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I  have  been  induced  to  publish  the  following  volumes  from  a 
conviction  that  the  documents  contained  in  them  would  not  only 
illustrate  the  character  of  Lord  Coenwallis,  but  would  also  throw 
much  light  upon  the  history  of  his  times.  His  military  and 
political  career  extends  from  1776  to  1805,  and  embraces  many 
most  important  events.  He  was  engaged  in  the  American  War 
from  1776  to  1781,  and  during  the  last  two  years  held  an  inde- 
pendent command  in  the  only  quarter  where  active  operations 
were  carried  on.  He  was  twice  Governor-General  of  India. 
During  his  first  administration,  which  lasted  from  1786  to  1793,' 
he  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  Mysore  war,  and 
promulgated  his  revenue,  judicial,  and  police  regulations,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  are  still  in  force  throughout  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bengal.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  effecting 
that  most  important  but  difficult  measure — the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  a  little  later  he  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  completing  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

Even  if  the  limits  to  which  a  preface  must  be  confined  per- 
mitted me,  I  should  not  be  disposed  here  to  discuss  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  thought  it 
fit  to  enter  at  all  oh  that  subject,  but  I  have  been  satisfied  with 
printing  his  own  letters  and  despatches,  with  some  of  those 
addressed  to  him,  either  interesting  in  themselves  or  necessary 
to  explain  the  context.  To  these  I  have  added  occasionally  a 
few  paragraphs  or  pages  when  the  narrative  appeared  incomplete. 

The  great  length  of  many  of  the  documents  has  compelled  me 
to  print  in  an  Appendix  most  of  the  military  despatches  from 
America  and  India,  and  numerous  other  important  letters  and 
minutes.  Among  these  will  be  found  the  details  of  the  surrender 
of  York  Town,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  Zemindar  settle- 
ment, which  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
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With  respect  to  the  orthography,  I  have,  in  the  letters,  retained 
that  of  the  several  writers.  In  those  parts  of  the  work  for  which  I 
am  responsible,  I  have,  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  Indian  proper 
names  and  words,  followed  the  advice  of  those  whose  opinions  are 
of  very  high  authority ;  and  as  many  of  the  Indian  terms  may  not 
be  familiar  to  English  readers,  I  have  added  a  short  Glossary. 

My  principal  labour  has  been  to  furnish  short  biographical 
notes  on  the  various  persons  whose  names  occur  in  the  letters  and 
despatches.  These  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  I  could. 

But  among  the  many  thousand  dates  given  numerous  errors 
have,  I  fear,  crept  in.  Some  have  been  corrected  in  the  errata 
prefixed  to  each  volume,  others  have  doubtless  escaped  detection. 
Nor  can  I  implicitly  rely  on  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred 
for  such  information,  as,  most  certainly,  many  inaccuracies  exist 
in  them.  For  instance,  Collins's  Peerage,  the  Gentleman's,  Euro- 
pean, and  Scots  Magazine,  each  give  a  different  date  for  the  death 
of  Lady  Mary  Duncan.  Three,  at  least,  of  these,  perhaps  all 
four,  are  wrong,  though  the  Magazines  were  published  within  one 
month  of  her  decease.  The  books  which  I  have  consulted  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  particularised  here  —  Annual  Registers, 
Magazines,  Peerages,  Biographical  Dictionaries,  French  and  Ger- 
man as  well  as  English  (the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  imper- 
fect), Encyclopedias,  individual  Biographies,  and  an  immense 
number  of  Memoirs,  Pamphlets,  &c,  &c,  relating  to  those  times. 

The  MSS.  to  which  I  have  had  access  are : — 

1st.  The  family  papers  now  at  Audley  End,  comprising: — 1.  A 
collection  of  those  relating  to  the  American  War,  for  the  most 
part  imperfect,  but  tolerably  complete  for  the  years  1780  and  1781. 
2.  An  almost  entire  series  of  papers  connected  with  the  first 
Indian  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  including  upwards  of 
two  hundred  confidential  communications  between  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Secret  Committee,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
Mr.  Dundas  (none  of  the  latter  having  ever  before  been  pub- 
lished), and  above  a  thousand  private  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  3.  The  whole  of  the  despatches  written  from  Amiens, 
with  the  exception  of  about  the  last  ten.  4.  Originals  or  drafts 
of  letters  written  by  or  to  the  different  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.     5.  Some  miscellaneous  papers  of  various  dates. 
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2ndly.  More  than  four  hundred  letters  written  between  the 
years  1782  and  1805  to  my  father,  with  whom  Lord  Cornwall  is 
kept  up  the  closest  correspondence,  broken  only  when  they  were 
in  daily,  or  almost  daily,  intercourse.  These  contain  his  private 
sentiments,  as  communicated  to  an  intimate  friend,  and  are  very 
interesting. 

3rdly.  The  papers  at  the  India  House,  consisting  of  more  than 
nine  hundred  volumes,  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Chairman  and  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  of  the  Secret 
Despatches,  for  the  use  of  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

4thly.  The  documents  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  Some  belong- 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  others,  perhaps  the 
most  material,  relate  to  the  Union,  and  to  these  no  person  had 
previously  been  allowed  access.  I  am,  therefore,  under  great 
obligations  to  the  several  Secretaries  of  State — Lords  Clarendon, 
Panmure,  and  John  Russell,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  under  whose 
control  these  papers  were — for  permission  to  examine  and  copy 
the  papers  belonging  to  their  respective  departments,  either  in  the 
State-Paper  Office  or  in  Downing  Street  and  Pall  Mall. 

5thly.  The  papers  preserved  in  Dublin  Castle.  To  these  I 
obtained  unrestricted  access  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of 
St.  Germans,  during  his  Lord- Lieutenancy.  Though  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  documents  still  exist,  many  have  been  irretrievably 
lost,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  former  years ;  but  the  whole  collec- 
tion is  now  well  arranged. 

Cthly.  Between  forty  and  fifty  MS.  volumes  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Barlow.  These  volumes 
are  part  of  Lord  Dorchester's  papers,  and  contain  many  despatches 
relative  to  the  American  War,  no  copies  of  which  exist  in  the 
State-Paper  Office. 

7thly.  Private  papers  and  letters  in  the  possession  of  various 
individuals,  who  have  most  cordially  granted,  me  permission  to 
examine  and  make  use  of  them.  To  my  applications  for  such 
favours  I  have  only  met  with  one  refusal,  and  that  from  a  quarter 
where  I  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  different  answer. 
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Among  the  valuable  sources  of  information  thus  freely  opened 
to  me  I  must  mention  the  Spencer,  Hardwicke,  Sydney,  and 
Melville  papers.  Many  other  collections  have  been  as  cordially 
submitted  to  my  inspection,  but  upon  investigation  it  appeared 
that  such  documents  as  might  have  thrown  additional  light  on 
the  history  of  those  times,  and  especially  of  the  Union,  had  been 
purposely  destroyed.  For  instance,  after  a  search  instituted  at 
Welbeck  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  late  Duke  had  burnt  all  his  father's  political  papers 
from  1780  to  his  death.  In  like  manner,  the  Chancellor  Lord 
Clare,  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  King,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  Sir  Edward 
Littlehales,  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  indeed  almost 
all  the  persons  officially  concerned  in  carrying  the  Union,  appear 
to  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  papers.  Mr.  Marsden,  by 
whom  many  of  the  arrangements  were  concluded,  left  a  MS.  book 
containing  invaluable  details,  which  was  burnt  only  a  few  years 
ago  by  its  then  possessor.  The  destruction  of  so  many  valuable 
documents  respecting  important  transactions  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  loss  to  the  political  history  of  those  times. 
Lord  Normanton,  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  a  few  others  who  had 
fortunately  retained  some  original  letters,  &c,  have  kindly  allowed 
me  to  make  use  of  them.  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  Alexander 
Malet,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Kobinson  have  most  obligingly  sent  me  the 
papers  of  their  respective  fathers,  relating  of  course  to  the  Indian 
portion  of  this  work. 

I  have  obtained  much  information  from  the  British  Museum, 
where  my  researches  have  been  most  kindly  and  effectually  aided 
by  Mr.  Jones,  the  Curator  of  Printed  Books,  and  by  every  gentle- 
man in  that  establishment  to  whom  I  had  occasion  to  apply.  The 
Committee  of  the  Athenaeum  have  likewise  been  good  enough  to 
allow  me  access  to  a  considerable  collection  of  pamphlets,  &c, 
referring  to  Irish  affairs. 

In  many  cases  I  have  applied  to  individuals  for  particulars 
respecting  their  own  families  or  those  of  their  friends,  and  I  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  invariable  kindness  with  which  such  appli- 
cations have  been  received  and  answered, — often,  I  fear,  at  much 
trouble  to  my  correspondents.  Greater  difficulty  has  naturally 
been  experienced  in  regard  to  foreign  families,  but  on  this  point 
my  researches  have  bean  facilitated  by  the  courtesy  of  the  several 
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British  Ministers  abroad,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  public 
authorities  on  the  Continent,  especially  that  of  Count  Buol,  who 
has  furnished  me  with  various  dates  in  reference  to  German 
families,  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  other  quar- 
ters. I  have  also  derived  important  assistance  from  Professor 
Wilson,  who  has  examined  the  proof-sheets  relating  to  India,  and 
has  kindly  given  me  the  benefit  of  Ins  thorough  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs,  &c.  Mr.  Prinsep,  likewise,  whose  acquaintance  with 
that  country  is  most  extensive,  has,  besides  the  official  aid  he  could 
afford  as  a  Director,  given  me  many  valuable  suggestions.  My 
researches  among  the  papers  in  Dublin  Castle  have  been  materially 
aided  by  Colonel  Larcom,  the  Under-Secretary,  and  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  who  have  also  obtained  for  me  information  from  other 
sources.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  thank, 
or  even  to  enumerate,  all  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  materials 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  my  work ;  and  I  must  therefore 
content  myself  with  a  general  but  imperfect  acknowledgment  of 
their  various  services,  earnestly  entreating  all  who  have  in  any 
way  aided  me,  to  believe  that  I  most  gratefully  appreciate  their 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  speaking  of  one,  from 
whom  I  originally  received  encouragement  to  commence  this 
work,  by  whose  counsel  and  advice  I  have  often  profited  during 
its  progress,  and  for  whose  approbation  I  had  hoped  on  the  con- 
clusion of  my  labours;  but  this  hope  has  unhappily  not  been 
realized.  I  allude  to  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  whose  death  took 
place  while  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  and  I  shall, 
I  am  sure,  be  forgiven  for  taking  this  occasion  to  express  my 
sincere  regard  and  attachment  for  one  with  whom  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  I  have  been  so  nearly  connected. 

CHAELES  ROSS. 

London,  July,  1858. 

Subsequently  to  printing  the  above,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
discovered  among  the  papers  at  Bowood,  some  additional  letters 
addressed  to  his  father  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  These  were  immedi- 
ately offered  to  me,  and  for  this,  and  many  other  acts  of  kindness, 
I  have  to  return  him  my  sincere  thanks.  As  the  letters  in  question 
could  not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  they  have  been  printed 
together  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  volume. 
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ADDENDA   ET   CORRIGENDA. 

VOLUME    I. 


?age       Note       Line 
8  5         -    . .   The  Prince  de  Soubize  was  married  three  times.     His  2nd  wife 

(Nov.  3,  1741)  was  Anne  Theresa,  dau.  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
Prince  de  Carignan. 
6  -     . .    The  Due  de  Broglie's  first  marriage  was  May  2,  1736. 

10  5  -    ..   Lord  Temple's  mother  was  created  Countess  Temple,  and  there- 

fore he  is  here  called  the  2nd  Earl,  although  he  was  the 
first  man  who  actually  bore  that  title.  The  same  rule  has 
been  followed  in  similar  cases  throughout  this  work.  In  the 
same  way,  if  an  inferior  title  was  granted  to  an  existing  peer, 
his  successor  in  that  title  is  called  the  2nd,  though  the  original 
grantee  had  never  used  it. 
9  2   ..   For  "  1785,"  read  "  1735." 

12  -         15   ..   Lord  Oornwallis  had  then  only  two  uncles  alive.    Frederick, 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (see  next  page),  and  his  twin- 
brother  Edward,  a  General,  Colonel  24th  Regt.,  and  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  from  1749  to  1752,  and  of  Gibraltar  from 
March,  1762,  till  his  death ;  b.  Feb.  22, 1713,  d.  Jan.  14,  1776 ; 
m.  March   17,  1753,  Mary,  dau.  of  Charles,    2nd  Viscount 
Townshend.     M.P.  for  Eye,  1743  to  April,  1749,   and  for 
Westminster  from  Jan.  1753  to  March,  1762. 
Lord  Pitt  re-entered  the  army  March  1,  1778. 
Sir  "William  Howe  was  a  Privy  Councillor. 
Washington  was  born,  not  in  England,  but  at  Bridges  Creek, 

Virginia. 
For  "his,"  read  "her." 

There  were  at  one  time  29  regular  corps  of  Provincials  em- 
bodied, amounting  to  about  20,000  men. 
32  2  -     . .   Lord  Effingham  had  been  Colonel  34th  Regt.,  from  Dec.  1754 

to  Oct.  1760. 
3  -  . .  Beaumarchais  was  married  three  times  :  1st,  Nov.  22,  1756, 
Marie  Madelaine  Auberton,  widow  of  M.  Franquet;  2nd, 
April,  1768,  Genevieve  Madelaine  Waterbleu,  widow  of  M. 
l'Eveque;  3rd,  a  Swiss  lady,  Marie  Therese  Emilie  Willer- 
malaz. 
37  2         -    ..   Chev.  d'Estaing,  b.  Nov.  24,  1729;   m.  Feb.  13,  1746,  Marie 

Sophie,  dau.  of  Emanuel,  Comte  de  Chateau  Regnard.     He 
had  the  rank  of  Aniiral,  equivalent  to  that  of  Field-Marshal. 
41  2  -    ..    Sir  John  Dalling  got  a  pension  of  1000?.  on  resigning   his 

appointment  at  Madras. 

49  4         -    . .   Sir  John  Doyle  was  M.P.  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  from 

Dec.  1806  to  April,  1807. 

50  3  -     ..   Sir  Alured  Clarke  was  born  about  1740. 
OO           2  -     ..    Colonel  Tarletun's  despatch  is  not  printed. 
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For  "  Pit/ours,"  read  "  Pit/our." 

Colonel  Washington  was  born  1757. 

Lord  Graves  was  born  1725. 

For  "  Tellis"  read  "  Telles." 

For  "  Conte,"  read  "  Comte." 

For  the  note  on  M.  de  Viomenil,  substitute  :— Charles  Joseph 
Hyacinthe  du  Houx,  Marquis  de  Viomenil;  made  a  Marshal 
of  France,  July  3, 1816 ;  b.  Aug.  22,  1734,  d.  March  5,  1827  ; 
m.  April  28,  1772,  Anne  Margerite,  dau.  of  Jacques  David, 
Seigneur  de  Vangien  and  Courcelles.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Antoine  Charles  de  Viomenil. 

For  " Lieut.-Col.,"  read  "Major." 

For  " Sidney,"  read  "Sydney." 

Mr.  Wyvill  married  twice.  His  2nd  wife  (about  1790),  by  whom 
alone  he  had  issue,  was  Sarah,  dau.  of Codling,  Esq. 

For  "  Ferrers,"  read  "  Ferrars." 

Mr.  Knox's  name  was  Francis. 

For  "  1780,"  read  "  1784." 

For  "  Townshend,"  read  "  Sydney." 

Sir  Robert  Sloper  married  a  dau.  of  Chief-Justice  Willes. 

For  "1762,"  read  "1766." 

Mr.  Dodd,  not  Colonel  Yorke,  was  M.P.  for  Reading. 

After  "  render,"  insert  "  him." 

The  Commissioners  had  each  a  salary  of  1500Z.  a  year. 

For  "  1794,"  read  "  1804."  The  annexation  was  then  com- 
pleted, but,  as  early  as  1794,  the  French  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country. 

For  "Chouth,"  read  "Chout;"  for  "payments,"  read  "payment." 

For  "  Ghilpoor,"  read  "  Chitpoor." 

Sic  in  orig. 

Mr.  Spranger  was  admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple,  July  25, 
1761. 

The  notes  after  3  are  numbered  wrong;  the  one  on  "  Lyte" 
should  be  4,  and  so  on. 

For  "  Methew,"  read  "  Mathew." 

Whitewell  was  Acting-Governor  for  a  short  time — from  Aug. 
1777 — and  again  in  April,  1780,  but  on  this  latter  occasion  he 
was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  Governor-General. 

For  "  Dungarvon,"  read  "  Dungarvan." 

For  "  1836,"  read  "  1856." 

Colonel  Baillie  was  born  1750,  d.  Sept.  10,  1780,  unm. 

Mr.  Hay  was  latterly  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  d. 
Jan.  1799  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lord  Erskine's  2nd  marriage  took  place  Dec.  1818. 

The  despatch  of  Nov.  1  is  omitted. 

M.  de  Calonne  was  twice  married.  His  2nd  wife  was  Madame 
d'Harvelai. 

Lord  Leicester  was  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  from 
Dec.  1783  to  Feb.  1790  ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  March,  1790 ; 
and  Postmaster-General  from  July,  1794,  to  Feb.  1799. 

Dele  "  Cornwallis,  &c." 

Lord  Lansdowne  strongly  opposed  this  bill,  March  17,  1788. 

For  "Feb.  1821,"  read  "May  5,  1819."  Miss  Hughes  had 
been  on  the  stage.  In  Ormerod's  '  Cheshire  '  she  is  called  his 
first  wife,  but  more  probably  she  was  rris  second. 
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Page       Note       Line 

372  2  -    ..   Peter  Murray  m.  Miss  Tuting;  Alexander  m.  1st,  Frances,  dau. 

of  Major  Pascall,  and  2nd,  Miss  Hay.      Another   brother, 
Robert,  m.  Mrs.  Murchison,  sister  of  General  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Fairburn. 
390         -  5   ..   For  "prevent,"  read  "promote." 

401  1  -    ..   For  "June,"  read  "May."    Mrs.  Cairnes  m.  afterwards  Major- 

General  Cuppage. 
406  3         -    . .   Lord  Lothian  was  made  Colonel  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  1798,  and 

of  the  2nd  Dragoons,  1813. 
For  "  rason,"  read  "  reason." 
Mr.  Bankes  was  born  Jan.  17,  1757. 
For  "  Winchelsea,"  read  "  Winchilsea." 
For  "  moularies,"  read  "moulavies." 
For  "  Chirika,"  read  "  Cherika." 
For  "  their,"  read  "  the." 
For  "  Mdhajee,"  read  "  Madajee." 
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Abkarry,  excise. 

Abwab,  item,  cess. 

Adawlut,  court  of  justice. 

Adawlut,  Dewanny  Sudder,  chief  civil 

court. 
Adawlut,  Maal,  court  of  revenue. 
Adawlut-Nizamut  Sudder,  chief  criminal 

court. 
Altungha,  a  royal  grant. 
Arrack,  a  strong  spirit. 
Aumeen,  an  agent,  a  commissioner. 
Aumil,  a  revenue  officer. 
AURUNG,  a  factory. 

Batta,  allowance  to  troops. 

Bazar,  market. 

Begah,  a  measure  of  land — one-third  of  an 

acre. 
Begum,  a  lady  of  rank,  a  princess. 
Berkendosses,  a  matchlock-man. 
Binjarries,  an  itinerant  dealer  in  grain. 
Brahmin,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  the 

Hindus. 

Caxongoe,  village  registrar. 

Cash,  a  Madras  copper  coin. 

Caste,  class,  a  social  distinction. 

Chokie,  a  police  or  custom  station. 

Choudrie,  head  man  of  a  trade. 

CHI  nam,  lime,  mortal-. 

Chout    i   a  fourth  of  revenue  imposed  by 

Chouth|  the  Marathas. 

Chowdry,  same  as  Choudrie. 

Circar,  a  province,  applied  also  to  the  chief 

government. 
Crore,  100  lacs — 10  millions. 

Darogah,  head  of  police. 
Dewan,  financial  officer. 
Dewanny,  collection  of  public  revenue. 
Doolie,  a  litter. 
Droog,  a  fort,  a  hill  fort. 
Dubash,  a  native  interpreter. 
Durbar,  court,  audience. 
Dustuck,  a  custom-pass,  a  permit. 

Fetwah,  dictum  of  a  Mohammedan  law- 
officer. 

Foujdarry,  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Foujedar,  police  magistrate. 

FrssiLY  (year),  the  harvest  year,  minus  the 
a.d.  by  592  ;   1858  =  Fasti  1266. 


Ghaut,  a  landing-place,  a  mountain-pass. 
Gold   Mohur,  a  gold    coin,   value    about 

thirty-two  shillings. 
Gomeshta,  an  agent. 
Gunge    or   Gunj,    a    store-house,   a   mart, 

especially  for  grain,  where  a  compulsory 

tax  was  often  levied  by  the  Zemindar,  on 

whose  land  it  was  situated. 

Haut,  a  fair,  a  market. 
Hircarrah,  a  messenger,  a  spy. 
Hustabood,  rent-roll. 

Jaedad,  a  grant  for  maintenance. 
Jaghire,  a  grant  for  military  service. 
JuMMA,  total  income  or  revenue. 
Jungle,  forest,  a  place  overrun  with  bushes, 
a  thicket. 

Kesaus,  lex  talionis. 

Khalsa,  exchequer,  government  treasure  or 

land. 
Khas,  special,  noble. 
Khelaut,  a  dress  of  honour. 
Khist  or  Kist,  revenue  instalment. 
Killedar,  commandant  of  a  fort. 

Lac  or  Lack,  100,000. 
Lakerage,  exempt  from  tax  or  revenue. 
Lascars,  native  sailors,  tent-pitchers,  &c. 
Loot,  plunder. 

Malguzarry,  payment  of  revenue. 
Mokuddim,  head  of  a  village. 
Monsoon,  season,  rainy  season. 
Moulavie,  a  Mohammedan  teacher,  a  man 

of  learning. 
Mundul,  head  of  a  village. 

Nabob)       ,      . 
Naib    f  a  dePutF>  a  ^ceroy. 
Naib  Nazim,  the  deputy  governor. 
Nazim,  a  governor,  a  viceroy. 
Nizam,  a  governor,  a  viceroy. 
NiZAMUT,  criminal  administration. 
Nuzzer,  present  from  an  inferior. 

Paddy,  rice  in  the  husk. 

Pagoda,  Hindu  temple,  also  a  gold  coin. 

Pagodas,  lac  of,    100,000  pagoda  coins, 

about  16,0007. 
Parcarry  or  Pansari,  a  druggist. 
Pasban,  a  watchman. 
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Patwan,  an  athlete. 

Pergunnah,  a  province,  division  of  a  zola. 

Perwannah,  a  pass,  a  passport. 

Peshcush,  tribute. 

Pettaii,  town  adjacent  to  a  fort. 

Polygar,  petty  chief  in  the  Dakkin. 

Pundit,  a  learned  Brahmin. 

Pyke,  a  foot-soldier,  or  militia  man. 

Raja  or  Rajah,  Hindu  prince. 

r>  „  f  Rahdari,  transit  duty,  tax  for 

Rakdarry)  ,  '      ,    .         ,J 

Rhadary   )  keePing  roads  m  order'  a  Pass" 
(   port. 

Rissalas,  a  troop  of  horse. 

Rupee,  silver  coin,  formerly  exchanged  at 

2s.  6d.,  now  2s. 
Rupee,  Arcot,  Madras  silver  coin. 
Rupee,  Sicca,  Bengal  silver  coin. 
Ryot,  peasant,  cultivator. 
Ryotwar,  tax  or  revenue  levied  on  actual 

cultivators. 

Sayer    duties,   miscellaneous    duties    and 

customs. 
Sepoy,  native  soldier. 
Shaster,  Hindu  Scriptures. 


Shias,  Mohammedans  holding  the  Khalifs 
before  Ali  to  be  usurpers. 

Shooka   1  ,  ,  , . 

Shukha  /  a  r^al  letter- 

Silver  fanams,  small  silver  Madras  coin. 

Soonies,  Mohammedans  maintaining  the  pre- 
ference of  the  three  first  Khalifs  to  Ali. 

Soubah,  a  province,  a  viceroyalty. 

Talook,  an  estate. 
Talookdar,  holder  of  an  estate. 
Tehseeldar,  native  collector  of  revenue. 
Tehseeldary   settlement,  settlement  of 

a  collectorate. 
Topazzes   (Company   of),  native    troops, 

especially  Portuguese  and  half-castes. 

Vakeel,  ambassador,  agent. 
Vizier,  minister. 

Zemindar,  landholder. 

Zillah,  a  province,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
superior  judge. 

Zimmi,  one  living  under  security  or  protec- 
tion, especially  an  infidel  enjoying  tolera- 
tion under  a  Mohammedan  government. 
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MARQUIS    CORNWALLIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Cornwallis  family  —  Birth  of  Lord  Brome  —  Enters  the  army  —  Goes  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  Turin  —  Description  of  academical  life — Early 
service  in  Germany  —  Elected  M.P.  for  Eye  —  Succeeds  to  the  earldom  — 
Marriage  —  His  conduct  in  Parliament  —  Opposes  the  scheme  for  taxing 
the  American  colonies  —  Attacked  by  Junius  —  Embarks  for  America  — 
Returns  to  England — Death  of  Lady  Cornwallis  —  Resumes  his  command 
in  America  —  K.G.,  and  Governor-General  of  India  —  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  —  Again  Governor- General  —  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Ireland  —  Negotiates  the  Peace  of  Amiens  —  A  third  time  G  overnor- 
General  —  His  death  at  Ghazepoor. 

The  family  of  Cornwallys,  or  Cornwaleys,  for  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  spelt  either  way,  was  of  some  importance  in  Ireland  in 
early  times.1  A  younger  son,  Thomas,  established  himself  in  London, 
and  was  Sheriff  of  the  City  in  1378.  He  bought  considerable  estates 
in  Suffolk  ;  and  his  son  John  added  to  them  Brome,  near  Eye, 
which  then  became  the  principal  family  residence.  Both  John  and 
his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  represented  the  county  in  Parliament ;  and 
several  members  of  the  family  took,  on  various  occasions,  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  1553  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  9th  possessor 
of  the  estates,  but  only  6th  in  descent  from  Thomas,  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
For  tins  service  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  ; 2  but  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was,  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  deprived  of  his  office.  His  grandson  Frederick, 
created  a  baronet  May  4,  1627,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil 

1  Walter  Harvey,  Clarenceux  King-at-Arms,  ject  runs  thus  : — "  Who  built  Brome  Hall  ? 
in  his  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis.  How  did  he  build 
1561,  says  he  saw  Irish  deeds  of  the  family  it?  By  selling  of  Calais."  Another — "Sir 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Thomas    Cornwallis,  what  got  ye  for  Calais  ? 

2  He  had  also  been  Treasurer  of  Calais,  as  Brome  Hall,  Brome  Hall,  as  large  as  a  palace." 
the  governor  of  that  town  was  called,  and  The  insinuation,  however,  must  have  been  un- 
was  suspected  of  having  betrayed  his  post.  founded,  as  he  was  recalled  some  months  before 
One  of  the   lampoons    written   on  this   sub-  Calais  was  taken  by  the  I>uc  de  Guise. 
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Wars  in  support  of  Charles  I.  ;  and  followed  his  royal  master, 
Charles  II.,  to  the  Continent.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  his  projoerty 
was  sequestrated,  it  Avas  restored  to  Irini  on  his  return  from  exile. 
At  all  events,  the  estate  of  Culford  was  not  confiscated,  as  it  was  the 
property  of  Iris  mother,  Jane  Lady  Cornwallis,1  to  whom  it  had  been 
left  by  her  second  husband,  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon.  On  his  mother's 
death,  Sir  Frederick  removed  from  Brome  to  Culford  Hall,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  which  then  became  the  usual  abode  of  the  family. 

Sir  Frederick  was  created  Baron  Cornwallis  of  Eye,  April  20, 1661. 
His  grandson  Charles,  third  lord,  who  figures  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Grammont  as  "le  beau  Cornwallis,"  married,  first,  Dec.  27,  1673, 
Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  after  her  brother's  death  sole  child,  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  by  his  first  wife.  It  has  been  always  understood  in  the 
family,  that  Sir  Stephen  had  intended  to  leave  his  large  fortune  to 
Ins  daughter  or  her  children ;  but  she  predeceased  lrhn,  and  he,  being 
offended  at  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-six  took  a  second  wife,  Christiana,  daughter  of  the 
Eev.  Charles  Hope,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons, 
the  latter,  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Earls  of  Ilchester  and  of  the 
Lords  Holland,  who  inherited  his  estates.  Like  his  father-in-law, 
Lord  Cornwallis  also  married  a  second  time,  May  16,  1688,  Anne 
Scott,  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleugh,  by  whom  'he  had 
several  children,  who  all  died  s.  p. ;  but  the  Duchess  left  descendants 
by  her  first  husband,  James  Duke  of  Monmouth.2 

In  the  reign  of  WiUiam  III.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Suffolk,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  son 
Charles,  fourth  lord,  after  serving  for  several  years  in  Flanders,  was 
also  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  successively  Post- 
master-General and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Charles,  fifth  lord,  was  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  south  of  Trent,  and 
afterwards  Constable  of  the  Tower.  He  married,  in  1722,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  brother-in-law,  and 
for  many  years  colleague,  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

1  She  was  dan.  of  Hercules  Meautys,  b.  therefore  descended  to  her  grandson,  the  an- 
1580,  d.  May  8,  1659;  m.  1st,  1608,  Sir  cestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 
William  Cornwallis,  K.B.,  then  a  widower,  In  1743  the  attainder  was  reversed  as  to  the 
who  was  knighted  in  Dublin  Aug.  .">,  1599,  Earldom  of  Doncaster  and  the  inferior  titles, 
for  his  services  against  the  Irish  rebels  ;  and  hut  the  jealousy  of  the  Dukes,  over  whom  as 
2nd,  May  1, 1014,  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.,  3rd  in  that  rank  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  of  Red-  have  had  precedence,  frustrated  the  more  libe- 
grave,  Premier  Baronet.  ral  intentions  of  Ministers. 

2  The  Dukedom  of  Monmouth  and  the  It  is  this  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  before 
other  English  titles  were  forfeited  by  the  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  supposes  the  "  Last 
attainder  of  the  Duke,  but  the  Dukedom  of  Minstrel "  to  recite  his  "  Lay ;"  butthceha- 
Buccleugh,  and  all  the  Scotch  titles,  were  racter  portrayed  was  meant  to  represent 
enjoyed   by  the   Duchess  (the  representative  Harriet,  wife  of  Charles,  4th  Duke. 

of  the  family  of  Scott)  in  her  own  right,  and 
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He  was  made  Earl  Cornwallis  and  Viscount  Brome,  Juno  30, 
1753 ;  and  died  June  23,  1762,  having  had  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  him. 

His  sixth  child,  but  eldest  son,  Viscount  Brome,  of  whose  public 
life  these  pages  are  designed  to  preserve  a  record,  was  born  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  Dec.  31,  1738,  and  baptized  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  Jan.  15,  173|.  Lord  Brome  went  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton.  The  exact  year  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  in  an  old 
Eton  School  list  of  Aug.  26,  1754,  his  name  stands  fourth  among 
the  6th  form  Oppidans.  During  his  Eton  career  he  received,  wlrile 
playing  at  hockey,  a  blow  on  the  eye,  which  produced  a  slight  but 
permanent  obliquity  of  vision.  The  boy  who  accidentally  caused 
this  injury  was  Shute  Barrington,  afterwards  the  highly  esteemed 
Bishop  of  Durham.1  Many  biograpliical  dictionaries  state,  that  on 
leaving  Eton,  Lord  Brome  was  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tatham,  the  late  Master,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  editor,  kindly  searched  the  college  books,  ascertained 
that  Iris  name  does  not  appear  in  them. 

Before  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  Lord  Brome  had  chosen 
the  army  as  his  profession.  His  first  commission,  as  ensign  in  the 
Fust  Guards,  now  the  Grenadiers,  bears  date  Dec.  8,  1756. 

His  other  commissions  were — 

A.D.C.  to  Lord  Granby      August,  1758. 

Captain  85th  Foot        August  5,  1759.   (A  new  regiment  raised 

by  J.  Crauford,  Esq.) 

Lieut.-Colonel  12th  Foot May  1,  1761. 

A.D.C.  to  the  King      August  2,  1765. 

Colonel  33rd  Regiment       March  21,  1766. 

Constable  of  the  Tower      December  8,  1770.      (Resigned  Feb.  10, 

1784.) 

Major-General September  29,  1775. 

Lieut.-General  in  America       January  1,  1776. 

Lieut.-General August  29,  1777. 

Re-appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower..   Nov.  16,  1784. 

General October  12,  1793. 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance    ..    ..    February  13,  1795.     (Resigned  June  16, 

1801.) 

Lord  Cornwallis  was,  besides, 

Commander-in-Chief  in  India  from  September  12,  1786,  to  October  28,  1793. 
,,  „  „  again  from  March  20  to  Oct.  5,  1805. 

„  „  Ireland  from  June  13,  1798,  to  March  17,  1801. 


1  Hon.  Shute  Barrington,  son  of  John,  1st  2nd,  June  20,  1770,  Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  John 

Viscount  Barrington,  b.   May  26,   1734,  d.  Guise,  Bart.    Consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 

March  25, 1826  ;  m.  1st,  Feb.  2, 1761,  Diana,  Oct.  4,  1769  ;  translated  to  Salisbury  July, 

dau.  of  Charles,  2nd   Duke  of  St.  Albans;  1782,  and  to  Durham  July,  1791. 
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Anxious  to  fit  himself  for  the  profession  he  had  adopted,  he 
applied  for  leave  to  go  to  some  foreign  academy,  where  alone  it  was 
then  possible  to  acquire  military  knowledge.  The  following  reply 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,1  then  Captain-General,  is  copied 
punctatim  from  the  original : — 

MY  LORD  COENWALLIS  Dunkerran,  July  ye  1st  1757. 

I  had  not  time  before  to  answer  your  letter  concerning  Lord 
Broome  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  King  will  immediately  permit  him 
to  go  abroad  which  is  if  properly  attended  to  very  usefull  to  our 
young  country  men  tho'  I  must  do  Ld.  Broome  the  justice  to  say 
he  has  less  of  our  home  education  than  most  young  men  if  you 
will  desire  the  Secretary  of  Warr  to  get  His  Majesty's  licence  it  will 
be  done  immediately. 

I  remain  your  very  affectionate  friend 

William 

The  desired  permission  having  been  obtained,  Lord  Brome  left 
England,  and,  accompanied  by  a  Prussian  officer,  Capitaine  de  Eoguin, 
travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  before  establishing  himself 
at  Turin,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Military  Academy,  then  held 
in  high  estimation.  , 

The  following  letter  from  M.  de  Boguin  to  Lord  Cornwallis  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  academical  life 
at  that  period  : — 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Cornwallis,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  Londres. 

MlLLOED,  Turin,  le  23me  Janvr.  1758. 

J'eus  L'honneur  de  vous  escrire  conjointement  avec  Millord 
il  y  a  quelques  jours  pr  vous  aprendre  notre  Heureuse  arivee  icy  et 
le  dessein  dans  lequ'el  il  etoit  d'entrer  a  Lacademie  ce  que  nous 
n'avons  pent  mettre  en  execution  qu'apres  avoir  etc  presente  au  Koy2 
et  a  Toutte  la  famille  Royalle  ce  qui  prend  toujours  quelque  terns  a 
cause  du  Ceremoniel.  Millord  come  fils  de  Pah*  d'Angleterre  a  eu 
audience  de  S.  Mtie#  dans  son  cabinet  ce  qui  ne  se  pratique  pas  pour 
d'autres  il  en  a  ete  acceuilli  tres  gracieusement  de  meme  que  de  L.  A. 
2>iies  Pjjnceg  et  Princesses  qui  ont  aussi  eu  la  bonte  de  se  souvenir  de 
moy  come  d'un  ancien  officier  cy  dev*  au  service  du  Boy. 

1  William    Duke  of  Cumberland,    son    of  tine  Jeanne,   dau.   of  Ernest,   Landgrave  of 

George  IL,  b.  April  15,  1721,  d.  Oct.  81,  Hesse  Rheinfels ;   3rd,  April  1,  1737,  Eliza- 

L765.  liitb  Therese,  dau.  of  Leopold,   Due  de  Lo- 

-  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  King  of  .Sardinia,  raine.     He  assumed  the  reins  of  government 

b.  April  27,  1701,  d.  Feb.  20,1773;   m.  1st,  on  the  voluntary  abdication,  Sept.  3,  1730,  of 

Feb.  1<;,   17-_,  Anne  Christine,  dau.  of  the  his  father,  Victor  Amadeus  II. 
Due  de  Neubourg;  2nd,  July  2,  1724,  Chris- 
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Nous  limes  notre  entree  a  Lacademie  le  20me  cle  ce  mois 
J'etois  un  ancierme  comioissance  du  Chevallier  de  Ville  gouverneur 
de  Lacademie,  avec  lequel  j'avois  ete  fait  prisonier  la  guerre  pass£e 
et  je  conoissois  beaucoup  le  Chevallier  de  Malthe  M.  de  Cravette 
le  sous  Gouverneur  avec  lequel  j'avais  ete  de  guarnison ;  ces  Mrs 
se  sont  empresses  de  faire  milles  politesses  a  Millord  et  Ton  asseure 
qu'ils  clierclieroient  touttes  les  occasions  de  Lobliger. 

Lacademie  est  sur  un  fort  bon  Pied.  Le  Roy  ne  veut  pas 
permettre  qu'il  si  comette  le  moindre  desordre  et  les  academiciens 
sont  obliges  de  se  trouver  aux  Exercices.  Le  logem1  y  est  passable 
la  Table  y  est  fort  bonne  et  Ton  mange  tous  ensemble  avec  le  Gouver- 
neur et  sous  Gouverneur  avec  beaucoup  d'ordre  et  de  descence.  L'on 
dint-  a  Midy  et  im  quart  cepand*  avec  apetit  a  cause  des  exercices. 

a  7  keures  du  matin  il  y  a  salle  de  dance  publique. 

a  8  lieures  Millord  a  son  maitre  de  Langue  Allemande. 

a  9  lieures  le  manege  tous  les  jours  excepte  le  Jeudy :  il  dure 
jusques  a  11  lieures. 

all  lieures  Maitre  d'Armes  particuler  pr  Millord. 

a,  3  lieures  apres  midy,  Maitre  de  Matliematiques  et  Fortifica- 
tions particullier. 

a  5  keures  Lecons  de  dances  particullieres. 

Ensuitte  quelques  visittes,  L'Opera,  et  le  souper. 

Le  Jeudy  et  le  Dimanche  Ton  va  a  la  cour ;  les  autres  jours  les 
Academiciens  ne  sortent  point  le  mattin  pouvant  venir  a  Table  en 
desabillie. 

Nous  serons  oblige  de  payer  come  tous  les  autres  les  premiers  6 
mois  de  Pansion  pr  Table  Logem*  Manege  et  les  maitres ;  mais  avec 
cette  Reserve  que  si  nous  ny  fmissons  pas  le  terns,  L'on  nous  en  tien 
conte  ime  autre  fois  a  notre  Retour  sans  payer  de  nouveau.  Je  vous 
enveray  Millord  copie  du  conte  detaille  que  l'on  me  remettra. 

L'Ecuyer  du  Manege  a  ete  fort  content  de  Millord  de  meme  que 
le  Maitre  de  Dance  qui  le  trouve  en  etat  de  dancer  a  la  Cour.  lis 
esperent  l'un  et  lautre  qu'il  fera  beaucoup  de  progres  dans  peu 
veu  ses  bonnes  dispositions.  J'espere  qu'il  en  fera  de  meme  pr  les 
autres  maitres  mais  il  seroit  a  soulietter  pr  L'avantage  et  le  bien  de 
Millord  qu'il  puisse  faire  un  certain  sejour  icy  et  cela  dependra 
beaucoup  des  lettres  que  luyescrira  le  Colonel  Boyd,1  qui  est  aupres 
de  S.  A.  S.  le  Due  Ferdinand 2  a  L'armee  qu'il  a  prie  de  l'mformer 

1  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir  Robert  son  of  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Brunswick,  b.  Jan. 

Boyd,  K.B.,  Colonel   39th   regt.,    originally  11,1721,  d.  July  3,  1792,  the  very  day  on 

rose  from  the  ranks,  d.  April  28,  1794.     He  which  his  nephew   (the  reigning  Duke)  left 

was  second  in  command  at  Gibraltar  under  Brunswick  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 

Lord  Heathfield.  destined  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

-  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  a  younger 
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des  mouveints  de  l'armee  lorsqu'elle  se  remettra  en  campagne  Je 
vous  dis  cecy  en  confidence  p*  prendre  vos  mesures  consequen- 
nient  de  meme  que  lidee  ou  sont  les  Colonels  Durand,  et  Boyd  qui 
m'ent  ont  parle  qu'il  seroit  a  soulietter  que  Millord  fut  place  la  cam- 
pagne Procliaine  ailleurs  qu'aupres  de  Millord  Gremby,1  par  ce  que 
c'est  une  bornie  maison  ou  Ton  boit  trop,  et  plus  que  dans  toutte  autre 
au  seu  et  au  veu  de  toutte  L'armee  et  il  est  a  craindre  qu'on  ne  prenne 
un  pen  trop  cette  bonne  Habitude  et  que  cela  ne  peusse  nuire  a,  la 
sante  de  Millord  qui  avoit  deja  pris  qu'il  y  etoit  quelques  petits 

saignem*8  de  nes  qui  n'ont  pas  eu  de  suitte  ce  qu'il  avoit  cleffendu  a 
son  domestique  de  me  dire  et  dont  je  l'ay  bien  gronde. 

J'ay  pris  la  Liberte  de  dire  amicallemt  tout  cecy  a  Millord  come 
amis  il  a  pris  fort  bien  la  chose  et  est  convenu  que  j'avois  raison. 
J'ay  cru  de  mon  devoir  et  en  conscience  etre  oblige  de  vous  doimer 
part  de  tout  cecy  eepend*  sous  le  sceau  du  secret  grace  que  j'espere 
que  vous  ne  me  refuseres  pas  veu  les  consequences,  et  ne  m'en  feres 
pas  mention  dans  vos  lettres  que  je  luy  montre  touttes.  Millord  se 
porte  a  merveille  icy  mene  une  vie  des  plus  reglees  et  des  plus  sages 
ce  que  font  aussi  tous  les  academiciens  sans  distinction. 

II  voit  dans  les  Assemblies  tous  les  jours  jouer  au  Pharaon  sans 
qu'il  nous  premie  a  1'un  et  a  Lautre  la  moindre  envie  de  jouer.  II 
a  meme  de  Laversion  pom-  le  Jeu  excepte  quelque  petitte  partie  de 
comerce  qu'il  fait  quand  L'occasion  s'en  presente  par  complaisance 
pr  les  dames.  Millord  a  recu  aujourdlmy  une  lettre  du  27e  du 
passe  de  Millady  qu'il  asseure  conjointement  avec  vous  de  meme 
que  moy  de  ses  obeissances  tres  Humbles  sans  oublier  le  reste  de 
La  famille.  La  lettre  de  Mr  son  frere  luy  a  fait  bien  plaisir  Nous 
attendons  avec  impatience  d'en  avoir  des  votres  bientot.  J'ay  l'lion- 
neur  d'etre  tres  respectueusemt 

Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  et  devoue  serviteur, 

H.  G.  De  Boguin,  Capitaine. 

Malgre  touttes  les  raisons  que  j'ay  eu  L'honr  de  vous  dire  si 
Millord  Grenby  nome  Millord  son  aide  de  camp  effectif  en  cas  qu'il 
fut  L  Gen1  je  ne  sais  coment  il  pouroit  le  refuser  veu  touttes  les 
marques  d'attachint  de  bonte,  et  d'amitid  qu'il  a  eu  pr  luy.2 

On  leaving  Turin,  Lord  Broine  and  his  companion  visited  several 
of  the  German  courts,  on  their  way  to  Geneva,  where  they  received 

1  John  Marquis  of  Granby,  son  of  John,  3rd  the  Ordnance  Sept.  15, 1759,  to  May  14, 1763; 

Duke  of  Rutland,  b.  Jan.  2, 1720,  d.  v.  p.  Oct.  then    Master-General    till    his   death;    Com- 

19, 1770  ;   m.  Sept.  3,  1750,  Frances,  dau.  of  niandcr-in-Chief  from  Aug.  1766,  to  Jan.  1769. 

Charles,  6th.  Duke  of  Somerset.  M.P.  for  Gran.-  2  The  letter  is  written,  as  will  be  seen,  in 

tham  Dec.  1741  to  1754,  and  then  for  Cam-  indifferent  French,  and  the  spelling  is  very 

bridge  County  till  his  death  ;  Lieut. -General  of  antiquate  1.     One  or  two  words  are  illegible. 
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intelligence  that  a  British  army  was  collecting  in  Germany.  Lord 
Brome  at  once  determined  to  join  the  army,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  or  even  asking  for  leave.  The  following  letter  gives  a  short 
account  of  his  proceedhigs  on  tins  occasion. 

Viscount  Brome  to  Thomas  Townshend,  Esq.1 

DEAR  ThOMMY,  Dulmen  Camp,2  Sept.  2,  1758. 

I  received  yours  yesterday,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Foudroyant 3  and  Orphee  are  taken.  If  you  can  contrive  any 
method  of  sending  your  letters,  so  that  they  should  not  be  quite  four 
months  on  the  road,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  agree  on  a 
correspondence.  As  an  account  of  myself  will  be  much  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  news  I  can  send  you,  I  shall  give  it  you  first. 
Our  voyage  began  very  prosperously ;  and  having  passed  through 
many  of  the  German  courts,  and  very  often  talked  over  the  battle 
of  Campo  Santo,4  and  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  "  Beg.  de  feu 
mon  oncle,"  we  arrived  at  Geneva.  I  there  first  heard  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  when  I  saw  that  the  Guards  were  ordered,  I  immediately 
ordered  the  horses,  d — d  Switzerland  for  having  no  posts  through  it, 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  Cologne 
I  found  I  was  too  late.  Only  imagine  having  set  out  without  leave, 
come  two  hundred  leagues,  and  my  regiment  gone  without  me  !  I 
wrote  immediately  to  my  father,  and  represented  all  this  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  find  out  some  service 
for  me,  I  could  never  expect  any  promotion  as  long  as  I  stayed  in  the 
army.  The  express  orders  of  the  King,  and,  as  I  then  thought, 
Prince  Ferdinand's  resolution  not  to  take  any  (volunteers),  gave  me 
but  little  encouragement.  I  resolved  however  to  try,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  kindest  manner.  I  had  been  here  about  six  weeks  as 
a  volunteer  when  the  English  joined  us,  and  have  since  that  been 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  your  friend  Granby. 

I  beg  when  Harry 5  comes  home,  covered  with  laurels  and  the 

1  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  of  64  guns,  part  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne's 

Townshend,  created  Lord  Sydney  March   6,  squadron,  were  taken,  April  28,  by  the  '  Mon- 

1783,  and  made  a  Viscount  June  9,  1789  ;  b.  mouth  '  and  '  Revenge,'  two  ships  of  inferior 

Feb.  2-1, 1723,  d.  June  13, 1800  ;  m.  May  19,  force,  belonging  to  Admiral  Osborne's  fleet. 

1762,  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Richard  4  A   town  in  the  duchy  of  Modena.      A 

Powys,  Esq.,  of  Hentlesham.     M.P.  for  Whit-  battle  was  fought  there  Feb.  3, 1 743,  betweeen 

church   from   Nov.   1762,  till  he  became  a  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 

Peer;    a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from   July,  had  the  advantage. 

1765,  to  Dec.  1767;  Paymaster-General  Dec.  5  Henry  Townshend,  Captain  and  Lieut.- 

1767  ;  then  Secretary-at-War  March  to  July,  Colonel   1st  Guards,  third  son  of  the  Hon. 

1782  ;  then  Secretary  of  State  to  April,  1783,  Thomas  Townshend ;  b.  Sept.  26,  1736,  killed 

and  again  from  Dec.  1783  to  June,  1789;  June  24,  1762,  in  action  at  Wilhdmstadt. 

ami  then  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  till  his  death.  He  had  been  wounded  at  Minden.     M.P.  for 

-  Dulmen,   a    town   in  Westphalia,  about  Eye  from  April,  1758,  to  Jan.  1760,  and  from 

20  miles  from  Minister.  Nov.  1761,  till  his  death. 

:t  The  '  Foudroyant,'  of  80,  and  '  Orphee,' 
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spoils  of  Clierburg,1  you  will  assure  him  of  my  sincere  joy  at  his 
succeeding  Hardinge,  as  I  have  never  known  where  to  find  him 
since  I  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  a  tiling  I  have  long  thought  of  and 
wished  for.  You  will  expect  to  hear  something  from  us.  Our  main 
army  is  encamped  near  Dulmen.  The  Hereditary  Prince 2  is  with 
an  advanced  corps  at  Haltern.3  The  French  are  encamped  in  several 
separate  bodies  op  the  other  side  the  Lippe ;  and  though  our  posts 
are  within  thirty  yards  of  theirs,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  able  yet 
to  attack  them,  as  the  Lippe  is  not  fordable  in  many  places.  Granby 
is  very  well,  and  gives  his  compliments  to  you.  I  beg  mine  to 
Mr.  Townshend 4  and  all  other  friends. 

I  am  most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Bkome. 

Lord  Brome  continued  for  some  time  on  Lord  Granby's  staff,  and 
was  of  course  present  at  the  various  actions,  including  Mmden,  in 
which  Ins  general  was  engaged.  But  he  returned  to  England  on 
being  promoted  into  the  85th  regiment,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  gone  back  to  Germany  till  June  26,  1761,  when  he  went  to 
take  the  command  of  the  12th  regiment,  as  heut. -colonel.  A  very 
few  days  after  his  joining  the  army,  the  French,  under  the  Prince 
de  Soubise5  and  the  Marechal  de  Broglie,6  drove  in  the  British 
outposts  near  Kirch  Donkern.7  On  the  15th  of  July  Lord  Brome 
was  ordered  to  support  the  pickets ;  and  on  that  and  the  ensuing 
day  a  severe  action  took  place,  winch  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  French,  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  5000  men,  besides  6 
pah*  of  colours  and  12  guns.      The  casualties  of  the  allies  were 

1  Cherburg  was  taken  on  the  8th  of  the  well-known  George  Selwyn;  M.P.  for 
August.  Winchelsea  1722  to  1728,  and  then  for  Cam- 

2  Nephew  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  son  of       bridge  University  to  1774. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  sue-  5  The  Prince  de  Soubise,  b.  July  16, 1715, 
ceeded  March  26, 1780;  b.  Oct.  9,  1735,  d.  at  d.  July  4,  1787;  m.  1st,  Dec.  29,  1734, 
Altona  Nov.  10,  1806,  of  wounds  received  in  Mad11"  de  Bouillon,  d.  of  the  Grand  diam- 
ine battle  of  Jena  Oct.  14  preceding;  m.  Jan.  bellan  de  France;  2nd,  Dec.  24,  1745,  Prin- 
17,  1764,  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  George  cesse  Christine  de  Hesse  Rheinfels.  The 
III.  He  commanded  the  Prussian  army  in  Prince  was  a  bad  general,  and  owed  his  being 
1792.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  employed  to  his  interest  with  the  King's  mis- 
been  given  of  his  conduct  in  that  campaign,  tresses,  especially  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
or  of  his  sudden  retreat  from  France.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach. 

8  A  small  town  in  Westphalia,   20  miles  e  Victor  Frangois,  Due  de  Broglie,  b.  Oct. 

from  Munster,  near  the  Lippe,  a   river  which  19,  1718,  d.  March  30, 1804;  m.  1st,  Marie 

falls  into  the  Rhine  above  Wesel.  Anne,  d.  of  Claude  Thomas  Dubois  de  Villers ; 

*  Hon.    Thomas   Townshend,    2nd  son   of  2nd,  April  11,  1752,  Louisa  Augustine,  d.  of 

Charles  2nd  Viscount  Townshend,  and  brother  Louis  Antoine,  Baron  de  Thiers.      Made   a 

of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  1st  Earl   Corn-  Marshal  at  the  early  age  of  42.     He  was  re- 

wallis;   b.  June  2,  1701,  d.  May  21,  1780;  called  and  disgraced  in  consequence  of  the 

m.   May  2,   1730,  Albinia,  dau.  of  Colonel  loss  of  this  action. 

Selwyn  of  Matson,  to  whose  estates  she  be-  '   Kirch   Donkern,  a   village  near  Velling- 

came  sole  heir  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  hausen,  about  7  miles  N.W.  of  Soest. 
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301  killed,  1011  wounded,  and  192  missing.  The  12th,  winch  was 
much  distinguished,  lost  1  officer  and  20  rank  and  file  killed, 
1  officer  and  50  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  27  rank  and  file 
missing.  This  regiment  was  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign repeatedly  engaged  in  minor  actions  hi  Hesse  and  the 
bishopric  of  Paderborn,  until  it  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburgh. 

Early  in  1762  the  British  army  again  took  the  field.  On  the 
24th  June  they  surprised  the  French  at  Grcebenstein,1  and  crossed 
the  Dymel 2  at  Leibenau.3  The  enemy  retreated  towards  Cassel ; 
but  one  division,  which  had  been  left  in  the  woods  of  Wilhelmstadt, 
was  nearly  anniliilated.  In  this  affair,  the  12th  were  warmly  engaged,  ■ 
and  also  in  another  on  the  23rd  of  July,  when  they  drove  the  Saxons, 
under  Prince  Zavier  of  Saxony,4  from  Lutterberg,5  and  captured  13 
guns.  They  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  corps  which  acted  on 
the  Olm  and  the  Lahn,6  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  covering  the 
siege  of  Cassel. 

During  this  time  Lord  Brome,  who  came  of  age  Dec.  31,  1759, 
was,  in  Jan.  1760,  elected  member  for  Eye,  Col.  Henry  Towns- 
hend  having  vacated  the  seat.  He  continued  to  represent  that 
borough  until  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  June  23,  1762  ; 
and  in  the  November  following  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    . 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  Germany, 
where  the  British  army  had  ceased  to  carry  on  active  operations, 
but  he  continued  to  perform  his  military  duties  at  home.  He 
retained  the  command  of  the  12th  till  August,  1765  (when  he  was 
appointed  Aide-de-Cainp  to  the  King),  and  generally  accompanied 
his  regiment  in  their  country  quarters,  a  practice  which  he  followed 
after  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  33rd  in  March,  1766.  He  was  in 
Scotland  in  1765,  then  at  Derby,  Gloucester,  and  other  places  in 
England,  once  at  Gibraltar,  and  once  in  Dublin.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  1768,  he  married  Jemima7  Tullikens,  daughter  of  Colonel 


1  A  village  about  4  miles  N.  of  Wilhelm-  Saxony,  of  which  country  he  was  Regent 
stadt,  winch  is  8  miles  to  the  N.  of  Cassel,  the  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew. 

capital  of  Hesse.  5  Lutterberg,  in  Hanover,  district  of  Got- 

2  A  river  which  rises  in  Waldeck,  passes  tingen,  3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Munden,  on  the 
by  Warburg,    and    falls    into    the    Wesel    at  baiiks  of  the  Oder. 

Karlshafen  in  Hesse  Cassel.  6  Two   small  rivers  in  Hesse.     The  Lahn 

3  A  town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  situated  on  an  rises  in  Westphalia,  passes  by  Ems,  and  joins 
island  in  the  Dymel  or  Diemel,  30  miles  W.  the  Rhine  near  Coblentz.  The  Ohn  falls  into 
of  Gottingen.  the  Lahn  near  Marburg. 

4  Prince  Zavier  de  Saxe,  b.  Aug.  25, 1730,  7  Lady  Cornwallis  was  born  Sept.  1747, 
d.  June  21,  1806.     He  was  son  of  Frederick  d.  Feb.  13,  1779. 

Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
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James  Jones.1  By  her  he  had  two  children,  Mary,2  and  Charles 
Viscount3  Brome. 

Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  for  several  years  take  any  active  part  in 
politics ;  but  he  seems  to  have  voted  usually  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  Lords  Shelburne4  and  Temple,5  and  the  only  protest  he  ever 
signed,  was  one  drawn  up  by  the  latter  Nov.  29,  1763,  against 
agreeing  to  a  resolution  brought  up  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  That  the  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  sedi- 
tious libel." 6  In  the  same  year  he  strongly  opposed  the  Cyder  and 
Perry  Bill,7  which  had  given  rise  to  violent  discussions. 

On  the  change  of  Government  in  1765,  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,8  and  on  Nov.  8  following,  he 
officiated  as  assistant  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,9  chief  mourner  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  on  the  31st  of 
October.  From  Dec.  23,  1766  to  Feb.  19,  1769,  he  was  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre  South  of  Trent,  and  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland10 
from  Feb.  27,  1769  to  May  5,  1771. 


1  Captain  and  Lieut. -Colonel  3rd  Foot 
Guards,  d.  about  1758.  His  mother  was  a 
dau.  of  General  Tullekens,  a  Dutch  officer, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  III. 

2  Lady  Mary,  b.  June  28,  1769,  d.  May  26, 
1857;  m.  Nov.  1785,  Mark  Singleton,  Esq., 
then  an  ensign  in  the  1st  Guards. 

3  Afterwards  2nd  and  last  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis; b.  Oct.  19,  1774,  d.  Aug.  9,  1823, 
without  any  male  issue;  m.  April  17,  1797, 
Louisa,  dau.  of  Alexander,  4th  Duke  of  Gordon. 

4  William,  3rd  Earl  of  Shelburne,  K.G., 
made  Maiquis  of  Lansdowne  Nov.  30,  1784; 
b.  May  2,  1737,  d.  May  7,  1805;  m.  1st, 
Feb.  3,  17G5,  Sophia,  dau.  of  John,  1st  Earl 
Granville  ;  2nd,  July  19,  1779,  Louisa,  dau. 
of  John,  1st  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory.  In  early 
life  he  was  in  the  Guards,  and  served  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  where  his  inti- 
macy with  Lord  Cornwallis  began,  and  he 
died  the  senior  general  in  the  army.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  April  to 
Sept.  1763  ;  Secretary  of  State  Aug.  1766  to 
Nov.  1768,  and  again  from  March  to  July, 
1782 ;  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  April, 
1783;  M.P.  for  Wycombe  in  England  and 
for  the  county  of  Kerry  in  Ireland  from  May, 
1760,  till  he  became  a  peer,  May  14,  1761. 

5  Richard,  2nd  Earl  Temple,  K.G.,  b.  Sept. 
26,  1711,  d.  Sept.  11,  1779;  m.  May  9, 
1737,  Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq., 
of  Hanworth.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
from  Nov.  1756,  to  April,  1757  ;  Privy  Seal, 
June,  1757,  to  Oct.  1761;  M.P.  tor  the 
town  or  county  of  Buckingham  from  Jan. 
1735,  till  he  became  a  peer,  Oct.  ii,  1752. 

ip   I  his    resolution    was    directed    agiiost 


Wilkes  (then  protected  by  Lord  Temple), 
who,  when  prosecuted  for  a  seditious  libel, 
pleaded  privilege  of  Parliament.  The  protest 
was  signed  by  17  peers. 

7  The  principal  opponents  of  thjs  bill  were 
the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Bolton,  Lords 
Rockingham  and  Temple.  The  numbers  were 
83  to  49.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
peers  dividing  against  a  money  bill. 

8  It  is  not  known  how  long  Lord  Corn- 
wallis held  this  office,  as  the  papers  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  of  that  period 
were  destroyed  when  a  large  portion  of  St. 
James's  Palace  was  burnt,  Jan.  22, 1809,  and 
those  appointments  were  then  not  gazetted. 
In  the  '  London  Magazine'  of  1765  he  is  said 
to  have  declined  it,  but  it  is  believed  he  held 
it  for  a  short  time — certainly  not  beyond 
Dec.  1766. 

9  Augustus  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton, 
K.G.,  b.  Sept.  28,  1785,  d.  March  14,  1811 ; 
m.  1st,  Jan.  29,  1756,  Anne,  dau.  and  sole 
heir  of  Henry,  only  Lord  Ravensworth  of 
that  creation  ;"  2nd,  June  24,  1769,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Wrottesley,  Bart. ; 
Secretary  of  State  July,  1765,  to  May,  1776: 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  Feb.  1770 ; 
Privy  Seal  from  June,  1771,  to  Nov.  1775, 
and  from  March,  1782,  to  April,  1783;  M.P. 
for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  from  175G,  till  he 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  May  6,  1757. 

10  The  duties  of  this  office  were  executed  by 
deputy,  but  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary, 
on  every  fresh  appointment,  to  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  was  always  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  petition  from  the 
person  so  appointed. 
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The  scheme  of  taxing  the  American  colonies  was  one  to  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  strongly  opposed,  and  against  which,  notwith- 
standing the  offices  he  held,  he  uniformly  voted.  The  early  mea- 
sures proposed  by  Mr.  Grenville !  had  passed  with  little  difficulty — 
in  the  House  of  Lords  without  even  a  division ;  but  when  Lord 
Rockingham8  proposed  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties,  the  friends  of 
the  preceding  Ministry  offered  a  strenuous  resistance,  although  in 
order  to  maintain  the  principle  of  English  Supremacy  he  intro- 
duced the  well  known  Declaratory  Bill.  Considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  speed  with  which  this  Bill  passed 
tlirough  the  House  of  Commons  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Pitt,3 
indeed,  though  professing  himself  not  satisfied  with  it,  waived  all 
opposition.  Eight  days  sufficed  for  the  different  stages  :  the  reso- 
lution on  which  the  Bill  was  founded  was  reported  Feb.  24,  17G6, 
and  it  was  passed  March  4.  In  the  House  of  Lords  its  progress 
was  quite  as  rapid,  being  read  a  first  time  on  the  5th  of  March, 
and  a  third  time  on  the  13th.  The  number  of  Peers  present  on 
every  stage  (among  whom  Lord  Cornwallis  was  always  found)  was 
very  large — from  97  to  136.4 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  also  present  on  almost  every  other  question 
connected  with  America,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Bill,  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  &c. :  against  these  he  probably  divided ;  but  as  no 
lists  have  been  preserved,  individual  votes  cannot  be  positively 
ascertained. 

In  contemporary  memoirs,  Lord  Cornwallis  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  even  in  the  gossip  of  Horace  Walpole,  his  name  occurs  but 
once  or  twice.     He  was,  however,    the  subject   of  the   following 

1  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville,  b.  Oct.  14,  ville.  Created  Earl  of  Chatham  July  30, 
1712,  d.  Nov.  13,  1770;  m.  May  16,  1749,  1766.  He  successively  held  the  offices  of 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  Paymaster-Gene- 
Bart.  During  a  long  political  life  he  held  ral,  Secretary  of  State  and  Privy  Seal,  when 
the  various  offices  of  Lord  of  Trade,  Lord  of  he  was  also  Prime  Minister,  the  last  instance 
the  Admiralty,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Trea-  of  such  power  being  possessed  by  any  but  the 
surer  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  State,  First  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  M.P.  for  Old 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Sarum,  Seaford,  Aldborough,  Okehampton, 
Treasury.  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Bucking-  and  Bath,  from  Jan.  1735  till  he  was  made 
ham  from  Dec.  1741,  till  his  death.  a  peer. 

2  Charles,  2nd  and  last  Marquis  of  Rock-  4  Lord  Camden  had  taken  a  division,  Feb. 
ingham,  b.  May  13,  1730,  d.  July  1,  1782  ;  10,  against  the  resolution  asserting  the  right 
m.  Feb.  26,  1752,  Mary,  dau.  and  heir  of  of  taxation.  He  was  supported  only  by  Lord 
Thomas  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Badsworth.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  three  other  Peers,  said  by 
of  the  Bedchamber  from  Oct.  1760,  to  April  Lord  Mahon  to  have  been  Lords  Shelburne, 
23,1763;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  Poulett,  and  Torrington.  In  the  'Gentle- 
July,  1765,  to  Aug.  1766,  and  again  from  man's  Magazine'  of  1781  (p.  21)2)  Lord  Tan- 
March,  1782,  till  the  following  July.  kerville's    name    is    substituted   for    that   of 

3  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  b.  Nov.  15,  Lord  Poulett ;  but  this  is  probably  erroneous, 
1708,  d.  May  11,  1778;  m.  Oct.  16,  1754,  as  it  appears  from  the  Journals  that  Lord 
Hester,  sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grea-  Tankerville  was  not  present  that  night. 
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violent  philippic  from  Junius,  in  a  letter  dated  March  5,  1770, 
signed  "  Doniitian,"  one  of  his  numerous  pseudonymes  : — "  My 
sincere  compassion  for  Lord  Cornwallis  arises  not  so  much  from  his 
quality,  as  from  his  time  of  life.  A  young  man  by  his  spirited 
conduct  may  atone  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  understanding. 
Where  was  the  memory  of  this  noble  Lord,  or  what  kind  of  in- 
tellect must  he  possess,  when  he  resigns  his  place,  yet  continues  in 
the  support  of  administration,  makes  a  parade  of  attending  Lord 
North's  levee,1  and  pays  a  public  homage  to  the  Deputy  of  Lord 
Bute  ? 2  Where  is  now  his  attachment,  where  are  now  his  profes- 
sions to  Lord  Chatham,  his  zeal  for  the  Whig  interest  of  England, 
and  his  detestation  of  Lord  Bute,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  Tories  ? 
Since  the  time  at  which  these  were  the  only  topics  of  his  conver- 
sation, I  presume  he  has  shifted  his  company  as  well  as  his  opi- 
nions. Will  he  tell  the  world  to  which  of  his  uncles,  or  to  what 
friend — to  Phillipson,3  or  a  Tory  Lord — he  owes  the  advice  which 
has  directed  his  conduct?  I  will  not  press  him  further.  The 
young  man  has  taken  a  wise  resolution  at  last,  for  he  is  retiring 
into  a  voluntary  banishment  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  ruin  of  his 
reputation." 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  letter.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  at 
that  time  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  for  another  year.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  his  ever 
having  entertained  the  idea  of  "  voluntary  banishment"  from  the 
world,  or  even  from  public  life.  In  fact,  he  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  frequently  as  in  former  years,  though  his  absence 
from  London  on  account  of  regimental  duties,  interfered  with  a 
regular  attendance  in  Parliament.  But  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  why  he  was  allowed  to  retain  office,  when  all  his  votes 
on  American  questions  were  adverse  to  the  well-known  wishes  of 
the  King.  Not  only  did  he  hold  a  civil  office  of  considerable  emo- 
lument, but  in  Dec.  1770  he  was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower,  a 

1  Frederick,  Lord  North,  K.G.,  afterwards,  25,  1713,  d.  March  10,  1792;   m.  Aug.  24, 

Aug.  4,  1790,  2nd  Earl  of  Guilford,  b.  April  1736.  Mary,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  Edward 

12,  1732,   d.  Aug.   5,    1792;   m.   May  20,  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  of  Wortley.     Secre- 

1756,  Anne,  dau.  and  heir  of  George  Speke,  tary  of  State   from   March,    1761,  to  May, 

Esq.,  of  White  Lackington.     A  Lord  of  the  1762,  and  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Treasury  June,   1759,  to  July,  1765;   then  to  April,  1763.     He  had  been  Groom  of  the 

successively    Paymaster-General,    Chancellor  Stole  to  George  III.  when   Prince  of  Wales, 

of   the    Exchequer,  and   First  Lord  of  the  and    held    the   same  office  in  his  household 

Treasury  from  Dec.  1766,  to  March,  1782  ;  when  King. 

Secretary  of  State  from  April  to,  Dec.  1783  ;  3  Richard  Burton  Phillipson,  afterwards  a 

Chancellor  of  Oxford,  Oct.  3,    1772;    M.P.  General   and   Colonel   3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 

for   Banbury  from   Nov.   1754,   till  he  sue-  d.   Aug.   18,  1792  ;    unmarried  ;    M.P.  for 

ceeded  to  the  earldom.  Eye  from  Nov.  1762  to  March,  1768,  and 

-  John,  3rd   Earl  of  Lute,  E.G.,  b.  May  from  April,  1770,  till  his  death. 
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military  appointment  to  which  at  that  time  neither  his  rank  in  the 
army,  nor  his  services  in  the  field,  gave  him  any  strong  claim. 

When  the  war  with  America  broke  out,  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  one  division  of  the  British  army, 
and.  notwithstanding  his  opinions  of  the  injustice  of  that  war,  he 
considered  that  as  a  military  man,  he  could  not  decline  any  em- 
ployment offered  to  him.  One  great  man  took  a  different  line. 
When  Lord  Pitt  ^  returned  in  1766  from  Canada,  where  he  had  been 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,2  Lord  Chatham  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  commission  (an  example  which  was  followed  by  a  few 
others3),  and  he  did  not  permit  him  to  re-enter  the  army  till  1778, 
when  France  had  declared  war  against  England. 

The  same  sense  of  duty  which  made  Lord  Cornwallis  disregard 
his  own  political  views,  overcame  Ins  reluctance  to  quit  Ins  family, 
and  he  embarked  Feb.  10,  1776,  for  America,  with  the  local 
rank  of  Lieut. -General.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Lady 
Cornwallis,  who  was  strongly  averse  to  his  going  on  active  service, 
prevailed  upon  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,4  to  request 
the  lung  to  allow  Lord  Cornwallis  to  relinquish  his  appointment ; 
but  that  the  latter,  though  the  leave  was  given,  peremptorily  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of  the  permission.  He  returned  to  England 
in  Jan.  1778,  but  sailed  again  from  St.  Helens  in  the  Trident  on 
the  21st  of  April  following.  Lady  Cornwallis  and  her  children 
accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth,5  and  after  his  departure  she 
returned  to  Culford,  where  she  resumed  the  solitary  life  she  had 
led  since  his  first  departure,  but  grief  so  preyed  upon  her  health 

1  John  Lord  Pitt,  afterwards,  May  11,  sister  of  Beckford,  who  made  himself  so  con- 
1778,  2nd  Earl  of  Chatham,  K.G.,  a  General,  spicuous  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  may 
Colonel  4th  Regiment,  and  Governor  of  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  family  rea- 
Gibraltar;  b.  Sept.  10,  175(3,  d.  Sept.  24,  sons.  A  Captain  Watson,  M. P.  for  the  county 
1835;  m.  July  9,  1783,  Mary  Elizabeth,  of  Antrim,  also  resigned  his  commission, 
dau.  of  Thomas,  1st  Viscount  Sydney.  First  4  Hon.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  son  of 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  July,  1788,  to  Dec.  Charles,  4th  Lord  Cornwallis,  b.  Feb.  22, 
1794  ;  then  Privy  Seal,  or  "President  of  the  1713,  d.  March  19,  1783  ;  m.  Feb.  8,  1759, 
Council,  to  July,  1801  ;  then  Master-General  Caroline,  dau.  of  Hon.  William  Townshend, 
of  the  Ordnance  to  Feb.  1806,  and  again  3rd  son  of  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Townshend. 
from  April,  1807,  to  May,  1810.  On  re-  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  Feb.  18, 
entering  the  army  he  went  to  Gibraltar  as  1750,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aug. 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  and  was  13,  1708.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Edward, 
thus  absent  from  his  father's  funeral.  a  General. 

2  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  K.B.,  Colonel  5  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  going  to  America 
4th  Dragoons ;  created  Lord  Dorchester  Aug.  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
21,  1786;  b.  Sept.  3,  1724,  d.  Nov.  10,  peace,  and  also  sailed  in  the  'Trident,'  de- 
1808;  m.  May  22,  1772,  Maria,  dau.  of  scribes,  in  a  letter  to  (ieoige  Selwyn,  his  own 
Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Effingham.  For  his  misery  at  leaving  England,  and  adds, — "  Poor 
services  in  America  Lord  Dorchester  received  Lord  Cornwallis  is  going  to  experience  per- 
a  pension  of  1000?.  for  three  lives.  haps  something  like  what  I  have  felt,  for  he 

:i  Among  the  few  other  officers  who  re-  has  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  children, 
signed,  Lord  Effingham,  a  Lieut.-General,  was  and  we  embark  to-morrow,  if  the  wind 
the  only  one  of  high  rank.     His  mother  was       serves.      My  heart  bleeds  for  them." 
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as  to  bring  on  a  kind  of  jaundice,  of  which  she  eventually  died, 
Feb.  14, 1779.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  heard  of  her  dangerous  state, 
he  threw  up  his  command  and  again  came  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  a  few  weeks  before  her  death. 

Lady  Cornwallis  always  declared  to  her  confidential  attendant 
that  she  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  she  requested  that  a 
thorn-tree  should  be  planted  above  the  vault  where  she  was  buried, 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  her  heart — significant  of  the  sorrow 
which  destroyed  her  life.  She  also  directed  that  no  stone  should 
be  engraved  to  her  memory.     Both  wishes  were  complied  with.1 

The  death  of  his  wife  changed  Lord  Cornwallis's  intention  of 
remaining  at  home,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  again  offered  his 
services,  which  being  accepted,  he  returned  to  America,  and  there 
remained  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  York  Town. 

His  civil  as  wrell  as  his  military  talents 2  obtained  for  him  so 
high  a  reputation  that,  early  in  1782,  Lord  Shelburne  was  desirous 
of  appointing  him  Governor-General  of  India.  This  offer  he  hesi- 
tated to  accept,  both  because  he  was  not  yet  released  from  his 
parole,  and  because  he  considered  the  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General  too  limited.  Ultimately  he  was  induced  to  waive  his 
objections;  but  the  political  changes  in  1783  put  an  end  to  the 
proposed  nomination. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  mission  to  Frederick  the  Great3  in 
1785,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  for  some  years  unemployed,  and  lived 
principally  at  Culford.  But  when  Mr.  Pitt,4  having  in  the  new 
East  India  Bill  largely  increased  the  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General,  again  tendered  that  office,  united  to  that  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  embarked  for  India,  May  5, 1786, 

1  The  niche  in  the  vault  in  which  her  re-  office.  The  person  was  Earl  Cornwallis,  a 
mains  were  placed  was  closed  by  a  plain  person  whom  he  (Mr.  Fox)  named  now  only 
slab  of  marble,  not  even  bearing  the  name  ;  for  the  purpose  of  paying  homage  to  his  great 
which  was,  however,  added  in  1851,  shortly  character.  The  name  of  such  a  man  might 
after  the  funeral  of  the  late  Marchioness  Corn-  make  Parliament  consent  to  the  vesting  of  such 
wallis,  who  was  also  buried  at  Culford,  powers  in  a  Governor-General ;  but  certain 
though  the  estate  had  passed  out  of  the  pos-  he  was  that  nothing  but  the  great  character 
session  of  the  family  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  that  noble  lord  could  ever  induce  the 
marquis  in  1823.  The  thorn-tree  was  neces-  Legislature  to  commit  such  powers  to  an 
sanly  removed  in  March,  1855,  in  conse-  individual  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe." 
quence  of  alterations  to  the  church ;  but  it  3  Frederick  2nd,  King  of  Prussia,  com- 
was  replanted  in  the  churchyard,  where  it  is  monly  called  Frederick  the  Great,  b.  Jan.  24, 
(July,  1857)  still  living.  1712,  d.  Aug.  17,  1786  ;  m.  June  12,  1732, 

2  Mr.  Fox,  who  certainly  was  neither  per-  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Frederick  Albert  2nd,  Duke 
sonally  nor  politically  a  friend  of  Lord  Corn-  of  Brunswick. 

wallis,  thus  spoke  of  him,  on  bringing  in  the  4  Right   Hon.   William    Pitt,   2nd   son   of 

India   Pill,    Nov.  18,    1783  :-"  A    learned  William,  1st  Earl  of  Chatham ;   b.  May  28, 

gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  last  year  proposed  1759,  d.  Jan.  23,  1806,  having,  with   two 

to  give  the  most  extraordinary  power  to  the  short   intervals,    held    the    offices    of  Chan- 

Goveinor-General  of  Bengal ;  he  at  the  same  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of 

time  named  the  person  who  was  to  till  the  the  Treasury  from  July,  1782,  till  his  death. 
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having  very  shortly  before  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter.1  He 
had  hardly  returned  home  in  1794,  with  a  reputation  so  highly  and 
so  justly  increased,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  command 
of  all  the  allied  armies  on  the  Continent.  The  jealousy  of  Austria 
and  Prussia — the  weakness  of  Holland  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field — the  little  military  talent  displayed  by  the  Duke  of 
York,2  or  indeed  by  any  of  the  allied  generals — all  combined  to 
render  it  advisable  to  give  the  supreme  command  to  some  man, 
whose  position  and  character  would  inspire  general  confidence. 
The  proposition  to  nominate  Lord  Cornwallis  emanated  from 
Austria.     Why  tin's  scheme  failed  will  appear  in  the  proper  place. 

In  Feb.  1795,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance.  Mr.  Pitt  had  long  been  desirous  of  having  his 
assistance  in  the  Cabinet ;  and,  when  he  was  about  to  return  from 
India,  kept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  open  for  hini.  This, 
however,  Lord  Cornwallis  declined,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that 
having  no  habit  of  public  speaking,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
defence  of  the  measures  of  Government ;  but  that  objection  did  not 
apply  to  a  military  office. 

The  mutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army  in  1796  was 
considered  so  serious,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  agreed  to  go  again  to  India  to  quell  the 
spirit  of  insubordination.  After  being  sworn  in  as  Governor-General, 
Feb.  1797,  circumstances  occurred  which  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

In  1798,  the  state  of  Ireland  became  most  alarming ;  and  as 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  cordially 
agree,  it  was  determined  to  unite  the  two  offices  in  one  person. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  selected  for  this  important  post,  which  he 
held  till  May,  1801. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
France,  where  he  negociated  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  A  few  subse- 
quent years  were  passed  in  domestic  life  ;  his  only  son,  Lord 
Brome,  who  had  married,  April  17,  1797,  Lady  Louisa  Gordon,3 
generally  residing  with  him  at  Culford. 

The  displeasure  which  Lord  Wellesley's 4  proceedings  in  India 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  was  knighted  (a  neces-  2  Frederick,    Duke   of  York,    2nd   son   of 

sary  preliminary  to  receiving  the  Order  of  the  George  III.,  b.  Aug.   16,  1763,  d.  Jan.   5, 

Garter)  before  he  sailed  for  India.    Though  the  1827;  m.  Sept.  29,  1791,  Frederica,  dau.  of 

honour  had  virtually  been  conferred  some  time  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
before,  he  was  not  actually  elected  till  June  2,  3  Fourth  dau.  of  Alexander,  4th  Duke  of 

1786,  on  which  day  the  Princes  Edward,  An-  Gordon,  by  Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Max- 

gustus,  and  Adolphus,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  well,  Bart.,  of  Monreith;  b.  Dec.  27,  1775, 

Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Marquis  d.  Dec.  5,  1850. 

of  Buckingham,  were  invested.    This  was  only  4  Richard,  3rd  Earl  of  Mornington,  created 

the   third    instance    of  a  Peer  being  elected  Baron  Wellesley  Oct.  20,  1797,  and  raised  to 

while  abroad.  the  Marquisate  Dec.  2,  1799 ;  E.G.;  b.  June 
VOL.  I.                                                        * 
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excited,  both  in  the  Government  and  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
induced  them  to  urge  Lord  Cornwallis  to  accept  for  the  third  time 
the  post  of  Governor-General.  Though  advancing  age  and  im- 
paired health  might  well  have  excused  him,  he  would  not  refuse 
the  appointment,  but  embarked  early  in  1805.  His  physical 
powers  were  however  overtasked  ;  the  confinement  and  privations 
of  a  long  voyage  produced  their  effect ;  his  body,  though  not  his 
intellect,  failed.  Very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  set  out 
for  the  Upper  Provinces,  where  his  presence  was  greatly  needed. 
But  he  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Ghazipoor,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  5,  1805,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

During  many  years  of  active  service  in  the  field,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  struck  but  once,  and  he  would  not  then  allow  his  name 
to  appear  in  the  list  of  wounded.  Though  himself  devoted  to  his 
profession,  he  was  unwilling  that  his  only  son  should  follow  the 
same  line.  He  had  no  grandson  ;  but  in  the  next  generation  six  of 
his  descendants  embraced  the  military  profession.  Two  l  of  these 
had  retired  from  the  army  before  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out. 
The  remaining  four  all  fell  in  the  Crimea  within  the  space  of  ten 
months.  Two 2  were  killed  at  Inkerman  ;  one 3  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  of  Balaclava ;  and  the  fourth 4  was  killed  in 
the  trenches  about  a  week  previous  to  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 

20,  1760,  d.  Sept.  26,  1842;  m.  1st,  Nov.  tenant  and  Captain  Grenadier  Guards ;  3rd  son 

29,  1794,  Hyacinthe,  dau.  of  M.  Pierre  Ro-  of  Lord  and  Lady  Braybrooke;    b.  Oct.  26, 

land;  2nd,  Feb.  29,  1825,  Marianne,  dau.  of  1824.      He  was  mortally  wounded  Nov.  5, 

Richard  Caton,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Robert  18.54,  while  cheering  on  his  men,  and  died 

Patterson,  Esq.     Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  that  night. 

Sept.  19,  1786,  to  Aug.  1797;  Governor-  Hon.  Granville  Charles  Cornwallis  Eliot,  2nd " 
General  erf  India  from  Oct.  1797  to  July  30,  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  St.  Germans, 
1805  ;  Ambassador  to  Spain  from  July  to  Dec.  Lieutenant  and  Captain  Coldstream  Guards ; 
1809;  then  Secretary  of  State  to  March,  b.  Sept.  9,  1828 ;  killed  Nov.  5,  1854. 
1812;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Dec.  1821  3  Hon.  Grey  Neville,  Cornet  5th  Dragoon 
to  March,  1828,  and  from  Sept.  1833  to  Guards,  5th  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bray- 
Dec.  1835;  Lord  Steward  from  Nov.  1830  brooke;  b.  Oct.  5,  1830,  d.  at  Scutari  Nov. 
to  Sept.  1833;  and  Lord  Chamberlain  from  11,  1854,  of  wounds  received  at  Balaclava 
April  to  May,  1835.     M.P.  for  Berealston,  Oct.  25. 

Saltash,  and  Windsor,  from  March,  1784,  to  4  Charles    Cornwallis    Ross,    Captain    3rd 

May,  1796.                                    •  Regiment  (the  Buffs),  eldest  son  of  Charles 

1  Hon.  Richard  Cornwallis  Neville,  eldest  Ross,  Esq.,  and  Mary,  4th  dau.  of  Charles, 
son  of  Richard,  3rd  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  2nd  Marquis  Cornwallis;  b.  April  5,  1827. 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles,  2nd  Marquis  On  the  night  of  August  31,  1855,  he  was 
Cornwallis;  b.  March  17,1780;  m.  Jan.  27,  engaged  in  posting  senti-ies  in  advance  of  the 
1852,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Hector,  3rd  Earl  of  trenches  when  the  Russians  fired  upon  the 
Norbury.  By  his  father's  death,  March  13,  party.  Captain  Ross  never  returned  to  the 
1858,  he  has  become  4th  Lord  Braybrooke.  camp,  and  all  efforts  at  that  time  to  learn  his 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  Grenadier  Guards.  fate  were  unavailing.     About  a  year  later  it 

Edward,  Lord  Eliot,  eldest  son  of  Edward,  was  ascertained  that  he  was  earned  mortally 

3rd    Earl  of  St.   Germans,  and  Jemima,  3rd  wounded  into  Sebastopol,  and  lived  only  long 

dau.  of  Charles,  2nd  Marquis  Cornwallis;  b.  enough  to  give  his  name.    His  brother  officers 

April  'J,  L827.  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  Cath- 

2  Hon.     Henry    Aldworth    Neville,    Lieu-  cart's  Hill. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  — -  Congress  at  Philadelphia  — 
Skirmish  between  Royal  troops  and  militia  —  Evacuation  of  Boston  —  Lord 
Cornwallis  sails  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  America  —  Defeat  of  the 
Americans  at  Brooklyn  and  at  White  Plains  —  Lord  Cornwallis  overruns 
Jersey  —  Attack  on  Trenton  by  the  Americans  —  Discontent  of  the  loyalists 
of  Jersey  —  Force  of  the  two  armies  — ■  Battle  of  the  Brandywine  —  Lord 
Cornwallis  returns  to  England  —  Negotiations  between  France  and  America  — 
Resumes  his  command  —  Returns  to  England  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Lady  Cornwallis  —  Rejoins  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York  —  State  of  affairs 
at  the  close  of  1779. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  have 
been  so  often  described,  that  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  would 
be  superfluous.  The  Seven  Years'  War  had  involved  England  in 
financial  difficulties,  and,  as  many  expeditions  had  been  undertaken 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies,  it  was  not  thought  unreason- 
able that  they  should  contribute  to  defray  some  portion  of  the 
expenditure.  The  Colonial  agents,  among  whom  was  Franklin,1 
expressed  no  serious  objection  to  this  principle,  nor  did  they 
strongly  oppose  the  Stamp  Act,  which  passed  in  1765.  In  the 
following  year  the  Declaratory  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
repealed. 

In  1767  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  or  rather  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Charles  Townshend,2  reproduced  a  scheme  of  taxation, 
winch,  two  years  later,  when  the  disaffection  in  America  had  so 
greatly  increased,  he  was  anxious  to  modify,  if  not  to  abandon 
altogether.  But  even  this  feeble  attempt  at  conciliation  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Duke,  with  several  of  his  colleagues, 
resigned.     The  new  Administration  proposed  the  repeal  of  all  the 

1  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  Jan.  17,  1706,  keith  ;  she  was  created  Baroness  Greenwich 
d.  April  17,  1790;  m.  Sept.  1,  1730,  Dec.  22,  17(36.  At  various  times  Mr.  Towns- 
Deborah,    d.   of Read,   Esq.,    ofPhila-  hend  held  the  several  offices  of  Lord  of  Trade, 

delphia.  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  Secretary  at  War, 

2  Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshend,  2nd  son  First  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
of  Charles,  3rd  Viscount  Townshend,  b.  1725,  Paymaster-General,  and,  lastly,  Chancellor  of 
d.  Sept.  4,  .1767;  m.  July  18,  1755,  Caro-  the  Exchequer.  M.P.  for  Great  Yarmouth, 
line,  dau.  and  coheir  of  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Saltash,  and  Harwich,  from  Nov.  1747  till 
Argyle,  and  widow  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Dal-  his  death. 
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taxes  except  that  on  tea  ; l  but  sueli  was  the  temper  of  the  House, 
that  this  concession  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  204  to  142. 
The  Colonists,  though  partially  gratified  by  this  measure,  did  not 
regard  it  as  completely  satisfactory.  In  1772,  a  large  body  of 
armed  men  boarded  the  Gaspee,  a  small  man-of-war  stationed 
off  Providence  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  burnt  it.  Another  event 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  which  added  to  the  irritation  felt  in 
England.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Whateley,2  a  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  liim  by  the  Governor 3  of  Massachusetts,  and  other 
intimate  friends,  during  the  years  1767-8-9,  were  abstracted  from 
his  papers,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Franklin,  then  agent  for 
that  colony.  By  whom  this  act  was  committed  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained,4  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  done 
at  the  instigation  of  Franklin,  who  at  once  transmitted  the  papers 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Boston.  As  they  contained  severe 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  many  leading  men  in  the  colony,  they 
excited  much  anger,  and  a  petition  was  immediately  sent  over 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  Governor.  The  case  was  heard 
before  the  Privy  Council  Jan.  29,  1774.  Wedderburn,5  then 
Solicitor-General,  not  content  with  opposing  the  petition — which 
was  rejected  without  hesitation — was  led  by  feelings  of  private 
animosity  to  make  a  violent  personal  attack 6  upon  Franklin,  who 
from  that  moment  became  an  inexorable  enemy  to  England.  The 
destruction  in  Boston  Harbour  (Dec.  18,  1773)  of  several  cargoes 

1  In  a  speech  on  American  taxation  Lord  wounded.  A  few  days  after  Dr.  Franklin 
North  estimated  the  duty  on  tea  at  only  inserted  a  paragraph  in  the  papers,  with  his 
12,000/.  a-year.  name  affixed,  accepting  the  whole  responsi- 

2  Thomas  Whateley,   d.  May,  1772  ;   un-  bility  of  the  transaction. 

married.     For  some  time  Private  Secretary  5  Alexander    Wedderburn,    created    Lord 

to    Mr.   Grenville ;    then    Secretary  of   the  Loughborough    June    14,    1780,    and    made 

Treasury  from  April,  1764,  to  July,  1765,  Earl  of  Rosslyn  April  21,  1801  ;  b.  Feb.  13, 

and  Under  Secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk  1772.  1733,  d.   Jan.   3,   1803;  m.   1st,  Dec.   31, 

He  was  not  in  office  at  the  time  the  letters  1767,  Betty   Anne,   dau.   and  heir  of  John 

referred   to  were  written,   but  he  probably  Dawson,   Esq.,   of  Morley;    and  2nd,  Aug. 

communicated  them  to  Government.     M.P.  1782,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  William,  1st  Vis- 

for  Ludgershall  from  1762  to  1768,  and  then  count    Courtenay.       Solicitor-General    Jan. 

for  Castle  Rising    till    his  death.      He  was  1771  to  June,  1778  ;  then  Attorney-General 

author  of  an  anonymous  book  on  Modern  Gar-  to  June,  1780  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 

dening,  which  ran  through  several  editions.  Pleas  to  Jan.  1793,  and  Chancellor  to  April, 

3  Thomas  Hutchinson,  b.  1711,  d.  June  3,  1801;  M.P.  successively  for  the  Ayr  bo- 
1780.  A  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  Go-  roughs,  Richmond,  Okehampton,  and  Bishop's 
vernor  of  that  colony  from  1770  till  April,  Castle,  from  Nov.  1761  till  he  was  made  a 


1774. 


peer 


4  Mr.  John  Temple,  who  had  lately  been  G  He    called   him    "  Homo  trium  littera- 

Lieut.-Governor  of- New  Hampshire,  was  sus-  rum,"  a  classical  mode  of  designating  "  fur" 

pected  to  have  been  the  person  who  actually  — a  thief.     This  speech  was  never  forgotten 

took    these    letters.      William,    brother    and  nor  forgiven  by  Franklin,  who  carefully  pre- 

executor   of  Thomas  Whateley,   called   him  served  the  velvet  coat  he  happened  to  wear 

out  fir  this  supposed  offence.     They  fought  on  the  occasion,  and  put  it  on  again  the  day 

Dec.  11, 1773,  and  Mr.  Whateley  was  severely  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  1783. 
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of  tea,  valued  at  18,000?.,  by  a  body  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  indignation  raised  in 
England  induced  Parliament  to  pass,  upon  very  short  notice,  two 
Bills,  one  to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  the  other  to  make  material 
alterations  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  These  measures 
produced  such  excitement  in  that  province,  that  the  Governor, 
General  Gage,1  was  compelled,  June  17,  1774,  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly — the  last  held  under  royal  authority.  He  moreover 
considered  his  own  position  so  precarious,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  seize  the  arms  and  stores  (partly  private  property)  at 
Charlestown  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  Cambridge,  and  other  places; 
and  to  throw  up  some  fortifications  at  Boston. 

In  September  the  discontented  party  held  a  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  after  sitting  for  fifty-two  days,  closed  its  discussions 
Oct.  26.  It  was  attended  by  fifty-one  delegates,  sent  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island  and  Providence,  Con- 
ine tit  -lit,  New  York,  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas  ;  Georgia  did  not  join  till  later. 
Although  the  terms  in  which  the  resolutions  were  couched  were  still 
loyal,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Assembly  were  of  a  different 
character,  and  plainly  indicated  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
delegates.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  extreme  party  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  some  concession  on  the  part  of  England  which 
would  have  justified  their  more  moderate  colleagues  in  with- 
drawing from  the  approaching  contest.  On  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, Jan.  1775,  Lord  Chatham,  then  in  opposition,  laid  a  Bill 
on  the  table,  with  a  view  of  conciliation.  But  as  it  asserted  in 
distinct  terms  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  mother 
country — the  very  principle  so  warmly  repudiated  by  the  colonists 
— it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  good  it  could  have  effected.  The 
measure  was,  however,  rejected,  ministers  being  uniformly  supported 
by  large  majorities  in  both  houses.  Before  intelligence  of  these 
proceedings  reached  America,  the  first  blood  had  been  shed  there. 
On  April  19,  1775,  the  royal  troops  endeavoured  to  seize  large 
stores  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and,  though  partially  successful, 
lost  300  men  in  a  skirmish  with  the  militia. 

The  Congress,  which  had  re-assembled  at  Philadelphia,  then 
ordered  men  to  be  levied,  and  issued  paper-money,  thus  prac- 
tically raising  the  standard  of  rebellion.     Towards  the  close  of 

1  Hon.  Thomas  Gage,  2nd  son  of  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey.    He  was  made  Commandcr-in- 

lst  Viscount  Gage,  a  General  and  Colonel  of  Chief  in  America  176  4,  Governor  of  Massa- 

the  22nd  Regiment;  b.  1720,  d.  April  2, 1788;  chusctts  April,  1774,  and  resigned  both  offices 

m.  Dee.  8,  1758,  Margaret,  dan.  and  heir  of  Oct.  1775. 


Peter  Kemble,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Council 
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Chap.  II. 


May  Sir  William  Howe,1  General  Clinton,2  and  General  Burgoyne,3 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  considerable  force.  Thinking  it  necessary 
at  once  to  dislodge  the  provincials,  who  were  fortifying  the  heights 
winch  commanded  Boston,  they  attacked  Breed's  Hill,  June  17.  In 
this  action,  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  from  the 
name  of  an  adjoining  height,  the  British  troops  were  victorious, 
but,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  position,  not  without  severe  loss.4 
Although  the  repulse  of  General  Arnold,5  and  the  death  of  Colonel 
Montgomery 6  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  Dec.  31,  had  saved 
Canada  from  fallino:  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  Sir  William  Howe 
determined,  early  in  March,  1776,  to  evacuate  Boston,  which  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  hold,  with  a  tacit  understanding  that 
he  should  not  be  molested  during  this  operation.  Owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  transport,  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  means  of 
escape  for  all  the  loyalists.  Large  quantities  of  stores  and  ammu- 
nition were  left  behind,  together  with  250  pieces  of  artillery,  one- 
half  of  which,  at  least,  were  serviceable.  Every  other  post  held 
by  the  royal  army  was  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  and,  instead  of 


1  Hon.  Sir  William  Howe,  K.B.,  after- 
wards 5th  Viscount  Howe,  a  General, 
Colonel  19th  Dragoons;  b.  Aug.  10,  1729, 
d.  July  12,  1814  ;  m.  June  4,  1765.  Frances, 
dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly.  He 
had  been  at  the  capture  of  Bellisle  and  of 
the  Havana,  and  was  Commander-in-Chief  in 
America  from  May,  1775,  to  May  24,  1778 ; 
Lieut.-General  of  the  Ordnance  from  April, 
1782,  to  Nov.  1804.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom  he  had 
previously  commanded. 

2  General,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
K.B.,  Colonel  7th  Light  Dragoons,  and  Go- 
vernor of  Gibraltar  from  July,  1794,  till  his 
death ;  son  of  Hon.  George  Clinton,  and 
grandson  of  Francis,  6th  Earl  of  Lincoln  ; 
b.  1738,  d.  Dec.  13,  1795;  m.  Feb.  1767, 
Harriet,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Carter, 
Esq.  He  succeeded  Sir  W.  Howe  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  America,  and  resigned 
that  office  May,  1782.  M.P.  for  Borough- 
bridge  from  Nov.  1772  to  1774,  then  "for 
Newark  to  March,  1784. 

3  Lieut.-General  Burgoyne,  a  natural  son 
of  Lord  Bingley,  Colonel  4th  Regiment,  b. 
1730,  d.  Aug.  4,  1792;  m.  in  early  life 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  Edward,  11th  Earl  of 
Derby.  Previous  to  his  campaigns  in  Ame- 
rica he  had  seen  some  service  under  the 
Comte  de  laLippe  in  Portugal ;  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland  from  April,  1782,  to  Dec. 
1784;  M.P.  for  Midhurst  from  Nov.  1762, 
to  March,  1768,  and  then  for  Preston  till  his 
death.     His  reputation  as  an  author  stood  at 


least  as  high  as  his  character  as  a  general.  In 
the  '  Heiress,'  one  of  his  best-known  comedies, 
Miss  Fan-en,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Emily, 
is  said  to  have  fascinated  Lady  Charlotte 
Burgoyne's  nephew,  the  12th  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  wife  she  afterwards  became. 

4  The  official  return  was,  19  officers  and 
207  rank  and  file  killed,  70  officers  and  758 
rank  and  file  wounded.  The  Americans 
owned  only  to  449,  but  their  loss  was 
notoriously  much  larger.  The  British  moved 
to  the  attack  in  heavy  marching  order,  with 
three  days'  provisions  ;  altogether  a  weight  of 
125  lbs.! 

5  Benedict  Arnold,  originally  a  druggist 
and  horsedealer  at  Newhaven ;  b.  Jan.  3, 
1740,  d.  June  14,  1801 ;  m.  1778,  Margaret, 
dau.  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  collateral  relation  of  William 
Shippen,  the  celebrated  Jacobite  M.P.  She 
was  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  in 
the  Mischianza.  After  he  abandoned  the 
American  cause  he  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  In 
July,  1793,  a  pension  of  500£.  was  conferred 
upon  his  wife,  and  of  100/.  on  each  of  his 
children. 

6  Richard  Montgomery,  b.  Dec.  1736, 
killed  at  the  attack  on  Quebec  Dec.  31,  1775  ; 
m.,  July,  1773,  a  dau.  of  Robert  Living- 
stone, Esq.,  a  judge  at  New  York.  He  had 
served  in  Wolfe's  regiment  at  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  His  brother  Alexander,  commonly 
called  Black  Montgomery,  was  member  for 
Donegal  county  for  many  years. 
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ocupying  New  York,  which  was  well  affected,  or  selecting  some 
other  important  post,  Sir  William  Howe  concentrated  his  whole 
force  at  Halifax.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  open  the  ensuing 
campaign  with  an  attempt  to  recover  a  coimtry  voluntarily  re- 
linguished. 

Great  efforts  were  made  at  home  to  send  out  large  reinforce- 
ments. Seven  regiments  of  infantry  were  assembled  at  Cork  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  whom  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-General  in 
America  was  conferred  Jan.  1,  1776.  The  arrangements  for  this 
expedition  were  so  dilatory,  that  it  did  not  sail  till  Feb.  10,  and, 
after  a  singularly  long  passage,  only  arrived  off  Cape  Fear  on  the 
3rd  of  May. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain.1 

On  board  the  Bristol,  March  7,  1776. 
MY  LOKD,  Latitude  42°  34' ;   Longitude  13°  42'  from  London. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  informing  your  lordsliip  by  a  home- 
ward-bound ship,  that  we  have  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  that  our 
voyage  liitherto  has  been  very  unsuccessful;  the  wind  has  been 
almost  always  contrary,  and,  till  the  first  of  this  month,  constant 
and  most  violent  gales  of  wmd.  We  have  now  but  fourteen  sail  in 
company  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  attention  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker  ;2  and  of  the  fourteen  there  are  but  six  or  seven 
transports  with  troops.  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  our  arrival  on 
the  American  coast  before  the  end  of  next  month  at  soonest,  and 
the  assembling  the  fleet  off  Cape  Fear,  where  there  is  no  port,  may 
be  a  work  of  some  tune.  The  wind  is  now  south-west,  which  is 
nearly  the  course  we  want  to  steer.  The  Active  and  Action  frigates 
are  separated  from  us,  and  I  hope  they  will  make  the  best  of  then- 
way  and  cruize  off  Cape  Fear,  for  the  protection  of  our  transports 
as  they  arrive.  Sir  Peter  Parker  sends  to  the  Admiralty  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  our  voyage.  Your  lordship  will  make 
allowances  for  the  motion  of  the  sliip  when  you  are  deciphering  this 
scrawl,  and  believe  me,  &c,  Cornwallis. 

1  Lord  George  Germain,  son  of  Lionel,  1st  of  Vice-Treasurer  in  Ireland,  First  Lord  of 

Duke  of  Dorset,   and  godson  of  George  I.,  Trade,    and  Secretary  of   State,    from    Dec. 

created  Viscount  Sackville   Feb.   11,  1782;  1765,  to  Feb.  11,  1782.     M.P.  for  Dover, 

b.  Jan.   26,    1716,  d.  April  26,  1785;   m.  Hythe,  and  Grinstead,  from  Dec.  1741,  till  he 

Sept.  3,  1754,  Diana,  dau.  and  coheir  of  John  was  made  a  peer;   and  in  Ireland  for  Porfc- 

Sambrooke,  Esq.,  of  Gubbins.     He  was  de-  arlington  from  1735  to  1761. 

prived  of  his  military  rank  and  the  Lieut.-  2  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.,  so 

Generalship   of  the    Ordnance   in    1759    on  created  Dec.  28, 1782,  afterwards  Admiral  of 

account  of  Minden.     He  had  previously  been  the  Fleet;  b.  1716,  d.  Dec.  21,  1811;  m. 

Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Ireland  Margaret,  dan.  of  Walter  Nugent,  Esq.    M.P. 

from  Sept.  1751  to  May,  1754,  and  he  after-  for  Seafovd  and  Maldou  from  April,  1784,  to 

wards  held,  with  intervals,  the  various  olliccs  June,  1790. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

On  board  the  Bristol,  April  18,  1776. 
MY  LORD,  Latitude  22°  50'  North ;  Longitude  60°  00'  West  from  London. 

I  have  nothing  to  inform  your  lordship  of  but  that  our  passage 
has  been  very  tedious,  and  that  we  are  still  about  370  leagues  from 
our  rendezvous  at  Cape  Fear.  We  have  with  us  twenty  ships  in 
company,  besides  two  artillery-ships  and  foiu'  victuallers.  I  hope 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  not  be  long  after  ns.  I  hope  your  lordship 
received  my  letter  of  the  7th  of  March  ;  tins  goes  by  a  ship  bound 
to  Londonderry.  The  troops  are  in  general  healthy.  I  most  heartily 
wish  that  I  could  be  a  more  agreeable  correspondent ;  and  am  with 
great  regard,  &c,  Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Camp  at  Cape  Fear,  May  16,  1776. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  3rd  of  tins  month,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  that  many  of  the  transports  had  got  here  before  us.  Your 
lordship  will  hear  from  General  Clinton  the  present  state  of  this 
colony,  and  his  intention  of  going  from  hence  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
ports are  watered.  From  what  I  have  heard  since  I  came  here  I 
must  still  more  lament  the  fatal  delays  that  prevented  the  armament 
from  arriving  in  time  in  this  province,  as  I  am  now  convinced  that  it 
would  have  produced  the  most  happy  effects  in  this  and  probably  in 
the  other  southern  colonies.  I  shall  now  probably  serve  in  the  army 
under  General  Howe.  I  have  only  to  assure  your  lordship  that 
wherever  it  may  be  my  lot  to  serve  his  Majesty,  I  shall  do  it  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

This  tedious  passage  appears  to  have  been  most  unfortunate,  and 
it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  would  have 
residted  from  an  earlier  junction  with  General  Clinton,  who  had  pre- 
viously arrived  from  the  northward  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  force.  It  had  been  intended  to  make  a  serious  attack  on 
the  Carolinas,  where  the  loyalists  were  assembled  in  arms;  but 
then  rising  was  premature,  and  they  were  totally  defeated  before 
the  regular  troops  could  move  to  then  support.  After  a  delay  of 
nearly  two  months,  General  Clinton  determined  to  threaten  Charles- 
town,  and  a  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  winch  commanded  the  approach 
by  water,  was  cannonaded  by  the  fleet  June  28th.  But  this  attack 
failed  completely.     The  ships  were  never   near   enough   to   be    of 
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effective  service — the  troops  were  unable  to  land — and  the  attempt 
was  relinquished — one  frigate  having  been  burnt,  and  several  other 
vessels  disabled.  A  month  of  inactivity  followed,  before  the  troops 
sailed  to  join  the  main  army;  and  in  tins  unsatisfactory  manner 
commenced  Lord  Cornwallis's  American  campaigns. 

It  A^as  not  till  the  month  of  June  that  Sir  W.  Howe  had  thought 
fit  to  leave  Halifax.  He  then  took  possession  of  Staten  Island, 
where,  early  in  July,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Howe,1  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  armed  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. Had  these  overtures  been  made  before  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (July  4),  some  good  effect  might  have 
been  produced ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  Congress,  after  exhausting 
every  subterfuge  to  avoid  meeting  the  Commissioners,  positively  re- 
fused even  to  discuss  the  terms  proposed.  War  became  inevitable, 
and  Washington,2  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  took 
active  measures  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 

All  hope  of  a  peaceable  termination  of  the  dispute  being  at  an 
end,  Sir  W.  Howe  determined  at  length  to  commence  operations. 
He  landed  August  22nd  on  Long  Island,  with  a  large  force,  of  which 
one  division  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  four 
days  later,  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  great  loss3  at  Brooklyn, 
but  so  slack  was  the  pursuit  that  they  retired  unmolested  behind 
then  lines  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  embarked 
on  the  29th  for  New  York.  Had  Sir  William  displayed  a  little 
energy,  the  whole  army,  9000  strong,  would  probably  have  been  cut 
off.  Lord  Cornwallis's  corps  was  but  slightly  engaged,  nor  had  he 
a  more  active  part  in  the  capture  of  New  York,  which  took  place 
September  15  after  some  unimportant  skirmishes.  Several  weeks 
passed  before  the  British  troops  again  moved,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  28  that  the  two  armies  came  into  collision  at  the  White 
Plains.  Sir  W.  Howe  was  victorious,  but  again  neglected  to 
improve  his  advantage.  The  Americans,  feebly  pursued,  retired 
behind  the  Croton,  retaining  possession  of  Forts  Washington  and 
Lee,  situated  one  on  each  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  their 

1  Richard,  4th  Viscount  Howe  in  Ireland ;  and  dau.  of  John  Dandridge,  Esq.  Washing- 
a  Vice-Admiral;  created  April  20,  1782,  ton's  family,  long  settled  in  Virginia,  was 
Viscount  Howe  in  England;  and  Aug.  19,  related  to  the  Earls  Ferrers,  and  quartered 
1788,  raised  to  an  earldom;  K.G. ;  after-  the  same  arms:  he  himself  was  proud  of  his 
wards  Admiral  of  the  Fleet;  b.  March  19,  English  descent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
172(i,  d.  Aug.  5,  1799  ;  m.  March  10,  1758,  of  the  first  five  American  Presidents  four 
Mary,  dau.  of  Chiverton  Hartopp,   Esq.,  of  were  Virginians. 

Welly;  M. P.  for  Dartmouth  from  May,  1757,  3  The   English   loss   was  about  70  killed 

till  he  was  created  an  English  peer.  and  230  wounded,  the  American  upwards  of 

2  George  Washington,  b.  (in  England)  Feb.  2000.  Three  of  their  generals  were  taken 
22,   1732,   d.   Dec.   14,  1799  ;   m.   Jan.   (3,  prisoners. 

1759,  Martha,  widow  of  J.  P.  Curtis,  Esq., 
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cross-fire  preventing  all  access  to  Jersey.  Two  corps  were  at  length 
detached  to  attack  them.  Fort  Washington  was  captured  Novem- 
ber 15,  and  on  the  ISth  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the  river,  and 
took  possession  of  Fort  Lee  without  resistance.  Being  reinforced 
by  two  fresh  brigades,  he  pushed  forward,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  month  had  overrun  and  subdued  Jersey.  But  while  the  dispi- 
rited enemy  were  flying  in  confusion  before  him,  his  pursuit  was 
unfortunately  checked  by  an  order  to  halt  at  Brunswick,  and  a 
week  elapsed  before  he  was  authorized  to  move  forward.  Such, 
however,  was  his  activity,  that  although  the  enemy  were  then  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  him,  he  reached  Princetown  only  one  hour 
after  Washington  had  quitted  it,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  December  3, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  boat  crossing  to  the  opposite  bank.  Had 
he  originally  been  allowed  to  continue  the  pursuit,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  whole  of  Washington's  army  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  weather  had  by  this  time  become  very  cold,  and  the  troops 
were  placed  in  winter-quarters,  the  advanced  posts  of  Trenton  and 
Borderton  being  confided,  by  the  express  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  to  the  Hessians  under  Colonel  Ehalle *  and  Count  Donop.2 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LOUD,  New  York,  Dec.  2b,  177G. 

In  Jersey,  upon  the  approach  of  the  van  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis' corps  to  Brunswick  by  a  forced  march  on  the  1st  hist.,  the 
enemy  went  off  most  precipitately  to  Princetown,  and,  had  they 
not  prevented  the  passage  of  the  Eariton  by  breaking  a  part  of 
Brunswick  Bridge,  so  great  was  the  confusion  among  them  that 
their  army  must  inevitably  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 

My  first  design  extending  no  further  than  to  get  and  keep  pos- 
session of  East  Jersey,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  orders  not  to  advance 
beyond  Brunswick,  which  occasioned  him  to  discontinue  his  pursuit ; 
but  finding  the  advantage  that  might  be  gained  by  pushing  on  to 
the  Delaware  and  the  possibility  of  getting  to  Philadelplria,  the 
communication  leading  to  Brunswick  wras  reinforced,  and  on  the 
6th  I  joined  his  lordship  with  the  4th  brigade  of  British,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Grant ; 3  on  the  7th  Lord  Cornwallis' 

1  Colonel  Ehalle  was  killed  Dec.  2G,  1776,  Fort  du  Quesne.     He  was  surprised  by  the 
at  Trenton.  French  and  Indians,  defeated,  and,  with  19 

2  Count  Donop  was  killed  Oct.  27,  1777,  officers,  taken  prisoner.    (See  '  United  Service 
at  Red  Bank.  Magazine,'   April,  1857,  p.  587.)     In  later 

:t  .Major-General,  afterwards  General  James  life  he  was  a  great  gourmand,  and  it  is  said 

Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  Colonel  11th   Regi-  that  he  made  his  cook  sleep  in  his  room,  that 

ment,    b.    1720,    d.   April   13,    180G  ;     un-  he  might  at  once  communicate  to  him  any 

married.      In  Oct.  1758,  he,  then  a  major,  new  ideas  on  culinary  matters. 
was    sent    with    800    men    to    reconnoitre 
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corps,  the  Guards  excepted,  who  were  left  at  Brunswick,  marched 
to  Frincetown,  which  the  enemy  had  quitted  on  the  same  day. 
This  corps  marched  in  two  divisions  on  the  8th ;  the  first  advancing 
to  Trenton  reached  the  Delaware  soon  after  the  enemy's  rearguard 
had  crossed.  Their  main  army,  having  passed  the  preceding  day 
and  night,  took  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  rear  division,  halted  at  Maidenhead, 
six  miles  from  Trenton,  and  marched  at  one  o'clock  next  morning  to 
Cornel's  Ferry,  thirteen  miles  higher  up  the  Delaware,  in  some 
expectation  of  finding  boats  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  river,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  the  enemy 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy  or  to  secure  on  the  south 
side,  all  the  boats  that  could  possibly  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  passage  of  the  Delaware  being  thus  rendered  impracticable, 
his  Lordship  took  post  at  Pennington,  in  which  place  and  Trenton 
the  two  divisions  remained  until  the  14th,  when  the  weather  having 
become  too  severe  to  keep  the  field,  and  the  winter  cantonments 
being  arranged,  the  troops  marched  from  both  places  to  their 
respective  stations,  which  wall  be  fully  explained  by  a  sketch  which 
accompanies  this  despatch.  The  chain,  I  own,  is  rather  too  exten- 
sive, but  I  was  hiduced  to  occupy  Burlington  to  cover  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  in  which  there  are  many  loyal  inhabitants,  and 
trusting  to  the  almost  general  submission  of  the  country  to  the 
southward  of  this  chain,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  corps  placed  hi 
the  advanced  posts,  I  conclude  the  troops  will  be  in  perfect  security. 
Lord  Cornwrallis  and  Major-General  Yaughan l  having  desired  to 
return  to  Britain,  the  command  in  Jersey  is  given  to  Major-General 
Grant,  in  whose  approved  good  conduct  I  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

I  cannot  too  much  commend  Lord  CornwaUis's  good  services 
during  this  campaign,  and  particularly  the  ability  and  conduct  he 
displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  "enemy  from  Fort  Lee  to  Trenton,  a 
distance  exceding  eighty  miles,  in  which  he  was  well  supported  by 
the  ardour  of  his  corps,  who  cheerfully  quitted  their  tents  and  heavy 
baggage  as  impediments  to  then-  march. 

I  have,  &c, 

W.  Howe. 

These  successive  defeats  so  disheartened  the  Americans,  that 
many  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  a  still  larger  number  aban- 

1  Hon.  Major-General,  afterwards  Lieut.-  tied  ;   M.P.  for  Berwick  from    Nov.   1774, 

General  Sir  John  Vaughan,  K.B.,  and  Colonel  till    his    death,    and    for    St.  Johnstown    in 

46th  Regiment,  2nd  son  of  Wilmot,  3rd  Vis-  Ireland  from  Way,  1770,  to  July,  1783. 
count  Lisburne ;  d.  June  130,  1795;  unmai- 
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doned  tlieir  colours.  The  majority  of  the  men  had  engaged  to 
serve  for  one  year  only,  and  so  difficult  was  it  to  persuade  them 
to  extend  the  term,  that  Washington  could  now  muster  scarcely 
3000  men,  though  before  New  York  was  taken  he  had  20,000 
under  his  command.  The  capture  of  General  Lee,1  considered  one 
of  his  best  officers,  was  another  severe  blow.  He  was  surprised 
Dec.  13  while  at  breakfast  in  a  tavern,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  body  of  his  corps,  by  a  patrol  under  Colonel  Harcourt,2  who 
carried  him  safely  to  New  York,  through  nearly  80  miles  of  a 
hostile  country.  After  uniting  his  detachments,  Washington  found 
that  the  whole  force  under  his  immediate  command  consisted  of 
little  more  than  5000  men.  He  was  convinced  that  the  freezing 
of  the  Delaware  would  be  the  signal  for  an  attack  upon  Phila- 
delphia, where  Congress,  the  members  of  wliich  were  already 
prejmring  to  fly  to  Baltimore,  held  their  sittings.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  General  felt  the  necessity  of  hazarding  some 
enterprize  however  desperate,  and  accordingly  early  on  Dec.  26 
he  crossed  the  Delaware,3  and  attacked  Trenton.  Colonel  Ehalle, 
although  a  gallant  officer,  was  frequently  intoxicated,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  troops  was  very  lax :  they  were  negligent  in  their 
duties,  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country.  Colonel 
Ehalle  was  completely  surprised,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
men,  was  killed,  a  few  of  his  soldiers  fell,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners.  The  total  loss  was  about  700  men, 
and  all  their  artillery.  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  unfortunate 
affair  was  so  great,  that  not  only  was  Washington  allowed  to 
retreat  unmolested,   but  Count  Donop  quitted  his  post  to  join 

1  Charles  Lee,  b.  1731,  d.  Oct.  2,  1782.  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen;  M.P.  for 
He  was  of  a  Cheshire  family,  and  in  early  Oxford  city  from  May,  1768,  to  June, 
life  served  in  the  English  army  in  America,       1774. 

and   under  General    Burgoyne    in  Portugal.  3  The  passing  of  the  Delaware  on  this  oc- 

Having  resigned  his  commission,  he  entered  cftsion  is  described  by  Barlow  in  his  "  Colum- 

the  Polish  and  afterwards  the  American  ser-  biad"  in  the  most  bombastic  manner.     The 

vice,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  1780.  Genius  of  the  River  calls  in  the  aid  of  the 

At  one  time  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Lord  demon  Frost  to  prevent  Washington  crossing. 

Charlemont  and  of  Burke,  and  was  by  seine  The  waves  accordingly  "  conglaciate,"  when 

persons  absurdly  imagined  to  be  Junius.     He  the  ano-el  Hesper  arrives,  who  mauls  the  two 

was  a  man  of  violent  temper,   and   totally  hostile  spirits  with  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree, 

destitute  of  religious  principles.  and  the  50  or  60  lines  of  the  description  end 

2  Colonel    the    Hon.    William    Harcourt,  with — 

afterwards,  April  20,  1809,  3rd  Earl  Har-  „     ,      ,           ,       !iX.  .    „.     ,       ,      ,.  , 

*     nri!       P.  , .  ii      ill         .    /->  i       !  "  Stroke  after  stroke  with  doubling  force  he  plied, 

court,    G.C.I,.,    Field-Marshal    and    Colonel  Foiled  the  hoar  fiend  and  pulverized  the  tide. 

16th  Dragoons,  son  of  Simon,  1st  Earl  Har-  The  baffled  tyrant  quits  the  desperate  cause, 

court  ;  b.  March  20,  1743,  d.  June  18, 1830;  From  Hesper's  heat  the  river  swells  and  thaws, 

in     Sent     <>1     1778     Mirv    dan    of  William  The  fleet  rolls  gently  to  the  Jersey  coast, 

m.      ept    Zl,   It   a,   JMaiy,  aau.  ot    WllJiam  And  morning  splendors  greet  the  landing  host." 
Uaiiny,   hsq.,  and  widow  of    I  nomas  Lock- 

hart,  Esq.,  of  Craig  House.     Equerry  to  the  The    passage    was    effected    early    in     the 

Queen  L761 ;  then  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  evening,   and   the    action   was   over    before 

to  the  King;   and  from  180'J  till  his  death  morning! 
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Brigadier-General  Leslie  '  at  Princetown,  and  the  Americans  re- 
occupied  Trenton  a  few  days  later. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain*. 

My  LORD,  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1777. 

In  consequence  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy  at 
Trenton  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  and  the  necessity  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  cantonments,  Lord  Cornwallis,  deferring  his  going  to 
England  by  this  opportunity,  went  from  hence  to  Jersey  on  the  1st 
inst,  and  reached  Princetown  that  night,  to  which  place  General 
Grant  had  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Brunswick  and 
Hillsborough  upon  gaining  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  on  receiving 
reinforcements  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  from  the  militia  of 
Pensylvania,  had  repassed  the  Delaware  into  Jersey. 

On  the  2nd  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  received  accounts  of  the 
rebel  army  being  posted  at  Trenton,  advanced  thither,  leaving  the 
4th  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Mawhood,2  at 
Princetown,  and  the  2nd  brigade,  with  Brigadier-General  Leslie,  at 
Maidenhead.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  the  enemy's 
forward  posts  were  driven  back  upon  their  army,  which  was  formed 
in  a  strong  position  behind  a  creek  running  through  Trenton. 
During  the  night  of  the  2nd  the  enemy  quitted  this  situation,  and, 
marching  by  Allenstown,  and  from  thence  to  Princetown,  fell  in  on 
the  morning  of  the  3rd,  with  the  17th  and  55th  regiments  on  their 
march  to  join  Brigadier-General  Leslie  at  Maidenhead. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Mawhood,  not  being  apprehensive  of  the  enemy's 
strength,  attacked  and  beat  back  the  troops  that  first  presented 
themselves  to  him ;  but  finding  them  at  length  very  superior  to 
him  in  numbers,  he  pushed  forward  with  the  17th  regiment,  and 
joined  Brigadier-General  Leslie.  The  55th  regiment  retired  by  the 
way  of  Hillsborough  to  Brunswick ;  and,  the  enemy  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  Princetown,  the  40th  regiment  also  retired  to  Brunswick. 

The  bravery  and  conduct  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Mawhood,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  regiments  under  his  command,  particularly  the 
17th,  are  highly  commended  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  His  Lordship, 
finding  the  enemy  had  made  this  movement,  and  having  heard  the 
fire  occasioned  by  Colonel  Mawhood's  attack,  returned  immediately 
from  Trenton,  but  the  enemy,  being  some  hours'  march  in  front, 

1   Brigadier-General,    afterwards     Lieut.-  delph,  Esq.,  of  Tullidelph. 
General  the   Hon.  Alexander  Leslie,  son  of  2  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Mawhood,  72nd 

Alexander,  5th  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  regiment,  afterwards  Brev.  Col.,  retired  from 

Colonel  9th  Regiment;   b.  1731,  d.  Dee.  27,  the  sei vice  Oct.  13,  1780. 
1794  ;  m.  Dec.  23,  1760,  a  d.  of  Walter  Tulli- 
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and  keeping  this  advantage  by  an  immediate  departure  from 
Princetown,  retreated  by  Kingstown,  breaking  down  tlie  bridge 
behind  them,  and  crossed  the  Millstone  River  at  a  bridge  under 
Bocky  Hill  to  throw  themselves  into  a  strong  country. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  seeing  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose  to 
continue  his  pursuit,  returned  with  his  whole  force  to  Brunswick, 
where  he  waits  the  enemy's  further  motions;  and  the  troops 
upon  the  right  being  assembled  at  Elizabethtown,  Major-General 
Vaughan  has  that  command. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

W.  Howe. 

After  this  action  of  Colonel  Mawhood's,  Lord  Cornwallis 
marched  to  Brunswick,  where  great  alarm  was  felt  on  account  of 
the  large  bodies  of  militia  which  had  been  encouraged  to  re- 
assemble by  Washington's  recent  success.  Brunswick  and  Amboy 
were  the  only  two  posts  retained  in  Jersey,  a  country  so  lately  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  British,  and  which  would  probably 
have  been  held  had  Sir  William  Howe  moved  forward  part  of  the 
20,000  men  lying  inactive  in  New  York.  The  loyalists  of  Jersey, 
who  had  furnished  two  brigades  for  the  King's  service,  finding 
their  property  unprotected  and  their  families  exposed  to  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army  in  disgust,  and  dis- 
affection spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  province.  Such  was 
the  inauspicious  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776. 

To  Lord  Cornwallis  individually  the  warm  approbation  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
although  the  conduct  of  Sir  W.  Howe  had  prevented  Lord  George 
Germain's  expectations  being  realised : — 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

SlR,  Whitehall,  March  3,  1777. 

.  .  .  I  read  with  much  pleasure  your  commendation  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  services  during  the  campaign ;  and  I  am  to 
acquaint  you  that  the  King  very  much  applauds  the  ability  and 
conduct  which,  his  Lordship  displayed  in  the  close  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  from  Fort  Lee  to  Trenton ;  and  has  also  condescended  to 
express  his  royal  approbation  of  the  exemplary  ardour  which  was 
manifested  on  the  march  by  the  corps  under  his  Lordsliip's  com- 
mand. 

It  will  give  his  Lordship  additional  satisfaction,  when  he 
reflects  that  he  has,  by  his  bravery  and  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 


British. 

American. 

August 

.    24,000    . 

.     16,000. 

November    . 

.    20,900    . 

.      4,500. 

December     . 

.    27,700    . 

.      3,300. 

January 

.    26,500    . 

.    No  accurate  account  can  be  given,  as  the 
militia  were  so  rapidly  pouring  in. 
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not  only  secured  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  forage  for  the 
use  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  but  lias  been  the  happy  instrument  of 
saving  so  large  a  tract  of  country  from  the  destruction  that 
threatened  it.     .     .     .  I  have,  &c. 

Geo.  Germain. 

The  respective  force  of  the  two  armies  may  be  estimated  as 
follows,  at  the  several  dates  : — 

1776 


1777 


The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  encamped  during 
the  winter  on  some  high  ground  called  the  Manor  of  Courtland — a 
position  of  considerable  strength.  The  English  made  several 
desultory  attacks  on  Peek's  Hill,  Danbury,  and  other  places,  where 
they  destroyed  large  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  on 
April  12  the  posts  at  Bond  wick  were  surprised  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  These  successes  were  counterbalanced  a  few  days  later  by 
the  destruction  of  the  British  vessels  in  Saggy  Harbour.  Towards 
the  middle  of  June  Sir  W.  Howe,  finding  his  army  raised  by  con- 
siderable reinforcements  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  exclusive  of 
provincials,  determined  to  commence  active  operations.  By  a 
sudden  retreat  from  Brunswick  to  Amboy,  he  induced  Washington 
to  descend  from  the  hills  and  advance  to  Quibble  Town.  This 
object  being  effected,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  detached  on  the  27th 
to  intercept  the  communication  of  the  Americans  with  the  upland 
ground.  He  encountered  early  in  the  morning  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  and  routed  them  completely  by  an  impetuous  attack.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  however,  retarded  his  pursuit,  and 
prevented  his  occupying  the  passes  in  time  to  cut  off  Washington's 
retreat. 

Sir  W.  Howe  then  altered  his  plan ;  evacuated  Jersey,  and 
leaving  17  battalions,  some  cavalry,  and  all  the  provincials  at  New 
York,  under  General  Clinton,  embarked  with  the  remaining  46 
battalions  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  for  Philadelphia.  They 
sailed  on  the  5th  of  July,  but  owing  to  adverse  winds  did  not 
reach  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  till  the  30th,  nor  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Elk  Biver  before  August  24.  They  were  then  70 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  a  hostile  country  intervening,  while  the 
distance  from  Brunswick,  which  they  had  quitted  in  Juno,  was 
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only  GO  miles,  and  the  loyalists  were  very  numerous  along  that 
line  of  march. 

On  the  11th  of  September  Lord  Cornwallis  was  detached  with 
a  strong  corps  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  which  he  effected  with 
little  difficulty.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  he  overtook  them 
on  the  Brandywine,  and  with  quick  decision  he,  though  with  very 
inferior  numbers,  charged  with  great  impetuosity.  Driven  from 
their  first  line,  the  Americans  took  up  a  second  position  in  the 
woods,  from  whence  they  were  speedily  dislodged,  and  totally 
routed.1  Had  Sir  W.  Howe  advanced  rapidly  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  which  was  only  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton's retreat  to  that  city,  from  which  he  was  23  miles  distant, 
must  have  been  cut  off;  but  so  slow  were  the  operations  of  the 
British,  that  they  did  not  move  till  the  27th,  when  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  ordered  to  occupy  Philadelphia,  which  he  did  the  fol- 
lowing day  without  opposition. 

But  the  communication  with  the  sea  was  not  open,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  forts  of  Bed  Bank  and  Mud 
Island,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  commanded. 
Before  the  arrangements  for  this  service  were  completed,  Wash- 
ington made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Sir  W.  Howe  at  (Jrerman 
Town.  Towards  the  end  of  October  Count  Donop  was  detached 
against  Bed  Bank,  but  was  killed  in  the  assault,  his  corps  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  and  two  frigates  winch  had  run  aground 
were  burnt  by  the  enemy.  But  on  Lord  Cornwallis  preparing  to 
attack  it,  the  garrison  abandoned  the  post  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber.    Mud  Island  had  been  taken  two  days  previously. 

In  the  mean  time  Washington,  who  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements, took  up  a  strong  position  at  White  Marsh,  about  14 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  liim, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  drove  in  his  left  wing  on  December  7.  But 
Sir  W.  Howe  not  succeeding  in  bringing  on  a  general  action, 
retired  next  day  with  the  whole  army  to  his  former  quarters. 
The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  over,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis therefore  requested  leave  to  return  to  England. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

MY  LORD,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  13,  1777. 

Last  night  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's 
despatches  by  the  Lord  Sandwich  packet,  as  per  margin,  and 
shall  defer  answering  them  by  this  conveyance,  as  there  does  not 

1  The  English  loss  was  less  than  .r>00,  the  American  upwards  of  1400. 
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appear  an  immediate  necessity  for  so  doing ;  and  particularly  as  I 
am  anxious  to  despatch  the  Brilliant,  that  your  Lordship  may 
have  the  earliest  communication  with  Earl  Cornwallis,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  war,  in  which  he  has  had  so  great  a  share  of 
service,  will,  I  am  confident,  enable  him  to  give  your  Lordship 
the  most  ample  information. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

W.  Howe. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Cornwallis's  departure  Washington  withdrew 
to  Valley  Forge,  26  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  his  troops, 
hardly  exceeding  4000  men,  remained  in  huts  or  under  canvas 
during  the  whole  winter,  unmolested  by  the  English,  though  the 
weakness  of  the  position  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  army 
invited  an  attack,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  must  have 
been  successful.  Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  perhaps  the  most 
serious,  error  committed.  Philadelphia  became  the  Capua  of  the 
British  army.  Discipline  was  totally  relaxed.  Gaming,  if  not 
encouraged,  was  permitted  to  a  most  ruinous  extent ;  and  the  gross 
misconduct  of  very  many  officers  disgusted  to  such  a  degree  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  in  which,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other, 
profligacy  was  offensive,  that  feelings  very  adverse  to  British 
authority  were  engendered  or  increased  among  a  people  originally 
loyal.     These  bad  impressions  were  never  removed  or  overcome. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  New 
York,  made  one  or  two  incursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  Americans  by  the  destruction  of 
ships,  stores,  and  forts  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  junction  with 
General  Burgoyne,  or  to  prevent  his  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  26, 
the  first  great  blow  struck  at  the  royal  armies. 

During  the  winter  of  1778,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
spring,  Sir  W.  Howe  sent  out  several  small  expeditions,  winch  as 
predatory  movements  were  generally  successful.  But  the  army 
Mas  no  longer  to  remain  under  Iris  command.  As  early  as  October, 
1777,  he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  in  April,  1778,  he  heard 
that  it  was  accepted.  He  sailed  for  England  May  24, l  and  the 
command  then  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Lord  Cornwallis  reached  England  Jan.  18,  1778.  The  Govern- 
ment of  course  received  from  him  every  information  he  was  able 

1  Before  his  departure  the  officers  of  his  Rose  contended  with  as  many  of  the  Burning 

army  got  up  a  fete  in  his  honour,  which  they  Mountain,  in  honour  of  fourteen  ladies  dressed 

called  a  Mischianza.    It  was  a  sort  of  tourna-  as  Turkish  damsels.     The  whole  exhibition 

ment,  in  which  seven  Knights  of  the  Blended  excited  great  animadversion  and  much  ridicule. 
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to  afford ;  but  probably  all  comniimicatious  were  verbal,  as  no  trace 
of  them  exists.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  frequent 
attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  was  present  on  most 
of  the  important  debates  of  the  Session.  Lists  of  divisions  not 
being  published  in  those  days,  it  cannot  now  be  positively  ascer- 
tained how  he  voted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  generally 
supported  Government.  Among  other  occasions  Lord  Cornwallis 
attended  Feb.  2,  when  the  Duke  of  Eichmond's ]  resolutions  against 
sending  more  troops  to  America  was  negatived  by  94  to  31 ;  March 
17,  when  the  address  to  the  King  respecting  the  treaty  between 
France  and  America  was  carried  by  68  to  25 ;  March  23,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  withdraw  the  army  from  America, 
negatived  by  56  to  28 ;  and  again  March  31,  when  Lord  Effing- 
ham's 2  motion  on  the  state  of  the  navy  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
50  to  20.  He  was  absent  during  all  the  debates  on  Lord  North's 
Bill  for  conciliation  with  America.  The  last  night  on  which  he 
was  present  was  April  7,  when  Lord  Chatham  was  seized  with  that 
illness  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  fatally.  On  the  21st  of 
April  Lord  Cornwallis  sailed  for  America. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777  secret  negotiations  had 
been  carried  on  between  France  and  America ;  but  even  previously 
the  latter  country  had,  through  the  agency  of  Beaumarchais,3 
received  considerable  aid  from  the  former.  Beaumarchais'  anxiety 
to  recover  the  advances  he  had  personally  made  rendered  him  so 
urgent  an  advocate  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  war  with 
England  that  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  a  weak  Government  to 
take  that  fatal  step — one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  To  the  Americans  it  was  an  all-important  point,  for 
besides  a  considerable  body  of  troops  and  supplies  of  arms  and 
money,  it  gave  them,  what  they  did  not  previously  possess,  a  fleet. 
The  subsequent  calamities  of  the  British  are  mainly  attributable  to 
their  having  thus  lost  the  command  at  sea. 


1  Charles,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  1765,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Metcalf  Procter, 
Field  Marshal  and  Colonel  of  the  Blues;  h.  Esq.,  of  Thorpe.  He  was  a  Lieut.-General 
Feb.  27,  1734,  d.  Dec.  29,  1806;  m.  April  1,  in  the  army,  but  resigned  his  commission 
1757,  Mary,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Charles,  3rd  April  12,  1775, as  he  would  not  serve  against 
and  last  Earl  of  Ailesbury  of  that  creation.  the  Americans.  Treasurer  of  the  Household 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  from  May  23  to  from  April,  1782,  to  April,  1783  ;  Master  of 
Aug.  18,  1766;  Master-General  of  the  Ord-  the  Mint  from  Jan.  1784  to  Feb.  1789;  in 
nance  from  Jan.  1,  1782,  1o  April  1,  1783;  1790  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where 
and  again   from  Jan.   1,  1784,  to  Feb.  13,  he  died. 

1795,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Lord  Corn-  3  Pierre  Auguste  Caron  de  Beaumarchais, 

wallis.     He  served  in  Germany  in  the  Seven  the   well-known   author,   b.  Jan.  24,   1732, 

Years'  War,  and  was  present  at  Minden.  d.  May  19,  1799;  m.  Oct.  1756,  Madame 

2  Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of  Effingham,  b.  Jan.  Franquct. 
13,  1717,  d.  Nov.  15,  1791;  m.  Oct,  14, 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 
My  Lord,  Whitehall,  April  12, 1778. 

It  having  been  thought  fit,  to  guard  against  inconveniences 
that  would  arise  if  any  unforeseen  accident  should  happen  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  that  you  should  have  a  dormant  commission  giving 
you  the  rank  of  General  in  America  only,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you,  by  His  Majesty's  command,  the  inclosed  com- 
mission, which,  as  it  is  not  to  take  place  but  in  case  of  a  con- 
tingency, in  order  to  secure  you  in  such  case  the  chief  command 
over  the  foreign  Generals,  is  not  to  be  made  public  if'  the  con- 
tingency does  not  happen. 

I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 

With  tins  commission  Lord  Cornwallis  sailed  for  America,  and 
on  arriving  at  Philadelphia  found  Sir  Henry  Clinton  preparing  to 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  orders  from  home.  The  two  Generals 
had  never  been  on  very  cordial  terms,  and  it  is  probable  that 
discussions  took  place  between  them  of  so  unpleasant  a  nature,  as 
to  induce  Lord  Cornwallis  (whose  maxim  through  life  was  that  he 
was  bound  to  execute  whatever  military  duty  was  imposed  upon 
him)  to  write  the  following  letter.  The  answer,  though  of  course 
of  a  much  later  date,  is  subjoined. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Philadelphia,  June  17,  1778. 

As  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  large  detach- 
ments which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  going  to  make,  that  no  offensive 
measures  can  be  undertaken  against  the  enemy  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  must  beg  that  your  lordship  will  be  so  kind  as  to  lay  my 
most  humble  request  before  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  return  to  England. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 
My  Lord,  Pali  Mali,  Aug.  g,  1778. 

I  had  this  morning  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  letter  of 
17th  June,  in  which  you  desire  his  Majesty's  leave  to  return  to 
England,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  offensive  measures  being 
vol.  1.  d 
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undertaken  against  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  imme- 
diately laid  your  lordship's  request  before  his  Majesty,  who  ordered 
me  to  acquaint  you  that  at  present  he  cannot  dispense  with  your 
service  in  North  America,  especially  as  your  lordship  has  a  dormant 
commission  to  command  all  the  forces  there  in  case  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  I  ani>  &e mj 

Geo.  Geemain. 

The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  English,  on  June  18, 
was  attended  with  some  loss  of  stores,  but  greater  loss  of  honour 
and  reputation.  They  were  severely  blamed  for  abandoning  many 
of  the  inhabitants — warm  loyalists — to  the  mercy  of  the  Americans, 
who  treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  Several,  including  two 
Quakers  of  high  character  and  position,  were  inhumanly  put  to 
death.  The  retreat  of  the  British  army  towards  New  York  was 
very  deliberately  conducted.  The  enemy's  pursuit  was  feeble,  but 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  rear  division,  had  one  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself.  Being  rather  closely  pressed  near 
Freehold  Court  House,  he  considered  it  more  advisable  to  take  the 
initiative  than  to  await  an  attack.  Accordingly  (June  28),  the  bag- 
gage and  stores  having  moved  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
he  charged  the  Americans,  who  were  closing  upon  him,  and  drove 
them  with  great  loss  from  the  positions  which  they  successively 
occupied.  This  defeat  would  have  been  more  signal,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  army  under  Washington,  and  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  which  rendered  pursuit  impracticable  : 
but  the  Americans  offered  no  further  molestation  to  the  English 
army,  winch  reached  New  York  on  the  5th  of  July. 

The  repulse  of  the  Americans  w7ho  landed  on  Rhode  Island  in 
August,  was  followed  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Lord  Howe 
to  bring  the  French  fleet  to  action.  After  some  days  had  been 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  weathergage,  a  violent  storm 
arose,  which  scattered  both  fleets,  and,  though  partial  engagements 
took  place  much  to  the  credit  of  the  British  flag,  no  material  advan- 
tage was  obtained.  By  land  various  American  posts  were  destroyed. 
Lord  Cornwallis  commanded  at  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  in 
Little  Egg  Harbour,  and  at  the  surprise  of  Pulaski's  corps.1 

1  Comte  Gasimir  Pulaski,  a  Pole,  not  of  ing  him  to  be  put  to  death,  if  there  was  a 

high  birth,  b.  March  4,  1748,  killed  at  the  chance   of    his   escaping.      The    remorse    of 

siege  of  Savannah  Oct.  9, 1779.    He  organised  Kokinski    stopped   the   perpetration   of    this 

the  attempt   to   seize  Stanislas  Augustus  in  crime.     Pulaski's  father  was  the  author  of 

the  streets  of  Warsaw  Sept.  3,  1771,  direct-  the  Confederation  of  Bar. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
glRj  New  Bridge,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  and  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  were  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taapan,  hi  order  to  interrupt  our  foraging,  a  plan 
was  formed  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  for  surprising  them.  Three 
deserters  from  the  right  column  alarmed  the  militia  who  were 
posted  near  New  Taapan,  by  which  means  they  made  then-  escape  ; 
but  the  left  column,  commanded  by  General  Grey,1  was  so  fortunate 
as  not  to  be  discovered,  and  the  Major-General  conducted  his  march 
with  so  much  order  and  so  silently,  and  made  so  good  a  disposition 
to  surround  the  village  of  Old  Taapan,  where  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  lay,  that  he  entirely  surprised  them,  and  very  few  escaped 
being  either  killed  or  taken.  He  likewise  fell  in  with  a  small  party 
of  militia,  a  few  of  whom  were  lolled  and  some  taken  prisoners. 
The  whole  loss  on  our  side  was  one  man  killed  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry,  which  corps  had  the  principal  share  in  this 
business,  and  behaved  with  their  usual  spirit  and  alacrity. 

The  71st  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Campbell,2 
and  the  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Lieut.-  Colonel  Sinicoe,3  who 
crossed  the  North  River  from  Lieut.-General  Knyphausen's4  division, 
and  were  to  have  co-operated  with  the  other  columns,  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  desertion  of  the  three  men  before  mentioned,  from 
surprising  a  body  of  militia,  who  by  that  means  took  the  alarm  and 
made  their  escape. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  temper  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  how  ready  they  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most 

1  Major-General,  afterwards  General  Sir  the  place.  He  was  most  unjustifiably  treated 
Charles  Grey,  K.B.,  Colonel  3rd  Dragoon  by  the  Americans,  and  his  exchange  with 
Guards,  and  Governor  of  Guernsey;  created  Ethan  Allen  was  not  effected  without  much 
Lord  Grey  June  23,  1801,  and  made  Earl  difficulty.  M.P.  for  the  Stirling  boroughs 
Grey  April  11,  1806;  b.  Oct.  23,  1729,  d.  from  Nov.  1774  to  July,  1780,  and  from 
Nov.  14,  1807 ;  m.  June  8,  17G2,  Elizabeth,  July,  1789,  till  his  death. 

dau.  of  George  Grey,  Esq.,   of  Southwick.  •     3  Lieut-Colonel,  afterwards  Lieut.-General 

He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  at  John  Graves  Simcoe,  Colonel  22nd  Regiment, 

Minden.  b.  1750,  d.  Oct.  1806.     M.P.  for  St.  Mawes 

2  Lieut.-Colonel,  afterwards  Major-General  from  Nov.  1790  to  Feb.  1792,  when  he  was 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.B.,  of  Invernell,  made  Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1806 
Colonel  74th  Regiment,  d.  March,  1791.  it  was  intended  to  appoint  him  Commander- 
Governor  of  Madras  from  March  9,  1785,  to  in-Chief  in  India,  but  the  idea  was  given  up. 
leb.  7,  1789.  He  had  been  captured  in  4  Lieut.-General  Knyphausen  commanded 
1776,  the  vessel  aboard  which  he  was  em-  all  the  German  troops,  b.  1730;  d.  at  Berlin, 
barked  having  run  into    Boston,  not  being  June  2,  1789. 

aware  that  the  English  troops  had  evacuated 

D   2 
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frivolous  pretexts  to  avoid  the  execution  of  positive  engagements. 
By  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  it  was  stipulated  that  the  British 
troops  should  be  marched  to  certain  ports  where  transports  were  to 
meet  them  for  their  conveyance  to  England,  on  condition  that 
until  duly  exchanged  they  should  not  serve  against  the  Americans. 
By  a  gross  violation  of  the  terms  (which  Washington,  when  appealed 
to,  could  not  deny),  the  men  were  removed  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  not  allowed  to  embark  for  Europe.  To  put  an  end  to 
all  doubt,  the  British  Government  proposed  to  exchange  them  for 
an  equal  number  of  American  prisoners.  In  transmitting  this  pro- 
position to  Congress,  Sir  Henry,  in  firm  but  temperate  language, 
remarked  that  the  terms  of  the  convention  had  not  been  observed, 
and  that  the  claim  for  an  exchange  was  therefore  strengthened. 
Not  only  was  the  subjoined  reply  given,  but  the  whole  of  the 
British  prisoners  were  detained  in  captivity  more  or  less  close,  till 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Americans  preferring  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  similar  cases,  rather  to  violate  their  pledges  than 
to  allow  the  English  the  advantage  of  a  reinforcement  of  trained 
troops. 

The  Secretary  of  Congress  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.1 

SlK,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  I  am 
directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  make  no  answer  to  insolent  letters. 

I  am,  with  due  respect,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

9  Chas.  Thompson,1  Sec. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  New  York,  Oct.  8,  1778. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  from  the  expedition  to  Bedford, 
&c,  I  proposed  taking  a  forward  position  with  the  army,  as  well 
to  procure  a  supply  of  forage  (which  we  were  much  in  want  of),  as 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  rebel  army,  and  to  favour  an  expe- 
dition to  Egg  Harbour,  at  which  place  the  enemy  had  a  number  of 
privateers  and  prizes,  and  considerable  salt-wrorks. 

Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  I  requested  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  take  a  position  between  Newbridge  on  the  Hackin- 
sack  River  in  Jersey  and  Hudson's   River;    and   Lieut.-General 

1  Charles  Thompson,  b.  in  Ireland  1729,  d.  1824. 
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Knyphausen  one  between  Wepperhani,  on  the  last  of  those  rivers, 
and  the  Brunx. 

In  this  situation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  flat  boats,  we  could 
assemble  the  army  on  either  side  of  the  North  River  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  by  our  having  the  command  of  that  river  as  far  as  the 
highlands,  Mr.  Washington  could  not  assemble  that  of  the  rebels  in 
ten  days :  to  have  done  it  in  Jersey  he  must  have  quitted  his 
mountains  and  risked  a  general  action  in  a  country  little  favourable 
to  him. 

As  by  the  move  before  mentioned  the  provinces  of  Jersey  and 
New  York  were  opened,  Ave  received  a  considerable  supply  of 
provisions,  and  a  number  of  families  came  in. 

General  Washington  did  not  seem  to  show  the  least  disposition 
to  assemble  his  army,  and  the  militia  kept  at  a  distance ;  however, 
by  a  well-projected  plan  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  almost  an  entire 
regiment  of  the  enemy's  light  dragoons  were  surprised  and 
carried  off. 

For  the  particulars  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordship 
to  Lord  Cornwallis's  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose.  H.  Clinton. 

Later  in  the  year  Admiral  Byron1  arrived  with  a  fresh  squadron, 
but  the  weather  was  so  stormy  that  he  was  unable  to  blockade 
Boston,  and  D'Estaing2  escaped  to  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, in  the  mean  time,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  Lady  Cornwallis,  resigned  his  command,  and  sailed 
for  Europe,  wliich  he  reached  December  13th,  1778. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

MY  LORD,  New  York,  Nov.  24,  1778. 

The  army  being  now  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  defences 
of  the  different  posts  assigned,  I  have  consented  that  Lieut.-General 
Earl  Cornwallis  should  return  to  England,  where  his  knowledge  of 
tliis  country  and  of  our  circumstances  may  during  tins  season  be 

1  Rear-Admiral,    afterwards    Admiral  the  the    adventures    of   his   grandfather,    when 

Hon.  John  Byron,  2nd  son  of  William,  4th  wrecked  in  the  '  Wager.' 

Lord  Byron,  b.  Nov.  8,  1723,  d.  April  10,  2  Charles    Hector,   Comte    d'Estaing,    b. 

1786  ;  m.  Sept.  8, 1748,  Sophia,  dau.  of  John  1729,  guillotined  April  28,  1794.     He  com- 

Trevanion,  Esq.,  of  Carhays.     He  was  pro-  manded  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles  on 

verbial  for  always  encountering  bad  weather,  Oct.  5  and  G,  1789,  but  would  not  interfere 

and  was  called  by  the  sailors  "  Foul- weather  to  protect  the  royal   family.      In   early  life 

Jack."     The  description  of  the  sufferings  of  he  had  been  taken  by  the  English  in  India, 

the  boat's   crew    in    the    2nd  canto  of  Don  but  broke  the  parole  to  which  he  had  been 

Juan  is  mainly  derived  by  Lord  Byron  from  admitted. 
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as  serviceable  as  I  have  found  his  experience  and  activity  during 
the  campaign.  :  have  tlie  honour  to  he>  &c#> 

H.  Clinton. 

The  British  force  in  America,  exclusive  of  Canada,  &c,  con- 
sisted, in  the  early  part  of  1779,  of  the  following  corps,  as  appears 
from  an  Army-list  published  in  that  year  "  by  authority  "  at  New 
York:— 

British. 

1  General      Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1  Lient.-Gencral  ..      ..     Earl  Cornwallis. 
15  Major-Generals. 

Cavalry 17th  Regiment. 

Guards      2  Battalions. 

Line 29  Battalions. 

Germans. 
1  Lieut.-General . .      ..     Knypbausen. 
6  Major-Generals. 

Line 22  Battalions. 

Exclusive  of  artillery  and  engineers,  25  corps  of  Provincials,  infantry, 
and  4  of  cavalry.  There  were  besides  many  irregular  corps  of 
loyalists,  and  several  regiments  of  militia.  < 

The  illness  of  Lady  Cornwallis  terminated  fatally  Feb.  16, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Lord  Cornwallis  took  little 
or  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had  resigned  his  command  in 
America  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  home,  but  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  altered  his  views,  and  he  determined  again  to  offer 
Ins  services. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Whitehall,  April  11,  1779. 

After  I  had  closed  my  despatches,  Lord  Cornwallis  went  to 
Court,  and  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  King,  which  you  will 
not  doubt  Ins  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept ;  and  I  have 
received  his  Majesty's  commands,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  recal 
and  cancel  the  dormant  commission  of  general  which  I  told  you, 
in  my  letter  No.  28,  was  signed  by  the  King  for  Major-General 
Vaughan,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  is  to  return  to  his  former  situation  of 
second  in  command  to  you. 

As  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  Lordship's  military  merit 
and  services,  his  return  to  America  cannot  but  be  highly  pleasing 
to  you,  and  your  having  so  able  an  officer  to  second  you  in  your 
operations,  and  share  with  you  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  so  extensive 
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a  command,  will,  I  hope,  be  an  additional  motive  for  your  remain- 
ing in  it,  if  any  motive  could  be  wanting  to  induce  you  to  continue 
with  satisfaction  in  a  command,  your  exercise  of  which  has  already 
redounded  so  much  to  your  own  honour,  has  been  so  beneficial  to 
the  public  service,  and  repeatedly  approved  by  the  King. 

I  have,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 

The  affairs  of  America  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament in  the  course  of  the  spring.  The  only  important  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (at  which  Lord  Cornwallis  appears  to  have  been 
present)  was  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Bristol l  to  remove  Lord  Sand- 
wich2 from  office,  negatived  by  78  to  39,  of  whom  25  signed  a 
protest.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William 
Howe,  who  thought  that  their  characters  had  been  unfairly  im- 
pugned by  Ministers,  obtained  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  war  hi  America.  They  considered 
Lord  Cornwallis  a  material  witness  on  their  behalf,  but  a  motion  for 
his  attendance,  April  29,  was  opposed  by  Lord  North,  and  negatived 
by  180  to  158.  On  May  5  it  was  renewed  and  carried  almost  without 
opposition,  and  he  was  examined  the  following  day.  After  all,  his 
evidence  was  of  little  importance.  He  professed  himself  ready  to 
reply  to  questions  on  facts,  but  declined  giving  any  answers  on 
matters  of  opinion.  He  therefore  refused  to  say  whether  he  thought 
the  movements  of  the  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  judicious  or 
not,  and  would  only  state  generally  that  he  had  a  high  respect  for 
Sir  William's  military  talents.  The  disaster  at  Trenton  he  attri- 
buted to  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  Government  summoned  but  few  witnesses,  and  they  spoke 
principally  as  to  the  force  of  the  respective  armies.  From  the 
official  returns,  it  appeared  that  on  Aug.  1,  1777,  there  were,  in- 
cluding sick,  37,512  rank  and  file  at  New  York,  and  3362  in  other 
posts.  The  American  army  was  never  estimated  by  the  witnesses 
at  more  than  16,000.  After  much  time  had  been  consumed,  it  was 
evident  that  the  proceedings  would  answer  the  purpose  of  neither 

1  Augustus    John,    3rd    Earl    of   Bristol,  2  John,  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich,  b.  Nov.  4, 

Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  b.  May  19,  1724,  1718,  d.  April  30,  1792 ;  m.  March  7,  1741, 

d.  Dec.  22,  1799  ;   m.  Aug.  5,  1744,  Eliza-  Judith,  dau.  of  Charles,   1st  Viscount  Fane, 

both,  dau.  of  Colonel  Thomas  Chudleigh,  after-  A  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  Dec.  1744,  to 

wards  well  known  as  Duchess  of  Kingston.  Feb.  1748,  during  which  time  he  was  em- 

M.P.    for   Bury   St.   Edmunds    and   Saltash  ployed  as  Minister  at  the  Hague  and  at  the 

from   May,   1757,  till  he   succeeded   to    the  Congress   of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;    three    times 

peerage  March  18,  1775  ;  Groom  of  the  Bed-  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— in  1748,  1763, 

chamber  Nov.  17G3,  ;.nd  a  Lord  of  the  Ad-  and  1771  ;  twice  Secretary  of  State — in  1703 

miralty  Jan.  1771.     He  resigned  both  offices  and  1770. 
April,  1775. 
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party ;  for  while  Sir  William  Howe  failed  to  show  that  he  had  not 
been  duly  supported  by  Ministers,  they  could  substantiate  no  serious 
charge  against  him.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Committee,  without 
opposition,  adjourned  sine  die,  and  never  met  again.  Of  course,  no 
report  was  made.  Lord  Cornwallis  soon  after  sailed  from  England, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  early  in  August. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

'My  LORD,  New  York,  Aug.  20,  1779. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  express  how  happy  I  am  made  by  the 
return  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  this  country.  His  Lordship's  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  Iris  professional  ability, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  this  army,  must 
naturally  give  me  the  warmest  confidence  of  efficacious  support 
from  him  in  every  undertaking  which  opportunity  may  prompt  and 
our  circumstances  allow. 

But  liis  presence,  my  Lord,  affords  to  me  another  source  of 
satisfaction.  When  there  is  upon  the  spot  an  officer  every  way  so 
well  qualified  to  have  the  interests  of  his  country  entrusted  to  him, 
I  should  hope  I  might  without  difficulty  be  relieved  from  a  station 
which  nobody  acquainted  with  its  conditions  will  suppose  to  have 
sat  light  upon  me. 

To  say  truth,  my  Lord,  my  spirits  are  worn  out  by  struggling 
against  the  consequences  of  many  adverse  incidents,  which,  without 
appearing  publicly  to  account  for  my  situation,  have  effectually 
oppressed  me  ;  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  painful  and  unneces- 
sary, perhaps  an  improper  task.  At  the  same  time  let  me  add,  my 
Lord,  that  my  zeal  is  unimpaired ;  and  were  I  conscious  that  my 
particular  efforts  were  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service,  no  cir- 
cumstance of  private  feeling  would  raise  within  me  a  single  wish  of 
retiring  from  the  command.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  I 
do  seriously  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  if  the  endeavours  of  any 
man  are  likely,  under  our  present  prospects,  to  be  attended  with 
success,  Lord  Cornwallis,  for  many  reasons,  stands  among  the  first. 
I  have  only  to  lament  that  I  came  to  the  head  of  this  army  at 
a  period  of  difficulty,  when  the  urgency  of  affairs  in  different 
quarters,  and  motives  of  more  immediate  concern  necessarily  with- 
drew from  this  command  the  extensive  support  which  its  nature 
required,  and  which  I  am  convinced  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
wanted.  I  acquiesce  in  the  importance  of  those  objects,  which 
have  either  actually  diminished  or  have  prevented  the  augmentation 
of  my  force.     Yet  I  must  say,  that  had  even  the  feeble  reinforce- 
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ments  which  I  arn  still  expecting  arrived  as  early  as  I  thought 
myself  secure  would  have  been  the  case,  I  should  have  found 
myself  enabled  to  attempt  measures  perhaps  of  serious  consequence. 
Under  my  present  circumstances,  if  I  shall  not  have  fulfilled  the 
expectation  which  may  have  been  indulged  from  tins  army,  I  trust 
I  shall  always  find  the  failure  attributed  to  its  just  cause,  the  in- 
adequacy of  my  strength  to  its  object. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  convinced  that  the  force  under  my 
command  at  present,  or  that  will  be  during  this  campaign,  is  not 
equal  to  the  services  expected  from  it,  I  must  earnestly  request 
your  Lordship  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  my  humble  supplications, 
that  lie  will  permit  me  to  resign  the  command  of  tins  army  to  Lord 
Cornwallis;.  His  Majesty's  assent  to  this  petition  will  crown  the 
many  favours  of  which  my  heart  will  ever  retain  the  most  grateful 
remembrance. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

The  attempts  at  reconciliation  made  during  the  year  1778  had 
so  totally  failed  that  they  were  not  again  renewed.  The  only  hope 
now  evidently  rested  on  success  in  the  field,  yet  even  this  conviction 
does  not  appear  to  have  infused  much  energy  into  the  military 
operations.  During  the  absence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  little  was  done 
in  the  North  by  either  side  beyond  the  capture  and  re-capture  of 
various  insignificant  posts.  Nor  was  much  more  effected  after  his 
return,  nor  were  his  services  required  for  any  important  operation.  In 
the  South  considerable  advantages  were  gained.  Georgia  had  been 
overrun,  Augusta  and  Savannah  were  taken,  and  in  October  General 
Lincoln  !  and  the  Conite  D'Estaing,  who  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  latter  town,  met  with  a  most  ignominious  repulse.  The  de- 
claration of  war  by  Spain  was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  British 
Florida,  but  the  partial  successes  of  the  Spaniards  in  some  parts  did 
not  compensate  for  the  losses  they  sustained  elsewhere. 

Considerable  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Canada;  but  the 
alarm  expressed  by  Governor  Dalling 2  for  the  safety  of  Jamaica 
induced  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  order  to  the  West  Indies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  destined  for  the  North.  Lord  Cornwallis 
offered  to  take  the  command  of  tins  expedition,  and  actually  sailed, 

1  Major-General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  b.  Jan.  1st,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Philip  Pinnoth,  Esq. ; 
23,  1733,  d.  Slay  9,  1810  ;  m.  1755.  Secre-  2nd,  Louisa,  dau.  of  Excelles  Lawford,  Esq. 
tary  at  War  from  Oct.  1781  to  Oct.  1783.  Governor  of  Jamaica  from   Sept.    1777    to 

2  Colonel,  afterwards  Genera]  Sir  John  1782,  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras 
Dalling,  Bart.,  so  created  March   11,   1783,  from  Dec.  1784  to  April,  1788. 

Colonel  37th   Regiment;   d.   Jan.   1798;   m. 
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Sept.  24,  with  general  instructions  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
Jamaica,  then,  if  possible,  to  take  New  Orleans,  and  finally  to  join 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Savannah.  Why  this  arrangement  was 
altered  does  not  appear,  but  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  in  a  few 
days  to  New  York,  leaving  General  Grant  in  command.  Thus 
closed  the  year  1779,  considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  English, 
though  no  decisive  blow  had  been  struck.  Sir  H.  Clinton,  like 
Sir  W.  Howe,  was  not  satisfied  with  his  position  nor  with  the  sup- 
port he  received  from  Government.  The  letter  tendering  his 
resignation  has  already  been  given  ;  the  answer  is  now  subjoined. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlE,  Whitehall,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

I  did  not  omit  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  before  his 
Majesty  your  letter  of  20th  August,  in  which  you  express  your 
desire  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  England  and  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Though  the  King  has 
great  confidence  in  his  Lordship's  abilities,  yet  his  Majesty  is  too 
well  satisfied  with  your  conduct  to  wish  to  see  the  command  of  his 
forces  in  any  other  hands. 

You  have  had  too  recent  proofs  of  his  Majesty's  favour  to  doubt 
of  Iris  royal  approbation.  The  reinforcements  sent  to  you  have 
been  as  ample  as  could  be  afforded  in  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  when  so  many  different  services  must  be  attended  to,  and 
when  the  powerful  enemies  we  are  engaged  with  require  the  utmost 
exertions  for  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  defence  of 
its  extensive  dominions. 

If,  however,  you  shall  still,  under  the  present  circumstances,  wish 
to  retire,  upon  receiving  your  final  resolution  upon  that  subject,  I 
shall  lay  it  immediately  before  the  King,  and  I  should  hope  that 
his  Majesty,  though  reluctantly,  would  comply  with  your  request. 

I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Siege  of  Charlestown  —  The  British  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country  — 
Abuse  of  "protections"  —  Command  devolves  on  Lord  Cornwallis — His 
arrangements  for  government  of  the  province — Advance  of  General  Gates  — 
His  total  defeat  by  Lord  Cornwallis  —  General  Sumpter  surprised  by  Tarleton 

—  Punishment  of  deserters  —  Defeat  of  Major  Ferguson  by  the  Rebel  militia 

—  AVinter-quarters  at  Wynnesborough  —  Colonel  Tarleton  attacks  Sumpter 
and  is  repulsed  —  Correspondence  with  General  Greene  —  Employment  of 
Indians  —  Effects  of  the  campaign  of  1780. 

The  departure  of  the  French  from  the  coast,  after  their  repulse 
at  Savannah,  left  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  long- 
projected  reduction  of  the  Southern  provinces.  This  step  was  the 
more  important,  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  Americans 
greatly  depended  on  the  sale  of  the  Virginian  tobacco,  winch  was 
mostly  exported  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  New  York  December  26,  1779 ;  but,  mainly  owing  to  bad 
weather,  did  not  reach  the  rendezvous  at  Tybee  till  the  end  of 
January ;  and  the  army  did  not  break  ground  before  Charlestown 
till  April  1.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself  commanded  the  besieging 
army,  and  detached  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  1900  men,  across 
Cooper  River,  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the  garrison 
and  the  country,  a  service  which  he  very  effectively  performed. 
Though  removed  from  the  scene  of  more  active  operations,  he  was 
anxious  to  share  the  perils  of  the  expected  assault. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camp  at  Manigolls,  May  7,  1780,  9  P.M. 

.  .  .  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  everything  looks  so  well  on 
your  side.  If  you  find  that  the  enemy  are  obstinately  bent  on 
trying  the  fate  of  a  storm,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  let 
me  be  of  the  party.  I  can  be  with  you  in  eight  hours  from  your 
sending  to  me.  I  should  be  happy  to  attend  my  old  friends,  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  and  perhaps  you  may  tlmik  that  on 
an  occasion  of  that  sort  you  cannot  have  too  many  officers.  I  can 
only  say  that,  unless  you  see  any  inconvenience  to  the  service,  it  is 
my  hearty  wish  to  attend  you  on  that  occasion.     As  it  may  not  be 
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proper  to  commit  to  writing,  if  you  should  approve  of  it,  your 
saying  your  Lordship  will  take  a  ride  at  such  an  hour,  will  be 
sufficient. 

I  am,  &c, 

COKNWALLIS. 

The  assault,  however,  never  took  place,  as,  on  May  12th,  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  surrendered  with  about  6000  men,  400  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  large  magazines.  Ten  vessels,  mounting  from  16  to  60 
guns,  were  also  taken.  The  loss  of  the  British  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  amounted  to  little  more  than  250  killed 
and  wounded. 

Three  separate  corps  were  immediately  sent  into  the  interior  of 
the  country :  one  to  take  possession  of  Ninety-Six  ;  another  to  move 
upon  Augusta  ;  while  the  thud,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  to 
attack  the  only  body  of  rebels  remaining  in  arms  in  South 
Carolina.      These  three  objects  were  all  successfully  accomplished. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlE,  Camden,  June  2,  1780. 

In  my  letter  of  the  30th  of  last  month,  I  enclosed  a  note 
from  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton,1  wrote  in  great  haste  from  the  field 
of  action  ;  and  I  explained  my  reasons  for  sending  the  detachment 
under  his  command  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  now  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  his  account  of 
the  march  and  engagement,  with  the  loss  on  both  sides. 

I  can  only  add  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  conduct  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton.  It  will  give  me  the  most  sensible  satis- 
faction to  hear  that  your  Excellency  has  been  able  to  obtain  for 
him  some  distinguished  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 

1  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Sir  Banastre  siderable  sums  -of  monev  from  her.     M.P. 

Tarleton,  Bart.,    G.C.B.,  Colonel  21st  Dra-  for  Liverpool  from  1790'to  1806,  and  again 

goons,    b.    Aug.    21,    1754,    d.    Jan.    23,  from  1807  to  1812.     In  the  House  of  Com- 

1833;  m.   Dec.  17,  1798,  Susan    Priscilla,  nions    he    was    notorious   for   his  criticisms 

a  natural  dau.  of  Robert,  4th  Duke  of  An-  upon  military   matters,  the  value   of  which 

caster.      Colonel    Tarleton   lived    for   some  may  be   estimated    from    the    fact   that   he 

years  with  Perdita  (Mrs.  Robinson),  after  her  almost  uniformly  condemned    the  Duke    of 

connexion    with    the    Prince   of  Wales    was  Wellington, 
broken  oil',  and  is  said  to  have  received  con- 
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LlEQT.-COLONEL   TARLET0N   TO   EARL   CORNWALLIS. 
My  LORD,  Waxhaws,  May  30,  1780. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  yesterday  at  three 
o'clock,  p.m.,  after  a  march  of  105  miles  in  54  hours,  with  the  corps 
of  cavalry,  the  infantry  of  the  legion  mounted  on  horses,  and  a 
three-pounder,  at  Waxhaws,  near  the  line  which  divides  North 
from  South  Carolina,  the  rebel  force,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bur- 
ford,  consisting  of  the  11th  Virginia  and  detachments  of  other 
regiments  from  the  same  province,  with  artillery  and  some  cavalry, 
were  brought  to  action. 

After  the  summons,  in  which  terms  similar  to  those  accepted 
by  Charlestown  were  offered,  and  positively  rejected,  the  action 
commenced  in  a  wood :  the  attacks  were  pointed  at  both  flanks, 
the  front  and  reserve  by  270  cavalry  and  infantry  blended,  and  at 
the  same  instant  all  were  equally  victorious,  few  of  the  enemy 
escaping,  except  the  commanding  officer,  by  a  precipitate  flight  on 
horseback. 

It  is  above  my  ability  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the 
bravery  and  execution  of  officers  and  men.  I  leave  their  merit  to 
your  Lordship's  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Ban.  Tarleton,  Lieut.-Col., 

Commanding  British  Legion. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camden,  June  2,  1780. 

.  .  .  I  have  sent  emissaries  to  our  friends  in  North 
Carolina,  to  state  my  situation  to  them,  and  to  submit  to  them 
whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  remain  quiet,  until  I 
can  give  them  effectual  support,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a 
force  remaining  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  assured  them 
that,  if  they  thought  themselves  a  match  for  their  enemies  without 
any  regular  force,  and  were  determined  to  rise  at  all  events,  I 
would  give  them  every  assistance  in  my  power,  by  incursions  of 
light  troops,  furnishing  ammunition,  &c. 

Although  in  this  sanguine  moment,  I  may  appear  slow  and 
cautious  to  some  who  overflow  with  zeal,  I  must  trust  you  will  find 
my  conduct  in  tins  business  both  active  and  vigorous. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Brigadier- General  Pattison,1  Commandant 
at  charlestown. 

DEAE  SlR,  Camden,  Julie  10,  1780. 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  find  the  Commander-in-Chief 
adopted  the  idea  of  granting  indiscriminate  protections,  by  which 
means  some  of  the  most  violent  rebels  and  persecutors  of  the  whole 
province  are  declared  faithful  subjects,  and  are  promised  to  be  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  and  properties.  You  will  see  by  the 
inclosed  regulations,  that  all  persons  in  whom  we  can  place  any 
confidence  will  be  militia-men ;  the  remainder  therefore  must  be 
considered  as  disaffected.  All  persons  who  have  got  these  pro- 
tections, and  who  cannot  be  safely  received  into  the  militia,  must 
be  obliged  to  give  up  their  protections,  and  their  paroles  must  be 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  should  wish  it  to  be  publicly  known, 
that  no  more  protections  will  be  granted,  and  that  those  already 
given  will  be  recalled,  unless  the  conduct  and  characters  of  the 
possessors  entitle  them  to  be  trusted  to  bear  arms  in  the  militia  or 
provincial  corps.  I  am>  &c>> 

CORNWALLIS. 

I  should  wish  you  to  disarm  the  districts  near  you,  as  we  cannot 
show  too  soon  that  we  are  in  earnest. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour.2 

DEAR  BALFOUR,  Camden,  June  ll,  1780. 

.  .  .  I  yesterday  met,  by  accident,  with  a  Proclamation 
issued  June  1st,  by  Sir  H.  Clinton  and  the  other  Commissioners. 
I  was  at  first  startled  at  it,  and  at  the  effect  it  had  on  the  people 
of  the  country.  However,  on  considering  it  attentively,  it  appears 
vague  and  nugatory,  and  does  not  materially  affect  any  part  of  my 
plan.  I  likewise  find  that  the  Aides-de-camp  at  head  quarters 
have  been  distributing  protections,  declaring  some  of  the  most 
violent  and  persecuting  rebels  good  and  loyal  subjects.  I  must, 
however,  notwithstanding  these  little  obstacles,  persevere  steadily 
in  my  plan.  All  those  possessing  these  protections  who  come 
under  the  description  of  being  sent  to  the  Islands,3  must  have  their 

1  Brigadier,    afterwards    General,    James  for  the  Wigton  Boroughs  from  1790  to  1796, 

Pattison,  Col. -Commandant   K.A. ;    d.   Feb.  and  for  Arundel  from  July,  1797,  to  1802. 
1805.'  3  The  prisoners  of  war  and  those  persons 

-'  Colonel    Nesbit   Balfour,    afterwards    a  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed,  were 

General,    and    Colonel    39th    Regiment,    b.  removed  to  some  of  the  numerous  islands  on 

1743,  d.  Oct.  10,1823;  unmarried.     M.P.  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
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protections  taken  away,  and  proper  paroles  substituted.  All  others 
who  are  not  sufficiently  loyal  to  be  admitted  into  the  militia,  must 
have  their  protections  exchanged  for  common  paroles.     .     .     . 

I  am,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Innes.1 

DEAR  SlE,  Camden,  June  16,  1780. 

Mills2  has  been  premature  in  his  rising ;  but  as  he  lives  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  country,  quite  out  of  our  way,  and  insists 
upon  defending  the  settlements  of  himself  and  his  followers,  we 
must  let  him  act,  I  have  used  every  expedient  in  my  power  to 
induce  our  friends  in  North  Carolina  to  remain  at  home  and  get  in 
their  harvest,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  rising  till  I  send  to 
them  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  now  that  they  have  all  ac- 
quiesced, though  very  unwillingly.  I  must  beg  you  will  let  Mills 
have  a  little  ammunition,  and  you  must  absolutely  send  some  tole- 
rably intelligent  officer  with  him,  to  insist  positively  on  his  acting 
only  on  the  defensive,  and  to  put  hini  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 
Should  he  act  offensively,  he  might  endanger  the  bringing  on  a 
premature  rising  in  the  province,  and  ruin  all  our  plans  for  the 
reduction  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  strongly  deprecated  any  premature  rising 
in  North  Carolina,  which  might  expose  the  loyalists  to  be  cut  off  in 
detail,  as  he  purposed  to  march  in  the  beginning  of  September 
into  the  back  parts  of  that  province,  which  he  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  of  reducing.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  June  30,  an- 
nouncing this  intention,  Lord  Cornwallis  expresses  his  opinion,  that 
if  his  efforts  should  prove  successful,  North  Carolina  would  effec- 
tually cover  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  the  whole  might 
be  retained  with  a  force  no  larger  than  was  required  for  the  latter 
province  alone. 

1  Alexander  Innes,  Colonel  of  the  South  militia.  He  was  hanged  in  cold  blood  by- 
Carolina  Regiment  of  Loyalists,  and  Inspector-  the  Americans  after  the  defeat  of  Major  Fer- 
(ieneral  of  the  Provincial  Corps.  guson. 

2  Colonel  Mills  commanded  a  regiment  of 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot.1 

DEAR  SlR,  Charlestown,  June  29,  1780. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I  assure  you  that  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the  1st,  and  that  of  the 
General,  of  the  3rd,  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  success  of  my 
operations.  Nothing  can  in  my  opinion  be  so  prejudicial  to  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  as  a  want  of  discrimination.  You  will  cer- 
tainly lose  your  friends  by  it,  and  as  certainly  not  gain  over  your 
enemies.  There  is  but  one  way  of  inducing  the  violent  rebels  to 
become  our  friends,  and  that  is  by  convincing  them  it  is  their  inte- 
rest to  be  so. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Charlestown  proclama- 
tions had  been  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  calling  upon  all  well- 
disposed  persons  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  militia  for  a  limited 
term  of  service,  and  denouncing  severe  punishment  against  those 
who  should  take  up  arms  on  the  other  side.  Paroles  were  required 
from  such  as  could  not  be  trusted,  but  various  privileges,  and  im- 
munities were  to  be  granted  to  the  well-affected.  The  good  effects 
of  these  proclamations  were  totally  undone  by  those  of  a  later  date, 
of  winch  Lord  Cornwallis  so  strongly  complained,  since  they  con- 
verted into  active  spies  numbers  who,  if  not  friendly,  were  inclined 
to  be  tranquil,  and  threw  the  whole  province  into  a  dangerous 
ferment. 

On  the  departure,  June  5,  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  north- 
ward, the  command,  civil  as  well  as  military,  devolved  on  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  with  only  4000  regular  troops  and  a  few  pro- 
vincials had  not  only  to  occupy  several  important  posts2  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  but  also  to  maintain  in  the  field  an 
efficient  force  to  repel  any  attempt  made  by  the  American  Generals 
to  invade  South  Carolina.  To  keep  down  the  rising  spirit  of  dis- 
affection was  another  part  of  his  arduous  task.  Before  commencing 
operations  it  was  also  incumbent  upon  him  to  establish  a  regular 
system  of  civil  government  for  the  province,  and  to  organise  an 

1  Admiral  Marriott  Arbuthnot,   b,  1711,  town,    Camden,    Augusta,    and    Savannah ; 

d.  Jan.  31,  1794;  he  is  said  by  Charnock  to  besides  Cheraw  Hill,  George  Town,  Rocky 

have   been   nephew    of  Dr.   Arbuthnot,   the  Mount,  Ninety-Sis,  and  Beaufort,  and  other 

friend  of  Pope.  smaller  places. 

-  The  principal  of  these  posts  were  Charles- 
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efficient  police.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Cornwallis  retui'iied  to 
Charlestown,  where  lie  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
with  these  difficult  but  necessary  arrangements.  They  were 
completed  in  a  maimer  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
his  administrative  talents,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter 
upon  the  details. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon.1 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Charlestown,  June  29,  1780. 

The  affair  of  Tryon  County 2  has  given  me  great  concern. 
Although  I  had  my  apprehensions  that  the  flame  would  break  out 
somewhere,  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  our  friends  are  unpardon- 
able. I  desire  you  will  inform  Lieut-Colonel  Hamilton3  that  I 
wish  him  to  come  to  town  immediately,  and  would  have  him 
acquaint  liis  officers  before  he  leaves  the  regiment,  that  if  I  hear 
of  any  more  instances  of  irregularity  about  recruiting,  or  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  I  will  put  the  regiment  into  garrison  on 
Sullivan's  Island. 

You  will  please  to  order  Major  Doyle 4  to  examine  all  recruits 
that  are  brought  to  any  of  the  provincial  corps,  and  if  it  appears 
that  any  of  them  are  rebel  prisoners,  they  must  be  sent  to  town 
escorted  by  an  officer  and  party  of  the  corps  which  has  enlisted 
them,  and  you  will  report  to  me  the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom 
they  were  enlisted. 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
higher  rank  to  the  majors  of  militia,  as  soon  as  proper  persons 
can  be  found  to  succeed  them  as  majors.  Perhaps  you  need 
not  wait  even  for  that,  as  the  being  called  Colonel  will  help  to 
give  them  authority.  You  will  please  to  give  orders  to  send  on 
parole  to  the  Islands  all  who  come  under  the  description  of  my 
order. 

1  Francis   Lord   Rawdon,  afterwards  Earl  June  under  Colonel  More,  but  were  defeated 

of  Moira,  K.G.  and  G.C.B.,  created  Marquis  by  Colonel  Rutherford. 

of  Hastings,    Dec.    7,  1816,   a  General  and  3  Lieut.  -  Colonel  John    Hamilton,   North 

Colonel  27th  Regiment;   b.  Dec.  9,  1754,  d.  Carolina  Volunteers,  one  of  the  best  of  the 

Nov.  28,  1836;  m.  July  12,   1804,  Flora,  Loyalist    officers;    his  whole   property   was 

Countess  of  Loudon  in  her  own  right.     He  confiscated,  but  as   he   was  in  business  his 

saw  much  service,  and  distinguished  himself  case  did  not  come  under  the  rules  laid  down 

highly  :  Governor- General  of  India  from  Oct.  for   compensation;    in    1794,    however,    he 

L813  to  Jan.  1823  ;  Governor  of  Malta  from  received  a  considerable  sum. 

May,  1824,  to  Dec.  1826;    succeeded  Lord  4  Major  Doyle,  afterwards  General  Sir  John 

Cornwallis  in  1806  as  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Doyle,  Bart.,  so  created  Oct.  19, 1805,  G.C.B., 

and  held  that  office  till  his  death.     M.P.  for  Colonel  87th  Regiment ;  b.  1750,  d.  Aug.  8, 

Randalstown  from  1780  to  1783.  1834,  unmarried.     M.P.  for  MuUingar  1784 

'-  The   Loyalists   had    risen  in   the  end  of  to  1798. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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I  have  received  from  niy  brother l  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  his  engagement  with  La  Motte  Picquet.8 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

gIK  Charlestown,  July  14,  1780. 

About  the  time  that  the  Beaumont  sailed  with  my  last 
letters,  I  received  despatches  from  Pensacola,  which  I  transmit  to 
your  Excellency.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  learn  that  the  state 
of  the  place,  and  that  of  their  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
was  very  different  from  what  I  had  heard  a  few  days  before  through 
the  channel  of  a  private  letter  from  St.  Augustine ;  and  I  am  the 
more  concerned,  as  the  relative  situation  of  this  place,  the  state  of 
the  naval  affairs  here,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  province, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  give  assistance ;  for  to  at- 
tempt it  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  and  to  do  it  effectually,  a 
convoy  would  be  wanted  of  more  considerable  force  than  could  be 
given  from  hence,  and  a  greater  detachment  of  troops  than  could 
be  spared  consistent  with  the  security  of  this  important  province. 

In  case  of  a  misfortune  at  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine  becomes  a 
frontier  in  this  quarter,  and  I  think  I  shall  direct  Lieut.-Colonel 
Clarke 3  to  take  the  command  there  with  the  regiment  of  Weissen- 
bach and  some  provincials,  and  remove  the  detachments  of  the 
60th  (upon  which  from  their  composition  there  can  be  no  great 
dependence 4)  to  Savamiah,  to  assist  in  the  interior  business  of  the 
province.     For  with  East  Florida  in  our  possession  on  one  side, 

1  Hon.  William  Cornwallis,  Captain  R.N. ,  and  1  frigate  before  13  sail-of-the-Iine,    14 

after  wards  Admiral  of  the  Red,  G.C.B. ;  b.  Feb.  frigates,  and  3  other  small  ships,  took  place 

20,  1744,  d.  July  5,  1819,  unmarried.     M.P.  June  17,  1795. 

for  Eye  from  May,  1768,  to  Jan.  1774,  from  2  Comte  Guillaume  Picquet  de  la  Motte, 

March,  1782,  to  March,  1784 ;  then  for  Ports-  usually  known  as  La  Motte  Picquet,  b.  1720, 

mouth  to  June,  1790,  and  again  for  Eye  to  d.  July  10,  1791. 

Jan.  1807.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  3  Lieut.  -  Colonel,  afterwards  Field  -  Mar- 
officer,  and  known  in  the  Navy  as  Billy  Blue;  shal,  Sir  Aimed  Clarke,  K.B.,  and  Colonel  of 
he  had  many  peculiarities;  among  others,  lie  the  7th  Regiment,  b.  1745,  d.  Sept.  16,  18:jl'  ; 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  Sir  married  Catherine  d.  of  Orby  Hunter,  Esq. 
William,  after  he  had  received  the  Bath.  She  had  previously  run  away  with  Lord 
The  action  alluded  to  in  the  text  was  fought  Pembroke.  (See  Horace  Walpole's  Letters.) 
off  St.  Lucie,  March  25 ;  the  English  squa-  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras  and  Bengal 
dron  consisted  of  the  Lion,  64,  and  two  from  Jan.  1796  to  July,  1801  ;  for  a  few 
other  small  sail-of-the-line.  The  French  of  months  in  1798  he  was  Acting  Governor- 
4  seventy-fours  and  3  frigates.  They  sepa-  General.  He  commanded  at  the  capture  of 
rated  after  fighting  for  24  hours;  and  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sept.  1795. 
next  day  Captain  Cornwallis  had  been  rein-  *  The  60th  was  then  mainly  composed  of 
forced  by  1  sixty-four  and  2  frigates,  the  foreigners — deserters — and  men  sentenced  to 
French  declined  to  renew  the  engagement.  unlimited  service  by  courts-martial. 
His  celebrated  retreat  with  5  sail-of-the-linc 
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and  South  Carolina  on  the  other,  it  is  not  probable  that  Georgia 
can  be  an  object  to  any  foreign  enemy. 

Since  my  arrival  at  tliis  place  I  have  been  employed  in  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  province,  and  settling  the  militia  of  the 
lower  districts,  both  of  winch  are  in  forwardness  ;  and  I  have  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  frontiers  and  the  interior 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  not  so  peace- 
able as  when  I  wrote  last.  Smnpter,1  with  about  1500  militia,  is 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Catawba  settlement.  Lord  Eawdon  reports 
to  me  that  many  of  the  disaffected  South  Carolinians  from  the 
"Waxhaw  and  other  settlements  on  the  frontier,  whom  he  had  put 
on  parole,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  general  release  of  the 
20th  of  June,  and  have  joined  General  Smnpter. 

Accounts  from  Virginia  through  different  channels  say  that 
2500  of  then  militia  had  followed  De  Kalbe,2  that  the  Assembly 
had  voted  5000  men,  to  be  immediately  drafted  to  serve  as  a  corps 
of  observation,  and  had  vested  then  Governor  with  absolute  power 
dining  their  recess.  The  Government  of  North  Carolina  is  like- 
wise making  great  exertions  to  raise  troops,  and  persecuting  our 
friends  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  Colonel 
Bryan,3  although  he  had  promised  to  wait  for  my  orders,  lost  all 
patience  and  rose  with  about  800  men  on  the  Yadkin,  and  by  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  march  joined  Major  M 'Arthur4  on  the 
borders  of  Anson  county ;  about  two-thirds  only  of  his  people  were 
armed,  and  those  I  believe  but  indifferently. 

The  effects  of  the  exertions  which  the  enemy  are .  making  in 
those  two  provinces,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  exaggerated  to  us. 
But  upon  the  whole  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  plan 
is  not  only  to  defend  North  Carolina,  but  to  commence  offensive 
operations  immediately;  which  reduces  me  to  the  necessity,  if  I 
wanted  the  inclination,  of  following  the  plan  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  in  my  letter  of  the  30th 
of  June,5  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
our  friends  and  securing  this  province.  To  enable  me  to  begin 
first,  I  am  using  every  possible  despatch  in  transporting  to  Camden 
rum,  salt,  regimental  stores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  and  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  is  a  work 
of  infinite  labour,  and  requires  a  considerable  time.     The  want  of 

1  Major-General  Thos.  Sumpter,   b.  1734,      the  rank  of  brigadier. 

d.  June  1,  1832.  3  Colonel   Samuel   Bryan,  a  loyalist;   his 

2  Major-General  the  Baron  de   Kalbe,  b.      whole  property  wae  confiscated. 

1752,  killed  Aug.  19,  1780  ;  m.  17G7,  Ma-  4  Major  Archibald    M'Arthur,  71st  regi- 

demoiselle  Anne  Emilie  Van   Robais;  he  was      ment,  afterwards   Lieut.-Colonel   GOtli   regi- 
a   native   of  Anspach,  and  had  commanded  a      ment.     Left  the  service  Nov.  18,  1790. 
German  regiment  in  the  French" service,  with  5  Sec  Appendix. 
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subordination  and  confidence  of  our  militia  in  themselves,  will  make 
a  considerable  regular  force  always  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  province,  until  North  Carolina  is  perfectly  reduced.  It  will  be 
needless  to  attempt  to  take  any  considerable  number  of  the  South 
Carolina  militia  with  us  when  we  advance  ;  they  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  light  troops,  and  we  shall  find  friends  enough  in  the  next 
province  of  the  same  quality,  and  we  must  not  undertake  to  supply 
too  many  useless  mouths. 

When  the  troops  march  into  North  Carolina  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  get  supplies  up  some  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
that  province ;  I  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  apply  to  Captain 
Henry  to  detain  the  Sandwich,  which  will  be  more  useful  to  us 
than  any  frigate  in  the  service,  and  could  not  in  my  opinion  be 
much  wanted  at  New  York,  where  the  Admiral '  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  fit  up  so  many  vessels  of  the  same  kind.  Captain  Henry 
has  consented,  and  I  hope  to  procure,  with  her  assistance  and  the 
galleys,  a  tolerable  water-communication  pretty  high  up  the  coun- 
try. The  bringing  the  troops  down  towards  the  coast  before  the 
month  of  November  would  be  leading  them  to  certain  destruction. 

I  have,  &c, 

CornwaLlis. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  LORD,  Head  Quarters,  Phillipsburgh,  July  14,  1780. 

.  .  .  Agreeable  to  the  intimation  I  had  the  honour  of 
giving  June  1,  I  request  you  will  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  what 
troops  you  can  spare.  I  think  you  may  give  2500  men  ;  so  I  have 
not  sent  the  baggage  on.  The  enemy  intend  to  attack  Canada ;  but 
Washington  has  not  been  able  to  recruit  his  army.     .     .     . 

I  have,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

In  another  despatch,  dated  the  following  day,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
announces,  that  instead  of  attempting  a  diversion  on  the  scale  ori- 
ginally proposed,  he  should  only  send  1000  men  to  Elizabeth 
lliver. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Sir,  Charlestown,  Aug.  C,  1780. 

I  have  rece'ived  your  letters  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  July, 
and  am  very  glad  to  find  by  the  latter,  that  you  do  not  place  much 

1  Admiral  Arbutlmot. 
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dependence  on  receiving  troops  from  hence.  My  letter  of  the  14th 
by  the  Halifax,  will  have  convinced  you  of  the  impossibility  of 
weakening  the  force  in  this  province,  and  everytlung  winch  has 
happened  since  that  time  tends  more  strongly  to  confirm  it.  The 
general  state  of  things  in  the  two  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  is  not  very  materially  altered  since  my  letters  of  the  14th 
and  loth  of  last  month  were  written.  Frequent  skirmishes  with 
various  success  have  happened  in  the  country  between  the  Catawba 
River  and  Broad  River.  The  militia  of  the  district  about  Tiger  and 
Ennorce  rivers  was  formed  by  us  under  a  Colonel  Floyd  :l  Colonel 
Neal,  the  Rebel  colonel,  had  fled ;  but  Lieut.-Colonel  Lisle,  who 
had  been  paroled  to  the  Islands,  exchanged,  on  his  arrival  in 
Ch.ulestown,  his  parole  for  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  good  subject, 
returned  to  the  country,  and  carried  off  the  whole  battalion  to  join 
General  Sumpter  at  Catawba.  We  have  not,  however,  on  the  whole 
lost  ground  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  we  have  been  more  unfortunate.  Major  M'Arthur  seeing 
the  great  importance  of  the  post  at  Cheraw  Hill,  and  finding 
lu'mself  perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  desired  to 
continue  there  longer  than  it  was  intended  he  should  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  writing  to  you  on  the  15th.  At  last,  however,  the 
71st  regiment  grew  so  exceedingly  sickly,  that  he  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  move,  and  marched  on  the  24th  to  the  east 
branch  of  Linches  Creek.  Gates,2  who  has  taken  the  command  of 
De  Kalbe's  corps,  was  still  on  Deep  River ;  and  Rutherford  no 
further  advanced  than  Rocky  River.  Knowing  of  no  enemy 
within  many  miles,  he  ventured  to  send  about  one  hundred  sick  in 
boats  down  the  Pedee  to  George  Town.  By  this  time,  the  reports 
industriously  propagated  in  this  province  of  a  large  army  coming 
from  the  northward  had  very  much  intimidated  our  friends,  encou- 
raged our  enemies,  and  determined  the  wavering  against  us — to 
which  our  not  advancing  and  acting  offensively  likewise  contributed. 
Colonel  Mills,  who  commanded  the  militia  of  the  Cheraw  district, 
though  a  very  good  man,  had  not  complied  with  my  instructions  in 
forming  his  corps ;  but  he  placed  more  faith  in  oaths  and  profes- 
sions, and  attended  less  to  the  former  conduct  of  those  he  admitted. 
The  instant  tins  militia  found  that  M'Arthur  had  left  his  post,  and 
were  assured  that   Gates  would  come  there   the   next  day,  they 

1  Colonel   Floyd,  a  loyalist,  d.  182G;  m.  10,  1806.     He  was  originally  in  the  English 

Arabella,  dan.  of  David  Jones,  Esq.,  a  Judge  army,  and  brought  home  the  despatches  of 

in  New  York.  the   capture    of  Martinique;    served   under 

J   Major-General    Horatio    Gates,   son    of  Prince  Ferdinand  and  General  Braddock ;  he 

a  clergyman   at   Maiden  in  Essex,  and  god-  was  a  Virginian,   but    before  his  death    he 

bun   vt'  Horace  Walpole  ;  b.    1728,   d.   April  liberated  all  his  slaves. 
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seized  their  own  officers  and  the  hundred  sick,  and  carried  them  all 
prisoners  into  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Mills  with  difficulty  made 
his  escape  to  George  Town,  where  I  was  much  alarmed  for  Wemyss,1 
whose  party  was  much  weakened  by  sickness.  The  whole  country 
between  Pedee  and  Santee  has  ever  since  been  in  an  absolute  state 
of  rebellion,  every  friend  of  Government  has  been  carried  off,  and 
Iris  plantation  destroyed.  This  unfortunate  business,  if  it  should 
have  no  worse  consequences,  will  shake  the  confidence  of  our  friends 
in  this  province,  and  make  our  situation  very  uneasy  until  we  can 
advance.  The  wheat-harvest  in  North  Carolina  is  now  over ;  but 
the  weather  is  still  excessively  hot,  and  notwithstanding  our  utmost 
exertions,  a  great  part  of  the  rum,  salt,  clothing  and  necessaries 
for  the  soldiers,  and  the  arms  for  the  provincials  and  ammunition 
for  the  troops,  are  not  very  far  advanced  on  then  way  to  Camden. 
However,  if  no  material  interruption  happens,  this  business  will  be 
nearly  accomplished  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  some  whether  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina  may  be  a 
prudent  measure  ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  necessary  one,  and  that  if 
we  do  not  attack  that  province,  we  must  give  up  both  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  retire  within  the  walls  of  Charlestown.  Our  assur- 
ances of  attachment  from  our  poor  distressed  friends  in  North 
Carolina  are  as  strong  as  ever ;  and  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  those  unhappy  people  bear  the  most  oppressive  and 
cruel  tyranny  that  ever  was  exercised  over  any  country,  deserve 
our  greatest  admiration.  The  Highlanders  have  offered  to  fonn  a 
regiment  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  country,  and  have  desired  that 
Governor  Martin2  may  be  then  chief;  I  have  consented,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Commandant.  The  men  they  assure  us  are 
already  engaged.  An  early  diversion  in  my  favour  in  Chesapeak 
Bay  will  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  advantage  to  my 
operations.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Admiral  will  be  able  to 
spare  a  convoy  for  that  purpose.  J  have  &c. 

Coknwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Charlestown,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

I  yesterday  received  an  express  from  Camden,  informing  me 
that   Gates,    with   Caswall3    and   Rutherford,  was  advancing  and 

1  Major  James  Wemyss,  afterwards  Lieut.-  Esq.,  of  Long  Island;  he  was  half-brother 

Colonel  <33rd  regiment.     Out  of  the  service  to  Samuel  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

July  31,  1789.  who  wounded  Wilkes  in  a  duel. 

2  Josiah  Martin.  Governor  of  North  Caro-  3  Richard  Caswall,  afterwards  a  Major- 
lina  in  177D,  b.  April  23,  1737*  d.  1783;  General,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  d.  Nov. 
in.,  1761,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Josiah  Martin,  20,  1789. 
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making  every  appearance  of  attacking  Lord  Eawdon;  he  had 
assembled  on  the  west  branch  of  Linches  Creek  at  Eobertson's,  the 
23rd,  33rd,  71st,  and  Volunteers  of  Ireland.  Our  troops  are  in  ge- 
neral sickly,  the  71st  so  much  so,  that  the  two  battalions  have  not 
more  than  274  men  under  arms.  Sumpter  attacked  Ins  post  at 
Hanging  Rock,  where  the  infantry  of  the  Legion  and  Governor 
Browne's1  corps  were  posted.  He  was  repulsed,  but  not  without 
difficulty.  Our  loss  was  considerable,  five  officers  killed  and  four 
wounded.  These  accounts,  added  to  the  infidelity  of  our  militia, 
are  not  pleasing.  I  am  just  going  to  join  the  army,  and  hope  to 
get  there  before  anything  of  consequence  happens. 

If  we  succeed  at  present,  and  are  able  to  penetrate  into  North 
Carolina,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  hold  this  province,  your 
Excellency  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  diversion  in  the 
Chesapeak,  and  that  it  must  be  done  early. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  same  evening  Lord  Cornwallis  left  Charlestown,  and  arrived 
at  Camden  on  the  13th.  Two  alternatives  were  presented  for  his 
choice  :  either  to  abandon  800  sick,  with  all  his  stores,  and  retreat  to 
Charlestown,  which  he  could  have  reached  without  any  material  diffi- 
culty ;  or  with  a  very  inferior  force  to  fight  the  Americans,  who  were 
about  7000  strong.  The  first  involved  the  total  loss  of  the  whole 
province  ;  the  second,  the  very  serious  risk  of  a  defeat,  considering 
the  inequality  of  numbers.  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  character,  adopted  the  bolder  line,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  15th  moved  towards  Eugeley  Mills.  It  happened, 
singularly  enough,  that  General  Gates  had  also  determined  to 
engage,  and  before  daybreak  the  following  morning  the  two  armies 
met,  each  moving  towards  the  other.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
contest,  General  Gates  was  totally  defeated. 

Two  days  later,  Colonel  Tarleton  by  a  rapid  march,  surprised 
near  Catawba  Ford,  General  Sumpter,  who  with  a  corps  of  about 
800  men  was  escorting  250  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stoics,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  Sumpter  himself  escaped, 
though  with  difficulty,  but  his  whole  corps  was  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed.2 

1  Daniel   Browne,  b.   1756,   emigrated  in  actions    exceeded   2800,  including  3  generals 

early  youth  from  Scotland,  and  at  the  close  and  1000    men   prisoners.     For   the  details 

of  the  war  retired  to  New  Brunswick,  where  see  the  despatches  of  Lord   Cornwallis   and 

be  d.  March,  1835.  Colonel  Tarleton  in  the  Appendix. 

-  The   total   American    loss    in  the    two 
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Morning  State,  August  16. 

Officers,  Non-Coinmissioned  Officers,  &c 289 

Rank  and  File 1944 


2233 


Casualties  that  Day. 


Non-Com.  Officers, 
Officers.  and  Rank  and  File.  Total. 

Killed  ..  ..  2  ..  ..  66  ..  ..  68 
Wounded  ..  ..  18  ..  ..  227  ..  ..  245 
Missing         ....         —  .*  11  ....         11 

324 

At  Catawba  Ford. 

Killed  ..      ..  1  ..      ..  8  ..      ..  9 

Wounded      ....         —  ....  6  ....  6 

15 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Cruger.1 

Sir  Camden,  Aug.  18,  1780. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  I  attacked  and  totally  defeated  General  Gates's 
army  ;  above  1000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  800 
taken  prisoners.  We  are  in  possession  of  eight  pieces  of  brass 
cannon — all  they  had  in  the  field,  all  their  ammunition,  waggons, 
a  great  number  of  arms,  and  130  baggage-waggons  ;  in  short, 
there  never  was  a  more  complete  victory.  I  have  written  to 
Lieut.-Colonel  Turnbull,2  who  is  with  Major  Ferguson3  on  Little 
River,  to  push  on  to  Waxhaw  after  General  Sumpter,  whose 
detachment  is  at  present  the  only  collected  force  of  the  rebels 
in  all  this  country.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  is  in  pursuit  of 
Sumpter  on  this  side.  I  have  given  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  who  had  submitted,  and  who  have  taken  part  in 
tins  revolt,  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest  rigour,  that  they 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole  property  taken  from  them 
or  destroyed ;  I  have  likewise  directed  that  compensation  should 
be  made  out  of  then*  effects  to  the  persons  who  have  been  phair 
dered  and  oppressed  by  them.  I  have  ordered  in  the  most  positive 
maimer,  that  every  militia  man  who  had  borne  arms  with  us  and 
had  afterwards  joined  the  enemy  should  be  immediately  hanged. 

1  Lieut.-Colonel    J.    Harris    Cruger   com-  property  was  confiscated, 

matided  1st  batt.  of  General  De  Lancy's  Pro-  2  Lieut.-Colonel    George    Turnbull    com- 

vincial    corps.      He    married    a  daughter  of  manded  the  New  York  Volunteers. 

1    De  Lancy,  and  after  the  war  was  3  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  of  Pitfours,  71st 

obliged   to   come-  to  England,  as  his    whole  regiment.     Killed  Oct.  9,  1780. 
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I  have  now,  Sir,  only  to  desire  that  you  will  take  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  in  the  district  in  which  you 
command,  and  that  you  will  obey  in  the  strictest  manner  the  direc- 
tions I  have  given  in  this  letter,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
country.  I  intend  sending  a  frigate  directly  to  England;  any 
letters  which  you  may  send  immediately  to  Charlestown  will  be  in 
time  for  it.  I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Our  loss  is  about  300  killed  and  wounded,  chiefly  of  the  33rd 
regiment  and  Volunteers  of  Ireland. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlRj  Camden,  Aug.  23,  1780. 

.  .  .  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  accounts  from  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  but  I  hope  that  our  friends  will  immediately  take  arms,  as 
I  have  directed  them  to  do.  The  diversion  of  the  Chesapeak  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  troops  here  have  gained  repu- 
tation, but  they  have  lost  numbers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  enemy  will  use  every  effort  to  repel  an  attack  ;  which  if  suc- 
cessful, must  end  in  their  losing  all  the  Southern  colonies. 

I  have  likewise  to  observe,  that  if  a  general  exchange  should 
take  place,  the  enemy's  prisoners  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  deli- 
vered at  the  same  place  as  ours  are  sent  in.  The  rebels  now 
confined  at  Charlestown  are  almost  all  continentals  and  of  the  old 
country,  and  would  if  released  from  hence,  soon  form  a  corps  on 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  far  superior  in  number  to  the  troops  under 
my  command ;  and  I  do  not  tliink  if  the  prisoners  were  all  re- 
moved, that  I  could  draw  any  considerable  reinforcement  from  the 
garrison  of  Charlestown,  considering  the  great  distance  we  shall  be 
removed  from  thence. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  plan  of  operations,  which  must  depend 
so  much  on  circumstances ;  but  it  at  present  appears  to  me,  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  to  Hillsborough,  and 
there  assemble  and  try  to  arrange  the  friends  who  are  inclined  to 
arm  in  our  favour,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  very  large  magazine 
for  the  winter,  of  flour  and  meal  from  the  country,  and  of  rum, 
salt,  &c,  from  Cross  Creek,  which  I  understand  to  be  about  eighty 
miles'  carriage.  But  all  this  will  depend  on  the  operations  which 
your  Excellency  may  tliink  proper  to  pursue  in  the  Chesapeak, 
which  appears  to  me,  next  to  the  security  of  New  York,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  war.     I  can  only  repeat  what 
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I  have  often  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  you :  that  wherever  you 
may  think  my  presence  can  be  most  conducive  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  tlnther  I  am  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  go. 

1  have,  &c., 

COKNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camden,  Aug.  29,  1780. 

I  send  duplicates  of  my  letters  of  the  23rd,  and  of  those 
of  the  6th  and  10th  of  this  month.  Nothing  very  material  has 
occurred  since  the  23rd.  We  receive  the  strongest  professions  of 
friendship  from  North  Carolina.  Our  friends  however,  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  rise  until  they  see  our  army  in  motion.  The  severity 
of  the  Rebel  government  has  so  terrified  and  totally  subdued  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  rouse  them  to  any 
exertions.  The  taking  that  violent  and  cruel  incendiary  General 
Rutherford  *  has  been  a  lucky  circumstance,  but  the  indefatigable 
Sumpter  is  again  in  the  field,  and  is  beating  up  for  recruits  with  the 
greatest  assiduity. 

Major  Wemyss  is  going  with  a  detachment  of  the  63rd  regiment, 
mounted,  some  refugees,  provincials,  and  militia,  to  disarm  in  the 
most  rigid  manner,  the  country  between  Santee  and  Peclee,  and  to 
punish  severely  all  those  who  submitted  or  pretended  to  live  peace- 
ably under  his  Majesty's  Government  since  the  reduction  of 
Charlestown,  and  have  joined  in  this  second  revolt ;  and  I  ordered 
him  to  hang  up  all  those  militia-men  who  were  concerned  in  seizing 
their  officers  and  capturing  the  sick  of  the  71st  regiment.  I  have 
myself  ordered  several  militia-men  to  be  executed  who  had  volun- 
tarily enrolled  and  borne  arms  with  us,  and  afterwards  revolted  to 
the  enemy. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  move  my  first  division  in  eight  or  nine 
days  into  North  Carolina  by  Charlottetown  and  Salisbury;  the 
second  will  follow  in  about  ten  clays  after  with  convalescents  and 
stores.  I  shall  leave  the  New  York  Volunteers  and  Innes'  corps  to 
take  care  of  this  place  until  the  sick  and  stores  can  be  removed. 
Our  sickness  at  present  is  rather  at  a  stand,  the  recoveries  nearly 
keeping  pace  with  the  falling  down.  I  dread  the  convalescents  not 
being  able  to  march,  but  it  is  very  tempting  to  try  it,  as  a  move  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  would  put  us  into  a  much  better  climate. 

Ferguson  is  to  move  into  Tryon  County  with  some  militia,  whom 
he  says  he  is  sure  he  can  depend  upon  for  doing  their  duty  and 

1  Taken  at  the  battle  of  Camden. 
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fighting  well ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  own  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  every  other  officer,  is  totally  against  him. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  agaiu  from  the  northward,  as  our 
accounts  of  the  French  fleet  were  very  imperfect. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  can  happen  to  prevent  your 
Excellency's  intended  diversion  in  the  Chesapeak.  If  unfor- 
tunately any  unforeseen  cause  should  make  it  impossible,  I  should 
,  hope  that  you  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  adding  some  force 
to  the  Carolinas.  !  bave  the  h0110lirj  &c, 

COKNWALLIS. 

Lord  Cornwallis  resolved  to  advance  into  North  Carolina  as 
:  soon  as  possible  after  the  battle  of  Camden.     But  the  weakness 
i  of  his  army,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  transport,  greatly  delayed 
Hum.      From  the  latter  cause  he  had  previously  suffered   much, 
[  and  it  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  taken 
;!  with  him,  when  he  left  Charlestown,  most  of  the   waggons   and 
*  draught-horses,  without  even  informing  Lord  Cornwallis  of  what 
I  he  had  done.     At  length,  on  Sept.  8,  he  moved  towards  Charlotte- 
1  town,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  determined 
!  to  establish  a  strong  post.     Here  he  received  the  unwelcome  in- 
j  telligence  that  on  the  9th  Oct.  a  large  body  of  the  Eebel  militia 
had  surprised  Major  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain.      The  Major 
himself  fell,  and  nearly  his  whole  corps,  amounting  to  about  1000 
men,  mostly  Loyal  militia,  were  killed  or  taken.     This  defeat  was 
not  only  fatal  to  the  attempt  on  North  Carolina,  but  it  dispirited 
the  Loyalists  and  proportionally  elated  the  Americans.     It  was  the 
more  vexatious,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had  reluctantly  given  way  to 
the  assurance  of  Major  Ferguson  that  his  militia  could  be  trusted, 
and  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Colonel  Tarleton  that  the  expedition 
should  be  undertaken.     The  failure  Lord  Cornwallis  attributed  as 
much  to  Colonel  Tarleton's  remissness  '  as  to  Major  Ferguson,  who 
was  considered  a  good  officer,  having  neglected  to  take  due  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  a  surprise.     The  blow  was  severely  felt,  and 
compelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to  fall  back  into  South  Carolina.     This 
retrograde  march  was  attended  with  some  loss,  and  his  difficulties 

1  Colonel  Tarleton    in   his    '  Campaigns  '  Colonel  Ferguson,  although  he  was  positively 

lays  the  blame  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  in  a  ordered  to    retire,   was    entirely   owing    to 

letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichrield,  dated  Cal-  Tarleton  himself:  he  pleaded  weakness  from 

i  utta,  Dec.  12,  1787,  says  with  reference  to  the  remains  of  a  fever,  and  refused  to  make 

that  work,  "  Tarleton's  is  a  most  malicious  the    attempt,   although    I    used    the  most 

and  false  attack;  he  knew  and  approved  the  earnest  entreaties  ;   1  mention  this  as  a  proof, 

reasons  for  several  of  the  measures  which  lie  amongst  many  others,  of  his  candour." 
now    blames.       J!y   not    sending    relief    to 
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were  increased  by  the  bad  state  of  his  health  at  that  time.  He 
reached  Wynnesborough  on  the  29th  Oct.,  and  immediately  opened 
a  communication  with  General  Leslie,  who  had  been  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia with  a  strong  reinforcement,  as  soon  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
heard  of  the  battle  of  Camden.  But  the  instructions  given  to 
General  Leslie  were  not  communicated  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  although 
he  was  placed  under  his  command. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  General  Washington. 

SlR,  New  York,  Oct.  23,  1780. 

I  have  received  your  lettter  of  the  16th  instant,  inclosing 
copies  of  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Nesbitt  Balfour,  and  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Rawdon  to  Major 
Rugeley.1 

I  must  always  consider  an  extract  from  a  letter  as  a  partial,  and 
not  always  a  candid  description  of  a  correspondence  ;  but  admitting 
the  authenticity  of  these  papers,  I  am  to  suppose  that  Lieut.- 
General  the  Earl  Cornwallis  had  determined  to  punish  with  a  just 
severity  certain  persons,  who  after  subscribing  to  and  taking  a  test- 
oath  of  allegiance  and  service  to  Iris  Majesty,  had  committed  crimes 
in  violation  of  such  test-oath  so  taken  and  subscribed  to  by  them ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  both  natural  and  proper  that  loyal  subjects,  who 
have  been  injured  and  oppressed  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the 
King's  service,  should  receive  compensation  in  such  cases,  by  a  dis- 
crimination between  them  and  the  avowed  enemies  to  the  British 
Government. 

I  perceive  no  reason  why  a  militia-man  who  has  joined  the 
King's  army,  and  is  afterwards  taken  in  that  of  the  enemy,  should 
be  discriminated  from  other  deserters.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you, 
Sir,  the  right  the  laws  of  arms  give  over  such  offenders.  And  this 
will  serve  as  the  only  necessary  remark  I  have  occasion  to  make 
on  what  is  called  a  letter  from  Lord  Rawdon,  winch  concerns  only 
deserters. 

For  the  style  or  terms  in  which  it  may  be  written,  he  is  in  the 
first  instance  answerable  only  to  the  King's  Lieut.-General  com- 
manding in  the  southern  district,  and  finally  to  me. 

It  has  been  my  invariable  line  of  conduct  always  to  soften,  as 
for  as  possible,  never  to  aggravate,  the  rigours  of  war ;  such  has 
been  also,  the  desire  of  every  general  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service 
acting  in  this  unhappy  war.  But  proper  punishments  upon  guilty 
persons  may  become  sometimes  necessary.     By  guilty  persons  I 

1  Major  Henry  Rugeley,  afterwards  Lieut. -Colonel  commanding  a  provincial  corps. 
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profess  to  mean  those  who  shall  have  been  convicted  upon  the 
clearest  grounds  and  justest  principles  of  real,  not  supposed  crimes. 
A  conduct  so  founded,  leaves  me  in  no  apprehension  of  becoming 
involved  in  any  disagreeable  consequences. 

I  desire  to  conclude  this  subject  by  informing  you,  Sir,  that  I 
esteem  myself  accountable  for  my  public  conduct  to  his  Majesty 
the  King,  to  my  country,  and  my  own  conscience :  the  latter  being 
a  principal  mover  of  all  my  actions  will,  I  flatter  myself,  approve 
me  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Government  I  serve,  consequently  to 
the  world.  The  King's  general  officers  serving  on  expeditions  or 
in  different  districts  under  me,  act  from  my  orders,  and  I  will 
observe  respecting  them  generally,  as  I  did  in  a  late  letter  par- 
ticularly concerning  Lord  Cornwallis'  conduct,  such  as  Ins  Lordship 
would  assuredly  govern  himself  by  towards  the  conspirators  at 
Charlestown,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  humanity  of  the 
General  and  other  officers  of  the  King's  army,  and  cannot  entertain 
the  least  apprehension  that  they  will  stain  the  lustre  of  the  King's 
arms  by  acts  of  cruelty  ;  they  are  incapable  of  straining  the  laws  to 
take  away  the  lives  or  liberties  of  the  innocent ;  if  any  forced  con- 
struction be  put  upon  the  laws,  it  will  be  in  favour  of  accused 
persons,  and  every  plea  then  friends  can  offer  for  them  will  be 
humanely  heard  and  respected. 

I  will  imagine  this  letter  may  be  considered  as  a  full  answer  to 
the  subjects  your  letter  of  the  16th  treats  of,  both  as  it  relates  to 
them  in  the  present  instance  or  in  any  future  one. 

I  am,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

The  conduct  of  the  militia  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  enrolling  themselves 
in  the  British  army  deserted  to  the  enemy,  gave  serious  annoyance 
to  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  one  occasion  a  whole  regiment  marched 
off  in  a  body.  A  detachment  entrusted  with  the  escort  of  a  number 
of  sick,  delivered  them,  with  their  own  officers  whom  they  seized, 
to  the  Rebels,  who  in  many  instances  were  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  towards  the  Loyalists.  Lord  Cornwallis  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  acts  of  great,  but  just  severity  to  repress  such 
conduct.  This  occasioned  bitter  complaints  from  General  Wash- 
ington, who  never  censured  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  his  own 
friends.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  forwarded  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  to 
Lord  Kawdon  copies  of  his  correspondence  with  General  Washing- 
ton.    It  appeared,  on  comparing  the  extracts  given  in  General 
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Washington's  letter  with  the  original  drafts,  that  they  had  been 
discreditably  garbled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  both  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Lord  Rawdon  indignantly  disclaimed  having  written 
a  word  which  could  bear  General  Washington's  interpretation,  and 
their  exculpation  was  perfectly  satisfactory.1 

Lord  Rawdon  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Camp  between  Broad  River  and  the  Catawba, 
SlR,  South  Carolina,  Oct.  29,  1780. 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  been  so  reduced  by  a  severe  fever 
as  to  be  still  unable  to  write,  he  has  desired  that  I  should  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  your  Excellency  in  regard  to  our  present 
situation. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty's  troops  at 
Camden,  repeated  messages  were  sent  to  head-quarters  by  the 
friends  of  Government  in  North  Carolina,  expressing  their  impa- 
tience to  rise  and  join  the  King's  standard.  The  impossibility  of 
subsisting  that  additional  force  at  Camden,  and  the  accounts  which 
they  themselves  gave  of  the  distressing  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
North  Carolina,  obliged  Lord  Cornwallis  to  entreat  them  to  remain 
quiet  till  the  new  crop  might  enable  us  to  join  them.  In  the  mean 
time  General  Gates's  army  advanced.  We  were  greatly  surprised, 
and  no  less  grieved,  that  no  information  whatsoever  of  its  move- 
ments was  conveyed  to  us  by  persons  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
event  as  the  North  Carolina  loyalists.  Upon  the  16th  of  August 
that  army  was  so  entirely  dispersed  that  it  was  clear  no  number  of 
them  could  for  a  considerable  time  be  collected.  Orders  were  there- 
fore despatched  to  our  friends,  stating  that  the  hour  they  had  so  long 
pressed  for  was  arrived,  and  exhorting  them  to  stand  forth  imme- 
diately, and  prevent  the  reunion  of  the  scattered  enemy.  Instant 
aid  was  in  that  case  promised  to  them.  In  the  fullest  confidence 
that  this  event  was  to  take  place,  Lord  Cornwallis  ventured  to  press 
your  Excellency  for  co-operation  in  the  Chesapeak,  hoping  that  the 
assistance  of  the  North  Carolinians  might  eventually  furnish  a  force 
for  yet  further  efforts.  Not  a  single  man,  however,  attempted  to 
improve  the  favourable  moment,  or  obeyed  that  summons  for  which 
they  had  before  been  so  impatient.  It  was  hoped  that  our  approach 
might  get  the  better  of  their  timidity,  yet  during  a  long  period, 
whilst  Ave  were  waiting  at  Charlotteburgh  for  our  stores  and  con- 
valescents, they  did  not  even  furnish  us  with  the  least  information 
respecting  the  force  collecting  against  us.     In  short,  Sir,  we  may 

1  Sec  Dec.  4,  for  Lord  Cornwallis's  answer,  and  the  Appendix  for  Lord  Rawdon's. 
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have  a  powerful  body  of  friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  indeed  we 
have  cause  to  be  convinced  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  wish  well 
to  his  Majesty's  arms,  but  they  have  not  given  evidence  enough — 
cither  of  their  numbers  or  of  their  activity — to  justify  the  stake  of 
this  province  for  the  uncertain  advantages  that  might  attend  imme- 
diate junction  with  them.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  conceive 
that  such  must  have  been  the  risk.  Whilst  this  army  lay  at  Char- 
lotteburgh,  Georgetown  was  taken  from  our  militia  by  the  Kebels, 
and  the  whole  country  to  the  east  of  Santee  gave  such  proofs  of 
general  defection  that  even  the  militia  of  the  High  Hills  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  a  party  of  troops  who  were  sent  to  protect 
our  boats  upon  the  river.  The  defeat  of  Major  Ferguson  had  so 
dispirited  tins  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  the  loyal  subjects 
were  so  wearied  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  campaign,  that 
Lieut.-Colonel  Cruger  (commanding  at  Ninety-six)  sent  information 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  whole  district  had  determined  to  submit 
as  soon  as  the  Kebels  should  enter  it.  From  these  circumstances, 
from  the  consideration  that  delay  does  not  extinguish  our  hopes  in 
North  Carolina,  and  from  the  long  fatigue  of  the  troops  -  which 
made  it  seriously  requisite  to  give  some  refreshment  to  the  army, 
Lord  Cornwallis  has  resolved  to  remain  for  the  present  in  a  position 
which  may  secure  the  frontier  without  separating  his  force.  In  tins 
situation  we  shall  be  always  ready  for  movement  whensoever  oppor- 
tunity shall  recommend  it,  or  circumstances  require  it.  But  the 
first  care  must  be  to  put  Camden  and  Ninety-six  into  a  better  state 
of  defence,  and  to  furnish  them  with  ample  stores  of  salt  provisions. 
Lord  Cornwallis  foresees  all  the  difficulties  of  a  defensive  war,  yet 
his  Lordship  thinks  they  cannot  be  weighed  against  the  dangers 
winch  must  have  attended  an  obstinate  adherence  to  his  former 
plan.  I  am  instructed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  Lordship's  feelings  with  regard  to  the  very 
effectual  measures  which  your  Excellency  had  taken  to  forward  his 
operations.  His  Lordship  hopes  that  his  fears  of  abusing  your 
Excellency's  goodness  in  that  particular  may  not  have  led  him  to 
neglect  making  use  of  a  force  intended  by  your  Excellency  to  be 
employed  by  him ;  but  as  his  Lordship  knew  not  how  far  your 
Excellency  might  aim  at  other  objects  in  the  Chesapeak  (to  which 
point  his  Lordship's  entreaty  for  co-operation  was  originally  con- 
fined), he  could  not  think  of  assuming  the  power  to  order  Major- 
General  Leslie  to  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  though  he  pointed  out  the 
utility  of  the  measure  in  case  it  should  be  conceived  in  the  extent 
of  your  Excellency's  purpose.  I  have,  &c, 

Rawdon. 
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The  post  selected  was  Wynnesborough,  which  was  occupied  a 
clay  or  two  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  there  Lord  Cornwallis 
remained  during  the  whole  winter.  From  thence  he  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  the  various  commanding  officers  of 
regulars  and  militia  under  his  command.  Some  few  only  of  these 
letters  have  been  selected  for  publication. 

Lord  Rawdon  to  the  Hon.  Major- General  Leslie. 

Camp  between  Broad  River  and  the  Catawba, 
SlR  South  Carolina,  Oct.  31,  1780. 

I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  upon  the  24th  instant,  by 
direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  transmitting  to  you  his  Lordship's 
sentiments  relative  to  your  expedition,  as  far  as  it  might  be  designed 
to  affect  his  operations. 

In  that  letter  I  stated  the  events  which  had  frustrated  our  hopes 
of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  and  arming  the 
loyalists  in  our  cause;  and  I  marked  the  little  prospect  of  our 
deriving  any  assistance  from  or  of  our  rendering  you  any  service, 
wliilst  your  efforts  were  exerted  in  so  distant  a  quarter  as  the 
Chesapeak.  I  added  Lord  Cornwallis's  opinion,  that  you  could  in 
no  manner  co-operate  effectually  with  this  army,  unless  by  landing 
in  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver  and  penetrating  to  the  Highland  settlement 
near  Cross  Creek ;  but  I  subjoined  that  his  Lordship  would  not 
venture  to  order  the  descent  at  Cape  Fear,  lest  he  should  counteract 
some  purpose  to  which  the  Commander-in-chief  might  have  destined 
the  troops  under  your  command. 

Upon  further  consideration,  Lord  Cornwallis  fears  that  he  may 
not  have  expressed  himself  strongly  enough  with  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  the  above  movement.  The  difficulty  which  must 
attend  a  defensive  war  on  this  frontier,  and  the  fear  that  he  may 
neglect  means  which  the  Commander-in-chief  perhaps  expects  liim 
to  employ,  induce  Lord  Cornwallis  to  request  that  you  will  under- 
take the  descent  and  operations  recommended  upon  the  Cape  Fear 
Eiver.  But  the  request  is  made  upon  this  sole  and  express  con- 
dition, that  you  think  yourself  fully  authorised  by  your  knowledge 
of  the  Commander-in-chief's  intentions  to  take  this  step,  and  that 
you  do  not  apprehend  any  view  of  his  Excellency's  will  be  thwarted 
by  this  mode  of  employing  your  force. 

Lord  Cornwallis  hopes  for  the  most  speedy  communication  of 
your  resolutions  on  this  point.  A  movement  upon  our  part,  without 
the  assurance  of  your  co-operation  (which,  I  am  to  repeat,  can  only 
be  effectual  in  Cape  Fear  River)  promises  but  little,  and  hazards 
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much ;  but  this  army  will  be  held  in  constant  readiness  to  act  with 
the  utmost  vigour  in  your  support.  I  have  &c 

Kawdon. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.- Colonel  Tarletox. 

DEAR  TARLETON,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  8,  1780. 

I  am  not  sanguine  as  to  your  operations  in  that  country.1 
The  enemy  is,  I  believe,  hi  no  great  force,  and  Marion 2  is  cautious 
and  vigilant.  If  a  blow  could  be  struck  at  any  body  of  the  rebels 
it  might  be  attended  with  good  consequences ;  but  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  we  can  derive  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
country.  As  to  your  movements,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  country,  or  the  state  of  provisions  or  forage  to  direct  you. 
If  you  cannot  move  up  between  Lynches  Creek  and  Pedee  to  make 
the  enemy  jealous,  you  must  use  your  own  discretion,  keeping 
within  reach  of  Camden,  and  within  a  few  days'  call  of  us,  in  case 
we  should  want  you,  always  endeavouring  to  strike  some  blow  if 
an  opening  should  offer,  and  taking  up  all  that  have  been  violent 
against  us,  to  change  for  our  friends  who  have  been  everywhere 
seized  and  most  cruelly  treated. 

Lord  Rawdon  is  going  to  command  at  Camden,  and  takes  his 
corps  with  him.  I  am>  &c>> 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Tarleton. 

DEAR   TARLETON,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  9,  1780. 

Major  Wemyss  attacked  Sumpter  at  Fish  Dam  at  one  o'clock 
this  morning,  contrary  to  Iris  plan,  which  was  to  wait  till  daylight. 
The  consequence  is  that  Wemyss  is  wounded  and  left,  and  about 
20  men.  Lieut.  Hovenden  is  wounded,  but  I  believe  the  legion 
have  not  lost  much.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  return  immediately, 
leaving  some  horses  for  mounting  men  at  Camden.  I  am  under 
the  utmost  anxiety  for  Ninety-Six,  and  trust  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  returning  to  me.  Yours  sincerely, 

Cornwallis. 

In   a  letter  dated   November  18,    Lord  Cornwallis  says  that 
Major  Wemyss  forgot  that  he  was  an  infantry  officer,  for  instead  of 

1  la  the  back  settlements.  1795;  m.  1784,  Miss   Mary  Videau,  a  lady 

2  Francis    Marion,  b.  1733,    d.    Feb.    27,      of  considerable  wealth. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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dismounting  liis  men,  who  were  only  infantry  mounted,  lie  entered 
the  village  on  horseback.  The  enemy  were  all  asleep,  and  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  them  before  they  susjiected  his  approach. 

Out  of  the  first  five  shots  fired,  two  struck  and  dangerously 
wounded  Major  Wemyss,  an  accident  but  for  winch  (as  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  informed  Colonel  Balfour,  November  10th)  General  Sumpter 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  totally  defeated. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  New  York,  Nov.  10,  1780. 

By  all  the  letters  I  have  received  from  Lord  Comwallis, 
copies  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship, 
you  will  observe  that  he  recommends  a  diversion  in  the  Chesapeak 
as  essential  to  favour  his  operations.  By  my  first  instructions 1  to 
Major-General  Leslie,  your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  I  pointed 
this  out  as  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition.  Wishing,  how- 
ever, to  guard  against  every  possible  embarrassment  to  Earl  Com- 
wallis, I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  addition  to  my  former 
instructions  for  General  Leslie's  guidance,  till  such  time  as  Lord 
Cornwallis  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  hini ;  and  I  have 
this  day  forwarded  the  same  by  Brigadier- General  O'Hara,2  who  is 
gone  to  take  the  command  of  the  Guards  under  Major-General 
Leslie.  Until  I  am  certain  that  Earl  Cornwallis  sees  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  post  on  Elizabeth  Biver,  which  I  heartily  wish  his 
Lordship  may  find  expedient  to  do,  I  do  not  of  course  think  of 
adding  to  the  corps  already  under  his  orders.  However,  should  that 
post  be  occupied,  I  shall  probably  send  all  the  troops  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  spared  from  this  army ;  but  while  Washington  remains  in 
such  force,  and  the  French  continue  at  Rhode  Island,  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  weaken  this  post.  If,  however,  he  should  send 
any  detachments  to  the  southward,  I  shall  most  likely  do  the  same. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  Clinton. 

1  These  instructions  were  not  commu-  of  Gibraltar,  which  post  he  filled  from  1787 
nicated  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  to  1790,  and    again  from    1792    to    1795, 

2  Brigadier,  afterwards  General  O'Hara,  when  he  was  made  Governor,  which  office 
Colonel  74th  regiment,  d.  Feb.  21,  180'J,  he  held  till  his  death.  Horace  Walpole, 
unmarried.  He  saw  much  service,  and  was  writing  to  General  Conway  on  the  battle  of 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Toulon  Nov.  Guilford,  says,  "  Colonel  O'Hara  has  two 
1795.  After  having  been  Governor  of  seve-  dangerous  wounds,  to  my  great  sorrow,  and 
ral   colonies,  he    was  made   Lieut.-Governor  your  greater  sorrow." 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Smallwood.1 

SlR,  Camp,  Nov.  10,  1780. 

.  .  .  I  must  now  observe  that  the  cruelty  exercised  on  the 
prisoners  taken  under  Major  Ferguson  is  shocking  to  humanity  ;  and 
the  hanging  poor  old  Colonel  Mills,  who  was  always  a  fair  and  open 
enemy  to  your  cause,  was  an  act  of  most  savage  barbarity.  It  has 
also  been  reported  to  me  that  Captain  Oates  of  the  militia,  who  was 
taken  near  the  Pedee,  was  lately  put  to  death  without  any  crime 
being  laid  to  Iris  charge.  From  the  character  I  have  heard  of  you, 
Sir,  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  can  approve  of  these  most  cruel 
murders ;  but  I  hope  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  interposing  your 
authority  to  stop  this  bloody  scene,  which  must  oblige  me,  in  justice 
to  the  suffering  loyalists,  to  retaliate  on  the  unfortunate  persons 
now  hi  my  power.  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  persons  have  been 
executed  by  us,  unless  for  bearing  arms  after  having  given  a  mili- 
tary parole  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  or  for  enrolling  themselves 
in  our  militia,  receiving  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  King's 
stores,  and  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  our  enemies.  The 
only  persons  hanged  at  Camden,  after  the  actions  of  the  16th  and 
18th,  except  some  deserters  from  our  army,  were  two  or  three  of  the 
latter  description,  who  were  picked  out  from  above  thirty  convicted 
of  the  like  offence,  on  account  of  some  particular  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  their  case.  j  have  &c. 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Col.  Cruger. 

SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  11,  1780. 

.  .  .  The  serjeant-major  of  the  63rd,  who  was  left  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  is  returned,  and  assures  me  that  when  day  broke  there 
was  not  a  rebel  to  be  seen,  and  that  it  was  full  two  hours  before  two 
men  came  to  the  house  where  Major  Wemyss  was  left :  so  that  if 
our  people  had  stayed  till  daylight,  they  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  full  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  would  have 
brought  off  the  major  and  the  rest  of  the  wounded,  and  the  victory 
must  have  been  indisputable,  which  in  this  war  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.    .     .     . 

The  accounts  I  receive  from  Colonel  Kirkland2  of  the  supineness 

1  Major-General  William  Smallwood,   d.      became    a    Loyalist    colonel,    when    Colonel 
Feb.,  1792.  Cunningham  was  rescued,  Jnly,  1775. 

J  Moses   Kirkland ;  he  changed   Sides  and 

F   2 
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and  pusillanimity  of  our  militia,  takes  off  all  my  compassion  for  their 
sufferings.  If  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  plundered  and  their 
families  ruined,  by  a  banditti  not  one-third  of  then  numbers,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  our  protecting  them.  I  hope  and  trust,  how- 
ever, that  Colonel  Kirkland  exaggerates  their  demerits  to  raise  Iris 
own  merits.  I  ani)  &c.? 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour. 

DEAR  BALFOUR,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  12,  1780. 

.  .  .  I  inclose  you  Tarleton's  report  of  his  expedition. 
The  state  of  affairs  at  Ninety-Six  absolutely  requires  immediate 
offensive  measures  in  that  quarter,  or  everything  will  be  lost  and 
not  easily  recovered.  Our  victory  the  other  night  was  complete, 
but  by  Wemyss's  unlucky  wound,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience 
of  the  casual  commander,  we  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  call  it  a 
triumph. 

[Lord  Cornwallis  here  enters  into  minute  details  about  the 
troops  to  be  stationed  in  various  posts,  and  on  other  points.] 

I  have  given  you  the  general  outlines  of  our  plan,  which  has 
cost  us  much  pains,  and  perhaps  is  not  very  sufficient.  I  beg  you 
will  make  any  addition  or  improvements  to  it  that  you  may  tliink 
will  make  it  more  efficacious  or  secure.  I  will  answer  for  Lord 
Rawdon  as  well  as  myself,  that  there  will  be  no  jealousy,  as  we  all 
most  heartily  mean  the  same  thing — the  good  of  our  distressed 
country. 

You  have  done  what  few  officers  in  our  service  are  capable  of 
doing — voluntarily  taken  responsibility  upon  yourself  to  serve  your 
country  and  your  friend. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

DEAR  SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  12,  1780. 

.  .  .  Had  I  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  further  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  my  small  army  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
utmost  hazard,  and  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  have  co- 
operated with  you  in  the  Chesapeak,  as  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
New  York. 

If  you  come  to  Cape  Fear  you  will  easily  secure  a  water-con- 
veyance for  your  stores  up  to  Cross  Creek.    I  will,  on  hearing  of  your 
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arrival  in  Cape  Fear  River,  instantly  march  with  everything  that 
can  be  safely  spared  from  this  province,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is 
most  exceedingly  disaffected,  to  join  you  at  Cross  Creek.  We  will 
then  give  our  friends  in  North  Carolina  a  fair  trial.  If  they  behave 
like  men,  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  affairs  of 
Britain.  If  they  are  as  dastardly  and  pusillanimous  as  our  friends 
to  the  southward,  we  must  leave  them  to  their  fate  and  secure  what 
we  have  got.     .     .     . 

When  I  came  to  Charlestown  after  the  surrender,  Sir  Henry 
mentioned  my  going  with  liim  to  the  northward.  I  said  that  I  was 
ready  to  serve  wherever  he  thought  fit  to  employ  me,  and  had  no 
objection  to  remain  in  South  Carolina,  if  he  thought  my  services 
could  be  useful  in  that  province.  He  said  something  civil  about 
the  climate :  on  my  assuring  him  that  it  was  no  objection,  he  then 
wished  me  to  take  this  command.  However  painful  and  distressing 
my  situation  has  been,  and  however  dark  the  prospect  then  was,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  a  military  man,  I  should  not  rather  choose 
to  command  to  the  southward  than  be  third  at  New  York.     .     .     . 

Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

COENWALLIS. 

Eventually  Lord  Cornwallis  perceiving  the  inutility  of  a  corps 
not  exceeding  2000  men,  acting  independently  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  main  army,  directed  General  Leslie  to  proceed  to  Charles- 
town,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Kirkland. 

SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  13,  1780. 

I  have  taken  every  possible  measure  for  the  security  of 
Ninety-Six ;  and  if  our  friends  will  have  confidence  in  me,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  will  soon  see  their  enemies  driven  with  loss  and 
disgrace  out  of  their  province ;  but  if  those  who  say  they  are  our 
friends  will  not  stir,  I  cannot  defend  every  man's  house  from  being 
plundered ;  and  I  must  say  that  when  I  see  a  whole  settlement 
running  away  from  twenty  or  thirty  robbers,  I  think  they  deserve 
to  be  robbed.  j  am>  &c> 

COENWALLIS. 

Colonel  Tarleton  had  successfully  repressed  the  incursions  of 
Colonel  Marion,  a  most  active  partisan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black 
River  ;  but  his  next  enterprise  was  not  so  fortunate.    On  his  return 
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from  tlie  Black  Eiver  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Sumpter,  whom  he 
overtook,  November  20,  at  Blackstock's  Hill,  in  a  strong  position. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  his  infantry,  winch  would  have  joined  him  in 
a  few  hours,  Colonel  Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  alone,  rashly  attacked 
the  enemy,  nearly  double  his  numbers.  He  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  Americans  claimed  another  victory — dearly 
purchased  however,  for  Sumpter  received  a  dangerous  wound  which 
disabled  him  for  a  long  time,  and  his  remaining  followers  disbanded 
themselves.  Various  other  encounters,  with  doubtful  success  on 
either  side,  took  place  between  British  and  American  detachments 
before  the  two  armies  went  into  winter-quarters.  None  of  these 
engagements  were  of  importance,  or  had  much  influence  over  the 
subsequent  operations,  beyond  increasing  the  terror  of  the  Loyalists, 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  Rebels  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and 
not  unfrequently  murdered,  under  circumstances  of  savage  bar- 
barity. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour. 

DEAK  BALFOUR,  Wynnesborough,  Nov.  25,  1780. 

The  last  night's  gales  kept  me  awake.  I  thought  of  our 
friends.  Gates  is  certainly  come  up  towards  Charlottetown  with 
all  the  Continentals  he  could  muster — they  say  from  700  to  1000 
infantry :  in  these  are  included  Burford's  eighteen-months  men, 
and,  as  they  report,  300  cavalry.  I  cannot,  however,  conceive  that 
there  are  above  half  that  number.  I  saw  two  North  Carolina  men 
who  met  some  of  Sumpter' s  fugitives,  and  who  learned  from  them 
that  he  was  speechless,  and  certainly  past  all  hopes. 

We  have  lost  two  great  plagues  in  Sumpter  and  Clarke.1  I 
wish  your  friend  Marion  was  as  quiet.  Yours  ever 

Cornwallis. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Colonel  Balfour, 
to  whom  the  task  of  forwarding  stores  and  provisions  to  the  army 
was  principally  intrusted.  The  numerous  rivers  which  intersect 
both  North  and  South  Carolina,  rendered  water-carriage  the  easiest 
mode  of  conveyance ;  but  those  streams  generally  flow  between 
steep  banks,  which,  when  they  were  occupied  by  an  enemy,  rendered 
the  protection  of  a  convoy  very  difficult.  The  want  of  draught- 
cattle  compelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to  be  satisfied  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  scanty  in  number  and  small  in  calibre.    Several  of  his  guns 

1  Ooorge   Rogers  Clarke,  a  Rebel  colonel,       action    with    General   Cunningham,  but   the 
b.  1742,   d.   Feb.    13,  1808.     He  was  sup-      report  was  unfounded, 
posed  to  have  been  mortally  wounded  in  an 
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were  only  one-pounders,  and  very  few  more  than  three-pounders. 
Money  was  urgently  wanted,  and  but  sparingly  supplied. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Gates. 

SlR,  Head  Quarters,  Dec.  1,  1780. 

I  think  it  proper  to  represent  to  you  that  the  officers  and 
men  taken  at  King's  Mountain  were  treated  with  an  inhumanity 
scarcely  credible.  I  feel  myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  making  severe  retaliation  for  those  unhappy  men  who  were  so 
cruelly  and  unjustly  put  to  death  at  Gilbertstown. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camp  at  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  3,  1780. 

.  .  .  The  militia  of  Ninety-Six,  on  which  alone  we 
could  place  the  smallest  dependence,  are  so  totally  disheartened 
by  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  that  of  the  whole  district  we  could 
with  difficulty  assemble  100,  and  even  those,  I  am  convinced, 
would  not  have  made  the  smallest  resistance  if  we  had  been 
attacked.     .     .     . 

Colonel  Marion  had  so  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
partly  by  the  terror  of  his  threats  and  cruelty  of  his  punishments, 
and  partly  by  the  promise  of  plunder,  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
inhabitant  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee  that  was  not  in  arms 
against  us.  I  therefore  sent  Tarleton,  who  pursued  Marion  for 
several  days,  and  by  convincing  the  inhabitants  that  there  was  a 
power  superior  to  Marion,  who  could  likewise  reward  and  punish, 
so  far  checked  the  insurrection,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  have 
not  dared  openly  to  appear  in  arms  against  us  since  his  expedi- 
tion-    •     •     •  I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  3,  1780. 

Your  account  of  Eugeley l  vexed  me,  although  it  did  not 
surprise  me.  I  think  he  must  be  a  traitor,  or  he  would  have  come 
away  when  you  desired  him.     I  will  have  an  inquiry  made  into  his 

1  His  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  post,  which  be  occupied  with  112  men, 
Lord  Cornwallis'*  anticipations  were  correct.  to  a  detachment  of  cavalry  who  had  no 
Very  soon  after,  he  suirendered  a   fortified      artillery  with  them. 
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conduct,  and  would  have  his  negroes  secured,  as  that  will  be  the 
only  forfeiture  we  shall  probably  get  from  him.     .     .     . 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  South  Carolina,  Dec.  4,  1780. 

I  received  from  your  Excellency  the  copies  of  two  letters 
which  were  sent  to  you  from  General  Washington,  of  the  6th  and 
16th  October,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  officers  serving  under  your  command  in 
the  Southern  colonies.  In  regard  to  the  complaint  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  6th,  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  citizens  from 
Charlestown  to  St.  Augustine,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  inso- 
lence of  their  behaviour,  the  threats  with  which  they  in  the  most 
daring  manner  endeavoured  to  intimidate  our  friends,  the  infamous 
falsehoods  which  they  propagated  through  the  town  and  country, 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  constantly  kept  up  with  the 
enemy,  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  either 
be  closely  confined  or  be  sent  out  of  the  province.  The  milder 
measure  was  adopted,  and  they  were  sent,  with  eveiy  convenience 
which  their  situation  would  admit  of,  to  a  better  climate  than 
South  Carolina.  In  answer  to  that  of  the  16th,  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  my  genuine  letter  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Cruger1  at  Ninety-Six  (for  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Balfour  that  it  was  addressed),  dated  on  the  18th  of 
August. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  that  either  General  Washington,  or 
his  correspondent  in  the  Southern  District,  has  been  pleased  to 
make  several  very  material  alterations  in  my  letter,  which,  in  its 
original  state,  only  directed  the  commanding  officer  to  punish  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  to  take  or  destroy  the  property  of 
those,  who,  having  submitted  to  the  British  Government  and  taken 
the  oaths  and  protection  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  went 
into  rebellion  in  the  month  of  August ;  to  hang  those  who  had 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  in  Jlie  royal  militia  and  received 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  King's  stores,  and  had  taken  the 
first  opportunity  of  deserting  with  them  to  the  enemy  ;  and  lastly, 
to  use  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  in 
lus  district.     In  what  manner  this  letter  professes  a  flagrant  breach 

1  See  the  letter  to  Colonel  Cruger,  Aug.  18,  1780;  and  also  a  letter  from  Lord  Rawdon 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  capitulation  of  Charlestowu  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out. 

However  provoked  by  the  horrid  outrages  and  cruelties  of  the 
enemy  in  this  district,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  received  the  acknowledgement  of  General 
Gates  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  enemy's  army,  for  the 
tenderness  and  attention  shown  to  their  wounded  and  prisoners 
taken  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  August.  Far  different  was  the 
treatment  of  the  unhappy  men  who  were  taken  with  Major  Fer- 
guson. 

I  will  not  hurt  your  Excellency's  feelings  by  attempting  to 
describe  the  shocking  tortures  and  inhuman  murders  which  are 
every  day  committed  by  the  enemy,  not  only  on  those  who  have 
taken  part  with  us,  but  on  many  who  refuse  to  join  them.  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  your  representations  will  have  any  effect, 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  check  it, 
the  Avar  in  this  quarter  will  become  truly  savage. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  H.  S.  H.  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 

Au  Camp  sur  les  frontieres  du  S.  Carolina, 
MONSEIGNEUR,  le  6me  de  Decembre,  1780. 

La  lettre  dont  votre  Altesse  m'a  honore  du  4me  du  mois  de 
Mai  m'est  parvenu  hier,  et  je  suis  tres  flatte  de  trouver  que  je  tiens 
encore  une  place  dans  votre  souvenir.  Je  me  sentirai  trop  heureux 
d'avoir  occasion  de  prouver  a  votre  Altesse  mon  empressement 
d'obeir  ses  orclres,  n'oubliant  jamais  que  c'etoient  ses  ordres  qui 
nous  ont  si  souvent  conduits,  moi  et  mes  compatriotes,  a  la  gloire  et 
a  la  victoire. 

Je  ne  tarderai  pas  de  communiquer  au  Chevalier  Clinton,  qui 
commande  en  chef  l'armee  du  Eoi  en  Amerique,  le  de'sir  de  votre 
Altesse  au  sujet  du  Sieur  Schuler,  et  je  suis  bien  assure  qu'il  le  fera 
eehanger  sur  1'instant.  Je  supplie  votre  Altesse  d'accepter  mes  tres 
humbles  remerciments  pour  toutes  les  bontes  dont  vous  m'avez 
comble  pendant  la  guerre  en  Allemagne,  et  de  crone  que  je  retien- 
drai  toujours  les  plus  sensibles  reconnaissances. 

J'ai  rhonneui'  d'etre,  Monseigneur,  de  votre  Altesse,  le  tres 
humble,  tres  obeissant,  et  tres  oblige  serviteur, 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton. 

DEAR  TARLETON,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  18,  1780. 

Our  friends  hereabouts  are  so  timid  and  so  stupid  that  I 
can  get  no  intelligence.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Ninety- 
Six,  but  a  man  who  came  here  from  near  Broad  River  says 
that  General  Cunningham1  has  beat  Clarke,  and  wounded  him 
mortally.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  a  confirmation  of  this.  I 
hear  a  good  account  of  our  recruits  in  general,  and  hope  to 
march  from  hence  3500  fighting  men,  leaving  those  I  mentioned 
to  you  on  the  frontiers. 

I  trust  you  have  made  every  possible  shift  rather  than  go  much 
farther  back,  as  I  should  in  that  case  be  uneasy  about  M 'Arthur. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  22,  1780. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  Major- 
General  Leslie  arrived  at  Charlestown  on  the  14th.  The  species  of 
troops  which  compose  the  reinforcement  are,  exclusive  of  the  Guards 
and  the  regiment  of  Bose,  exceedingly  bad.  I  do  not  mean,  by  re- 
presenting this  to  your  Excellency,  to  insinuate  that  you  have  not 
sent  every  assistance  to  me,  which  you  could  with  prudence  and 
safety  spare  from  New  York ;  but  I  think  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
troops  serving  in  this  district  to  state  the  fact,  lest  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  southern  army  should  appear  inadequate  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  numbers  of  which  it  may  appear  to 
consist. 

The  want  of  specie  in  this  province  puts  us  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Every  method  has  been  pursued  to  keep  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  contractors  for  Government,  and  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  the  merchants ;  but  the  sum  actually  in  the  province 
is  so  inadequate  for  the  necessary  demands,  that  we  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  pay  the  subsistence  of  the  troops. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Robert  Cunningham   of  Fouth  Carolina,      by  the  rebels  in  1775,   but    was  rescued  l>y 
a  loyalist,  b.  1737,  d.    1813;    he  was  taken      his  brothers. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Greene.1 

SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  27,  1780. 

...  I  can  with  truth  assure  you,  Sir,  that  no  man  abhors 
acts  of  cruelty  more  than  myself,  or  would  more  reluctantly  adopt 
measures  of  severity.  The  proving  to  the  suffering  Loyalists  that  I 
am  in  earnest  to  protect  them,  and  to  retaliate  on  their  inhuman 
oppressors,  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country. 

You  have  been  greatly  misinformed  if  you  have  ever  been  told 
that  any  inhabitant  of  tins  country  has  been  punished  by  us  for 
observing  a  neutrality ;  but  you  will  find  instances  enough  of  the 
most  inhuman  persecution  and  even  tortures,  inflicted  on  those  who 
refuse  to  take  arms  on  your  side. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  observe  the  same  rule  of  conduct 
which  you  do,  in  the  treatment  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army,  the  militia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Several  communications  passed  between  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Greene — the  latter  scarcely  blaming  the  cruel  conduct  of 
his  troops.  On  December  17,  he  writes,  "  If  any  cruelties  have 
been  committed  (by  my  troops),  not  justified  by  your  previous  pro- 
ceedings, I  shall  testify  my  disapprobation." 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Balfour. 

DEAR  BALFOUR,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  29,  1780. 

The  slow  progress  of  Leslie  is  vexatious,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Greene  marched  on  the  20th  from  Charlottetown  to  Haly's 
Ferry  on  the  Pedee.  This  movement,  added  to  the  account  sent  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  of  five  sail,  supposed  to  be  one  frigate,  the  rest 
transports,  getting  out  of  Rhode  Island,  about  the  9th  or  10th  of 
November,  makes  me  apprehend  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  account  of  the  thousand  French  at  Cape  Fear.  If  that  should 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  what  we  must  do,  as  the  com- 
munication by  Cape  Fear,  and  consequently  all  certainty  of  supply, 
will  be  at  an  end.     .     .     . 

I  think  it  right  to  inform  Sir  Henry  of  my  having  employed  the 

1  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene,  b.  (of  coarse  in  his  manners  and  harsh  in  his  con- 
Quaker  parents)  May  27,  1742,  d.  June  19,  duct ;  he  was  President  of  the  Court  Martial 
1786  ;   ni.  July  20,  1774,  Miss    Littlefield,  which  sentenced  Andre. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  blacksmith,  and  was 
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Indians,  as  there  will  be  a  considerable  expense  attending  it.  You 
will  therefore  send  by  the  first  opportunity  the  enclosed  to  him. 
This  easterly  wind  makes  me  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  seeing 
Eoss l  before  I  part  with  the  communication.  I  think  I  shall  also 
hear  from  New  York,  if  it  is  true  that  an  embarkation  is  going  on 
under  Phillips2  for  the  Chesapeak.  j  am?  &c#j 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR5  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  29,  1780. 

When  the  numerous  and  formidable  body  of  the  Back-Moun- 
tain men  came  down  to  attack  Major  Ferguson,  and  showed  them- 
selves to  be  our  most  inveterate  enemies,  I  directed  Lieut.-Colonel 
Brown  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  attack  the  settlements  of  Watoga, 
Holstein,  Caentuck,  and  Notachuckie,  all  which  are  new  encroach- 
ments on  the  Indian  territories.  The  good  effects  of  this  measure 
have  already  appeared.  A  large  body  of  the  mountaineers  marched 
lately  to  join  the  Eebels  near  King's  Mountain,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

If  the  account  given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians  by  Lieut- 
Colonel  Brown  is  true,  their  humanity  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
shocking  barbarities  committed  by  the  mountaineers. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  30,  1780. 

I  cannot  express  my  feelings  on  the  generosity  and  friend- 
ship of  your  letter.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  raised  my  esteem 
for  you,  it  would  have  clone  it. 

From  everything  I  hear  of  Greene's  force,  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  strike  any  blow  that  would  materially  affect  my 
movements ;  and  by  advancing  on  the  west  of  Catawba,  I  should, 
I  think,  oblige  Morgan3  and  Washington4  absolutely  to  quit  the 

1  Captain,  afterwards  General  Alexander,  2  Major-General  Phillips,  d.  May  13,  1781. 
Ross,  Colonel  59th  Regiment,  and  Governor  He   had  been    captured  with    General   Bur- 
of  Fort  George,  b.  1742,  d.  Nov.  29,  1827  ;  goyne  at  Saratoga,  but  was  subsequently  ea- 
rn. Oct.  15,  1795,  Isabella  Barbara  Eveleyn,  changed  for  General  Lincoln, 
dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Gunning,  Bart.,  K.B.    He  3  Major-General  Daniel  Morgan,  originally 
was  A.D.C.  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  bad  been  a  day-labourer,  b.  1736,  d.  July  6,  1802. 
sent  to  England  with  the  account  of  the  battle  4  Colonel  William  Washington,  a  cousin  of 
of  Camden.     His  name  will  frequently  appear  George  Washington,  d.   March  G,  1810;  m., 
in  this  correspondence,  as  he  was  Lord  Corn-  1783,  a  lady  of  South  Carolina. 
wallis's  must  intimate  friend. 
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country  before  me.  I  am  frightened  at  the  report  of  the  French  at 
Cape  Fear.  That  would  greatly  embarrass  our  operations,  and  engage 
us  in  a  naval  expedition,  which  I  fear  we  are  but  ill  prepared  for. 

I  enclose  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Admiral  by  the  Camilla.  That,  added  to  Greene's  movements, 
makes  me  suspect  it  to  be  too  true.1 

A  few  days  must  ascertain  this  fact.  I  likewise  think  I  must 
hear  from  New  York  relative  to  the  embarkation  said  to  be  taking 
place  there.  From  a  private  letter  I  received  from  Phillips,  I  think 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  going  to  the  Chesapeak.  If  there 
are  no  French  landing,  and  Pliillips  is  in  the  Chesapeak,  we  may 
make  a  great  change  in  the  Southern  colonies  in  these  next  four 
months.  I  am?  &c<) 

CORNWALLIS. 

The  campaign  of  1780  may  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  having 
been  favourable  to  the  royal  forces.  In  the  Northern  provinces 
indeed,  no  important  results  had  been  obtained.  An  attempt  to 
raise  again  the  royal  standard  in  New  Jersey  proved  abortive  ;  and 
though  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  soon  after  his  return  from  Charlestown, 
undertook  a  successful  expedition  against  Springfield,  his  other 
movements  were  weak  and  inefficient.  An  intended  invasion  of 
Rhode  Island  failed,  partly  from  the  want  of  cordial  support  from 
the  naval  commander.  Sir  Henry  thought  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  latter,  that  he  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  England 
to  tender  his  own  resignation,  unless  another  admiral  were  sent  out ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  remonstrate  strongly 
on  the  inefficiency  of  the  land  troops.  Lord  George  Germain  in- 
formed Sir  Henry  on  the  13th  of  October,  that  his  requests  would 
be  partially  complied  with  by  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Graves 2 
to  replace  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  the  Jamaica  command 
should  be  given ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  the  Government  could  only 
undertake  to  send  him  such,  additional  regiments  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  their  other  plans,  and  that  the  delay  in  sending  these 
reinforcements  arose  from  Sir  Henry's  detaining  so  large  a  number 
of  transports  in  America.  Lord  George  added,  that  if  Sir  Henry 
were  still  desirous  of  returning  home,  he  might  resign  the  command 
to  Lord  Cornwallis.     While  nothing  had  been  lost  in  the  North, 

1  It  was  rumoured  that  a  French  army  services  on  the  1st  of  June,  Lord  Graves  in 
was  to  land  in  the  south  and  join  Washing-  Ireland  Jul}'  4,  1794;  d.  Feb.  9,  1802;  m., 
ton's  troops.  1771,  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  coheir  of  William 

2  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Graves,  after-  Peere  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Cadhay.  M.P.  for 
wards  Admiral  of  the  White,  created,  for  his  East  Looe  from  Dec.  1774  to  May,  1775. 
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considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  South.  Charlestown 
had  been  taken,  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  was  occupied  by  the 
King's  troops,  and  the  province  of  Georgia  was  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. The  frontier,  however,  towards  the  territories  possessed  by 
the  Americans  was  very  long,  and  required  a  considerable  force  to 
cover  it.  Had  the  line  been  advanced  so  as  to  include  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  or  even  the  latter  only,  the  same  strength  would 
equally  have  sufficed  for  its  protection.  To  move  northward  was 
therefore  the  constant  aim  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  How  his  purpose 
was  frustrated  in  1780  has  already  been  shown ;  but  when  the  junc- 
tion of  Major-General  Leslie's  corps  gave  him  troops  enough  to  form 
a  small  army  for  active  service,  leaving  behind  a  detachment  suffi- 
cient, with  the  help  of  the  militia,  to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants 
and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  Lord  Cornwallis  recurred, 
as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  to  his  original  plan. 

The  sad  episode  of  Major  Andre1  took  place  in  this  year.  The 
details  need  not  be  given ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that,  among  the 
members  of  the  court  by  which  he  was  tried,  were  two  foreigners, 
ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  several  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  illiterate  of  the  American  generals.  Doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained whether  Washington  had  timely  information  of  the  requests 
and  remonstrances  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who,  had  he  been 
disposed  to  retaliate,  could  easily  have  selected  amongst  his  prisoners 
Americans  deserving  the  name  of  spy  much  more  justly  than  Major 
Andre.  In  any  case  the  execution  of  that  officer  leaves  an  indelible 
blot  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Andre's  death  reached  England,  a  con- 
siderable pension  was  settled  on  his  mother.  As  a  proof  that  the 
King  considered  his  character  to  be  untarnished,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  offered  to  his  brother,  William  Lewis,  who  was 
afterwards  created  a  baronet  March  4,  1781. 

1  Major  John  Andre,  D.A.G.  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  b.  1750,  executed  by  order  of  Washing- 
ton, Oct.  2,  1780. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Difficulties  in  moving  the  army  —  Defeat  at  Cowpens — Battle  of  Guilford  — 
Lord  Cormvallis's  position  and  prospects  —  March  into  Virginia  —  Lord 
Rawdon  defeats  General  Greene  —  Differences  of  opinion  between  Lord  Corn- 
wallis and  Sir  H.  Clinton  —  Takes  possession  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  — 
Arrival  of  French  troops  and  of  General  Washington  —  Critical  situation  of 
the  British  —  Promises  of  relief  from  Sir  H.  Clinton  —  Failure  of  attempt  to 
cross  to  Gloucester —  Capitulation  —  Controversy  between  Sir  H.  Clinton  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  —  Arrival  of  the  latter  in  England. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  before  commencing  another  campaign,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  the  following  unqualified  approbation  of 
his  conduct  of  the  previous  year. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  early  in  January,  1781.] 
MY  LORD,  Whitehall,  Nov.  9,  1780. 

1  had  the  very  great  pleasure  to  receive  from  Captain  Ross, 
who  arrived  in  London  the  9th  of  last  month,  your  Lordship's 
despatches,  which  I  immediately  laid  before  the  King,  who  read 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  account  of  the  very  glorious  and 
complete  victory  obtained  by  your  Lordship  over  the  Rebels  near 
Camden,  on  the  16th  August.     .     .     . 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  obey  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, by  signifying  to  your  Lordship  his  royal  pleasure  that  you 
do  acquaint  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  brave  army  under  your 
command,  that  then*  behaviour  upon  that  glorious  day  is  highly 
approved  by  their  Sovereign.     .     .     . 

The  steps  your  Lordsliip  immediately  took  for  improving  your 
victory  were  highly  judicious,  and  must  be  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences,  nor  was  your  determination  to  inflict 
exemplary  punishment  on  those  traitors  who  had  repeated  the 
violation  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  broken  their  parole,  and 
taken  arms  against  the  King,  less  wise  or  promotive  of  the  great 
object  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  constitution :  for  the  most 
disaffected  will  now  be  convinced  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  punish, 
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and  will  no  longer  venture  to  repeat  their  crimes  in  the  hope  of 
impunity  should  they  be  detected ;  and  those  who  are  more  mode- 
rate will  be  led  to  withdraw  from  a  cause  which  is  evidently 
declining,  before  it  becomes  desperate  and  they  expose  themselves 
to  the  consequences  they  may  reasonably  apprehend  will  fall  upon 
such  as  persist  in  rebellion  to  the  last.     .     .     . 

I  understand  the  Congress  evade  an  exchange  of  the  Convention 
troops  with  the  garrison  of  Charlestown,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  time  of  sendee  of  the  greatest  part  of  it  will  expire  in  a  little 
time,  and  the  men  will  then  be  no  longer  soldiers,  and  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  as  the  expense  of  main- 
taining these  people  is  enormous,  some  means  must  be  found  of 
relieving  the  public  from  it,  and  counteracting  the  chicane  of  that 
faithless  body.  What  appear  to  me  the  most  practicable  measures 
for  these  purposes,  are  the  inducing  the  prisoners  to  enter  on  board 
the  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  or  to  go  as  recruits  to  the  regi- 
ments in  the  West  Indies,  or  as  volunteers  to  serve  upon  the 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  from  Jamaica.     .     .     . 

I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 

Though  Major-General  Leslie's  corps  was  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  his  force  in  the  field  was  larger 
than  any  one  of  the  American  armies,  his  difficulties  in  moving 
were  very  great.  In  winter  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  so  filled  by 
the  rains  as  to  render  most  of  the  fords  impassable,  and  there  were 
no  bridges.  Nor  were  his  means  of  transport  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  carry  boats — for  no  pontoons  then  existed — from  one  place 
to  another.  In  summer  there  was  another  and  more  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  rapid  movements — the  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, which  even  the  natives  of  the  country  could  hardly  encounter 
with  impunity. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Sir  Hexry  Clixtox. 
SlR,  Wynnesborough,  Jan.  6,  1781. 

The  difficulties  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  have  not  been 
occasioned  by  the  opposite  army :  they  always  keep  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  retire  on  our  approach.  But  the  constant 
incursions  of  refugees,  North  Carolinians,  Back  Mountain  men,  and 
the  perpetual  risings  in  different  parts  of  this  province,  the  inva- 
riable successes  of  all  those  parties  against  our  militia,  keep  the 
whole  country  in  continual  alarm,  and  render  the   assistance  of 
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regular  troops  everywhere  necessary.  Your  Excellency  will  judge 
of  this  by  the  disposition  of  the  troops  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  l  to  you. 

I  shall  begin  my  march  to-morrow,  having  been  delayed  a 
few  days  by  a  diversion  made  by  the  enemy  towards  Ninety- 
Six,  and  propose  keeping  on  the  west  of  Catawba  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  pass  that  river  and  the 
Yadkin.  Events  alone  can  decide  the  future  steps.  I  shall 
take  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Brigadier-General 
Arnold. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  the  army 
here  is  perfectly  healthy  and  in  good  order. 

I  have,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camp  on  Turkey  Creek,  Broad  River,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

In  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  this  month  I  had  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Excellency  that  I  was  ready  to  begin  my  march  for 
North  Carolina,  having  been  delayed  some  days  by  a  diversion 
made  by  the  enemy  towards  Ninety-Six.  General  Morgan  still 
remained  on  the  Pacolet ;  his  corps,  by  the  best  accounts  I  could 
get,  consisted  of  about  500  men,  Continental  and  Virginia  State 
troops,  and  100  cavalry  under  Colonel  Washington,  and  600  or 
700  militia ;  but  that  body  is  so  fluctuating  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  its  number,  within  some  hundreds,  for  three  days  fol- 
lowing. Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton,  with  the  legion  and  corps  an- 
nexed to  it,  consisting  of  about  300  cavalry  and  as  many  infantry, 
and  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st  regiment  and  one  three-pounder, 
had  already  passed  the  Broad  Eiver  for  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six.  I 
therefore  directed  Lieut-Colonel  Tarleton  to  march  on  the  west 
of  Broad  River,  to  endeavour  to  strike  a  blow  at  General  Morgan, 
and  at  all  events,  to  oblige  him  to  repass  the  Broad  River.  I 
likewise  ordered  that  he  should  take  with  him  the  7th  regiment 
and  one  three-pounder  —  which  was  marching  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Ninety-Six — as  long  as  he  should  think  their  services 

1  Lord  Ravvdon  was  to  command  on  the  German  regiments.     Lord  Cornwallis  could 

frontiers    of    South    Carolina,    having     six  only  muster  for  his  own  corps  2  battalions  of 

stations  under  him,  occupied  by  2  regiments  Guards,  the  23rd,  33rd,  71st,  2  German  regi- 

of  the  line  and  7  of  provincials.     He  had  be-  gpaents,  Tarleton's  Legion,   and  1   provincial 

sides  at  Camden  3  of  the  line  and  3  of  pro-  '  corps  (Colonel  Hamilton's). 
vincial.     At  Charlestown  2   English  and  3 

VOL.  I.  G 
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could  be   useful  to  Lira.      The  remainder  of  the   army  marched 
between  the  Broad  River  aud  Catawba. 

As  General  Greene  had  quitted  Mecklenburgh  County  and 
crossed  the  Pedee,  I  made  not  the  least  doubt  that  General  Morgan 
would  retire  on  our  advancing.  The  progress  of  the  army  was 
greatly  impeded  by  heavy  rains,  which  swelled  the  rivers  and 
creeks ;  yet  Lieut-Colonel  Tarleton  conducted  his  march  so  well, 
and  got  so  near  to  General  Morgan,  who  was  retreating  before 
him,  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  him  to  pass  Broad  River,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  17th 
instant.  Everything  now  bore  the  most  promising  aspect :  the 
enemy  were  drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and,  having  been  lately  ' 
joined  by  some  militia,  were  more  numerous.  But  the  different 
quality  of  the  corps  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton's  command,  and 
his  great  superiority  in  cavalry,  left  liim  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
most  brilliant  success.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  consisting  of  the  7th  regiment,  the  infantry  of  the  Legion 
and  corps  of  light  infantry  annexed  to  it ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was 
placed  on  each  flank ;  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry  formed  the  reserve.  The  enemy's  line 
soon  gave  way,  and  their  militia  quitted  the  field.  But  our  troops 
having  been  thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  pursuit,  ,  General 
Morgan's  corps  faced  about,  and  gave  them  a  heavy  fire.  This 
unexpected  event  occasioned  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  first  line. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the  cavalry  were  successively 
ordered  up ;  but  neither  the  exertions,  entreaties,  or  example  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  could  prevent  the  panic  from  becoming 
general.  The  two  three-pounders  were  taken,  and  I  fear  the 
colours  of  the  7th  regiment  shared  the  same  fate.  In  justice  to 
the  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  I  must  here  observe  that  no 
terror  could  induce  them  to  abandon  their  guns,  and"  they  were  all 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  defence  of  them.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Tarleton  with  difficulty  assembled  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  who,  having 
had  time  to  recollect  themselves,  and  being  animated  by  the 
bravery  of  the  officer  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  charged 
and  repulsed  Colonel  Washington's  horse,  retook  the  baggage  of 
the  corps,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  detaclrment  of  the  enemy  who  had 
taken  possession  of  it ;  and,  after  destroying  what  they  could  not 
conveniently  bring  off,  retired  with  the  remainder  unmolested  to 
Hamilton's  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bullock's  Creek.  The  loss  of 
our  cavalry  is  inconsiderable,  but  I  fear  about  400  of  the  infantry 
are  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  I  will  transmit  the  particular 
account  of  the  loss  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 
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I  shall  direct  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
letter  by  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  defeat  at  Cowpens  was  the  most  serious  calamity  which 
had  occurred  since  Saratoga,  and  crippled  Lord  Cornwallis's  move- 
ments during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  No  blame  could  attach 
to  hiin,  as  he  had  furnished  Tarleton  with  700  infantry  and  350 
cavalry — the  best  troops  of  the  army.  Morgan  had  hardly  an 
equal  force,  of  which  only  540  were  Continentals.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  about  GOO — that  of  the  Americans,  according  to  their 
own  account,  less  than  100. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  plan,  and,  having  accomplished  a  junction  with 
General  Leslie  on  the  18th  of  January,  he  commenced  Ins  march 
on  the  19th,  previously  destroying  all  the  baggage  which  could 
possibly  be  spared,  and  even  many  of  the  waggons  which  conveyed 
provisions  for  the  army. 

So  active  was  the  pursuit  that  the  British  reached  the  Catawba 
January  29,  only  two  hours  after  the  Americans  under  Morgan,  who 
had  had  several  days'  start,  had  crossed  it ;  and  they  then  owed 
their  safety  to  the  heavy  rains,  which  rendered  the  river  impassable 
until  February  1,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  forded  it  under  a  severe 
fire,  by  which  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  This  unfortunate 
delay  interfered  greatly  with  his  plan  of  preventing  the  junction 
of  the  Virginian  army  with  General  Greene,  but  the  rapidity  of 
the  march  compelled  the  latter  to  evacuate  almost  the  whole  of 
North  Carolina. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Salisbury,  Feb.  4,  1781. 

We  passed  the  Catawba  on  the  1st  at  a  private  ford,  about 
four  miles  below  Beatty's.  The  Guards  behaved  gallantly,  and, 
although  they  were  fired  upon  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
passing  by  some  militia  under  General  Davidson,1  never  returned  a 
shot  until  they  got  out  of  the  river  and  formed.  On  the  same  day 
Tarleton  attacked  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  killed  several,  took 
some  prisoners,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

I  am  much  distressed  by  the  rivers  and  creeks  being  swelled,  but 
shall  try  to  pass  the  Yadkin  at  the  shallow  ford  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  General  Davidson  was  killed  in  this  action. 

G  2 
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I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  abilities  and  discretion. 
Our  friends  must  be  so  disheartened  by  the  misfortune  of  the  17th, 
that  you  will  get  but  little  good  from  them.  You  know  the  im- 
portance of  Ninety-Six :  let  that  place  be  your  constant  care.  I 
long  to  hear  from  you.  yours  most  sincerely, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAK  LORD,  Hillsborough,  Feb.  21,  1781. 

I  tried  by  a  most  rapid  march  to  strike  a  blow  either  at 
Greene  or  Morgan  before  they  got  over  the  Dan,  but  could  not 
effect  it.  The  enemy,  however,  was  too  much  hurried  to  be  able 
to  raise  any  militia  in  this  province.  The  fatigue  of  our  troops  and 
the  hardships  which  they  suffered  were  excessive.  I  receive  strong 
assurances  from  our  friends.  To-morrow  the  King's  standard  will 
be  erected,  and  I  shall  try  every  means  to  embody  them,  and  to 
avail  myself  of  their  services.  I  cannot  be  sure  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  open  the  communication  with  Cross  Creek  ;  it  must  be  done 
soon,  as  the  troops  are  in  the  greatest  want  of  shoes  and  other 
necessaries. 

As  I  am  informed  that  Greene  expects  reinforcements  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  Virginia  militia  are  turning  out  with  great 
alacrity  and  in  great  numbers,  I  should  wish  the  three  regiments 
expected  from  Ireland  to  be  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  by  way 
of  Cape  Fear,  with  orders  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  Cross 
Creek. 

I  have  written  to  Greene  threatening  to  send  the  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  West  Indies  in  case  he  does  not  consent  to  an  exchange. 
I  would  have  you  therefore  make  public  demonstration  of  doing  it, 
and  inform  the  principal  officers  that  you  cannot  answer  delaying 
it  longer  than  the  first  week  in  April.  A  convoy  should  be  required 
without  letting  the  officer  of  the  navy  doubt  my  being  in  earnest. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Cornwallis. 

A  considerable  number  of  Loyalists  prepared  to  obey  Lord  Corn- 
wallis' summons,  but  General  Greene  suddenly  re-entered  North 
Carolina,  and  on  Feb.  25  completely  dispersed  a  large  body  of 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Haw.  Nearly  300  were  killed,  most  of 
them  after  they  had  surrendered.  Why  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had 
been  Bent  to  cover  their  advance,  and  was  within  a  mile  of  them 
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when  this  occurred,  did  not  move  to  their  support,  has  never  been 
clearly  explained.  This  misfortune,  added  to  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions near  Hillsborough,  compelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to  fall  back 
and  take  up  a  new  position  near  the  forks  of  Deep  River,  from 
whence,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  advanced  towards  Guilford  to 
meet  General  Greene,  who  was  approaching  that  town  with  about 
7000  men. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Camp  at  Guilford,  March  17,  1781. 

General  Greene  having  been  very  considerably  reinforced 
from  Virginia  by  eighteen-months'  men  and  militia,  and  having 
collected  all  the  militia  of  this  province,  advanced  with  an  army  of 
about  5000  or  6000  men  and  four  6-pounders  to  this  place.  I 
attacked  him  on  the  15th,  and  after  a  very  sharp  action  routed 
his  army  and  took  his  cannon.  The  great  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
the  number  of  wounded,  and  the  want  of  provision,  prevented 
our  pursuing  the  enemy  beyond  the  Eeedy  Fork.  I  shall  send 
my  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Brodrick,1  as  soon  as  possible  to 
England  with  the  particulars ;  in  the  mean  time  I  beg  you  will 
transmit  the  contents  of  this  note  thither  and  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

If  the  reinforcement  from  Europe  is  arrived,  send  the  whole  or 
greatest  part  to  Wilmington,  with  orders  to  proceed  without  loss  of 
time  to  Cross  Creek.  Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Morning  State,  March  15. 

Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  &c 286 
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Casualties  at  Catawba  Ford  and  other  actions  previous  to  March  15. 

Officers.  R.  and  F.,  &c.  Total. 

Killed 1  ..         11  ..         12 

Wounded      2  ..         86         ..         88 

Missing -  ..  -  ..  - 

3         ..         97         ..       100 


1    Captain    the    Hon.     Henry    Brodrick,  d.  June  16,  1785,  unmarried,  on  board  Ad- 

afterwards   Captain   and    Lieutenant-Colonel  miral  Colpoys'   ship,    on  his  passage   home 

Coldstream  Guards,  younger  son  of  George,  from  Lisbon.     M.P.   for  Midleton,  although 

3rd  Viscount   Midleton  ;  b.  Dec.  12,    1758,  not  of  age,  from  177G  to  1783. 
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Casualties  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford. 

Officers.  R.  and  F.,  &c.  Total. 

Killed        5  ..  88          ..  93 

Wounded 24  ..  389         ..  413 

Missing -  ••  20          ..  26 

29         ..         503         ..         532 

Several  of  the  wounded  officers  died  afterwards.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  himself  slightly  wounded,  but  would  not  allow  his  name 
to  be  included  in  the  list  of  casualties.  The  American  loss  was 
very  severe,  but  was  never  ascertained  with  accuracy ;  their  own 
statements,  on  the  very  face  of  them,  were  evidently  false.  The 
victory  would  have  been  much  more  decisive  had  the  men  lost  at 
Cowpens,  or  even  on  the  Haw,  been  present.  Lord  Cornwallis' 
own  despatch  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

This  battle,  however  glorious  to  the  British  arms,  was  produc- 
tive of  little  real  advantage,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  anticipated  when 
he  sent  Captain  Brodrick  home  with  despatches.  The  severe  loss 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  arising  partly  from 
the  disaffection  of  the  country,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  follow  up  the  blow  by  pursuing  General  Greene,  who 
had  fled  to  a  position  about  twenty  miles  from  Guilford,  arid  there- 
fore four  days  after  the  battle  he  fell  back  to  Cross  Creek.  Nor 
did  his  difficulties  end  here,  for  he  was  followed  by  General  Greene, 
whose  forces  effectually  prevented  supplies  being  drawn  from  the 
orjen  country,  and,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  steep  banks  on  each 
side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  rendered  it  impossible  to  navigate  boats 
from  Wilmino-ton.  No  alternative  remained  but  to  move  to  Wil- 
mington,  which  by  order  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had  lately  been 
garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  Charlestown.  He  reached  that 
place  on  the  7th  of  April. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Canrp  near  Wilmington,  April  10,  1781. 

.  .  .  I  am  very  anxious  to  receive  your  Excellency's 
commands,  being  as  yet  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intended 
operations  of  the  summer.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes 
that  the  Chesapeak  may  become  the  seat  of  war,  even  (if  neces- 
sary) at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York.  Until  Virginia  is 
in  a  manner  subdued,  our  hold  of  the  Carolinas  must  be  difficult,  if 
not  precarious.     The  rivers  in  Virginia  are  advantageous  to  au 
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invading  army ;  but  North  Carolina  is  of  all  the  provinces  in 
America  the  most  difficult  to  attack  (unless  material  assistance 
could  be  got  from  the  inhabitants,  the  contrary  of  which  I  have 
sufficiently  experienced),  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  of  the 
numberless  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  total  want  of  interior  navi- 

g'ation-  I  have,  &c, 

COBNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major-Gen.  Phillips. 
DEAR  PHILLIPS,  Camp  near  Wilmington,  April  10,  1781. 

I  have  had  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  campaign,  and 
was  obliged  to  fight  a  battle  200  miles  from  any  communication, 
against  an  enemy  seven  times  my  number.  The  fate  of  it  was  long 
doubtful.  We  had  not  a  regiment  or  corps  that  did  not  at  some 
time  give  way ;  it  ended  however  happily,  in  our  completely 
routing  the  enemy  and  .taking  their  cannon.  The  idea  of  our 
friends  rising  in  any  number  and  to  any  purpose  totally  failed,  as  I 
expected,  and  here  I  am,  getting  rid  of  my  wounded  and  refitting 
my  troops  at  Wilmington.  I  last  night  heard  of  the  naval  action,1 
and  your  arrival  in  the  Chesapeak.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  what  is 
our  plan  ?  Without  one  we  cannot  succeed,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  quite  tired  of  marching  about  the  country  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. If  we  mean  an  offensive  war  in  America,  we  must  abandon 
New  York,  and  bring  our  whole  force  into  Virginia ;  we  then 
have  a  stake  to  fight  for,  and  a  successful  battle  may  give  us 
America.  If  our  plan  is  defensive,  mixed  with  desultory  expedi- 
tions, let  us  quit  the  Carolinas  (which  cannot  be  held  defensively 
while  Virginia  can  be  so  easily  armed  against  us)  and  stick  to  our 
salt  pork  at  New  York,  sending  now  and  then  a  detachment  to 
steal  tobacco,  &c. 

I  daily  expect  three  regiments  from  Ireland :  leaving  one  of 
them  at  Charlestown,  with  the  addition  of' the  other  two  and  the 
flank  companies  I  can  come  by  land  to  you ;  but  whether  after  we 
have  joined  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  force  for  a  war  of  conquest, 
I  should  think  very  doubtful.  By  a  war  of  conquest,  I  mean,  to 
possess  the  country  sufficiently  to  overturn  the  Rebel  government, 
and  to  establish  a  militia  and  some  kind  of  mixed  authority  of  our 

1  A  large  corps  had  been  detached  with  Destouches,  which  was  met,  March  16,  by 

the  intention  of  attacking  Arnold,  who,  Wash-  Admiral  Arbuthnot.     No  ship  was  taken  in 

ington  ordered,  should,  if  taken,  not  be  ad-  the  action,  but  the  French  were  compelled  to 

mitted  to  terms.     They   were  embarked  on  return  to  port,  and  the  object  of  the  expe- 

board  a  squadron  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  dition  was  iru.it rated. 
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own.  If  no  reinforcement  comes,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  march 
with  my  present  force  to  the  upper  frontiers  of  South  Carolina,  my 
situation  will  be  truly  distressing.  If  I  was  to  embark  from  hence, 
the  loss  of  the  upper  posts  in  South  Carolina  would  be  inevitable. 
I  have  as  yet  received  no  orders.  If  the  reinforcements  arrive,  I 
must  move  from  hence,  where  the  men  will  be  sickly  and  the  horses 
starved.  If  I  am  sure  that  you  are  to  remain  in  the  Chesapeak, 
perhaps  I  may  come  directly  to  you. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  letters  conveyed  by  land  on 
account  of  the  vigilance  and  severity  of  the  Eebel  government.  I 
believe  all  mine  to  General  Arnold  miscarried,  and  I  did  not  re- 
ceive one  from  him.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Morning  State,  April  15.    Wilmington. 

Officers,  including  Chaplains  and  Surgeons 127 

Sergeants,  Drummers,  and  Privates       2059 


2186 
Of  these,  Bank  and  File,  1829. 

On  command,  in  and  out  of  the  district        1 544 

Prisoners  of  war       694 

Sick 436 

Wounded 397 

Detached 214 

Including  Officers      2273 


Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Cornwall,1  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  Lieut.- General  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  LORD,  Privy  Gardens,  Nov.  f  30th,  1780. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  Ee- 
solutions. 

I  have  the  highest  satisfaction  in  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
that  I  have  the  strongest  sense  of  the  merit  and  importance  of  the 

1  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall,  death.     Elected  Speaker  Oct.  31,  1780,  by  a 

b.  about  1732,  d.  Jan.  2,  1789;   m.  Aug.  majority  of  203  to  134  against  Sir  Fletcher 

1764,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Colonel  Jenkinson,  Norton.     M.P.  for   Grampound  from   1768 

and  sister  of  Charles,  1st  Earl  of  Liverpool.  to   1774,  for  Winchelsea   to  1780,  and  for 

Lord  of  the  Treasury  March,  1774,  to  Sept.  Rye  till  his  death.      He  had   a  pension  of 

1780,  when  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  in  1500/.  for  having  liquidated  certain  German 

Eyre,  which  he  held  from  Sept.  1780  till  his  claims. 
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services  which  your  Lordship  has  rendered  to  your  country,  and  of 
assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

C.  W.  Cornwall. 

This  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  the  Opposition,  and  not  by 
Ministers,  by  whom  it  was  coldly  received  ;  it  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Cornwall,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir,  Wilmington,  April  18,  1781. 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  favour  of 
your  letter  of  November  30,  1780,  inclosing  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  27th  of  that  month,  so  very  favourable 
and  flattering  to  me. 

I  must  desire,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  the  House 
that  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  me, 
and  that  it  shall  be  my  constant  study,  by  the  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  duties  of  my  profession,  to  merit  a  continuance  of 
then  approbation. 

I  beg  you  will  accept  my  acknowledgements  for  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  you  communicated  to  me  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  and  I  nave  tne  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Wilmington,  April  18,  1781. 

I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be  explicit  to  your  Lordship, 
as  his  Majesty's  minister,  on  one  or  two  capital  points.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  undertaking  a  winter's  campaign  were — the  difli- 
cidty  of  a  defensive  war  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  hopes  that  our 
friends  in  North  Carolina,  who  were  said  to  be  very  numerous, 
would  make  good  their  promises  of  assembling  and  taking  an 
active  part  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  re-establish  his  Majesty's 
government.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  their  numbers  are 
not  so  great  as  had  been  represented,  and  that  their  friendship  was 
only  passive.  For  we  have  received  little  assistance  from  them 
since  our  arrival  in  the  province  ;  and  although  I  gave  the  strongest 
and  most  public  assurances,  that  after  refitting  and  depositing  our 
sick  and  wounded,  I  should  return  to  the  LTpper  Country,  not  above 
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two  hundred  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  follow  us,  either  as  pro- 
vincials or  militia.  Tins  being  the  case,  the  immense  extent  of 
this  country,  cut  with  numberless  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  total 
wrant  of  internal  navigation,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  our 
army  to  remain  long  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  reduce  this  province  to  obedience  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  it.  If  therefore  it  should  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  maintain  what  she  already  possesses,  and  to  push  the  war 
in  the  Southern  provinces,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  a  serious  attempt  upon  Virginia  would  be  the  most 
solid  plan,  because  successful  operations  might  not  only  be  attended 
with  important  consequences  there,  but  would  tend  to  the  security 
of  South  Carolina,  and  ultimately  to  the  submission  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  great  reinforcements  sent  by  Virginia  to  General 
Greene,  whilst  General  Arnold  was  in  the  Chesapeak,  are  con- 
vincing proofs  that  small  expeditions  do  not  frighten  that  powerful 
province.  X  lmye  the  honour,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Wilmington,  April  1§,  1781. 

I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  your  Lordship  for  your  kind 
assistance  in  procuring  the  rank  of  major  for  my  aide-de-camp, 
Major  Boss.  ...  I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  think  Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton's  services  deserved 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  army,  and  it 
would  give  me  most  sensible  mortification  if  it  should  be  now  with- 
held from  him.  He  was  once,  it  is  true,  unfortunate ;  but  the 
affair  of  the  1 7th  of  January  must  be  classed  among  the  extraordi- 
nary events  of  war,  as  his  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  action 
were  as  unexceptionable  as  his  previous  manoeuvres  were  able  to 
force  General  Morgan  to  fight.  .  .  .  Your  Lordship  must  know  so 
well  how  agreeable  any  favour  conferred  upon  my  near  relation  and 
aide-de-camp,  Captain  Brodrick,  must  be  to  me,  that  I  think  it  un- 
necessary to  trouble  you  on  that  subject.  j  nave  &c 

Cornwallis. 

In  this  same  letter  Lord  Cornwallis  also  applied  for   brevet 
rank  for  Lieutenant  Macleod,1  who  commanded  Ins  artillery,  and 

1  Lieutenant,  afterwards  General  Sir  John  William  Henry,  4th  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Macleod,  (i.e. II.,  b.  Jan.  29,  1752,  d.  Jan.  Colonel-Commandant  and  Dire?tor-GeneraI 
1833;    in.    Jan.    '2,    1783,    Emily,    dau.    of      of  Artillery. 
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for  permission  for  Lieutenant  Haldane,1  an  officer  of  engineers  and 
his  aide-de-camp,  to  exchange  into  the  Guards,  in  winch  corps 
there  were  many  vacancies,  or  to  be  made  a  captain.  These 
requests  were  all  refused. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

MY  LOED,  Wilmington,  April  18,  1781. 

I  marched  from  Guilford  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
March,  and  next  day  arrived  at  Bell's  Mill,  where  I  gave  the  troops 
two  days'  rest,  and  procured  a  small  supply  of  provisions.  From 
thence  I  proceeded  slowly  towards  Cross  Creek,  attending  to  the  con- 
venience of  subsistence,  and  the  movement  of  our  wounded.  On  my 
way  I  issued  the  enclosed  Proclamation,  and  took  every  means  in  my 
power  to  reconcile  enemies,  and  to  encourage  our  friends  to  join  us. 

From  all  my  information,  I  intended  to  have  halted  at  Cross 
Creek  as  a  proper  place  to  refresh  and  refit  the  troops,  and  I  was 
much  disappointed  on  my  arrival  there  to  find  it  totally  impossible. 
Provisions  were  scarce — not  four  days'  forage  within  twenty  miles — 
and  to  us  the  navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver  to  Wilmington 
impracticable,  for  the  distance  by  water  is  upwards  of  an  hundred 
miles,  the  breadth  seldom  above  one  hundred  yards,  the  banks 
high,  and  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  generally  hostile. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  obliged  to  continue  my  march 
to  this  place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  arrived  on  the  7th 
instant.  I  have  been  busy  since  my  arrival  in  disposing  of  our 
sick  and  wounded,  and  in  procuring  the  necessary  supplies  to  put 
the  troops  in  a  proper  state  to  take  the  field.  I  am  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  the  reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  of 
receiving  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  directions  for  the  further 
operations  of  the  campaign.  j  have  &c. 

Coknwallis. 

Proclamation  by  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Hillsborough,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  prosper  the  operations  of  His 
Majesty's  arms  in  driving  the  Rebel  army  out  of  this  province,  and  whereas  it  is 
His  Majesty's  most  gracious  wish  to  rescue  his  faithfull  and  loyal  subjects  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  under  which  they  have  groaned  for  several  years  ;  I  have  thought 
proper  to  issue  this  Proclamation  to  invite  all  such  faithfull  and  loyal  subjects  to 
repair  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  arms  and  ten  (.lays'  provisions,  to  the  Royal 

1    Lieutenant,    afterwards    Lieut.-Colonel      was  many  years  on  Lord  Cornwallis'  staff  in 
Henry  Haldane,  b.  1750,  d.  Feb.,  1825.    He      America  and  in  India. 
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Standard  now  erected  at  Hillsborough,  where  they  will  meet  with  the  most  friendly 
reception ;  and  I  do  hereby  assure  them  that  1  am  ready  to  concur  with  them  in 
effectual  measures  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  rebellion  in  this  province,  and 
for  the  re-establishment  of  good  order  and  constitutional  government. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Towxshexd. 
Dear  Thomas,  Wilmington,  April  21,  mi. 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter,  and  am  sensible  of 

the  obliging  part  you  took  in  the  debate  :  in  which  I  was  concerned. 

I  send  you  H.  Brodrick  with  another  victory.     Whether  it  may 

be  of  advantage  to  the  public  or  not,  I  trust  it  will  prove  useful 

to  him.  Yours  ever,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Dr.  Webster.2 

DEAR  SlR,  Wilmington,  April  23,  1781. 

It  gives  me  great  concern  to  undertake  a  task  which  is  not 
only  a  bitter  renewal  of  my  own  grief,  but  must  be  a  violent  shock 
to  an  affectionate  parent. 

You  have  for  your  support  the  assistance  of  religion,  good  sense, 
and  an  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
You  have  for  your  satisfaction,  that  your  son  fell  nobly  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  honoured  and  lamented  by  his  fellow-soldiers ;  that 
he  led  a  life  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  must  secure  to  him  ever- 
lasting happiness.  When  the  keen  sensibility  of  the  passions 
begins  a  little  to  subside,  these  considerations  will  afford  you  real 
comfort. 

That  the  Almighty  may  give  you  fortitude  to  bear  tins  severest 
of  trials,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  companion  in  affliction,  and 
most  faithful  servant,  Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Hexry  Clixtox. 

SlR,  Wilmington,  April  23,  1781 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  a  duplicate  of  my  letter 
of  the  10th,  sent  by  the  Amphitrite,  and  copies  of  all  my  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.     As  they  contain  the  most  exact  account 

1  Nov.  27,  1780,  when  Mr.  Coke  moved  kine,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfiekl.     His  son,  b.  about 

the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  supported  by  1743,    Lieut.-Colonel    of  the    33rd  —  Lord 

Mr,  Townshend.  Cornwallis'  own  regiment — was  wounded  at 

-  Alexander   Webster,    D.D.,    an   eminent  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and  died,  a  few  d;iys 

divine  in   Edinburgh,  b.  1703,  d.  Jan.  25,  after. 

1781;  m.   1737,  Mary,  dau.  of Era- 
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of  every  transaction  of  the  campaign,  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  district,  of  my  great  apprehensions  from  the  movement  of 
General  Greene  towards  Camden,  and  my  resolutions  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  them  for  your  Excellency's 
satisfaction.  Neither  my  cavalry  nor  infantry  are  in  readiness  to 
move.  The  former  are  in  want  of  everything  ;  the  latter  of  every 
necessary  but  shoes,  of  which  we  have  received  an  ample  supply. 
I  must  however  begin  my  march  to-morrow.  It  is  very  disagree- 
able to  me  to  decide  upon  measures  so  very  important,  and  of  such 
consequence  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  your  Excellency's  direction  or  approbation. 
But  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  conveying  letters,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  waiting  for  answers,  render  it  indispensably  necessary. 
My  present  undertaking  sits  heavy  on  my  mind.  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  dangers  and  distresses  of  marching  some  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  country  chiefly  hostile,  without  one  active  or  useful 
friend,  without  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  situation  in  which  I  leave  South  Caro- 
lina adds  much  to  my  anxiety,  yet  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  hazardous  enterprise  hastily,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  precipitation,  as  I  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  speedy  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe,  and  that  the  return  of  General  Greene  to 
North  Carolina,  either  with  or  without  success,  would  put  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Phillips  out  of  my  power. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Wilmington,  April  23,  1781. 

I  yesterday  received  an  express  by  a  small  vessel  from 
Charlestown,  informing  me  that  a  frigate  was  there,  but  not  then 
able  to  get  over  the  bar,  with  despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
notifying  to  me  that  Major-General  Phillips  had  been  detached 
into  the  Chesapeak  with  a  considerable  force,  with  instructions  to 
co-operate  with  this  army,  and  to  put  himself  under  my  orders. 
This  express  likewise  brought  me  the  disagreeable  accounts  that 
the  upper  posts  of  South  Carolina  were  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  from  an  alarming  spirit  of  revolt  among  many  of  the 
people,  and  by  a  movement  of  General  Greene's  army. 

Although  the  expresses  that  I  sent  from  Cross  Creek  to  inform 
Lord  Rawdon  of  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  coming  to  this  place, 
and  to  warn  him  of  the  possibility  of  such   an   attempt  of  the 
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enemy,  had  all  miscarried,  yet  his  Lordship  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  apprised  of  General  Greene's  approach  at  least  six  clays  before 
he  possibly  could  reach  Camden,  and  I  am  therefore  still  induced 
to  hope,  from  my  opinion  of  Ins  Lordship's  abilities,  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  him  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour,  that  we  shall 
not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  any  considerable  corps. 

The  distance  from  hence  to  Camden,  the  want  of  forage  and 
subsistence  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  road,  and  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  Pedee  when  opposed  by  an  enemy,  render  it  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  give  immediate  assistance,  and  I  apprehend  a 
possibility  of  the  utmost  hazard  to  this  little-  corps,  without  the 
chance  of  a  benefit,  in  the  attempt.  For  if  we  are  so  unlucky  as 
to  suffer  a  severe  blow  in  South  Carolina,  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
that  province  would  become  very  general,  and  the  numerous  rebels 
in  this  province  be  encouraged  to  be  more  than  ever  active  and 
violent.  This  might  enable  General  Greene  to  hem  me  in  amongst 
the  great  rivers,  and  by  cutting  off  our  subsistence  render  our  arms 
useless.  And  to  remain  here  for  transports  to  carry  us  off  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  would  lose  our  cavalry,  and  be  otherwise  as 
ruinous  and  disgraceful  to  Britain  as  most  events  could  be.  I  have 
therefore,  under  so  many  embarrassing  circumstances  (but  looking 
upon  Charlestown  as  safe  from  any  immediate  attack  from  the 
Rebels),  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  General  Greene's  having  left 
the  back  of  Virginia  open,  and  march  immediately  into  that  pro- 
vince to  attempt  a  junction  with  General  Phillips. 

I  have  more  readily  decided  upon  this  measure,  because  if 
General  Greene  fails  in  the  object  of  his  march  his  retreat  will 
relieve  South  Carolina ;  and  my  force,  being  very  insufficient  for 
offensive  operations  in  this  province,  may  be  employed  usefully 
in  Virginia  in  conjunction  with  the  corps  under  the  command  of 
General  Phillips.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Wilmington,  April  24,  1781. 

.  .  .  I  have  reflected  very  seriously  on  the  subject  of  my 
attempt  to  march  into  Virginia,  and  have  in  consequence  written  a 
letter  to  Major-General  Phillips,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose  a  copy  to  your  Excellency.  I  have  likewise  directed  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Balfour  to  send  transports  and  provisions  to  this  port,  in 
case  I  should  find  the  junction  with  Major-General  Plnllips  inex- 
pedient or  impracticable,  and  that  I  should  have  the  mortification 
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of  seeing  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  conveying  Ins  Majesty's 
troops  to  South  Carolina  without  exposing  them  to  the  most 
evident  danger  of  being  lost.  I  ]iave  &c> 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton. 

DEAR  TARLETON,  Nehunty  Creek,  May  5,  1781 . 

You  must  be  sensible  that  in  the  present  instance  I  put  the 
greatest  confidence  in  you.  I  trust  to  your  discretion  my  honour 
and  future  happiness.  I  am  convinced  you  will  be  upon  your 
guard  against  the  sanguine  opinions  of  friends  and  your  own 
prejudices.  Above  all  things  attend  to  dates,  and  distinguish 
between  is  and  has  been.  You  will  read  my  letter.  Send  as  many 
messages  or  notes  as  you  can,  but  all  conveyed  in  the  same 
cautious  language.  I  confide  in  the  correctness  of  your  report  as 
to  the  practicability  of  passing,  and  the  certainty  of  speedy  com- 
munication with  Phillips.  If  it  will  not  do,  take  care  not  to  stay 
too  long.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Colonel  Tarleton  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Hamilton  of  the  North 
Carolina  regiment  had  pushed  forward  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  and  a  few  infantry  to  feel  the  way  towards  Petersburgh. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Americans  had  intercepted  almost  all  com- 
munication between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Phillips,  and  the 
former  was  aware  that  if  he  failed  to  effect  the  junction,  total  ruin 
probably  awaited  his  own  army. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  Lord,  New  York>  APril  30> 1781- 

.  .  .  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  will  think  it  right  to 
communicate  to  Major-General  Phillips  without  delay  the  plan  of 
your  future  operations  in  that  quarter,  together  with  your  opinion 
how  the  Chesapeak  army  can  best  exert  theirs  to  assist  them. 
That  General  Officer  has  already  under  his  orders  3500  men,  and  I 
shall  send  him  1700  more,  which  are  now  embarked,  and  will  sail 
whenever  the  Admiral  is  ready.  With  these,  my  Lord,  which  are 
rank  and  file  fit  for  duty,  and  great  part  of  them  taken  from  the 
elite  of  my  army,  General  Phillips  is  directed  by  his  instructions  to 
act  in  favour  of  your  Lordship  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  until  he 
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receives  your  orders,  and  afterwards  in  such  manner  as  you  may 
please  to  command  him,  &c.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  your 
Lordship  continue  in  the  opinion,  that  our  hold  of  the  Carolinas 
must  be  difficult,  if  not  precarious,  until  Virginia  is  in  a  manner 
subdued,  as  that  is  an  event  which  I  fear  would  require  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  to  accomplish ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
it  might  be  not  quite  so  expedient  at  tins  advanced  season  of 
the  year  to  enter  into  a  long  operation  in  that  clhnate.  This, 
however,  will  greatly  depend  upon  circumstances,  of  which  your 
Lordship  and  General  Phillips  may  probably  be  better  judges 
hereafter. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  summer,  which  your 
Lordship  is  anxious  to  receive  my  directions  about,  you  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  they  must  in  great  measure  depend  on  your  Lord- 
ship's successes  in  Carolina,  the  certainty  and  numbers  of  the 
expected  reinforcement  from  Europe,  and  likewise  on  your  Lorcl- 
sliip  sending  back  to  me  the  corps  I  had  spared  to  you  under 
Major-General  Leslie  (winch  Lord  Rawdon  in  Iris  letter  of  the 
31st  October  told  me  you  could  return  in  the  spring) ;  for  until  I 
am  informed  of  the  particulars  of  your  Lordship's  march  through 
North  Carolina,  the  effective  strength  of  your  moving  army,  your 
plan  of  operations  for  carrying  those  objects  you  had  or  may  have 
in  view  into  execution,  as  well  by  the  corps  acting  under  your  own 
immediate  orders,  as  those  acting  in  co-operation  under  Major- 
General  Phillips,  it  must  be  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  deter- 
mine finally  upon  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign.     .     .     . 

I  have,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

The  corps  under  Major-General  Phillips,  the  effective  strength 
of  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  very  much  overrated,  had  been  directed 
to  penetrate  into  Virginia,  as  far  as  they  could  be  supported  by  the 
fleet.  These  orders  were  executed  with  great  success,  and  stores, 
provisions,  and  property  of  large  value  were  destroyed.  In  the 
mean  time  Lord  Cornwallis  had  quitted  Wilmington,  April  25,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  General  Phillips,  who  marched  to  Petersburgh, 
the  proposed  rendezvous,  where  he  died  about  a  week  before  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  latter.  In  a 
subsequent  despatch,  May  29,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  strongly  objects 
to  this  junction,  shadowing  out  some  intention  of  a  combined  naval 
and  military  operation  in  the  Chesapeak. 
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Lord  Rawdon  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Camden,  April  25,  1781. 

General  Greene  arrived  before  us  on  the  19th.  As  Watson1 
had  not  joined  me,  I  remained  on  the  defensive  ;  but  hearing  that 
Lee,  Sumpter,  and  Marion  were  coming  to  Greene,  and  the  South 
Carolina  regiment  having  got  safe  to  me  from  Ninety-Six,  I  thought 
it  best  to  risk  an  action.  We  therefore  attacked  Greene  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning.  He  was  strongly  posted  on  Hobkirk's  Hill, 
just  beyond  Logtown.  After  a  severe  action  we  routed  him  totally  ; 
his  cannon  escaped  by  going  off  very  early,  and  the  enemy's  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  prevented  our  making  many  prisoners.  I  cannot 
yet  tell  the  loss  on  either  part ;  but  I  think  the  enemy's  treble  ours. 
Excuse  this  scrawl,  my  dear  Lord,  for  I  am  overcome  with  fatigue. 
I  will  send  your  Lordship  a  more  particular  account  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Eawdon. 

[In  Cipher.] 

May  2. 

Greene  is  still  at  Eugeley's — I  suppose  waiting  for  succour. 
Lee  and  Marion,  I  believe,  have  joined  him.  Sumpter  is  collecting 
provisions  for  him  in  the  Fork.  M 'Arthur,  I  find,  is  not  to  cross 
Santee ;  but  I  have  now  some  hope  of  Watson.  Be  assured  every 
exertion  shall  be  made,  but  nothing  done  rashly.  I  have  provisions 
for  a  fortnight,  and  horses  plenty.  Our  action  cost  us  220  men. 
Greene  lost  at  the  very  least  500.     Continentals  come  in  fast. 

Lord  Rawdon  obtained  no  beneficial  result  from  this  victory ; 
for,  although  joined  a  few  days  later  by  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, he  found  himself  too  weak  to  take  active  measures  against 
Greene,  and  considered  it  advisable  to  retire  to  the  vicinity  of 
Charlestown.  This  move,  and  the  retreat  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
Wilmington,  enabled  the  Rebels  to  capture  several  forts  which  had 
kept  the  north  and  north-east  parts  of  South  Carolina  in  subjection, 
and  also  to  enter  Georgia,  from  which  they  had  long  been  excluded. 
They  took  Augusta  after  a  very  gallant  resistance. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAREST  LORD,  Petersburg!.,  May  20,  1781. 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  on  your  most  glorious  victory, 
by  far  the  most  splendid  of  this  war.     My  terrors  for  you  had 

1  Lieut.-Colonel   J.  W.  Tadwell  Watson,      wards   a   General,    and    Colonel    8th    Royal 
Captain  and  Lieut.-Colonel  3rd  Guards,  after-      Veteran  Battalion,  d.  1820. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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almost  distracted  me,  but  served  afterwards  to  heighten,  if  possible, 
my  heartfelt  satisfaction.  I  inclose  an  extract  of  my  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  prevent  too  sanguine  expectations,  which 
dearly-bought  experience  has  shown  me  are  not  to  be  raised  in 
consequence  of  victories  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  extensive  frontier  which  we  have  hitherto  endea- 
voured to  occupy,  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  had  not  better 
relinquish  it,  even  if  Greene  should  move  this  way.  But  this  I 
leave  to  your  discretion,  or  eventually  to  that  of  Balfour,  promising 
my  most  hearty  support  against  any  criticism  or  interested  repre- 
sentation. The  perpetual  instances  of  the  weakness  and  treachery 
of  our  friends  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
any  military  assistance  from  them,  makes  the  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  country  of  very  little  use,  except  in  supplying  provisions 
for  Charlestown.  The  situation  of  the  province  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  rich  produce,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Charlestown,  with  a  small  corps  in  the  country,  will 
prevent  the  enemy  from  reaping  any  advantage  from  it,  unless 
they  keep  a  considerable  body  of  Continentals  in  the  country  for 
that  purpose. 

I  tins  day  formed  a  junction  with  the  corps  under  Arnold  at 
this  place.  You  will  conceive  my  distress  at  the  loss  of  my  poor 
friend  Phillips.  I  cannot  immediately  say  what  measures  I  shall 
pursue.  I  am  superior  to  La  Fayette,1  even  after  Wayne8  joins 
him ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  lias  notified  the  sailing  of  the 
French  fleet  and  2500  troops  from  Rhode  Island.  I  understand 
that  our  post  at  Portsmouth  is  a  bad  one-,  and  must  consequently 
take  care  of  my  communication  with  it,  until  I  hear  something  of 
the  fleets.  Balfour  sends  me  the  most  horrid  accounts  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemy,  and  the  numberless  murders  committed  by 
them.  If  it  should  be  in  your  power,  I  should  hope  you  would 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  by  retaliation,  or  such  means  as 
may  appear  most  efficacious.  Believe  me  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

1  Gilbert  Mottier,  Marquis  tie  la  Fayette,  made  a  Major-General  before  he  was  21. 

b.   Sept.   1,   1757,   d.   May    20,    1834;    m.  2  Major-General  Antony  Wayne,  b.  Jan.  1, 

April  11,   1774,  Madlle  de  Noailles,  dan.  of  1745,  d.  Dec.  15,  1796;  m.  1767  a  dau.  of 

Louis  Paul  Due  d'Ayen,  afterwards  Due  de  Benjamin  Penrose,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant 

Noailles.     He  was  almost  the  first  foreigner  in  Philadelphia, 
who  joined  the  Americans,  by  whom  he  was 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlE,  Petersburgh,  May  20,  1781. 

You  will  easily  conceive  how  sensible  an  affliction  it  was  to 
me  on  entering  this  province,  to  receive  an  account  of  the  death 
of  niy  friend  General  Phillips,  whose  loss  I  cannot  sufficiently 
lament  from  personal  or  public  considerations. 

The  corps  which  I  brought  from  North  Carolina,  arrived  here 
tins  morning.  The  information  conveyed  by  your  Excellency  to 
General  Arnold,  relative  to  the  probable  movements  of  the  French 
armament,  restrains  me  at  present  from  any  material  offensive 
operations ;  but  as  soon  as  I  can  hear  any  satisfactory  accounts  of 
the  two  fleets,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  in  my  power 
of  the  troops  under  my  command.  General  Arnold  being  of 
opinion  that  Portsmouth,  with  its  present  garrison,  is  secure  against 
a  coup-de-main,  I  would  wish  to  avoid  making  a  precipitate  move- 
ment towards  that  place  without  absolute  necessity,  because  it 
would  lessen  our  reputation  in  tin's  province ;  but  I  have  sent  to 
assure  the  commanding  officer,  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
relieve  him,  in  case  the  French  shoidd  attack  the  post. 

La  Fayette  is  at  Wiltown,  on  the  other  side  of  James  Eiver,  not 
far  from  Kichmond ;  I  have  not  heard  that  Wayne  has  yet  joined 
him. 

It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  I  inclose  to  your  Excellency, 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  Rawdon,  which  have  relieved  me  from 
the  most  cruel  anxieties.  His  Lordship's  great  abilities,  courage, 
and  firmness  of  mind,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  and  applauded. 

There  is  now  great  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  meet  with  no 
serious  misfortune  in  that  province ;  if,  however,  General  Greene 
should  persevere  in  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against  it,  wo 
must,  I  think,  abandon  Camden,  and  probably  Ninety-Six,  and 
limit  our  defence  to  the  Congaree  and  the  Santee  ;  this  will  only 
be  giving  up  two  bad  posts,  winch  it  is  difficult  to  supply  with  pro- 
visions, and  quitting  a  part  of  the  country,  winch  for  some  months 
past  we  have  not  really  possessed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  in  Mar.] 
MY  LORD,  Whitehall,  March  7,  1781. 

The  reasons  which  you  assign  for  calling  General  Leslie 
from  Virginia  are  founded  in  wisdom,  and  could  not  fail  being  ap- 

h  2 
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proved  by  the  King,  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  learn  from 
Colonel  Balfour  that  General  Leslie  had  joined  you,  and  you  were 
in  motion  on  the  11th  of  January,  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  Lord- 
ship wall  by  tins  time  have  had  the  honour  to  recover  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  to  his  Majesty  ;  and  I  am  even  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  from  your  Lordship's  distinguished  abilities  and  zeal  for  the 
King's  service,  that  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  Virginia  will  crown 
your  successes  before  the  season  becomes  too  intemperate  for  land 
operations.  I  am>  &C-> 

George  Germain. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  Sir  Hexry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Byrd's  Plantation,  North  of  James  River,  May  26,  1781 . 

.  .  .  The  reinforcement  is  safely  arrived  in  James  Eiver, 
and  I  opened  all  your  despatches  to  poor  Phillips  marked  on  his 
Majesty's  Service. 

The  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  has  made  me  easy  about 
Portsmouth  for  the  present.  I  have  sent  General  Leslie  thither 
with  the  17th  regiment  and  the  two  battalions  of  Anspach,  keep- 
ing the  43rd  regiment  with  the  army. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  dislodge  La  Fayette  from  Eichmond, 
and  with  my  light  troops  to  destroy  any  magazines  or  stores  in  the 
neighbourhood,  winch  may  have  been  collected  either  for  his  use, 
or  General  Greene's  army.  From  thence  I  purpose  to  move  to  the 
Neck  at  Williamsburgh,  which  is  represented  as  healthy,  and  where 
some  subsistence  may  be  procured,  and  keep  myself  unengaged 
from  operations  winch  might  interfere  with  your  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign, until  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you.  I  hope  I 
shall  then  have  an  opportunity  to  receive  better  information  than 
has  hitherto  been  in  my  power  to  procure,  relative  to  a  proper 
harbour  and  place  of  arms.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to  think 
well  of  York.  The  objections  to  Portsmouth  are,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  strong  without  an  army  to  defend  it,  that  it  is  remarkably 
unhealthy,  and  can  give  no  protection  to  a  ship  of  the  line.  Wayne 
has  not  yet  joined  La  Fayette,  nor  can  I  positively  learn  where  he 
is,  or  what  is  his  force.  Greene's  cavalry  are  said  to  be  coming 
this  way,  but  I  have  no  certain  accounts  of  it. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had,  and  the  dangers  I  have 
undergone,  one  maxim  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  honourable  conduct  of  this  war,  which  is, — that  Ave 
should  have  as  few  posts  as  possible,  and  that  wherever  the  King's 
troops  are,  they  should  be  in  respectable  force.     By  the  vigorous 
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exertions  of  the  present  governors  of  America,  large  bodies  of  men 
are  soon  collected ;  and  I  have  too  often  observed  that  when  a 
storm  threatens,  onr  friends  disappear.  In  regard  to  taking  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia  by  an  incursion  (even  if  practicable)  without 
an  intention  of  keeping  or  burning  it  (neither  of  which  appears  to 
be  advisable),  I  should  apprehend  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause  of  Britain. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating,  that  if  offensive  war  is  in- 
tended, Virginia  appears  to  me  the  only  province  in  which  it  can 
be  carried  on,  and  in  which  there  is  a  stake.  But  to  reduce  the 
province  and  keep  possession  of  the  country,  a  considerable  army 
would  be  necessary,  for  with  a  small  force  the  business  would  pro- 
bably terminate  unfavourably,  though  the  beginning  might  be 
successful. 

By  my  letter  of  the  20th,  your  Excellency  will  observe  that, 
instead  of  thinking  it  possible  to  do  anything  in  North  Carolina,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  keep  the  posts  in 
the  back  parts  of  South  Carolina ;  and  I  believe  I  have  stated  in 
former  letters,  the  infinite  difficulty  of  protecting  a  frontier  of  300 
miles  against  a  persevering  enemy,  in  a  country  where  we  have  no 
water  communication,  and  where  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  active 
or  useful  friends.     ...  j  am>  &a> 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

DEAR  LESLIE,  Williamstrargh,  June  27,  1781. 

.  .  .  My  orders  from  New  York  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  post  on  this  side  of  James  Biver. 
You  will  stop  all  the  detachments  that  I  ordered  up,  except  the 
part  of  the  80th.     ...  I  anij  &C} 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

DEAR  LESLIE,  Williamsburgh,  June  28,  1781. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the  idea  of  fixing  the  place 
of  arms  at  York,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  it  consistent  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  force  in  this  country.  I  shall  therefore  go 
to-morrow  to  York  to  examine  that  place  before  I  take  my  final 
resolution.  As  the  war  in  Virginia  is  to  be  only  defensive,  except 
some  desultory  expeditions,  all  idea  of  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
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Carolinas  must  cease,  and  consequently  the  war  in  South  Carolina 
will  be  kept  up  by  the  enemy  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  hold  any 
part  of  the  province.  In  that  case  I  think  that  either  you  or  I 
should  go  thither;  perhaps  you  may  go  for  a  time  and  I  may 
relieve  you.  If  Lord  Eawdon  goes  home,  everything  must  fall  into 
the  greatest  confusion.  Nor  can  Balfour,  however  able,  do  any 
good  without  support.  I  am?  &C-j 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Williamsburgh,  June  30,  1781. 

.  .  .  The  morning  after  my  arrival  here  I  was  honoured 
with  your  Excellency's  despatches  of  the  11th  and  15th  instant.  By 
them  I  find  that  you  tliink  if  an  offensive  army  could  be  spared,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  employ  it  in  this  province.  It  is  natural 
for  every  officer  to  turn  his  thoughts  particularly  to  the  part  of  the 
war  in  which  he  has  been  most  employed  ;  and  as  the  security  at 
least  of  South  Carolina,  if  not  the  reduction  of  North  Carolina, 
seemed  to  be  generally  expected  from  me,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  I  thought  myself  called  upon,  after  the  experiment  I 
had  made  had  failed,  to  point  out  the  only  mode  in  my  opinion 
of  effecting  it,  and  to  declare  that  until  Virginia  was  to  a  degree 
subjected  we  coidd  not  reduce  North  Carolina,  or  have  any  certain 
hold  of  the  back  country  of  South  Carolina,  the  want  of  navigation 
rendering  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  army  in  either  of 
these  provinces  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the 
men  and  riches  of  Virginia  furnishing  ample  supplies  to  the  rebel 
southern  army. 

I  will  not  say  much  in  praise  of  the  militia  of  the  Southern 
colonies,  but  the  list  of  British  officers  and  soldiers  killed  and 
wounded  by  them  since  last  June,  proves  but  too  fatally  that  they 
are  not  wholly  contemptible. 

Your  Excellency  being  charged  with  the  weight  of  the  whole 
American  war,  your  opinions  of  course  are  less  partial,  and  are 
directed  to  all  its  parts;  to  those  opinions  it  is  my  duty  im- 
plicitly to  submit. 

Being  in  the  place  of  General  Phillips,  I  thought  myself  called 
upon  by  you  to  give  my  opinion  with  all  deference  on  the  attempt 
upon  Philadelphia.  Having  experienced  much  disappointment  on 
that  head,  I  own  I  would  cautiously  engage  in  measures  depending 
materially  for  their  success  upon  active  assistance  from  the  country ; 
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and  I  thought  the  attempt  upon  Philadelphia  would  do  more  harm 
thau  good  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  because,  supposing  it  practicable 
to  get  possession  of  the  town  (which,  besides  other  obstacles,  if  the 
redoubts  are  kept  up,  would  not  be  easy),  we  could  not  hope  to 
arrive,  without  their  having  had  sufficient  warning  of  our  approach 
to  enable  them  to  secure  the  specie  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
valuable  public  stores  by  means  of  then-  boats  and  shipping,  which 
give  them  certain  possession  of  the  river  from  Mud  Island  upwards. 
The  discriminating  of  the  owners,  and  destroying  any  considerable 
quantity  of  West  India  goods  and  other  merchandize  dispersed 
through  a  great  town,  without  burning  the  whole  together,  would 
be  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour.  Our  appearance  there,  with- 
out an  intention  to  stay,  might  give  false  hopes  to  many  friends, 
and  occasion  their  ruin  ;  and  any  unlucky  accident  on  our  retreat 
might  furnish  matter  for  great  triumph  to  our  enemies.  However, 
my  opinion  on  that  subject  is  at  present  of  no  great  importance, 
as  it  appears  from  your  Excellency's  despatches  that,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  those  ideas,  a  co-operation  was  intended  from  your  side, 
wliich  now  could  not  be  depended  upon,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  permanency  of  our  naval  superiority,  and  your  apprehensions 
of  an  intended  serious  attempt  upon  New  York :  I  have  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  complying  with  the  requisition 
contained  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  instant. 

Upon  viewing  York,  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  far  exceeds 
our  power,  consistent  with  your  plans,  to  make  safe  defensive  posts 
there  and  at  Gloucester,  both  of  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  shipping.  The  state  of  the  transports  has  not  yet 
been  reported  to  me,  but  I  have  ordered  the  few  that  are  at  Ports- 
mouth to  be  got  ready,  and  as  soon  as  I  pass  James  Eiver  (for 
which  purpose  the  boats  are  collecting),  and  can  get  a  convoy,  they 
shall  be  despatched  with  as  many  troops  as  they  will  contain,  and 
shall  be  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  you  send  transports  to  receive 
them.  When  I  see  Portsmouth,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of  the 
number  of  men  necessary  for  its  defence,  or  of  any  other  post  that 
may  be  thought  more  proper.  But  as  magazines,  &c,  may  be 
destroyed  by  occasional  expeditions  from  New  York,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  being  able  to  establish  a  post  capable  of  giving 
effectual  protection  to  ships  of  war,  I  submit  it  to  your  Excellency's 
consideration,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  hold  a  sickly  defensive 
post  in  this  bay  which  will  always  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  French 
attack,  and  which  experience  has  shown  makes  no  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  southern  army. 

Tarleton  was  lucky  enough  to  intercept  an  express  with  letters 
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from  Greene  to  La  Fayette,  of  which  the  inclosed  are  copies.  By 
them  you  wall  see  General  Greene's  intention  of  coming  to  the 
northward,  and  that  part  of  the  reinforcements  destined  for  his 
army,  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  my  arrival  here.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  Ins  returning  to  the  southward,  and  of  the  rein- 
forcements proceeding  to  join  his  army. 

I  still  continue  in  the  most  painful  anxiety  for  the  situation  of 
South  Carolina.  Your  Excellency  will  have  received  accounts  of 
Lord  Rawdon's  proceedings  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Monk's 
Corner,  and  of  his  intended  operations.  My  last  account  from  him 
is  in  a  note  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour,  dated  the  9th  instant  at 
Fourhole  Bridge,  and  he  was  then  in  great  hopes  of  being  in  time 
to  save  Cruger.  I  have  ordered  Colonel  Gould  '  to  proceed,  as 
soon  as  convoy  could  be  procured,  with  the  19th  and  30th  regiments 
to  New  York,  leaving  the  3rd  regiment  and  flank  companies  in 
South  Carolina  till  your  pleasure  be  known.  I  named  the  flank 
companies,  because  they  might  be  distant  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  order,  and  as  a  corps  capable  of  exertion  is  much  wanted  on 
that  service. 

Your  Excellency  well  knows  my  opinion  of  a  defensive  war  on 
the  frontiers  of  South  Carolina.  From  the  state  of  Lord  Bawdon's 
health  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  remain,  for  which l  reason, 
although  the  command  in  that  quarter  can  only  be  attended  with 
mortification  and  disappointment,  yet  as  I  came  to  America  with  no 
other  view  than  to  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  my  country,  and  as 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  render  any  service  in  a  defensive 
situation  here,  I  am  willing  to  repair  to  Charlestown,  if  you  approve 
of  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  do  everytlung  in  my  power 
to  arrange  matters  here  till  I  have  your  answer. 

La  Fayette's  Continentals,  I  believe,  consist  of  about  1700  or 
1800  men,  exclusive  of  some  twelvemonths'  men,  collected  by 
Steuben.2  He  has  received  considerable  reinforcements  of  militia, 
and  about  800  mountain  riflemen  under  Campbell.  He  keeps 
with  Ins  main  body  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  us,  his  ad- 
vanced corps  about  ten  or  twelve,  probably  with  an  intention  of 
insulting  our  rear-guard  when  we  pass  James  Biver ;  I  hope, 
however,  to  put  that  out  of  his  power  by  crossing  at  James  City 

1  Colonel  Paston  Gould,  brother  of  Sir  1813,  unmarried.  He  had  bargained  with 
Charles  Gould,  afterwards  Morgan,  1st.  Bart.,  the  Americans  that  he  should  receive  10,000?. 
Lieut.-Colonel  30th  Regiment,  b.  Jan.  18,  as  a  compensation  for  his  expenses,  and  for 
1731,  d.  1 7 8 '2 ,  m.  Anne,  dau.  of  Benjamin  the  military  employments  he  held  in  Europe. 
Hallowell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  America,  and  When  the  war  was  over  they  repudiated  the 
sister  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hal-  arrangement,  and  offered  him  7000  dollars. 
luwcll  Carew.  Ultimately  he  accepted  a  pension  of  2500 

2  Baron   Steuben,   b.    1731,    d.   Nov.    17,  dollars. 
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Island,  and  if  I  can  get  a  favourable  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow 
at  him  without  loss  of  time,  I  will  certainly  try  it.  I  will  likewise 
attempt  water-expeditions,  if  proper  objects  present  themselves 
after  my  arrival  at  Portsmouth.  j  have  &c. 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Cobham,  July  8,  1781. 

I  was  this  morning  honoured  with  your  despatch  of  the 
28th  ult.  The  troops  are  perfectly  ready,  and  will  proceed  to 
Portsmouth  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  transports.  I  will  give  imme- 
diate orders  about  the  artillery,  stores,  &c. 

I  must  again  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  Excellency's 
serious  attention  to  the  question  of  the  utility  of  a  defensive  post 
in  this  country,  which  cannot  have  the  smallest  influence  on  the 
war  in  Carolina,  and  which  only  gives  us  some  acres  of  an  unhealthy 
swamp,  and  is  for  ever  liable  to  become  a  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy 
with  a  temporary  superiority  at  sea.     .     .     . 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

Dear  Leslie,  Cobham,  July  8, 1781. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  General's  despatch,  which  was  written 
in  cipher.  You  will  please  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  embarkation  of  the  stores  and  artillery,  &c,  and  prepare  as 
many  horse-vessels  as  possible,  observing  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to 
the  object  of  the  expedition.  I  shall  march  to-morrow  for  Suffolk, 
where  I  shall  arrive  in  four  or  five  days,  and  from  thence  send  the 
troops  destined  for  embarkation  to  Portsmouth. 

The  Marquis 1  intended  to  attack  our  rear-guard,  and  luckily 
stumbled  on  our  army.  It  was  near  dark,  but  the  76th  and  80th 
gave  the  Pennsylvania  Line  a  trimming,  and  took  two  6-pounders — 
all  they  had  with  them:  one  is  marked  "  Taken  at  Bennington? '2 
A  little  more  daylight  would  have  given  us  the  whole  corps. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  La  Fayette.  mans,  was  totally  defeated  at  Bennington  in 

2  A   considerable   detachment   of  General       June,    1777.       They    lost    600    killed    and 

Burgoyiie's  army,  consisting   of  1100   Gcr-      wounded,  besides  prisoners. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 
Dear  Leslie,  Suffolk,  July  20,  i78i. 

By  a  letter  I  have  received  this  instant  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the  expedition, 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  do,  and  remain  with  the  transports  in 
Hampton  Koad  until  you<  hear  further  from  me.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  communicate  this  to  the  Commodore,  and  make  an 
apology  to  him  for  my  not  writing.  Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  July  23,  1781. 

I  dare  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  you  can  or  ought 
to  stay  in  Carolina.  I  have  not  time  to  explain  to  you  my  situation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  C.1  is  determined  to  throw  all  blame  on  me, 
and  to  disapprove  of  all  I  have  done,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  that  my  going  home  in  apparent  disgust,  would  essen- 
tially hurt  our  affairs  in  this  country  could  possibly  induce  me  to 
remain.  I  offered  to  return  to  Carolina,  but  it  was  not  approved 
of,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  send  Leslie,  lest  the  com- 
mand should  have  devolved  on . 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Sir  Portsmouth,  July  24,  1781. 

I  find  by  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  29th  May,  that 
neither  my  march  from  Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington,  or  from  thence 
to  Petersburgh,  meets  with  your  approbation.  The  move  from 
Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington  was  absolutely  necessary :  such  was  the 
situation  and  distress  of  the  troops,  and  so  great  were  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  I  had  no  option  left.  I  tried 
many  means  of  informing  Lord  Rawdon  of  it ;  they  all  failed.  I 
had  left  such  a  force  in  South  Carolina,  that  if  Lord  Rawdon  could 
have  had  timely  notice  of  the  probability  of  General  Greene's 
moving  towards  that  province,  and  could  have  called  in  Lieut- 
Colonel  Watson,  General  Greene  would  not  have  ventured  to 
place  himself  before  Camden. 

1  Sir  Henry  Clintou. 
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The  fate  of  the  garrison  at  Camden  must  have  been  decided 
before  I  could  have  reached  the  Pedee  or  Wagganaw.  Had  a 
misfortune  happened  to  Lord  Eawdon's  corps,  I  knew  that  the 
whole  country  east  of  Santee  and  Pedee  would  be  in  arms  against 
us.  I  therefore  did  not  think  that  I  could,  with  1300  infantry  and 
200  cavalry,  undertake  such  a  march  and  the  passage  of  two  such 
rivers,  without  exposing  the  corps  under  my  command  to  the  utmost 
hazard  of  disgrace  and  ruin. 

In  the  measures  winch  I  pursued  I  neither  risked  my  own  corps 
or  Major-General  Phillips's,  being  determined  to  return  to  Wil- 
mington from  Halifax,  unless  I  heard  from  that  officer  that  I  could 
join  him  in  safety. 

With  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  service  of  my  King  and  country, 
I  am  conscious  that  my  judgment  is  liable  to  error.  Perhaps  in 
the  difficult  situation  I  was  in  at  Wilmington  the  measure  which  I 
adopted  was  not  the  best ;  but  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  by  the  intercepted  letters  of  May  14,  from  General  Greene  to 
Baron  Steuben,  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  his  wishes  that  I  came 
into  Virginia.  I  have>  &c#j 

COENWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  July  27,  1781. 

I  received  your  ciphered  letter  of  the  11th  instant  on  the 
20th,  in  consequence  of  which  the  expedition  was  detained,  and  on 
the  21st  I  was  honoured  with  your  despatches  of  the  8th  and  11th 
instant,  the  contents  of  which  I  will  confess,  were  to  me  as  unex- 
pected as,  I  trust,  they  are  undeserved. 

As  a  subordinate  officer  I  think  it  my  duty  to  obey  positive 
orders,  or  in  exercising  discretionary  powers  to  act  as  much  as 
possible  conformable  to  the  apparent  wishes  of  my  superior  officer, 
combined  with  the  evident  good  of  the  service ;  and  in  my  late  conduct 
I  hope  I  have  not  deviated  from  those  principles :  for  permit  me  to 
remark  that  I  cannot  discover  in  the  instructions  to  General 
Phillips,  and  the  substance  of  private  conversations  with  him 
(extracts  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose)  to  which  I  am 
referred,  nor  in  our  former  correspondence,  any  trace  of  the 
extreme  earnestness  that  now  appears  to  secure  a  harbour  for  ships 
of  the  line ;  and  your  assent  to  my  engaging  in  operations  in  the 
Upper  Chesapeak,  if  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  think  them 
expedient,  would,  if  I  had  doubted  before,  have  convinced  me  that 
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securing  a  harbour  for  line-of-battle  ships  was  not  with  you  a 
primary  and  immediate  object.  In  my  letter  of  the  26th  of  May  I 
informed  your  Excellency  that,  after  destroying  the  stores  at 
Richmond  and  the  adjoining  country,  I  should  move  back  to 
Williamsburgh,  keeping  the  army  in  readiness  to  comply  with 
your  further  instructions.  I  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  25th,  and 
on  the  26th  of  June  I  received  your  despatches  of  the  11th  and  15th 
of  the  same  month,  being  the  first  letters  that  I  received  from  you 
since  my  arrival  in  Virginia.  In  the  first  you  tell  me  New  York 
is  threatened  to  be  attacked  by  a  very  numerous  enemy,  and, 
therefore,  wishing  to  concentrate  your  force,  you  recommend  to 
me  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  you,  as  I  can  spare  them,  in  the 
order  mentioned  in  a  list,  unless  I  have  engaged  in  operations  in 
the  Upper  Chesapeak ;  and  in  the  despatch  of  the  15th,  taking  for 
granted  that  I  have  not  engaged  in  those  operations,  you  require 
that  the  embarkation  of  those  troops  may  begin  with  the  greatest 
despatch.  After  a  full  comjDliance  with  this  requisition  the  force 
left  under  my  command  would  have  been  about  2400  rank  and 
file  fit  for  duty,  as  will  appear  by  the  returns,  which  in  a  post 
adapted  to  that  number  I  hoped  would  be  sufficient  for  a  defensive, 
and  desultory  water  expeditions.  You  mention  Williamsburgli  and 
York  in  your  letter  of  the  11th  as  defensive  stations,  bu;t  only  as 
being  supposed  healthy,  without  deciding  on  their  safety.  Wil- 
lianisburgh  having  no  harbour,  and  requiring  an  army  to  occupy 
the  position,  would  not  have  suited  us.  I  saw  that  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  fortify  York  and 
Gloucester,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  secure  a  harbour  for 
vessels  of  any  burden,  and  to  effect  it,  assistance  would  have  been 
wanted  from  some  of  the  troops  then  under  embarkation  orders, 
which,  when  New  York  was  in  danger,  I  did  not  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  detain  for  any  other  purpose  than  operations  in  the 
Upper  Chesapeak ;  and  supposing  both  places  fortified,  I  thought 
they  would  have  been  dangerous  defensive  posts,  either  of  them 
being  easily  accessible  to  the  whole  force  of  this  province,  and 
from  their  situation  they  would  not  have  commanded  an  acre  of 
country.  I  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  with  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  comply  with  what  I  thought  were  your  present 
wishes,  and  to  facilitate  your  intended  future  operations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, did  not  hesitate  in  deciding  to  pass  James  Eiver  and  to  retire 
to  Portsmouth,  that  I  might  be  able  to  send  you  the  troops  required  ; 
and  I  was  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  the  measure  when,  upon 
passing  James  River,  I  received  your  despatch  informing  me  that 
for  essential  reasons   you  had  resolved  to  make   an   attempt  on 
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Philadelphia,  and  directing  me  to  embark  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition the  same  body  of  troops,  with  stores,  &c.,  for  that  purpose. 
Having  likewise  executed  tins  order  with  the  utmost  exertion  and 
alacrity,  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  not  prepared  to  receive  in  the 
next  despatch  from  your  Excellency,  a  severe  censure  for  my 
conduct. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  your  ciphered  letter,  I  gave  orders 
to  the  engineer  to  examine  and  survey  Point  Comfort  and  the 
channels  adjoining  to  it.  I  have  likewise  visited  it  with  the 
captains  of  the  King's  sliips  now  lying  in  Hampton  Road.  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
engineer,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  captains  of  the  navy  on  that 
subject,  with  wliich  my  own  entirely  concurs ;  and  I  likewise 
transmit  a  survey  of  the  peninsula  made  by  the  engineers,  from 
all  which  your  Excellency  will  see  that  a  work  on  Point  Comfort 
would  neither  command  the  entrance,  nor  secure  Ins  Majesty's 
ships  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Road.  This  being  the  case,  I  shall, 
in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  your  Excellency's  orders,  take  mea- 
sures with  as  much  despatch  as  possible  to  seize  and  fortify  York 
and  Gloucester,  being  the  only  harbour  in  wliich  we  can  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  effectual  protection  to  line-of-battle  ships.  I  shall 
likewise  use  all  the  expedition  in  my  power  to  evacuate  Ports- 
mouth and  the  posts  belonging  to  it,  but  until  that  is  accomplished 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  spare  troops ;  for  York  and  Glou- 
cester from  their  situation  command  no  country,  and  a  superiority 
in  the  field  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  draw  forage 
and  other  supplies  from  the  country,  but  likewise  to  carry  on  our 
works  without  interruption. 

Your  Excellency  having  been  pleased  to  disapprove  of  my 
going  to  South  Carolina,  I  have  sent  General  Leslie,  who  sailed  on 
the  25th  instant  in  the  Carysfort,  to  take  the  command  there. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  LORD,  Whitehall,  June  4,  1781. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  which  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
last  month,  brought  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Rawdon,  enclosing  a 
note  from  your  Lordship  to  him,  written  on  the  17th  March  at 
the  town  of  Guilford,  which  your  Lordship  made  famous  by  the 
glorious   victory   you   had   gained   there   over   the    Rebel   forces 
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commanded  by  General  Greene.  The  King  lias  commanded  me 
to  signify  to  your  Lordship,  his  Majesty's  royal  approbation  of 
your  able  conduct,  unremitted  exertions,  and  ardent  zeal  for 
Ins  service,  and  to  convey  to  you  his  royal  congratulations  upon 
your  happy  and  provident  escape  from  a  danger,  that  twice 
approached  you  so  nearly  as  to  destroy  two  horses  under 
you.1     .     .     . 

I  was  much  alarmed  upon  reading  the  copy  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  instructions  to  General  Phillips,  to  return  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  force  to  New  York  if  he  did  not  receive  orders 
from  your  Lordship,  lest  you  might  not  speedily  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  him ;  but  your  late  victory  at 
Guilford  will,  I  trust,  have  opened  the  country  more  to  you  and 
afforded  you  an  occasion  of  taking  him  and  his  whole  force  under 
your  command  and  employing  it  as  a  co-oi)erating  army,  until  the 
Southern  provinces  are  reduced  or  the  season  becomes  too  intem- 
perate for  active  service;  for  it  is  the  King's  firm  purpose  to 
recover  those  provinces  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  to  push  the 
war  from  south  to  north,  securing  what  is  conquered  as  we  go  on  ; 
and  not  by  desultory  enterprises,  taking  possession  of  places  at  one 
time,  and  abandoning  them  at  another :  and  I  have  signified  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  that  effect.     .  , .     . 

I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 

The  foregoing  despatches  sufficiently  show  the  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  want  of  cordiality  which  existed  between  the  two 
Generals.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  anxious  to  concentrate  his  force  at 
New  York,  and  merely  wishing  to  maintain  the  posts  then  held  in 
the  Southern  provinces,  was  always  desiring  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
send  large  detachments  to  the  North.  On  the  8th  of  June  he 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  General  Leslie  and  2000  men 
could  be  spared.  On  the  11th  he  asked  for  seven  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  one  and  a  half  of  cavalry.  Again  on  the  19th  and 
on  July  1st  he  called  for  six  regiments,  which  he  specified  by 
name,  but  on  the  1 1th  he  countermanded  the  sailing  of  the  troops. 
Both  Generals  complained  that  they  were  kept  in  ignorance  of 
each  other's  intentions — which,  inconvenient  under  any  circum- 
stances, was  especially  so  to  the  junior  officer.  Not  only  did  Sir 
H.  Clinton  lay  down  no  plan  of  operations  for  Lord  Cornwallis, 

1  One  horse  was  shot  under  Lord  Cornwallis  when  fording  the  Catawba,  Feb.  1,  and  another 
at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 
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but,  with  the  exception  of  the  proposed  attack  on  Philadelphia, 
he  never  said  what  he  meant  to  do  himself,  professing  his  inability 
to  make  any  arrangements  till  the  expected  reinforcements  had 
arrived  from  Europe.  Even  more — when  General  Phillips  was 
scut  to  the  Chesapeak,  his  instructions  were  not  communicated  to 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Thus  left  in  ignorance  of  the  operations  contem- 
plated at  Head  Quarters,  and  not  knowing  what  detachments  might 
be  required,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  often  compelled  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  when  an  offensive  movement  might  have  been  most 
advantageous.  These  feelings  of  jealousy  and  irritation  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Henry  may  be  attributed,  partly  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  instructed  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  partly  to  Ins  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  dor- 
mant Commission,  which,  had  Sh*  Henry  gone  home,  would  have 
placed  the  command  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Another 
source  of  annoyance  was  the  tone  of  many  of  Sir  Henry's  letters. 
His  despatches  are  often  full  of  splenetic  remarks.  In  one,  dated 
August  2,  he  tells  Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  entirely  disapproves  of 
his  operations,  and  conceives  that  he  has  a  right  to  express  that 
opinion.  But  Lord  Cornwallis  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
(whatever  might  be  the  views  of  Sir  Henry)  his  conduct  in  every 
respect  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  Government  at  home,  who 
appear  almost  uniformly  to  have  preferred  his  plans  to  those  of  his 
commanding  Officer. 


Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Whitehall,  June  6,  1781. 

.  .  .  I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  in  addition  to  all 
I  have  already  written  upon  the  subject,  that  I  am  well  pleased 
to  find  Lord  CornWallis's  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  mine  of 
the  great  importance  of  pushing  the  war  on  the  side  of  Virginia 
with  all  the  force  that  can  be  spared,  until  that  province  is 
reduced.     ...  I  am>  &c>j 

Geo.  Germain. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Brigadier-General  O'Hara. 

Dear  Charles,  Yorktown,  Aug.  2,  nsi. 

.     .     .     After  a  passage  of  four  days  we  landed  here  and 
at  Gloucester  without  opposition.     The  position   is  bad,   and   of 
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course  we  want  more  troops,  and  you  know  that  every  senior 
general  takes  without  remorse  from  a  junior,  and  tells  him  that  he 
has  nothing  to  fear.     .     .     .  Yours  most  sincerely, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Brigadier-General  O'Hara. 
Dear  Charles,  Yorktown,  Aug.  4,  i78i. 

.  .  .  I  am  not  easy  about  my  post  at  Gloucester,  and 
am  in  great  want  of  negroes  to  work,  as  the  heat  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  soldiers  doing  it.     .     . 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

CORNAVALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Sir,  York,  in  Virginia,  Aug.  12,  1781. 

I  embarked  the  80th  regiment  in  boats  and  went  myself  on 
board  the  Richmond  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th ;  but 
we  were  so  unfortunate  in  winds  as  to  be  four  days  on  our  passage. 
The  80th  landed  on  the  night  of  the  1st  at  Gloucester,  and  the 
troops  which  were  in  transports,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  at  this 
place.  I  have  since  brought  the  71st  and  the  Legion  hither,  and 
sent  the  regiment  du  Prince  Hereditaire  to  Gloucester.  The 
works  on  the  Gloucester  side  are  in  some  forwardness,  and  I  hope 
in  a  situation  to  resist  a  sudden  attack.  Brigadier-General  O'Hara 
is  hastening  as  much  as  possible  the  evacuation  of  Portsmouth. 
As  soon  as  he  arrives  here,  I  will  send  to  New  York  every  man  that 
I  can  spare  consistent  with  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  the  force 
in  this  country.  j  haYe>  &c> 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Aug.  16,  1781. 

I  did  not  imagine  that  my  letter  of  the  16th  July  would  have 
given  your  Excellency  reason  to  be  so  sanguine  as  to  hope,  that  by 
tins  time  any  detachment  could  have  been  made  from  hence.  The 
evacuation  of  Portsmouth  has  employed  one  engineer  and  a  number 
of  labourers  and  artificers ;  and  with  every  exertion  by  land  and 
water,  I  do  not  expect  that  business  to  be  completed  before  the  21st 
or  22nd  inst. 
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After  our  experience  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  constructing 
works  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  plan  for  fortifying  this  side 
not  being  entirely  settled,  I  cannot  at  present  say  whether  I  can 
spare  any  troops,  or,  if  any,  how  soon.  I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Aug.  20,  1781. 

Before  I  resolved  to  pass  James  Eiver,  to  enable  me  to 
comply  with  your  requisition  of  troops,  I  had  very  maturely  con- 
sidered the  general  tenour  of  your  despatches  to  General  Phillips,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  11th  and  15th  June;  and  when  I  decided  on 
that  measure,  I  sufficiently  felt  how  mortifying  it  was  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  how  much  the  reputation  of  his  Majesty's  arms  would 
suffer  by  it  in  this  province. 

But  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  give  me  to  understand  in 
your  despatch  of  the  11th,  that  you  wished  to  concentrate  your 
force,  being  threatened  with  an  attack  at  New  York  by  General 
Washington,  with  20,000  men  at  least,  besides  an  expected  French 
reinforcement,  and  the  numerous  militia  of  the  five  neighbouring 
provinces ;  and  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th,  supposing  that  I  had 
not  thought  it  expedient  to  engage  in  operations  in  the  Upper 
Chesapeak,  and  that  those  I  had  undertaken  in  tins  province  would 
be  finished,  you  require  that  part  of  the  troops  mentioned  in  a  list 
contained  in  the  former  despatch,  should  be  embarked  and  sent  to 
New  York  with  all  possible  despatch,  notifying  to  me  at  the  same 
time  that  you  would  in  proper  time,  solicit  the  admiral  to  send 
more  transports  to  the  Chesapeak,  in  which  you  desired  that  I 
would  send  the  remaining  troops  that  I  judged  could  be  spared,  as 
you  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  leave  more  troops  in  tins  unhealthy 
climate  at  tins  season  of  the  year  than  what  were  absolutely  wanted 
for  a  defensive,  and  desultory  water  excursions. 

My  own  operations  being  finished,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  King's  service  to  engage  in  ope- 
rations in  the  Upper  Chesapeak,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  obey  so  explicit  an  order  without  loss  of  time.  As  I  could  not 
discover  in  any  of  your  instructions  or  despatches,  any  earnestness 
for  immediately  securing  a  harbour  for  line-of-battle  ships,  I  thought 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  being  contented  with  the  post  at  Ports- 
mouth such  as  it  was,  for  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
exercise  my  discretionary  power  by  changing  that  post  for  another, 

VOL.  i.  i 
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which  would  have  required  so  great  a  part  of  the  troops  under  my 
command  for  the  purposes  of  fortifying  it,  &c.,  that  any  plans  of 
yours  which  depended  upon  material  reinforcement  from  hence 
might  thereby  have  been  totally  frustrated. 

My  resolution  to  pass  James  Eiver  was  just  executed,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  despatch  of  the  28th  June,  ordering  the  expedition  for 
the  attempt  on  Philadelphia.  That  order  being  likewise  positive, 
unless  I  was  engaged  in  any  important  move  of  my  own,  or  in  ope- 
rations in  the  Upper  Chesapeak,  I  felt  a  particular  satisfaction 
that  my  decision  on  your  first  order  had  enabled  me  to  act  so  expe- 
ditiously with  this;  and  I  own  that 'instead  of  blame,  I  hoped  to 
have  merited  approbation. 

I  was  clearly  convinced  when  I  received  those  orders,  and  I 
cannot  yet  see  any  cause  to  alter  my  opinion,  that,  having  a  suffi- 
cient force  remaining  for  a  defensive  in  the  post  that  I  had  resolved 
to  occupy,  if  I  had  detained  the  troops  required  and  specified  in 
your  list  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  being  engaged  in  an 
important  move  of  my  own,  or  in  operations  in  the  Upper  Chesa- 
peak, and  if  in  the  meantime  a  misfortune  had  happened  at  New 
York,  or  you  had  been  disappointed  of  any  material  object  at  Phila- 
delphia, my  conduct  would  have  been  highly  and  deservedly  cen- 
sured ;  but  I  acknowledge  I  never  apprehended,  even  though  it 
might  afterwards  appear  that  the  danger  at  New  York  was'  not  im- 
minent, nor  the  attempt  on  Philadelphia  expedient,  that  I  should 
be  subject  to  blame  for  passing  James  Eiver,  a  step  rendered  indis- 
pensably necessary  by  an  obedience  of  your  orders,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  troops  remaining  under  my  command. 

Your  Excellency,  after  mentioning  your  intention  of  recom- 
mencing operations  in  the  Chesapeak  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, is  pleased  to  say  that  you  will  then  determine  whether  you 
will  act  in  Virginia  according  to  my  plan,  or  in  the  Upper  Chesa- 
peak according  to  your  own. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  my  opinion,  that  while  we  keep  a  naval  supe- 
riority, Virginia  is,  by  its  navigable  rivers,  extremely  accessible, 
and  that  if  we  have  force  to  accomplish  it,  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
vince would  be  of  great  advantage  to  England,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  its  trade — the  blow  it  would  be  to  the  Kebels — and  as  it 
would  contribute  to  the  reduction  and  quiet  of  the  Carolinas  ;  but 
in  my  subordinate  situation,  being  unacquainted  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  Administration,  ignorant  of  the  force  at  your  command  from 
other  services,  and  without  the  power  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  execution,  I  can  only  offer  my  opinions  for  con- 
sideration, certainly  not  as  plans  ;  but  whatever  plan  you  may  think 
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proper  to  adopt  for  operations  in  the  Chesapeak,  I  shall  be  most 
sincerely  concerned  if  your  Excellency  should  be  so  circumstanced 
as  not  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  execution  of  it  in  person.  If  your 
Excellency  should  find  it  necessary  to  direct  me  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  any  plan  that  may  be  fixed  upon  by  you,  I  shall  make 
the  best  use  in  my  power  of  the  force  put  under  my  command  ;  but 
as  my  acting  differently  from  your  ideas  or  wishes  might  in  many 
instances  be  attended  with  great  detriment  to  the  King's  service,  I 
shall,  if  employed,  hope  to  be  honoured  with  explicit  instructions 
from  your  Excellency  on  all  points  that  will  admit  of  them. 

I  have,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 

The  affairs  of  the  Rebel  Government  were  at  this  time  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  Of  the  thirteen  provinces,  Georgia  and  New  York 
were  almost  entirely,  and  the  two  Carolinas  partially,  in  the.  power 
of  the  British ;  and  Vermont,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May  in  this 
year,  had  shown  a  strong  desire  to  unite  with  Canada.  In  every 
other  province  a  body  of  Loyalists,  more  or  less  numerous,  ex- 
isted, though  kept  down  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  ruling 
authorities.  It  was  ascertained  from  intercepted  letters,  that  the 
feeding  of  the  American  army  had  become  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Their  navy  had  ceased  to  exist,  while,  even  as  eighteen- 
months'  men,  recruits  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  all  for  the 
army,  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  militia.  The  almost 
unlimited  issue  of  paper-money  had  so  depreciated  its  value,  that 
the  public  departments  could  scarcely  effect  purchases  upon  any 
terms. 

Though  General  Greene  had  met  with  some  success  in  the 
south,  Washington  felt  that  under  these  circumstances  the  cause 
must  be  lost  unless  some  important  blow  were  struck,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  without  assistance  froni  France.  Such  aid,  often 
promised  during  the  three  preceding  years,  had  never  been  effectu- 
ally furnished ;  but  at  last,  on  a  positive  assurance  that  M.  de  Grasse1 
was  actually  on  his  passage,  a  plan  was  arranged  for  an  attack  upon 
New  York.  This  was  afterwards  abandoned,  as  M.  de  Grasse  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  Chesapeak  River,  winch  he  did  on  the  30th  of 
August,  announcing  that  he  could  not  remain  long  on  the  American 
coast.  Six  days  later  an  indecisive  action  between  him  and  Admirat 
Graves  took  place ;  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  British  fleet,  consider- 
ably crippled,  sailed  for  New  York. 

1  Frangois  Joseph  Paul,  Comte  de  Grasse,  b.  172.'? ;  d.  Jan.  11,  1788,  unm. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlK,  Yorktown,  Virginia,  Aug.  22,  1781. 

Portsmouth  having  been  completely  evacuated  without  any 
interruption  from  the  enemy,  General  O'Hara  arrived  here  this  day 
with  the  stores  and  troops ;  and  a  great  number  of  refugees  have 
accompanied  him  from  the  coimties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Princess 
Anne. 

The  engineer  has  finished  his  survey  and  examination  of  this 
place,  and  has  projDosed  his  plan  for  fortifying  it,  winch  appearing 
judicious,  I  have  approved  of,  and  directed  to  be  executed. 

The  works  at  Gloucester  are  now  in  such  forwardness,  that  a 
smaller  detachment  than  the  present  garrison  would  be  in  safety 
against  a  sudden  attack ;  but  I  make  no  alteration  there,  as  I  cannot 
hope  that  the  labour  of  the  whole  will  complete  that  post  in  less 
than  five  or  six  weeks. 

My  experience  there  of  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  constructing 
works  in  this  warm  season,  convinces  me  that  all  the  labour  that 
the  troops  here  will  be  capable  of  without  ruining  then  health,  will 
be  required  at  least  for  six  weeks  to  put  the  intended  works  at  tins 
place  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence ;  and  as  your  Excellency  has 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  your  intentions  of  recom- 
mencing operations  in  the  Chesapeak  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, I  will  not  venture  to  take  any  step  that  might  retard  the 
establishing  of  this  post,  but  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will  be 
pleased  to  decide  whether  it  is  more  important  for  your  plans  that 
a  detachment  of  1000  or  1200  men,  which  I  think  I  can  spare 
from  every  other  purpose  but  that  of  labour,  should  be  sent  to  you 
from  hence,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  here  should  be  employed 
in  expediting  the  works. 

There  being  only  four  18's  and  one  2-A-pounder  here,  more  heavy 
guns  will  be  wanted  for  the  sea-batteries  at  this  place ;  and  we  are 
likewise  in  want  of  many  other  artillery  and  engineers'  stores,  the 
returns  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  to  your  Excellency,  that  you  may  make 
your  arrangements  accordingly,  that  there  are  only  about  600  stand 
of  spare  arms  in  the  Chesapeak  ;  and  that  our  consumption  of  pro- 
visions is  considerably  increased  by  a  number  of  refugees  lately  come 
to  us,  and  by  negroes  that  are  employed  in  different  branches  of  the 
public  service.  j  havej  &c^ 

COKNWALLIS. 
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Earl  Cornvvallis  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

DEAR    LESLIE,  York  in  Virginia,  Aug.  27,  1781. 

.  .  .  Sir  Henry  has  written  to  me  lately  to  say  that  if 
any  part  of  the  troops  lately  arrived  from  Em-ope  could  be  spared 
from  South  Carolina,  he  wished  you  to  send  them  to  New  York.  I 
informed  him  that  I  should  submit  it  to  your  opinion,  and  at  the 
same  time  said,  that  as  my  intercourse  with  South  Carolina  was 
very  precarious,  and  as  there  could  be  no  co-operation  between  the 
troops  employed  there  and  at  this  post,  I  wished  him  to  transmit 
any  commands  he  might  have  for  Carolina  directly  to  you.  .  .  . 
We  are  busily  employed  in  fortifying  this  post,  Avhich  will  be  a 
work  of  great  time  and  labour,  and  after  all,  I  fear,  not  be  very 
strong.     Our  troops  are  remarkably  healthy  for  this  season. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 

Monsieur,  Yorktown,  Sept.  5,  i78i. 

Ayant  appris  que  mon  ami,  My  Lord  Rawdon,1  est  prisonnier 
sur  la  flotte  commandee  par  votre  Excellence,  et  etant  extreme- 
ment  interesse  de  recevoir  des  nouvelles  certaines  de  l'etat  de  sa 
sante',  j'ai  pris  la  liberte  de  m'adresser  a  votre  Excellence,  pour  la 
permission  d'avoir  une  reponse  a  ma  lettre. 

Un  enseigne  de  vaisseau,  un  volontaire,  et  un  caporal  de  vos 
troupes  ayant  tombes  entre  les  mains  de  nos  patrouilles,  je  les  ai 
renvoyes,  vous  priant  d'avoir  la  bonte  de  me  rendre  trois  prisonniers 
Anglais  de  rangs  egaux.  j'ai  phonneur,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Sept.  8,  1781. 

I  have  made  several  attempts  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  the  French  West  India  Fleet,  under  M.  de  Grasse,  entered  the 
Capes  the  29th  ult.  I  could  not  exactly  learn  their  number — they 
report  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line.  One  of  74,  two 
of  b'4,  and  one  frigate  lie  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

The  French  troops  landed  at  James  Town  are  said  to  be  3800 

1  Lord  Rawdon  had  taken  his  passage  to  England  on  board  a  packet,  which  was  captured 
by  a  French  cruiser. 
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men.  Washington  is  said  to  be  shortly  expected,  and  his  troops 
are  intended  to  be  brought  by  water  from  the  Head  of  Elk,  under 
protection  of  the  French  ships.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  is  at 
or  near  Willianisburgh.  The  French  troops  are  expected  there, 
but  were  not  arrived  last  night.  As  my  works  were  not  in  a  state 
of  defence,  I  have  taken  a  strong  position  out  of  the  town.  I  am 
now  working  hard  at  the  redoubts  of  the  place.  Provisions  for  six 
weeks.     J  will  be  very  careful  of  it.  j  jiave  &C- 

CORNWALLIS. 

Le  Comte  de  Grasse  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MONSIEUR,  A  bord  du  Vaisseau  la  Ville  de  Paris,  le  15  Sept.  1781. 

J'ai  recu  la  lettre  que  votre  Excellence  a  eu  la  bonte  de 
m'e'crire,  ou  etoit  jointe  celle  du  Lord  Rawdon :  je  la  lui  ferai  re- 
mettre  au  moment  qu'il  sera  en  mon  pouvoir,  et  j'enverrai  tout  de 
suite  tranquilliser  votre  Excellence  sur  la  sanfe*  de  cet  ami.  Le 
batiment  sur  lequel  est  le  Lord  n'est  pas  actuellement  sous  mon 
pavilion,  mais  sous  peu  de  jours  il  sera  rejoint.  Si  votre  Excellence 
veut  ajouter  quelque  foy  a  ce  que  j'ai  l'lionneur  de  lui  mander,  je 
l'assurerai  que  le  Lord  est  en  bonne  sante,  ainsi  que  tout  ce  qui 
Faccompagne,  et  qu'il  ne  se  trouve  pas  mal  d'etre  avec  nous,1  malgre 
le  de'sir  qu'il  a  de  retourner  dans  sa  patrie,  pour  re'tablir  sa  sante, 
qu'il  dit  avoir  besoin  de  repos,  quoique  sa  phisionomie  trompeuse 
le  dement,  j>ai  I'hoimeur,  &c, 

Le  Comte  de  Grasse.1 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  LORD,  New  York,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

As  I  find  by  your  letters  that  De  Grasse  has  got  into  the 
Chesapeak,  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  Washington  is  moving 
with  at  least  6000  French  and  Rebel  troops  against  you,  I  think 
the  best  way  to  relieve  you  is  to  join  you  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
all  the  force  that  can  be  spared  from  hence,  winch  is  about  4000 
men.  They  are  already  embarked,  and  will  proceed  the  instant  I 
receive  information  from  the  Admiral  that  we  may  venture,  and 
that  from  other  intelligence  the  Commodore  and  I  shall  judge 
sufficient  to  move  upon. 

V  The  Comte  de  Grasse  and  this  very  sliip,  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Barfleui>  his  ship   was 

the   Ville    de    Paris,    were    taken    in    Lord  disabled    and    practically   captured    by   the 

Rodney's  action  of  the  12th  April.     Though  Canada,  Captain  Cornwallis. 
he  would  not  strike  till  fired  upon  by  Sir 
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I  beg  your  Lordship  will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  your 
ideas  how  the  troops  embarked  for  the  Chesapeak  may  be  best 
employed  for  your  relief,  according  to  the  state  of  circumstances 
when  you  receive  this  letter.  I  shall  not  however  wait  to  receive 
your  answer,  should  I  hear,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  passage  is 
°Pen-  I  have,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Virginia,  Sept.  16,  1781. 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  2nd  and  6th.  The 
enemy's  fleet  has  returned.  Two  line-of-battle  ships  and  one 
frigate  lie  at  the  mouth  of  tins  river,  and  three  or  four  line-of-battle 
ships,  several  frigates  and  transports,  went  up  the  Bay  on  the  12th 
and  14th.  I  hear  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the 
14th.  Some  of  his  troops  embarked  at  Head  of  Elk,  and  the 
others  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  12th. 

If  I  had  no  hopes  of  relief  I  would  rather  risk  an  action  than 
defend  my  half-finished  works.  But  as  you  say  Admiral  Digby1  is 
hourly  expected,  and  promise  every  exertion  to  assist  me,  I  do  not 
think  myself  justifiable  in  putting  the  fate  of  the  war  on  so  despe- 
rate an  attempt. 

By  examining  the  transports  and  turning  out  useless  mouths, 
my  provisions  will  last  at  least  six  weeks  from  tins  day,  if  we  can 
preserve  them  from  accidents.  The  cavalry  must,  I  fear,  be  all 
lost.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  can  do  me  no  effectual  service  but 
by  coming  directly  to  this  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 

17th  September. 

I  am  just  informed  that  since  the  Rhode  Island  squadron  has 
joined,  they  have  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line.  This  place  is  in  no 
state  of  defence.  If  you  cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst. 

1  Rear- Admiral  Robert  Digby,  afterwards  m.  Aug.  19,  1784,  Eleanor,  dan.  of  Andrew 

Admiral  of  the   Red,  grandson  of  William,  Elliot,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  New  York, 

5th  Lord  Digby,  and  brother  of  Edward,  6th  and  widow  of Jauney,  Esq.     Groom  of 

Lord,  and  of  Henry,  7th  Lord  and  1st  Earl  the  Bedchamber  from  1784  to  1806.     M.P. 

Digby  ;  b.  Dec.  20,  1732,  d.  Feb.  25,  1815;  for  Wells  from  Dec.  1757  to  March,  1761. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  LORD,  New  York,  Sept.  24,  1781. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  and  Flag  Officers,  held  this 
day,  it  is  determined  that  about  5000  men,  rank  and  file,  shall  be 
embarked  aboard  the  King's  ships,  and  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
navy  and  army  made  in  a  few  days  to  relieve  you  and  afterwards 
co-operate  with  you. 

The  fleet  consists  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three  of  which 
are  3-deckers.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  we  start  from  hence 
the  5th  October.  I  have,  &c, 

H.  Clinton. 

P.S. — Admiral  Digby  is  this  moment  arrived  at  the  Hook  with 
three  sail  of  the  line. 

The  council  of  war  was  attended  by  five  General  and  four  Flag 
Officers.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  said  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  General  Officers,  that  Lord  Cornwallis'  situation  required  the 
most  speedy  assistance,  and  that  the  only  probable  means  to  relieve 
him  appeared  to  be  a  direct  movement  of  the  fleet  and  army  to 
the  Chesapeak ;  and  if  a  junction  with  him  could  be  effected, 
that  the  fleet  should  remain  in  that  river.  That  as  the  loss  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  corps  would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, no  time  should  be  lost  in  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  at  some  risk. 

It  was  proposed,  and  the  question  put  and  agreed  to — That  the 
troops,  &c.  designed  and  held  in  readiness  for  this  service  should 
(when  the  fleet  was  refitted)  be  put  on  board  the  King's  ships,  and 
the  whole  afterwards  proceed  to  the  Chesapeak,  and  endeavour 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  form  a  junction  with  .Lord 
Cornwallis'  army. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  decision  was  unanimous  ;  but, 
judging  from  that  word  having  been  introduced  in  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  General  Officers,  it  would  appear  not. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Sept.  29,  1781. 

I  have  ventured  these  two  last  days  to  look  General  Wash- 
ington's whole  force  in  the  face,  in  the  position  on  the  outside  of 
my  works,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 
there  Mas  but  one  wish  tln'oughout  the  whole  army,  which  was  that 
the  enemy  would  advance. 
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I  have  tliis  evening  received  your  letter  of  the  24th,  which  has 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  shall  retire  this  night  within 
the  works,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  relief  arrives  in  any  reasonable 
time,  York  and  Gloucester  will  be  both  in  possession  of  his  Majesty's 

tro°Ps-  I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Hon.  H.  Brodrick  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Towxshend. 

My  DEAR  SlR,  New  York,  Sept.  30,  1781. 

We  arrived  at  this  place  a  few  days  ago,  after  a  very  long 
passage,  but  with  remarkably  fine  weather  the  whole  time,  and 
found  things  here  in  a  most  critical  situation.  You  will  have 
heard  of  Graves'  action  with  the  French  fleet,  since  which  the 
French  have  been  joined  by  their  Rhode  Island  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  our  intelligence  was  such  that  at  the 
time  of  the  action  it  was  not  known  whether  those  ships  composed 
part  of  the  fleet  or  not.  They  now  amount  to  thirty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  including  two  50's  in  the  Chesapeak,  where  they  remain  to 
prevent  any  communication  or  supplies  gomg  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Our  fleet  consists  of  twenty- three  sail  of  the  line  and  two  50's ; 
one  more  50-gun  ship  is  expected  here  from  Halifax,  and  two  sail 
of  the  line  from  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  latter  must 
be  very  precarious,  as  their  rendezvous  is  in  Lynhaven  Bay  in  the 
Chesapeak,  and  unless  they  fell  in  with  some  of  our  cruisers,  they 
will  probably  be  taken  by  the  French,  being  very  heavy  sailers ; 
so  that  the  utmost  we  can  depend  upon  is  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  including  three  50's,  and  some  of  these  so  damaged  in  the 
last  action,  that  they  will  not  be  ready  for  sea  for  some  time,  and 
even  then  in  very  bad  condition.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  sea, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  appearance  of  affairs  on  shore  much  better. 
Indeed  they  are  so  much  connected  with  one  another,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  separate  them.  Lord  Cornwallis  is  at  Yorktown,  upon 
York  Eiver  in  Virginia,  and  is  in  possession  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  I  understand  they  are  both  very  strong 
posts.  He  has  with  him  about  5000  as  fine  troops  as  any  in  the 
world,  with  the  seamen  and  guns  of  the  Charon  of  44,  and  Guada- 
loupe  of  28  guns,  and  the  crews  of  some  transports,  in  all  about 
1200  seamen.  Washington  is  at  Williamsburg,  twelve  miles  from 
York,  with  about  20,000  men :  8000  French  troops,  6000  Con- 
tinentals, and  the  rest  Virginia  militia.  We  receive  letters  every 
now  and  then  from  Lord  Cornwallis  by  small  vessels,  which  pass 
the  French  fleet  in  the  night.     By  the  last  he  says  he  can  hold  out 
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to  the  middle  of  November;  lie  is  not  afraid  of  their  attacking 
him,  but  unless  he  is  relieved  by  that  time,  he  will  be  reduced  to 
lay  down  his  arms  for  want  of  provisions,  so  that  it  is  reduced  to 
this  alternative — either  to  risk  an  action  at  sea  against  a  force 
infinitely  superior,  or  to  suffer  a  very  fine  army  to  lay  down  their 
arms  without  firing  a  shot. 

There  have  been  frequent  councils  of  war  held  here  lately,  and 
it  was  at  one  time  determined  to  put  a  number  of  troops  on  board 
the  men  of  war,  and  try  to  open  the  communication,  which  must, 
of  course,  bring  on  an  action  between  the  two  fleets.  Sir  S. 
Hood '  and  General  Eobertson,2  I  hear,  are  the  only  officers  who 
press  that  strongly  ;  the  others  are  very  cool  about  it,  particularly 
Graves.  If  this  takes  place,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  means  to  go  with 
the  troops. 

Why  Washington  was  suffered  to  carry  to  the  southward  any 
part  of  the  force  he  had  in  this  country,  is,  I  own,  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Before  he  crossed  the  North  River,  he  came  with 
about  8000  or  9000  men,  French  and  Americans,  and  took  post 
within  ten  miles  of  our  lines  at  Kingsbridge  ;  he  was  suffered  to 
stay  there  above  three  weeks,  and  even  sent  an  advanced  guard  of 
2000  men  within  sight  of  our  works,  where  they  stayed  two  days, 
and  no  land  of  attempt  was  made  to  attack  them,  though  we  coidd 
at  any  time  have  spared  10,000  men  from  this  place ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  so  afraid  of  being  attacked  here,  that  he  sent 
repeated  letters  to  Lord  Cornwallis  to  send  him  troops  from  Vir- 
ginia. After  all,  if  Lord  Cornwallis  should  fail,  it  will  be  owing 
entirely  to  his  having  trusted  too  much  to  promises  of  timely  sup- 
port from  hence,  since,  if  he  had  been  left  at  liberty,  he  could  have 
retired  into  North  Carolina,  and  probably  given  La  Fayette  a  blow 
in  his  way.  In  short,  everybody  here  is  very  desponding  and  very 
much  out  of  humour.  The  only  subject  of  conversation  is  the  un- 
pleasant situation  of  our  friends  to  the  southward,  having  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  the  spirited  exertions  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  is 
fortunate  in  having  some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  army  to  assist 
him.  Poor  Captain  Cornwallis,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  is  very 
anxious,  and  abuses  the  navy  very  much  for  their  unnecessary 
delays.     I  am  afraid  you  must  be  tired  with  this  long,  desponding, 

1  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  afterwards  Admiral  of  1784,  to  July,   1788  ;  then  for  Keigate  till 

the  Red,  K.B. ;  created  Lord  Hood  in  Ireland  the  dissolution;    and    then   for  Westminster 

Sept.  12, 1782,  and  Viscount  Hood  in  England  again  to  1796.     His  first  election  was  the 

June  1,  1790;   b.  Dec.  12,  1724,  d.  Jan.  27,  celebrated  contest  of  Hood,  Fox,  and  Wray. 
1816;    m.  Aug.  25,   1749,  Susanna,  dau.  of  2  Major-General,  afterwards  Lieut. -General 

Edward   Lindzee,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth.     A  James    iiobertson,   Colonel    16th    Regiment ; 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  July,  1788,  to  d.  March,  1788. 
Jlanh.  l"'t.j.     M.P.  for  Westminster,  May, 
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unconnected  scrawl,  and  shall  therefore  conclude,  hoping  to  send 
you  better  news  by  the  next  letter.  Pray  give  my  best  love  to 
Mrs.  Townshend  *  and  all  your  family,  and  believe  me, 

Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

H.  Bkodeick. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Oct.  2.] 
MY  LORD,  New  York,  Sept.  25,  1781. 

It  is  supposed  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  fleet  will  detain 
us  here  to  the  5th  Oct.,  and  your  Lordship  must  be  sensible  that 
unforeseen  accidents  may  lengthen  it  out  a  clay  or  two  longer.  I 
therefore  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time  in  letting  me  know  by  the 
bearer  your  real  situation,  and  your  opinion  how  upon  our  arrival 
we  can  best  act  to  form  a  junction  with  you. 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  Clinton. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Oct.  3,  1781. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  Sept.  last  night.  The 
enemy  are  encamped  about  two  miles  from  us.  On  the  night  of  the 
30th  September  they  broke  ground,  and  made  two  redoubts  about 
1100  yards  from  our  works,  which,  with  some  works  that  had  been 
constructed  to  secure  our  exterior  position,  occupy  a  gorge  between 
two  creeks,  winch  nearly  embrace  tins  post.  They  have  finished 
these  redoubts,  and  I  expect  they  will  go  on  with  then*  works  this 
night.  From  the  time  the  enemy  have  given  us,  and  the  un- 
common exertions  of  the  troops,  our  works  are  in  a  better  state  of 
defence  than  we  had  reason  to  hope. 

I  can  see  no  means  of  forming  a  junction  with  me  but  by  York 
River,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  diversion  would  be  of  use  to  us. 
Our  accounts  of  the  French  fleet  have  in  general  been  that  they 
were  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Richard      Viscount  Sydney.   She  wash.  1736,  d,  May  1, 
Powys,  Esq.,  of  Hintlesham,  wife  of  the  Right      18_'(5. 
Hon.    Thomas    Townshend,    afterwards    1st 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Yorktown,  Oct.  11,  1781. 

Cochrane  '  arrived  yesterday.  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  letter  of  the  3rd,  that  nothing  but  a  direct  move  to  York 
River,  which  includes  a  successful  naval  action,  can  save  me.  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries,  and  have 
since  continued  firing  without  intermission  with  about  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  mostly  heavy,  and  sixteen  mortars  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches.  We  have  lost  about  seventy  men,  and  many  of  our  works 
are  seriously  damaged.  With  such  works,  on  disadvantageous 
ground,  against  so  powerful  an  attack,  Ave  cannot  hope  to  make  a 
very  long  resistance.  !  have)  &c>> 

Cornwallis. 

P.S.  Since  my  letter  was  written  we  have  lost  ninety  men. 
Oct.  12,   7  p.m. — Last  night  the  enemy  made  their  second 
parallel  within  300  yards.     We  continue  to  lose  men  very  fast. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Sill,  Yorktown,  Oct.  15,  1781. 

Last  evening  the  enemy  carried  my  two  advanced  redoubts 
on  the  left  by  storm,  and  during  the  night  have  included  them  in 
the  second  parallel,  which  they  are  at  present  busy  in  perfecting. 
My  situation  here  becomes  very  critical ;  we  dare  not  show  a  gun  to 
their  old  batteries,  and  I  expect  their  new  ones  will  open  to-morrow 
morning.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  fresh  earthen  works  do 
not  resist  their  powerful  artillery,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  ex- 
posed to  an  assault  in  ruined  works,  in  a  bad  position,  and  with 
weakened  numbers.  The  safety  of  the  place  is  therefore  so  pre- 
carious, that  I  cannot  recommend  that  the  fleet  and  army  should 
run  great  risk  in  endeavouring  to  save  us. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

On  the  17th  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
escape  by  crossing  to  Gloucester,  was  compelled  to  propose  a  sur- 

1  Major  the  Hon.  Charles  Cochrane,  son  of  Clinton,  dated  Sept.  30,  saying  he  could  not 

Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Dundonald,  b.  Jan.  23,  sail  before  Oct.  12;   that  he  would  persist  in 

1749,  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  Oct.  17,  1781,  his  attempt  to  relieve  him  till  the  middle  of 

two  days  before  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  November,  and  that  if  he  could  not  do  it  by 

while   standing    next    to    Lord    Cornwallis  ;  a  direct  move,  he  would  make  an  attempt  on 

in.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Major  Pitcairn  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Marines.     He  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  11. 
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render.  The  siek  and  wounded  were  very  numerous,  and  there 
remained  only  4017  rank  and  file  fit  for  duty  ;  the  ammunition  for 
the  artillery  was  exhausted,  and  the  works  were  crumbling  to 
pieces.  He  vainly  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Loyalists  by  a  special 
article  ;  but  Washington  consented  to  allow  the  Bonetta  sloop  of 
war  to  pass  unexamined  to  New  York,  and  those  who  were  most 
obnoxious  thus  escaped.  What  would  have  been  their  fate  may  be 
inferred  from  the  subjoined  letter  from  Governor  Nelson.1  The 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  19th,  and  will,  together  with  the 
despatch  covering  it,  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  victorious  armies  was  very  different. 
By  the  French  the  English  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
civility,  and  it  was  observed  that  salutes  were  universally  exchanged 
between  them,  while  such  marks  of  courtesy  were  almost  totally 
omitted  by  the  Americans. 

Governor  Nelson  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 
My  Lord,  Oct.  ai,  1781. 

I  have  received  your  verbal  message  respecting  two  citizens 
of  this  state,  the  Eev.  Mr.  William  Andrews  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  joined  the  British  army  after  its  arrival  here,  and 
who  are  now  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  The 
laws  of  this  country  have  fixed  the  mode  of  proceeding  against 
persons  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  any  power 
which  has  a  right  to  supersede  their  force.  By  these  laws,  enacted 
by  their  own  representatives,  they  shall  be  fairly  and  impartially 
tried,  and  they  must  abide  their  sentence. 

I  am  informed  that  Lieut.-Colonel  Simcoe  has  refused  to  deliver 
up  a  certain  Christopher  Robinson,  who  now  bears  a  commission  in 
his  corps,  but  who  deserted  from  the  actual  service  of  the  state. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  cannot  justify  this  detention,  and  I 
shall  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  it.  It  is  my  wish  to  treat  those 
men  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  put  into  our  power  with  that 
civility  which  their  situation  claims,  and  it  would  give  me  pain  to 
be  constrained  in  any  instance  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  Your 
Lordship,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  has,  I  imagine,  the  power 
of  preventing  it,  and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  at  once  see  the  pro- 
priety of  exercising  this  power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Thos.  Nelson,  Junior. 

1  Thomas  Nelson,  Governor  of  Virginia,  b.  Dec.  2G,  1738,  d.  Jan.  4,  1789 ;  m.  Aug.  1762, 
Lucy,  diui.  of  Philip  Grymes,  Esq. 
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The  Vicomte  de  Noailles  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Au  Camp  a-  York,  le  27  Oct. 

Le  Vicomte  de  Noailles l  a  l'liomieiir  d'envoyer  a  Milord 
Cornwallis  le  second  volume  du  dernier  ouvrage  de  M.  Guibert.2 
Ce  livre  traite  des  grandes  parties  de  la  guerre,  et  Milord  a, 
plus  que  personne,  le  droit  d'apprecier  son  auteur.  Le  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  prie  My  Lord  Cornwallis  de  vouloir  bien  ne  pas  le  preter : 
l'ctat  dans  lequel  est  ce  livre  lui  prouvera  qu'il  ne  devoit  jamais 
etre  confie  a  qui  que  ce  soit.  Le  Vicomte  de  Noailles  espere  que 
My  Lord  voudra  bien  recevoir  avec  bonte  l'assurance  de  son 
respectueux  attachement. 

3  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 


MlLORD,  A  bord  de  l'Expe'riment,  le  21  Oct.  1781,  en  rade  de  York. 

Vous  de'sirez  une  garde  au  bord  de  votre  parlementaire, 
pom*  empecher  les  Americains  d'aller  y  troubler  yos  operations.    Je 

viens,  d'apres  votre  demande,  transmise  par  M.  de 3,  d'ordonner 

une  garde  de  4  hommes  et  un  caporal  pour  s'y  transmettre,  et 
prendre  la  consigne  de  l'officier  qu'il  y  trouvera  de  votre  part,  et 
qui  fera  connaitre  ceux  qui  doivent  aborder  ou  non.  Veuillez  bien 
leur  faire  dormer  un  emplacement  pour  se  coucher ;  j'ay  fait  pour- 
voir  a  leur  nourriture. 

J'ai  rhonneivr  de  vous  le   repeter,  Milord,  je  seray  toujours 
empresse  de  saisir  les  occasions  oil  je  pourray  vous  prouver  qu'on 
ne  peut  ajouter  au  respect  avec  lequel  j'ay  l'lionneur  d'etre, 
Milord, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington. 

SlR,  York,  October  27,  1781. 

Many  of  our  officers  having  repeated  their  representations 
to  me  that  they  apprehend   that   they   lose   the  benefit   of  the 

1  Louis  Marie,  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  son  of  After  bis  return  to  France  he  went,  in  1803' 

the  Mare'chal  de  Mouchy,  b.  April  17,  1756,  to  St.  Domingo. 

d.  Jan.  9,  1804,  of  wounds  received  a  few  2  Jacques    Antoine    Hippolite,    Comte   de 

days  before  in  an  action  with  an  English  ship;  Guibert,  a  Mare'ehnl-de-Camp  ;   b.  Nov.  12, 

in."  Sept.  19,  1773,  Anne  Louise  de  Noailles,  1743, d.  May  6, 1790;m.  Madlle  de  Courcelles. 

dan.  of  Louis  Paul,  Due  d'Ayen,  afterwards  Besides  his  military  works,  on  which  his  re- 

Duc  de  Noailles,  and  sister  of  Madame  de  la  potation   is  founded,  he  was  the  author  of 

Fayette.     Though    M.  de    Noailles    was    au  several  plays, 

ardent  follower   of  Mirabean,   his  wife  was  3  Both  names  are  illegible. 
guillotined,  and  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate. 
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capitulation  on  that  head  by  signing  their  paroles  in  the  form  pro- 
posed by  your  commissary  of  prisoners,  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  requesting  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  reconsider  that  subject. 
I  tliink  it  will  appear  to  your  Excellency  that  if  they  are  to  be 
subject  to  be  recalled  without  substantial  and  previously  specified 
reasons,  their  situation  will  be  no  better  than  that  of  officers  on 
parole  by  indulgence  from  captors  to  whom  they  had  surrendered 
without  making  any  terms.  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  form 
of  parole  winch  we  intended  to  offer,  and  which  I  thought  would 
have  satisfied  you  as  being  conformable  to  the  capitulation.  But 
I  am  by  no  means  tenacious  of  this  form,  and  shall  be  contented 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  to  be  specified  in  the  paroles  the 
reasons  consistent  with  the  capitulation  that  will  subject  officers 
to  recall,  that  their  situation  may  be  more  precisely  defined. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

General  Washington  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  LORD,  Camp  near  York,  Oct.  27,  1781. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  this  date,  I  can  only 
express  my  surprise  that  any  of  your  officers  object  to  a  clause 
which  is  essential  to  every  parole,  and  repeat  that,  however  in- 
clined I  am  to  comply  with  your  Lordship's  wishes,  I  find  myself 
in  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  request  therefore  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate my  final  determination  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made 
difficulties  on  the  subject,  and  exhort  them  to  sign  the  form  of 
parole  which  has  already  been  adopted,  if  they  are  desirous  of 
going  to  New  York  and  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Geo.  Washington. 

LlEUT.-COLONEL   LAURENS1   TO    EARL   CORNWALLIS. 
My  LORD  Camp  before  York,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

I  accompanied  General  Washington  on  Ins  visit  of  leave,  in 
order  to  have  a  more  particular  conversation  on  the  subject  which 
your  Lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  propose  by  Major  Koss.     That 

1   Li.  ut.-Colonel    John    Laurens,    son    of      bahee  River,  South  Carolina,  Aug.  27,  1782  ; 
Henry  Laurens,  the  President  of  the  United      in.  iu  London  about  1775. 
States;   b.  1753,  killed  in   action  near  Com- 
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gentleman  will  have  explained  the  public  reasons  that  oppose  my 
wishes.  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  that  Congress  will 
consent  to  the  exchange  which  we  have  in  view.  If  your  Lordship 
therefore  agrees  to  take  measures  on  your  part,  I  will  endeavour 
to  have  an  official  letter  sent  into  New  York  previous  to  your 
departure  for  Europe. 

I  entreat  your  Lordship  to  accept  my  best  wishes,  and  the 
sentiments  of  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

John  Laurens. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Laurens. 

SlK,  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1781. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  had  left  York  before  General  Wash- 
ington and  yourself  did  me  the  honour  to  call  at  my  quarters. 
I  this  day  received  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Dundas1  your  letter.  If 
you  will  procure  an  official  letter  to  be  sent  to  me  saying  that  I 
am  at  liberty  as  soon  as  Mr.  Laurens 2  is  released  in  exchange  for 
me,  I  will,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  take  every  measure  in  my 
power  to  forward  that  business. 

I  beg  you  will  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  your,  civility 
and  attention  to  me  and  the  other  British  officers,  and  believe  me 
to  be  with  great  esteem,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Comte  pe  Rochambeau.3 

MONSIEUR,  New  York,  le  25  Nov.  1781. 

Apres  un  trajet  tres  desagreable,  je  suis  arrive  ici  le  19  de 
ce  mois. 

1  Lieut.-Colonel,  afterwards  Major-General  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
Thomas  Dundas,  of  Fingask,  b.  1750,  d.  treason,  Oct.  G.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence 
June  3,  179-1 ;  m.  Jan.  9,  178-t,  Eleanor,  that  he  was  technically  in  the  custody  of 
dan.  of  Alexander,  9th  Earl  of  Home.  M.P.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  Constable  of 
for  Orkney  from  Dec.  1770  to  July,  1780,  the  Tower. 

and  from  May,  1784,  to  June,  1790.  3    Jean    Baptiste    Donatien    de    Vimeur, 

2  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  the  United  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  Commander-in-Chief 
States,  descended  from  a  family  of  French  of  the  French  army,  b.  July  1,  1725,  d. 
refugees;  b.  1723,  d.  Feb.  17,   1793:   m.  a  May    10,    1807;    m.    1749,    Madlu   Tellis 

dau.  of Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  d'Acosta,   who  survived   him,  and   attained 

a  collateral  relation  of  William  Shippen,  the  nearly  the  age  of  100.  Early  in  the  Revo- 
well-known  Jacobite  M.P.  Mr.  Laurens  was  lution  he  joined  the  Liberal  party,  but  during 
captured  on  board  the  Mercury  packet  Sept.  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  condemned  to 
10,  1780,  while  on  his  passage  to  Europe  to  death,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  fall  of 
negotiate  a   treaty   with   Holland,    and    was  Robespierre. 
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L'Ainiral  Digby  a  eu  la  bonte  de  proniettre  de  faire  partir  le 
Bonetta,  sans  perte  de  temps,  et  d'envoyer  a  son  bord  tous  les 
Francais  qni  sont  a  present  prisonniers  ici.  Un  nombre  suffisant 
de  prisonniers  Aine'ricains  seront  envoyes  pom'  le  naviguer,  et  seront 
charges  de  vons  livrer  les  autres  parlementaires  le  plntot  qu'il 
sera  possible  :  et  si  ce  nombre  n'egale  pas  le  nombre  des  notres  qui 
arrivent  dans  ces  parlementaires,  l'Amiral  se  tiendra  responsable 
de  vous  rendre  compte  du  reste,  a,  votre  satisfaction.  Le  parle- 
mentaire  nomme  le  Cochran  fera  voile  sous  peu  de  jours ;  celui 
nomme  1' Andrew  n'arriva  que  hier,  mais,  ayant  fait  eau  dangereuse- 
ment  dans  deux  places,  ne  peut  pas  sortir  ayant  d'etre  repare,  et 
nous  n'avons  pas  encore  rec.ii  des  nouvelles  de  celui  nomme  le  Lord 
Mulgrave. 

Le  Capitaine  Dundas  se  charge  de  quelques  Fromages  et  de 
Porter  Anglais,  que  je  vous  prie  de  me  fane  l'honneur  d'agreer. 

C'est  avec  les  sentimens  de  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance,  qui  ne 
seront  jamais  effaces,  que  je  presente  a  votre  Excellence  mes  tres 
humbles  remercimens  pour  toutes  vos  bontes  et  politesses ;  il  me 
fera  le  plaisir  le  plus  sensible  de  saisir  toutes  les  occasions  qui 
pourront  se  presenter  de  montrer  la  consideration  et  l'estime  la 
plus  parfaite  avec  lequel,  &c,  Cornwallis. 


Note. — Sir  Nathaniel  "Wraxall,  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  gives  a  very  graphic  account 
of  his  dining  with  Lord  George  Germain,  on  Sunday,  November  25,  where  he  says 
he  heard  the  account  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  He  states  that  the  despatches 
had  arrived  at  noon  that  day,  and  that  after  dinner  Lord  George  took  them  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  said,  "  The  array  has  surrendered,  and  you  may  peruse  the  parti- 
culars of  the  capitulation."  The  story  must  be  entirely  false.  The  despatch  (No. 
145,  dated  "  London,  off  Chesapeak,  Oct.  29,  1781 ")  did  not  reach  London  till 
midnight  (it  is  so  marked  on  the  back  of  the  letter),  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
That  he,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  Oct.  19,  arrived  off  Cape  Clear 
October  24,  where  he  heard  from  some  persons  who  had  escaped  from  Yorktown 
that  on  the  17th  Lord  Cornwallis  had  proposed  to  capitulate  ;  and  that  as  no  firing 
had  been  subsequently  heard,  he  feared  the  rumour  must  be  true.  To  this  letter 
Lord  George  Germain  replied  as  follows  : — 

SlR,  Downing  Street,  Dec.  3,  1181. 

The  mortifying  intelligence  contained  in  your  No.  145  effectually  damped 
every  hope  I  had  entertained  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  preservation,  and  of  a  successful 
and  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  campaign.  I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  next 
despatches,  as  we  have  at  present  no  particulars  of  the  unfortunate  event  but  those 
the  French  have  published.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  I  shall  receive  his  Majesty's 
commands  upon  the  future  measures  to  be  pursued.  I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Germain. 

Two  things  are  therefore  quite  clear  :  that  the  despatches  had  not  arrived  when 
this  dinner  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  that  when  they  did  come  they  contained 
no  details  of  the  capitulation. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  New  York  November  19,  and  a 
controversy  immediately  arose  between  hini  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Three  questions  came  under  discussion :  '  1st.  The  policy  of  the 
march  into  Virginia  ;  2nd.  Whether  Sir  Henry  had  not  ordered 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  fortify  some  post  on  the  Chesapeak,  leaving  him 
little  or  no  discretion  except  as  to  the  selection  of  the  place  ;  3rd. 
Whether  the  promises  of  relief  held  out  justified  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  standing  a  siege.  The  printed  despatches  explain  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  reasons  for  considering  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  the  only 
course  which  could  be  productive  of  advantage.  He  was  obliged 
to  act  constantly  on  his  own  judgment,  as  communications  with  the 
North  were  extremely  precarious ;  and  when  he  did  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Sir  Henry,  they  were  often  not  very  clear,  and  sometimes 
very  contradictory. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  objections  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
entertained  to  the  march,  except  his  desire  to  recall  a  large  portion 
of  the  southern  army  to  the  North.  Yet  at  the  very  time  he  was 
making  requisitions  upon  Lord  Cornwallis  for  this  purpose,  and 
condemning  the  plans  he  was  pursuing,  he  detached  General 
Arnold,  and  afterwards  General  Phillips,  to  Virginia,  to  endeavour 
to  cripple  the  enemy  by  rendering  their  possession  of  the  province 
useless,  and  to  harass  them  with  " desultory  incursions" — always  a 
favourite  idea  of  Sir  Henry's. 

With  reference  to  the  occupation  of  some  post  on  the  Chesa- 
peak, nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  despatches  of  the 
Commander-in-Cliief,  who  wrote  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  11th,  to  order  that  some  position  should  be  selected  which 
would  afford  protection  to  ships  of  the  line.  In  the  latter  despatch 
Lord  Cornwallis  is  directed  "  without  loss  of  time  to  examine  Old 
Point  Comfort,  and.  fortify  it.  But  if  it  should  be  your  Lordship's 
opinion  that  Old  Point  Comfort  cannot  be  held  without  having  pos- 
session of  York,  for  in  tins  case  Gloucester  may  perhaps  be  not  so 
material,  and  that  the  whole  cannot  be  done  with  less  than  7000 
men,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  detain  all  the  troops  in  the  Chesa- 
peak, which  I  believe  will  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  that 
number,  which  very  liberal  concession  will,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
vince your  Lordship  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  a  naval 
station  in  the  Chesapeak.  .  .  .  Until  the  season  for  recom- 
mencing operations  in  the  Chesapeak  shall  return,  your  Lordship, 
or  whoever  remains  in  the  command  there,  must,  I  fear,  be  content 
with  a  strict  defensive,  and  I  must  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  this  as  a  positive  requisition  to  you,  not  to  detain  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  troops  now  with  you  than  what  may  be 
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absolutely  necessary  for  defensive  operations,  &c,  as  before  men- 
tioned. When,  therefore,  your  Lordship  has  finally  determined 
upon  the  force  you  think  sufficient  for  such  works  as  you  shall 
erect  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  number  you  judge  requisite 
to  cover  them  at  Yorktown,  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me  the 
remainder." 

This  letter  was  considered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  as  rendering  the 
selection  of  some  post  on  the  Chesapeak  imperative ;  and  it  must 
be  remarked  that  when  he  wrote  it,  Sir  Henry  knew  that  the  troops 
destined  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Philadelphia  had 
actually  embarked.  He  must  also  have  been  aware  that  after  the 
detachments  he  required  had  sailed  for  the  North,  there  would, 
even  on  his  own  calculations  (and  he  always  persisted  in  overrating 
the  strength  of  the  southern  army),  remain  but  a  small  force  avail- 
able for  operations  in  the  field,  allowing  none  for  garrisons.  The 
number  would  in  fact  have  fallen  short  of  4000  men. 

Nothing  therefore,  but  some  well  fortified  post,  could  shelter 
this  weak  corps  and  protect  the  navy.  Lord  Cornwallis  conceiving 
that  no  choice  was  left  to  him  on  this  point,  took  possession  of  York- 
town  and  Gloucester,  as  they  were  unanimously  pronounced  by  the 
Engineers  and  the  officers  of  the  Navy  who  were  consulted,  to  be 
the  least  objectionable  places  that  could  be  selected,  though  even 
they  were  far  from  being  really  eligible. 

With  reference  to  the  relief  of  Yorktown,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Henry  fully  intended  to  perform  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  to  whom  the  blame  of  the  delay  should  be  attributed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  25th  of  September  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
assured  that  the  fleet  would  sail  on  the  5th  of  October,  or  possibly  a 
day  or  two  later ;  and  the  intelligence  he  received  by  Major  Cochrane 
on  the  10th  of  October,  gave  him  every  reason  to  expect  relief 
from  day  to  day ;  but  the  fleet  did  not  in  fact  quit  New  York  till 
the  19th  (the  very  day  of  the  capitulation),  nor  arrive  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeak  till  the  24th. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  thinking  that  some  passages  in  the  letter 
giving  an  account  of  the  capitulation,  conveyed  the  idea  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  fortified  the  j)osts  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  solely  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  New  York — 
and  also  that  he  had,  before  September  24,  received  promises  of 
relief — wrote  on  the  30th  of  November  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  requesting 
"a  more  formal  avowal  of  his  sentiments"  upon  points  reflecting 
so  severely  upon  Sir  Henry's  own  conduct.  In  his  answer  to  this 
letter,  Lord  Cornwallis  repeats,  that  in  taking  possession  of  York 
and  Gloucester,  he  "  thought  he  acted  in  strict  obedience  to  orders  ;" 

k  2 
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and  that  although  ''no  particular  engagement  for  the  navy  had 
been  made  before  September  24,  all  Sir  Henry's  letters  held  out 
uniformly  such  hopes  of  relief,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  justifiable  in  him  to  abandon  these  posts  with  his  numerous 
sick,  artillery,  stores,  and  shipping,  or  to  risk  an  action  which  in 
all  probability,  would,  in  its  consequences,  have  precipitated  the 
loss  of  them." 

Various  communications  passed  on  this  subject  at  New  York, 
followed  in  England  by  a  war  of  pamphlets,  to  which  succeeded 
Parliamentary  discussions  ;  but  nothing  was  elicited  that  could  throw 
any  fresh  light  upon  the  controversy. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sailed  from  New  York  in  December,  in  the 
Robuste ;  but  after  a  few  days,  the  vessel  proving  not  seaworthy, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  port,  and  he  then  embarked  on  board  a 
merchantman,  and  reached  England  early  in  January,  1782. 

The  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war :  for  though  both  parties  continued  in  arms  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  longer,  no  serious  encounter  took  place 
between  them.  Indeed,  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  March 
20,  1782,1  the  speedy  termination  of  hostilities  was  considered  so 
certain,  that  a  kind  of  tacit  armistice  took  place,  rarely  inter- 
rupted, and  then  only  by  unimportant  skirmishes.  Rodney's2 
victory  of  the  12th  of  April  only  accelerated  peace,  as  by  saving 
the  West  Indian  Islands  from  capture,  it  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
the  French  had  fondly  entertained,  of  permanent  advantage  in 
that  quarter.     Congress  also  became  alarmed  as  to  their  future 

1  General  Conway's  motion  for  the  restora-  to  bring  in  Sir  George  Rodney  and  Sir  George 
fl on  of  peace  was  negatived,  Feb.  22,  by  194-  Osborn,  while  Lord  Spencer  supported  Mr. 
to  193,  but  a  similar  proposition  was  carried,  Howe.  The  canvass  continued  more  than 
Feb.  27,  by  234  to  215.  A  vote  of  censure  three  years,  and  the  election  cost  the  three 
moved  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  March  8,  parties  considerably  more  than  320,000/. ! 
was  rejected  by  226  to  216,  and  another,  Lord  Xorthampton'sshare  exceeding  140,000/.! 
March  15,  by  Sir  John  Rous,  met  the  same  and  Mr.  Howe  was  seated  on  petition. 

fate  by  236  to  227.     But  when  Lord  Surrey  Few  actions  have  ever  given  rise  to  more 

renewed  it  on  the  20th,  Lord  North  stopped  controversy  than  Rodney's.    The  victory  was 

the  debate  by  announcing  his  resignation.  won  by  his  breaking  the  line,  but  to  whom 

2  Sir  George  Rodney,  Bart.,  afterwards  the  idea  of  that  manoeuvre  is  due  has  been 
K.B.,  Admiral  of  the  White  and  Vice-Admiral  much  disputed.  In  the  'Quarterly  Review,' 
of  England,  created  Lord  Rodney  June  19,  vol.  42,  this  question  is  discussed  at  length. 
1782,  b.  Feb.  13,  1718,  d.  May  21,  1792,  Lord  Rodney's  conduct  after  the  battle  has 
m.  1st,  Feb.  2,  1753,  Jane,  dau.  of  Charles  also  been  severely  blamed.  Admiral  Corn- 
Compton,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Charles  7th,  wailis,  who  there  commanded  the  Canada 
and  Spencer  8th,  Earls  of  Northampton  ;  with  great  distinction,  always  said  that  Lord 
2nd,  1761,  Henrietta,  dau.  of  John  Clies,  Rodney,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  ought  to 
Esq.  of  Lisbon.  M.P.  for  Saltash,  May,  have  been  tr*ed  by  a  court-martial,  for  if  Sir 
1751,  to  Nov.  1754;  between  Nov.  1759  Samuel  Hood  had  been  allowed  to  pursue 
and  June,  1782,  for  Okehampton,  Penryn,  with  his  squadron,  which  had  been  but  little 
Northampton,  and  Westminster.  The  con-  engaged,  he,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  was  con- 
test for  Northampton,  1768,  deserves  notice.  vinced  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
Lord  Northampton  and  Lord  Halifax  coalesced  fleet  would  have  been  captured. 
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prospects,  if  the  war  were  to  continue,  now  that  England  had 
recovered  the  command  at  sea.  Had  the  battle  occurred  earlier, 
many  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  British  arms  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  capitulation  of  Yorktown,  for  instance,  would 
never  have  taken  place,  had  the  English  fleet  not  been  so  inferior 
to  the  French. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  continue  in  command  long,  after  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  On  the  8th  of  May,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  G.  Carleton,  who  remained  in  tranquil  possession  of  New  York, 
Charlestown,  and  some  other  posts,  till  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
country  in  1793. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  take  any  gene- 
ral retrospect  of  the  war,  or  to  discuss  the  numerous  errors  com- 
mitted both  in  America  and  at  home,  especially  as  Lord  Cornwallis 
held  an  independent  command  only  daring  the  years  1780  and 
1781.  Enough  has  already  been  stated,  to  show  the  want  of 
energy  and  enterprise  of  most  of  the  English  generals.  Many 
opportunities  undoubtedly  occurred,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war,  when  most  effective  blows  might  have  been  struck  ;  and 
though  the  Government  at  home  oiurht  to  have  sent  larger  rein- 
forcements,  sufficient  use  was  not  made  of  the  forces  actually  in 
America. 

Although  the  Loyalists  formed  in  many  provinces  a  respectable 
minority,  and  in  some  were  actually  the  majority,  they  never  ren- 
dered such  services  to  the  Crown  as,  from  their  numbers,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  They  were  in  fact  cowed  by  the 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  opposite  party,  and,  as  it  was  impossible 
from  want  of  troops  to  send  detachments  of  sufficient  strength 
to  protect  each  body  which  chose  to  rise  in  arms,  it  repeatedly 
occurred,  either  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  plundered  and 
maltreated  without  a  struggle,  or  that,  if  they  did  attempt  to  resist, 
they  were  defeated  and  often  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Such  were 
among  the  many  disadvantages  which  attended  the  progress  of  the 
Eoyal  arms.  The  war  lasted,  reckoning  from  the  first  skirmish  at 
Concord,  nearly  nine  years.  That  there  were  occasions  when  it 
might  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  may  be  con- 
sidered more  than  probable  ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  in  such 
a  case  the  struggle  would  before  long  have  been  renewed :  for  no 
one  can  imagine  that  the  mighty  nation  winch  now  possesses  so 
large  a  portion  of  North  America,  would  have  permanently  sub- 
mitted to  be  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTEB    V. 

Refusal  of  the  Americans  to  exchange  Lord  Cornwallis  —  His  offer  to  resign  the 
Constableship  of  the  Tower — Case  of  Captain  Asgill  —  Pamphlet  contro- 
versy with  Sir  H.  Clinton  —  Modification  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  political 
views  —  His  opinions  on  the  India  question  —  Prospects  of  an  Indian 
appointment  —  Defeat  of  the  Whig  ministry  —  Lord  Cornwallis  resigns  the 
Tower. 

The  question  of  his  exchange  occupied  the  attention  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis during  the  whole  of  the  year  1782.  The  communications 
already  mentioned  as  having  passed  between  him  and  Colonel 
Laurens,  led  him  to  anticipate  an  early  release  from  his  parole. 
But  for  some  unassigned  reason,  the  American  Commissioners 
refused  to  allow  any  exchange  for  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  February  11,  informed  General  Washington  that  he  had 
in  consequence  given  orders  "  to  reserve  his  lordship's  value  from 
the  highest  in  rank  of  the  American  officers  unexchanged,  and 
that  thereupon  the  American  Commissioners  had  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  the  exchange."  Washington  replied  that  his 
Commissioners  would  attend  on  the  15th  of  March  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  "  fully  authorised  to  treat  of  the  exchange  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Laurens ;"  but  he  adds,  "  I  apprehend 
Lord  Cornwallis  misunderstood  Colonel  Laurens  in  the  conversa- 
tion they  had  upon  that  matter  in  Virginia*  I  could  never  have 
given  an  assurance  that  his  Lordship  should  be  exchanged  for  Mr. 
Laurens,  the  father  of  the  Colonel,  as  I  had  no  authority  to  make 
any  such  stipulation."  The  proposed  meeting  was,  however,  post- 
poned, and  nothing  was  definitely  settled  in  regard  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  Early  in  May  Mr.  Laurens  was  released  without  any 
formal  conditions,  but  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the 
desired  exchange  would  be  at  once  effected.  His  own  feelings  on 
this  subject  are  expressed  in  a  letter  written  from  Ostend,  May 
17,  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris.  "  I  wish  it  (Franklin's  answer) 
may  prove  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship,  by  enabling  me,  with  your 
consent  and  concurrence,  to  cancel  a  debt  which  does  not  sit  easy 
upon  me,  and  which  cannot  with  honour  to  our  country  remain 
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unpaid.  I  think  we  shall  not — it  is  impossible  we  should — incur 
displeasure  by  doing  an  act  of  common  justice,  and  our  authority 
may  be  fairly  implied."  Franklin  evaded  any  distinct  reply,  and 
in  consequence  Major  Ross  was  sent  to  Paris  on  a  kind  of  semi- 
official mission,  to  settle  the  exchange.  The  discussions  which 
took  place  there,  must  have  been  either  private  or  verbal,  as, 
notwithstanding  a  most  careful  search,  no  traces  of  them  can  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  any  of  the  public  offices  in  France. 
Through  Mr.  Oswald1  Major  Eoss  communicated,  about  June  5, 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  acted  in  the  same  dilatory  and  unsatis- 
factory manner  as  he  had  done  before.  In  spite  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Laurens,  and  the  strong  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
who  urged  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  release,  he  would  sign  no 
paper  which  did  not  leave  Lord  Cornwallis's  fate  to  the  ultimate 
decision  of  Congress.  Major  Eoss  refused  at  first  to  accept  such  an 
ungracious  offer,  but  the  next  clay  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Oswald  to 
alter  his  determination. 

A  letter  dated  August  4,  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  in  America,  explains  how  the  matter  then  stood.  Fresh 
difficulties  and  delays  arose,  and  Franklin,  although  assured  by 
M.  de  la  Fayette  that  the  request  was  perfectly  fair,  and  always 
granted,  refused  to  release  the  three  aides-de-camp  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis— Lord  Chewton,2  Major  Eoss,  and  Lieutenant  Haldane. 
Congress,  availing  themselves,  as  Franklin  probably  expected,  of 
his  reservation,  and  ignoring  the  release  of  Laurens,  of  which 
they  must  have  previously  heard,  actually  (by  a  letter  dated 
July  30,  from  General  Washington)  ordered  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
return  to  America  according  to  his  parole.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  too  unjustifiable  to  be  persevered  in,  and  the  demand  was 
not  enforced.  The  negotiations,  however,  dragged  on  in  the  most 
unsatisfactory  manner  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  probably  were 
only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing  of  preliminaries  of  Peace 
January  20,  1783,  when  all  prisoners  were  released  on  both  sides. 
It  is  certain  at  least,  that  early  in  that  month  Lord  Cornwallis 
still  considered  himself  a  prisoner  on  parole,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 

1  Richard    Oswald    of    Auchencruive,    b.  -  Geovge,  Lord  Chewton,  afterwards  (Nov. 

1705,  d.  Nov.  6,   1784;  m.   Mary,  dau.  of  6,  1784),  4th  Earl   of  Waldegrave,  a  Lieut.- 

Kamsay,  Esq. ;  she  is  celebrated  by  Burns  General,  and   Colonel   63rd  Hegt.  ;  b.   Nov. 

in  one  of  his  songs.     He  was  a  merchant  in  22,  1751,  d.  Oct.  17, 1789  ;  m.  May  5,  1782, 

London,  and  had  been  bail  for  Laurens  to  the  Elizabeth   Laura,  dan.  of  James  2nd  Earl   of 

amount  of  50,000?.     The  two  secretaries  of  Waldegrave.     Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  King 

state,  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox,  employed  from   May,   1782,  till,  on  the  death  of  his 

separate  plenipotentiaries — Lord  Shelburne,  father,   he  succeeded  him  as   Master  of  the 

Mr.  Oswald;    and    Mr.    Fox,    Mr.    Thomas  Horse  to  the  Queen.     M.P.   for  Newcastle- 

Grenville.  under-Line  from  Nov.  1774  to  July,  1780. 
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lie  wished  Major  Eoss  to  proceed  to  Paris  a  second  time  \vitli 
reference  to  this  question.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
of  all  these  subterfuges  and  delays.  The  war  was  practically  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  well  known  that  even  if  he  had  been  at  Liberty,  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  America.  Whether 
the  Americans  were  actuated  by  petty  spite,  or  a  desire  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  the  most  active  general  who  had  been  opposed  to 
them,  or  whether  they  were  swayed  by  some  unknown  political 
reasons,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say. 

Pending  these  negotiations,  Lord  Cornwallis  felt  very  great 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India, 
tendered  to  him  by  Lord  Shelburne.  He  was  even  reluctant, 
while  on  parole,  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  not 
till  June  21,  some  time  after  the  release  of  Laurens,  that  he  took 
his  seat. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  King. 

[From  a  Draft  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  writing.] 
SlR,  London,  March  19,  1782. 

As  I  have  the  presumption  to  believe  that  your  Majesty  has 
confidence  in  my  professions  of  aversion  to  faction,  and  of  unalter- 
able attachment  to  your  person,  and  zeal  for  your  service,  I 
venture,  without  apprehending  any  unfavourable  construction,  to 
request  that  your  Majesty  will  dispose  of  the  office  of  Constable  of 
the  Tower,1  either  now  or  on  any  future  occasion,  if  it  can  contri- 
bute to  the  convenience  of  your  arrangements. 

My  unwearied  endeavours  to  serve  your  Majesty  and  my 
country,  may  perhaps  induce  your  Majesty,  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness to  me,  to  consider  favourably  my  pretensions  in  the  line  of  my 
profession,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers,  which  I  should  prefer, 
as  depending  more  immediately  on  your  Majesty,  to  holding  an 
office  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  civil  employment. 

I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  King  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Holograph.] 

Queen's  House,  March  28,  178-'. 

My  Lord,  The  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  has  so  manifestly 
shown,  that  Attachment  to  My  Person,  to  Your  Country,  and  to 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  Con  table  of  the  Tower  since  Dec.  8,  1770. 
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the  Military  Profession  are  the  motives  of  Your  Actions,  that  I  am 
certain  no  fresh  proof  is  necessary  to  the  World  for  justice  to  be 
done  You  on  that  head.  I  therefore  must  desire  You  not,  from  a 
false  delicacy,  to  think  of  resigning  the  Office  of  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Had  not  a  multiplicity  of  business  prevented  Me,  Your  hand- 
some offer  should  not  have  remained  so  many  days  unnoticed. 

George  K. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Friday  Morning,  May  31,  1782. 

Ross  is  just  going,  I  am  not  sure  whether  any  passport  is 
necessary.  If  you  know  the  direction  to  Laurens  or  Oswald,  it 
may  save  him  from  making  inquiries  which  may  excite  curiosity. 
Excuse  my  giving  you  this  trouble. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Cornwallis. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  case  of  Captain  Asgill,1  which 
made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Huddy,  commanding  an  irregular  corps  of  Eebels,  called  Regu- 
lators, had  been  guilty  of  many  atrocious  murders.  In  one  instance 
he  had  put  to  death,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  White,  belonging  to  a  Loyalist  corps.  Huddy 
was  subsequently  made  prisoner  and  brought  to  New  York,  where 
a  Board  sat  (of  which  William  Franklin2  was  the  President),  under 
whom  the  Loyalist  corps  acted.  By  order  of  this  Board,  Huddy 
was  taken  to  the  beach,  and,  without  any  formal  trial,  hanged 
within  sight  of  the  American  camp,  April  15,  1782.  A  Captain 
Lippencot  happened  to  have  the  immediate  direction  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  Washington  therefore  insisted  that  he  should  be  given 
up.  The  demand  was,  of  course,  refused,  but  he  was  assured  that 
Lippencot  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  This  was  done,  but 
he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  under  the  orders  of 
a  duly  authorized  body.    Washington  determined  to  avenge  Huddy, 

1  Captain,  afterwards  General  Sir  Charles  twice  married — 1st  to  a  West  Indian,  and 
Asgill,  Bart.,  Colonel  11th  Regt. ;  b.  April  7,  2nd  to  an  Irish,  lady.  His  son  published 
17G2,  d.  July,  1823  ;  m.  1788  Jemima  So-  Dr.  Franklin's  Life  and  Correspondence.  He 
phia,  dan.  of  Admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  was  the  last  Loyalist  Governor  of  New- 
Bart.  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  York  from  Jersey.  He  settled  in  England,  where  he 
1782  to  his  death.  obtained    a   pension  of  800/.  besides  1800/. 

2  William  Franklin,  only  son  of  Dr.  Frank-  paid  as  compensation  for  his  losses, 
lin,  b.  1731,  d.   Nov.    17,   1813.     He  was 
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by  making  all  the  captains  who  had  been  captured  at  Yorktown 
draw  lots  to  decide  which  should  suffer  death.  The  lot  fell  on 
Captain  Asgill,  who  was  put  under  close  arrest  May  18.  The 
English  Government,  having  vainly  protested  against  an  act  of  such 
gross  injustice  and  inhumanity,  signified  then-  intention  of  making 
reprisals,  by  executing  a  large  number  of  American  prisoners. 
Fortunately  the  Comte  de  A7ergennes  '  was  able  to  interpose,  Lady 
Asgill 2  having  written  to  him  for  his  good  offices,  and  he  prevailed 
upon  Washington  to  abandon  his  intention.  This  was  the  most 
unjustifiable  act  committed  by  Washington,  with  the  exception  of 
Major  Andre's  execution. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  Culford,  Wednesday,  July,  1782. 

I  have  had  a  most  affecting  letter  from  Lady  Asgill.  I 
wish  you  woidd  be  kind  enough  to  go  to  her.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  her  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  be  of  any  use,  yet 
perhaps  she  is  not  satisfied.     I  am  in  great  haste. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

I  think  Robertson's  letter  mentions  that  the  court-martial  is 
again  going  on,  which  circumstance  must  afford  her  some  con- 
solation. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Towxshend. 
Dear  Thomas,  Lambeth,  Aug.  1, 1782. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  forward  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Baron  de  Yiomenil 3  at  Baris. 

You  mentioned  to  me  on  Tuesday  Harry's  4  coming  home.  I 
have  since  heard  that  he  had  his  old  complaint  on  his  breast  last 
spring.  I  should,  therefore,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  be 
clearly  of  opinion  for  his  coming  home  immediately. 

Yours  ever,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Charles  Gravier,  Conte  de  Vergennes,  b.  and  alderman  of  London  ;  to  whom  she  was 
Dec.  28,  1717,  d.  Feb.  12,  1787;  m.  1768,  married  Dec.  12,  1755.  Her  very  pathetic 
the  widow  of  a  surgeon  at  Pera,  named  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes  will  be  found 
Testa.  He  was  employed  for  24  years  in  di-  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1782. 
plomatic  missions.  In  July,  1774,  he  was  3  Antoine  Charles,  Baron  de  Viomenil,  b. 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1783  1728,  d.  Nov.  9,1792,  in  consequence  of 
President  du  Conseil  des  Finances,  which  wounds  received  on  Aug.  10  in  that  year, 
office  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  had  been  second  in  command  in  America 

2  She  was  dau.  of  Daniel  Pratveil,   Esq.,  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
and  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Bart.,  a  banker  4  Hon.  Henry  Brodrick. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Gut  Carletox. 

Dear  Sir,  Cuifbrd,  Aug.  4, 1782. 

Lady  Asgill,  whose  situation  has  been  very  distressing,  is 
very  anxious  to  have  the  enclosed  letter  transmitted  to  General 
Washington.  I  think  I  convinced  her  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  letter  could  arrive  in  America  time  enough  to  be  of  any  use  ; 
but  yet  she  was  unwilling  to  give  up  sending  it.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  it  to  your  Excellency,  that  you  may 
determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  General  Washington,  if, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  you  should  receive  it  before  that  unfor- 
tunate transaction  is  finally  settled. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  how  my  exchange  was  circum- 
stanced ;  but  lest  that  packet  should  have  miscarried,  I  will  again 
trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  it. 

Mr.  Laurens,  on  obtaining  his  liberty,  engaged  to  procure  me  a 
release  from  my  parole  ;  and  as  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  employed 
by  Congress  to  offer  Lieut.-General  Bm-goyne  in  exchange  for  him, 
and  as  that  General  had  already  been  exchanged  in  America,  he 
requested  the  Doctor  to  give  me  an  immediate  release,  that  I  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  an  answer  from  America. 
The  Doctor  said  that  he  had  no  authority  from  Congress  to  propose 
any  person  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Laurens  but  General  Burgoyne ; 
but  that,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  justice  and  equity  I  ought  to 
be  released,  and  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  his .  country  that  it 
should  be  so,  he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  do  it ;  but  he  still 
seemed  to  entertain  some  doubts  whether  the  Congress  would  confirm 
it.  He  likewise  concurred  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  giving 
their  liberty  to  my  aides-de-camp,  Lord  Chewton,  Major  Ross,  and 
Lieutenant  Haldane,  who  are  still,  however,  to  be  exchanged 
whenever  a  cartel  shall  take  place,  as  a  civility  of  nearly  a  similar 
nature  was  done  to  General  Lincoln. 

I  shall  take  it  as  the  greatest  favour  if  you  will  give  every 
assistance  in  your  power  for  the  final  settlement  of  this  business. 
I  most  heartily  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about 
my  affairs,  and  can  only  assure  you,  that  if  it  ever  should  be  in  my 
power  to  obey  any  commands  of  yours,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  do  it,  I  p^e  the  honour,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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General  Washington  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

SlR,  Head-quarters,  July  30,  1782. 

In  pursuance  of  Act  of  Congress,  "  directing  me  to  remand 
immediately  Lieut.-General  Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  United  States, 
unless  the  Honourable  Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,  be  forthwith  released 
from  his  captivity,  and  furnished  with  passports  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope or  America,  at  his  option,  or  be  admitted  to  a  general  parole," 
I  have  to  request  your  Excellency  that  orders  for  this  purpose  may 
be  communicated  to  Lieut.-General  Earl  Cornwallis  by  the  first  con- 
veyance, informing  him,  that  as  this  order  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  tenor  of  his  parole,  I  have  the  fullest  expectation  of  Ins 
immediate  return  to  the  United  States,  unless  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Congress  are  complied  with. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Geo.  Washington. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Ross. 

MY  DEAR  EOSS,  Brome,  Sept.  25,  1782. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Commissioners1  letter  alarmed  me 
very  much ;  but  I  am  much  relieved  by  a  note  winch  I  received 
this  afternoon  from  Sir  G.  Carleton,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Washington,  wrhich  I  transmit  to  you,  and  to  which  that 
paragraph  is  a  bad  and  injudicious  answer.  The  Commissioners 
were  only  authorised  to  say,  that  Mr.  Laurens  thought  that  in 
justice  I  ought  to  be  freed  from  my  parole,  and  that  he  would 
accept  his  liberty  on  no  other  condition.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  Washington  or  Congress  will  give  any  determined  negative, 
until  they  hear  from  Laurens  or  Dr.  Franklin,  and  their  demand 
of  me  for  Lam-ens  appears  to  me  rather  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton  anb  Rear- Admiral 
Digby  to  General  Washington,  dated  Aug.  2,  1782. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Laurens  we  are  to  acquaint  you,  that 
he  has  been  enlarged  from  all  engagements,  without  any  condition 
whatever.  After  which,  he  declared  of  his  own  accord,  that  he 
considered  Lord  Cornwallis  as  freed  from  his  parole.  Upon  this 
point  we  are  to  desire  your  Excellency's  sentiments,  or  those  of 
Congress. 

1  The  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  exchanges  of  prisoners. 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

MY  LORD,  New  York,  Oct.  27,  1782. 

I  have  received  your  Lordship's  letters,  dated  4th  and  Oth 
of  August.  Captain  Asgill,  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  I 
have  considered  for  a  long  time  past  as  out  of  any  danger. 

What  more  immediately  concerns  your  Lordship  has  already 
engaged  my  very  earnest  attention.  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  by 
the  Boebuck  packet,  a  duplicate  of  which  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  Southampton  frigate,  in  which  I  enclosed  the  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Digby  and  myself  to  General  Washington  on  the 
subject  of  your  exchange,  but  to  this  point  of  our  letter  I  have  not 
received  any  answer.  I  have  since  written  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
acquainting  him  of  the  further  measures  I  have  taken  to  obtain  a 
declaration  of  your  exchange,  either  from  General  Washington  or 
Congress,  with  which  you  have  doubtless  been  made  acquainted.  A 
duplicate  of  that  letter  will  be  sent  to  his  Lordship  by  the  present 
conveyance.  But  I  am  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  yet  remain 
without  receiving  any  express  declaration  of  your  exchange.  Instead 
of  that  humane  attention  to  the  rights  of  individuals  which  prevails 
in  Europe,  they  seem  to  practise  in  this  country  a  studied  in- 
civiHty.  j  am>  &Ce> 

Guy  Carleton. 


Substance  of  a  Conversation  that  passed  between  General  Knox1  and 
Mr.  Elliot,2  at  Tappan,  the  26th  of  September  last,  1782. 

Mr.  Elliot  observed  to  General  Knox,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
so  generally  esteemed  within  the  British  lines,  that  his  Lordship's 
exchange  was  an  event  in  which  all  ranks  were  interested ;  Mr. 
Elliot  also  mentioned  that  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  General 
Knox  knew  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  wrote  to  General  Washing- 
ton on  this  subject. 

General  Knox,  with  his  usual  and  natural  frankness,  immedi- 
ately told  Mr.  Elliot  that  he  perfectly  understood  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  assured  him,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  him 
any  information  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  exchange,  but 
that  he  would  give  Mr.  Elliot  his  opinion,   which  was,  that  there 

1  General  Knox,  b.  July  25,  1750,  d.  Oct.  York,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  col- 
25,  180G ;  Washington  made  him  Secretary-  lector  of  customs.  Though  universally  re- 
at-War  shortly  before  the  war  ended,  and  he  spected  by  both  parties,  all  his  property  was 
held  the  office  for  11  years.  confiscated,   and  he  was  obliged  to  come  to 

2  Andrew  Elliot,  Lieut. -Governor  of  New  England. 
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could  be  no  doubt  from  bis  Lordsbip's  letter,  of  bis  exchange  ;  but 
tbat  be  did  not  believe  that  even  at  this  present  time,  either  Ge- 
neral Washington  or  the  Congress  had  received  any  other  informa- 
tion of  such  exchange  having  taken  place,  but  what  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  transmitted  to  General  Washington,  which  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  reason  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  letter  not  being  an- 
swered. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Major  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Dec.  23,  1782. 

I  enclose  to  you  under  a  flying  seal  letters  to  Lafayette  and 
Laurens,  which  I  wish  you  to  show  to  Mr.  Townshend  if  you  approve 
of  them.  The  letter  to  Lafayette  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  it  is  worth  sending ;  if 
there  are  any  mistakes  in  the  French,  pray  alter  them.  If 
Franklin  and  Laurens  have  received  any  answer  or  instructions 
from  Congress,  they  will  of  course  give  a  positive  answer ;  but  as  I 
suspect  that  no  answer  has  been  received  by  them,  I  fear  my 
wretched  state  of  uncertainty  must  continue.  Laurens  so  posi- 
tively declared  to  me  that  he  would  not  consider  himself  as  a  free 
man  unless  I  was  set  at  liberty,  that  I  think  he  might  be  worked 
upon  to  insist  on  some  strong  declaration ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
state  this  in  a  letter  without  dauger  of  giving  offence,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  express  myself  more  fully.  I  wish  you  would  consult  Mr. 
T.  or  Lord  Shelburne,  or  both  of  them,  on  the  propriety  of  your 
making  another  trip  to  Paris ; x  they  are  both  much  interested 
in  tins  business,  the  latter  very  much  on  his  own  account.  I  am 
sure  if  you  thought  it  could  be  useful  you  would  not  grudge  the 
trouble.  I  own  I  can  see  no  good  purpose  it  can  answer  except  by 
pressing  Laurens,  who  is  now  acting  in  a  public  character  and 
declaring  himself,  as  Mr.  T.  told  me,  exchanged  for  me.  I  am 
perfectly  clear  that  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  accept  of  his 
liberty  without  exchange,  and  that  either  I  should  be  free,  or  he 
should  not  be  so.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  to  you  on  the  subject. 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  Lord  S.  and  Mr.  T.  You 
can  state  the  declarations  of  Laurens,  on  which  alone  I  think 
any  chance  of  success  from  your  going  would  be  founded.  If  you 
wish  to  hear  again  from  me,  or  to  see  me  before  you  proposed 
going,  there  would  still  be  time  enough  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. But  I  think  you  can  judge  as  well  as  myself,  unless  you 
have  objections  which  I  have  not  thought  of.     I  understand  that 

1  Major  Ross  did  not  go  a  second  time  to  Paris. 
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the  45th  regiment  is  going  to  be  stationed  at  Jamaica,  so  that  if  all 
my  plans  were  demolished,  you  might  follow  by  the  first  packet ; 
but  I  think  it  perfectly  clear  that  if  my  exchange  is  set  aside, 
yours  will  be  so  too.  I  know  your  attachment  to  me  too  well,  my 
dear  Eoss,  to  make  any  apology  for  what  I  have  said,  and  beg  if 
anything  should  strike  you  as  proper  to  be  done,  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  from  your  own  judgment.  Yours  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Monday  morning  [probably  Dec.  1782]. 

I  am  quite  overcome  by  this  business,  and  really  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  see  any  hope.  Your  letters  came  so  late  that 
I  had  not  time  to  write  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Mr. 
Laurens,  but  I  will  do  it  this  day.  I  should  not,  however,  conceive 
that  the  Marquis  could  be  of  any  service.  At  all  events,  the 
business  must  be  decided  before  Parliament  meets.  I  never  could 
suifer  myself  to  be  publicly  named  for  the  command  in  India ' 
without  a  security  from  Franklin  that  I  shall  not  be  counter- 
manded. I  suspect  that  Franklin  has  not  sent  a  copy  of  the  paper 
to  America,  and  that  awkward  letter  of  Carleton's  and  Digby's 
was  not  calculated  to  forward  the  business. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

I  should  not  think  Chewton,  Haldane,  and  yourself,  more  at 
liberty  than  I  am. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Dec.  25,  1782. 

Your  letters  of  the  22nd  and  23rd,  which,  by  a  provoking 
mistake  of  the  post-office,  I  did  not  receive  till  after  the  post  went 
out  this  morning,  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  I 
received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Laurens,2  which  is  rather  obscure, 
but  still,  I  think,  implies  my  being  exchanged  ;  at  least  it  is  evident 
that  neither  himself  or  Franklyn  have  received  any  disavowal  from 
Congress.  I  should  wish  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Townshend,  and,  if  he 
thinks  necessary,  of  Lord  Shelburne,  upon  it.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  words  of  the  Commissioner's  letter  which  makes  him  so 

1  Lord  Shelburne  had  offered  India  to  Lord       this  letter. 
Cornwallis  some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  2  This  letter  has  not  been  found. 
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angry,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  it  in  Mr.  Townshend's 
office ;  I  think  it  represented  Laurens  having  declared  me  free  of 
his  own  authority.  Lest  you  should  have  taken  a  hasty  trip  to 
Paris,  I  enclose  this  to  my  brother  James,1  that  in  your  absence  he 
may  communicate  Laurens'  letter  to  Mr.  Townshend. 

Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Liedt.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Jan.  15,  1783. 

I  received  Sir  H.'s2  narrative  last  night,  and  have  read  it  in 
a  cursory  manner.  It  is  a  bad  performance,  and  I  think  not  likely 
to  do  the  cause  much  good  with  people  of  judgment,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  as  he  so  often  arraigns 
my  march  into  Virginia,  as  a  measure  undertaken  without  waiting 
for  his  consent.  The  manner  in  which  the  Parliamentary  registers 
are  published,  does  not  bring  the  correspondence  sufficiently  before 
the  public  eye,  I  therefore  at  present  think  that  your  idea  is  a  good 
one.  I  will,  however,  consider  the  matter,  and  talk  it  over  when 
we  meet.  I  shall  dine  at  Phillipson's  on  Friday  ;  he  desires  you 
Avill  meet  me.  If  you  can  dine  there  I  will  call  on  you,  as  the 
General  is  to  send  his  coach  for  me  and  the  children  to  Mansfield 
Street.     I  am  very  glad  that  my  brother  3  has  got  the  Ganges. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Friday,  Aug.  1783. 

I  most  heartily  wish  you  joy.  You  know  too  well  how  much 
I  was  interested  in  the  event 4  to  doubt  the  pleasure  it  gives  me. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Fawcett 5  to  notify  your  appointment  with  the 
rank.     Brome  is  vastly  well ;  we  shall  be  in  town  on  Sunday. 

Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

I  will  go  to  court  with  you  on  Wednesday. 

1  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Cornwallis,  Bisliop  on    the    campaigns    of    1780    and    1781    in 

of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  to  which  see  he  America ;    Lord   Cornwallis  wrote  a  reply, 

was  nominated  July  14,  1781  ;  b.  Feb.  25,  which  drew  forth  a  rejoinder. 

1743,  d.  Jan.  20,  1824  ;  m.  April  30,  1771,  3  Captain  the  Hon.' William  Cornwallis. 

Catherine,    dau.  and     ultimately    co-heir    of  4  The  appointment    of  Deputy   Adjutant- 

Galfridus  Mann,  Esq.     At  the  death  of  the  General  in  Scotland,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 

2nd  and  last  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Aug.  16,  Colonel. 

1823,  he  became  4th  Earl.  s  Lieut.-General,   afterwards    General  the 

-  Sir  Henry  Clinton  published  a  pamphlet  Right  Hon.    Sir  William   Fawcett,    K.B.,  d. 
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Major-General  Grenville1  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  DEAE  LORD,  Hanover,  Aug.  22,  1783. 

I  return  your  Lordship  many  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your 
last  letter  of  July  25,  which  came  enclosed  in  one  from  General 
Fawcett,  and  am  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  that  your  Lordship  has 
heard  so  good  an  account  of  us  here.  In  regard  to  what  your 
Lordship  touches  upon  in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  concerning 
the  choice  of  proper  persons  in  the  military  line  to  be  placed  about 
his  Eoyal  Highness's  person,  your  Lordship  does  me  great  justice 
in  believing  that  I  am  incapable  of  lending  myself  to  anything  like 
a  jobbing  application.  Should  I  ever  be  consulted  upon  tliis  busi- 
ness, there  is  no  one's  advice  that  I  would  sooner  follow  than  your 
Lordship's ;  and  to  convince  you  that  I  act  with  ,2  I 

have  already  taken  an  opportunity  to  prepossess  H.E.H.  in  favour 
of  Colonel  Brodrick  by  adding  my  mite  to  your  Lordsliip's  re- 
commendation, in  giving  him  that  character  which  I  really  believe 
he  deserves,  and  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  find  myself 
authorized  by  H.  E.  H.  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  instances,  any  recommendation  coming  from  your  Lord- 
ship will  ever  have  the  greatest  weight  with  him,  and  that  he  shall 
be  extremely  happy  at  all  times  to  take  your  Lordship's  advice, 
having  the  highest  opinion  of  your  Lordship's  worth  and  integrity, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer. 

We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  attending  the  Prussian  reviews 
this  spring  at  Potsdam,  Berlin,  and  Magdeburgh,  which  were  very 
instructive  and  highly  interesting  to  a  military  man.  We  had  like- 
wise proposed  being  present  at  the  Imperial  reviews  this  autumn, 
but  the  affairs  of  Osnabruck  (it  being  the  year  of  H.E.H.  taking 
possession  of  the  government  of  this  bishoprick  into  his  own  hands) 
requiring  his  presence  there  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  postpone  this  expedition  to  another  year.  I 
flatter  myself,  however,  that  we  shall  have  that  satisfaction  before 
we  quit  the  Contment. 

Feb.  22,  1804;  m.  Oct.  22, 1786,  Charlotte,  was  created  Lord  Glastonbury  Oct.  20, 1797. 

widow  of  the  Rev.   George   Stinton,  Chan-  General   Grenville's    friendship    with    Lord 

cellor  of  Lincoln.     Governor  of  Chelsea  Hos-  Cornwallis  began  when  they  were  both  aides- 

pital ;  Colonel  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  for  de-camp  to  Lord  Granby,    and  continued  un- 

many  years  Adjutant-General.     He  had  been  broken    during    their  joint    lives.      He   was 

Aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Granby  in  Germany.  placed  about  the  Duke  of  York  to  accompany 

1  Major-General,    afterwards    General   Ri-  him   to  Germany,   and  continued  at  the  head 

chard    Grenville,    Colonel    23rd    Regt.  ;    b.  of  his  household  for  many  years,  and  was  also 

March   1,  1744,   d.  April  22,  1823,  unmar-  for  a  length  of  time  Equerry  and  Groom  to 

ried.     His  father,  James  Grenville,  was  next  George  III.      M.P.    for    Buckingham    towu 

brother  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville,  from  Nov.  1774  to  July,  1780. 

and  General  Grenville's  elder  brother,  James,  2  Sic  in  orig. 

VOL.  I.  I. 
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I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  politics,  as  I  believe 
neither  your  Lordship  nor  myself  meddle  much  in  that  business.  I 
hope,  however,  things  will  soon  mend  for  the  better,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  great  room  for  amendment. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  astonished  at  your  Lordship's  partiality 
for  our  new  married  cousin,  Lady  Chatham,1  as  by  all  accounts  she 
is  a  most  amiable  woman  in  every  respect.  I  wish  them  most 
sincerely  all  possible  happiness,  and  feel,  with  the  rest  of  my  family, 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  this  new  contracted  alliance. 

I  am,  &c, 

ED.  Gkenville. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

Dear  Eoss,  Brome>  SevL  5> 1783- 

Notwithstanding  the  shooting,  I  have  read  the  Traite  de  la 
Colonne 2  with  great  attention,  and  have  been  much  amused  by  it. 
The  column  is  certainly  a  much  better  order  than  the  phalanx,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  in  the  actions  of  Leuctra  and  Man- 
tinea  are  stated  with  clearness  and  ingenuity.  I  likewise  grant  it 
to  have  been  far  superior  to  the  great  squares  formed  by  the  Im- 
perialists at  Lutzen,  but  yet  I  cannot  be  quite  so  great  an  enthu- 
siast for  it  as  the  Chevalier. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Grenville  ;  he  has  been  very  kind 
indeed  about  Brodrick,  and  sends  me  a  civil  message  from  the 
Prince,  in  regard  to  myself  and  Brodrick,  so  that  I  believe  that 
plan  will  succeed.  I  have  recommended  a  little  reading  to 
Brodrick.  Grenville  does  not  say  a  word  about  coming  home, 
but  talks  of  going  next  year  to  the  Austrian  reviews.  We  do 
not  expect  to  hear  from  you  till  that  momentous  business  of  the 
monthly  returns  is  got  over.  Brome  gets  flesh  and  strength,  but 
he  has  still  that  little  short  cough ;  I  cannot,  however,  think  it 
of  any  consequence.  He  will  return  to  Eton  the  week  after  next, 
and  at  that  time  I  shall  deliver  Mary  over  to  Mrs.  Cornwallis 3  at 
Honingham,4  with  whom  she  will  go  to  town.  I  often  turn  over 
politics  in  my  mind.     Whether  I  should  or  should  not  resign  the 

1  Mary  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  1st  Vis-  3  Caroline,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
count  Sidney,  b.  Sept.  2,  1762,  d.  May  20,  Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (uncle 
1821 ;  m.  July  10,  1783,  John  2nd  Earl  of  of  Lord  Cornwallis),  and  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Chatham.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  first  cousin  William  Townshend,  3rd  son  of  Charles  2nd 
to  Lord  Sydney,  and  General  Grenville  first  Viscount  Townsheud ;  b.  July  14,  1727,  d. 
cousin  to  Lord  Chatham.  Jan.  5,   1809,  m.  Jan.   8,  1759.     She  was 

2  The  "  Traite'  de  la  Colonne  "  is  a  disser-  sister  of  Charles  1st  Lord  Bayning. 

tation  by  the  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his  French  4  Honingham,  near  Norwich,   the  seat  of 

translation  of  Polybius.  Lord  Bayning. 
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Constable  of  the  Tower  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  is  the  question ; 
I  at  present  incline  to  do  it.  Being  turned  out  is  unpleasant,  and 
I  am  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  fair  to  force  Ministers  to  that  measure ; 
but  I  have  time  to  deliberate.  I  am  quite  sure  that  handsome 
dealing  is  not  only  more  satisfactory  to  oneself,  but  that  it  is,  even 
in  the  worldly  consideration,  the  best  policy.  I  enclose  a  letter  to 
Grisdale.1  If  he  has  already  passed  by  Edinburgh,  you  will  pro- 
bably know  enough  of  his  plans  to  be  able  to  convey  it  to  him. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  political  opinions  had  undergone  considerable 
modification  since  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Shelburne  had  before  this  time  ceased  to  be  in  power ;  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  being  still  much  attached  to  him,  was  not  inclined 
to  support  the  new  xldministration.  Most  of  his  near  connexions 
also  were  in  opposition,  and  he  foresaw  that  the  time  must  come 
(as  it  actually  did  a  few  weeks  later)  when  he  would  be  compelled 
to  take  a  decisive  part.  These  circumstances  made  him  unwilling 
to  continue  Constable  of  the  Tower,  which  was  then  considered  a 
Civil  office,  though  it  was  afterwards  declared  to  be  a  Military 
appointment. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Oct.  26,  1783. 

.  .  .  I  am  determined  to  take  no  steps  in  regard  to 
politics  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  I  may  form  some 
judgment  of  what  the  Ministry  and  Opposition  mean.  My  par- 
tiality is  certainly  to  the  latter,  but  I  must  see  what  line  they  take 
before  I  can  form  any  connexion  with  them.  If  they  should,  like 
former  Oppositions,  foment  a  civil  war,  and  endeavour  to  overturn 
the  constitution  of  this  country  by  adopting  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Richmond,2  Effingham,  Wyvill,3  &c.  &c,  I  can  have  nothing  to 

1  Rev.  Benjamin  Grisdale,  a  constant  cor-  Charles,  3rd  and  last  Earl  of  Ailesbury  of 
respondent  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  b.  Feb.  15,  that  creation.  Field-Marshal  and  Colonel  of 
1745,  d.  June  18,  1828  ;  m.  April  11,  1791,'  the  Blues  ;  Secretary  of  State  from  May  to 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  Unwin,  Esq.  of  Aug.  1766;  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Mansfield.  Lord  Cornwallis  made  him  chap-  from  Jan.  1782  to  April,  1783;  and  again 
lain  of  the  33rd,  with  which  regiment  he  from  Jan.  1784  to  Feb.  1795,  when  he  was 
served  in  America.  He  was  rector  of  With-  replaced  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  For  many  years 
ington  in  Gloucestershire.  he  was  a  vehement  Parliamentary  reformer. 

2  Charles,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G. ;  3  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill,  b.  Sept.  10, 
b.  Feb.  27,  1734;  d.  Dec.  29,  1806;  m.  1740,  d.  March  8,  1822  ;  m.  Nov.  26,  1773, 
April  1,   1757,   Mary,   dau.  and  co-heir  of  Elizabeth,   dau.  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill, 

L    2 
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do  with  them.  My  studies  have  of  late  been  much  interrupted  by 
my  visit  to  Eton,  and  my  passing  a  week  with  Lord  Townshend.1  I 
will  not,  however,  be  idle  this  winter. 

Brodrick  is  gone  abroad,  far  from  well.  Dr.  Warren2  was  not 
easy  about  him.  He  is  to  go  directly  to  Nice.  I  wish  he  had  gone 
two  months  sooner,  and  that  he  had  followed  my  advice  of  not 
bathing  in  the  sea,  which  I  could  not  conceive  to  be  safe  with  his 
complaint;  but  he  would  consult  a  Brighthelmstone  doctor,  who 
would  have  recommended  sea-bathing  for  every  illness  in  the 
world. 

You  write  to  me  very  seldom,  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  have  more 
leisure  than  myself — not  that  I  have  any  real  business,  but  a  thou- 
sand little  plagues :  attention  to  company  in  the  house,  letters  to 
Loyalists,  and  trifles  that  would  look  ridiculous  on  paper.  Nothing 
can  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  hearing  from  you,  and  seeing 
your  free  and  faAniliar  sentiments.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be 
more  strangers  for  being  at  two  hundred  miles  distance. 

Lord  Hinchingbrook,3  whom  I  saw  when  I  was  at  Eton,  told  me 
that  the  K —  said  to  him  that  Lord  North  had  asked  him  whether 
I  would  go  to  India.  He  answered  that  he  supposed  I  would,  if  it 
was  proposed  to  me  to  go,  in  a  proper  situation.  As,  however,  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  Lord  N.,  with  whom  I  have  such  easy 
communication,  I  conclude  that  nothing  is  seriously  meant.  As  the 
time  of  year  for  walking  on  the  terrace  was  over,  I  could  not  con- 
veniently see  H.  M.     .     .     .  I  am?  &C} 

CORNWALLIS. 

Bart.  He  was  another  violent  reformer.  2  Dr.  Richard  Warren,  b.  Dec.  13,  1731, 
Walpole  said  of  him:  "He  is  so  stupid,  he  d.  June  23,  1797;  m.  1759,  Elizabeth,  dan. 
cannot  even  write  English  ;  and  the  first  York  of  Peter  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.D.  He  was  a  warm 
Association  paper,  which  was  written  by  him,  political  supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
is  neither  sense  nor  grammar."  and  his  professional  opinion  on  the  health  of 
1  George,  4th  Viscount  Townshend,  made  the  King  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
Marquis  Townshend  Oct.  6,  1787;  a  Field-  led  the  Whigs  in  1788,  to  contest  the  Re- 
Marshal,  and  Colonel  2nd  Dragoon  Guards;  gency  question  so  strenuously, 
b.  Feb.  28,  1724,  d.  Sept.  14,  1807;  m.  1st,  3  John,  Viscount  Hinchingbroke,  after- 
Dec.  19,  1751,  Charlotte,  15th  Baroness  de  wards,  April  30, 1792,  5th  Earl  of  Sandwich  ; 
Ferrers  in  her  own  right ;  2nd,Mayl9,  1776,  b.  Jan.  26,  1744,  d.  June  6,  1814;  m.  1st, 
Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Montgomery,  Bart.  March  1,  1766,  Elizabeth,  only  surviving 
Lieut.-General  of  the  Ordnance  from  1763  to  child  of  George,  2nd  and  last  Earl  of  Halifax  ; 
1767;  Master-General  from  Oct.  1772  to  2nd,  April  25,  1772,  Mary,  dau.  of  Harry, 
March,  1782,  and  again  for  a  short  time  in  6th  and  last  Duke  of  Bolton.  Vice-Cham- 
1783;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  Oct.  berlain  to  the  King;  Comptroller  of  the 
1767  to  Nov.  1772.  M.P.  for  Norfolk  from  Household  and  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  in 
Nov.  1754,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  succession  from  Feb.  1771  to  Feb.  1806  ; 
March  12,  1764.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Postmaster-General  from  May,  1807,  till  his 
Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Laffeldt,  and  Culloden  ;  death.  M.P.  for  Brackley  from  Feb.  1765 
and,  after  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  dan-  to  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament,  and 
gerous  wound  of  General  Monckton,  com-  then  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon  till  he 
manded  the  army  before  Quebec.  became  a  peer. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  13,  1783. 

.  .  .  I  have  not  yet  been  in  the  House,  nor  have  I  seen 
one  politician.  Shelburne  does  not  come  up  till  after  Christmas. 
Pitt1  made  a  most  sensible  speech,  and  I  think  proves  that  he  is 
not  in  such  haste  to  come  in  as  to  wish  to  overset  all  government, 
and  to  finish  the  ruin  of  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  that  sole 
object  of  most  patriots.  As  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  business 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  shall  return  to  Culford  till  after  the  holi- 
days, when  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  decide  better  on  my  future 
conduct.  The  communication  with  a  certain  personage2  is  a  matter 
of  some  delicacy,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  brought  about  unless  some 
favourable  opportunity  should  offer.  Fox3  has  given  notice  that  he 
intends  to  bring  in  the  India  business  on  Tuesday  next.  Charles 
Townshend 4  asked  me  to-day  if  I  had  heard  anything  of  it.  He  said 
Montagu5  told  him  that  I  was  the  person  intended  by  the  Portland 
party ;  and  added  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
wish  of  his  friends.  I  only  answered  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
had  long  since  concluded  that  all  idea  of  it  was  at  an  end.  I  cannot 
possibly  conceive  but  that  if  Administration  had  any  serious  in- 
tention of  employing  me,  they  would  have  sounded  me  before  the 
matter  was  brought  into  Parliament.  If,  however,  it  should  be  any 
how  mentioned,  it  may  give  me  an  opportunity  of  an  audience. 
You  may  depend  on  my  acting  with  great  caution,  should  the  offer 
be  made.  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  military  reading,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very  agreeable 

to  me-  I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  On  the  address  on  the  meeting  of  Parlia-  except  in  the  Parliament  of  1784,  when  he 
ment,  Nov.  11.  was  one  of  "Fox's  martyrs."     From  Sept. 

2  The  King.  1751  to  1756  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in 

3  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  2nd  son  of  Henry,  Spain,  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Spanish 
1st  Lord  Holland,  b.  Jan.  13,  1749,  d.  Sept.  Charles.  Between  Aug.  1765  and  Jan.  1784 
13,1806;  m.  Sept.  28, 1795,  Mrs.  Armstead.  he  held  the  various  offices  of  Lord  of  the 
Although  three  times  Secretary  of  State,  he  Admiralty,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Vice-Trea- 
held  that  office  for  only  twenty  months  surer  of  Ireland,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
altogether.  M.F.,  before  he  came  of  age,  5  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Montagu,  of  Pap- 
for  Midhurst  from  1768  to  1774;  then  for  plewick,  in  Nottinghamshire,  great  nephew 
Malmesbury  to  1780 ;  and  then  for  West-  of  Edward,  1st  Earl  of  Halifax,  b.  1734, 
minster  till  his  death.  d.  July  30,  1800.     A  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

4  Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshend  (son  of  from  March  to  July,  1782,  and  from  April 
William,  3rd  son  of  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  to  Dec.  1783.  M.P.  for  Northampton  from 
Townshend),  created  Lord  Bayning  Oct.  20,  May,  1759,  to  March,  1768  ;  and  then  for 
1797,  b.  Aug.  20,  1728,  d.  May  16,  1810;  Higham  Ferrers  to  1790.  He  was  one  of  the 
m.  Aug.  20,  1777,  Annabella,  dau.  of  the  seven  Commissioners  named  in  Fox's  India 
Rev.   Richard  Smyth.     M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  Bill. 

Norfolk,    from   Dec.   1756,    to  May,   1796, 
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Fawcett  tells  me  that  Mackay l  is  coming  up.    I  will  be  attentive 
to  him. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Nov.  21,  1783. 

I  last  night  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  and  most 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  termination  of  the  very  disagree- 
able duty  at  Portpatrick.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  your 
chief  must  have  found  a  great  difference  between  the  method  of 
conducting  that  embarkation  and  the  former  ones.  The  fame  of 
Bruen's 2  patriotism  had  reached  London  before  I  left  it.  Grisdale 
and  myself  arrived  here  this  day,  and  mean  to  lead  a  quiet  but  not 
an  idle  life  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

You  will  have  seen  Fox's  plan,  and  probably  his  very  civil  ex- 
pression 3  in  regard  to  me  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  nothing  could  ever 
have  been  seriously  meant  by  the  questions  which  I  before  men- 
tioned. Fox's  bill  will  be  strongly  opposed,  perhaps  more  so  than 
it  deserves;  for  although  I  think  there  are  several  objectionable 
parts,  I  cannot  say  that  the  daring  attack  of  the  chartered  rights  has 
much  weight  with  me.  I  think  Jenkinson  *  hit  one  principal  blot 
which  can  hardly  be  got  over.  He  supposed  the  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  for  three  or  five  years,  as  proposed  by  Fox,  and  that  a 
change  of  Administration  ensued,  what  would  then  be  the  conse- 
quence? The  directors  of  East  India  affairs  would  probably  be 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Government  at  home.  After  all, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  adopting  a  system  almost  as  exceptionable 
as  the  present,  and  as  likely  to  be  perverted  to  the  most  corrupt 
purposes.     We  shall  hear  much  more  on  this   subject  before  it 

1  Lieut.-General  Hon.  Alexander  Mackay,  3  See  note  in  page  14. 

Colonel  21st  Kegt. ;  Commander-in-Chief  in  4  Charles  Jenkinson,   afterwards   7th  Ba- 

Scotland.     Son  of  George,    3rd  Lord  Reay,  ronet,   created    Lord  Hawkesbury  Aug.  21, 

d.  May  31,  1789  ;  m.  Dec.  24,  1770,  Mar-  1786,  and  made  Earl  of  Liverpool  May  28, 

garet,   dau.   of  Sir  William  Carr,  Bart.,  of  1796,  b.  May  10,  1727,  d.  Dec.  17,  1808; 

Etal.     M.P.  for  the   county  of   Sutherland  m.  1st,  Feb.  9,  1769,  Amelia,  dau.  of  William 

from  Nov.  1762  to  March,  1768,  and  then  for  Watts,    Esq.,    Governor    of    Bengal;    2nd, 

the  northern  boroughs  to  March,  1773.  June  22,  1782,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Cecil 

2  Henry    Bruen,    b.    1740,    d.    Dec.    14,  Bishopp,  Bart.,  and   widow  of  Sir   Charles 

1795;  m.  1788,  Harriet,  dau.  of Knox,  Cope,    Bart.     He    was    Under   Secretary  to 

Esq.  of  Kappa.    M.P.  for  Jamestown  from  Lord  Bute  in  1761  ;  and  from  that  time  to 

1783   to  1790,  and  then  for  the  county  of  Nov.  1803  held  various  offices,  almost  with- 

Carlow  till  his  death.     He  had  been  on  the  out  intermission.     Latterly  he  occupied  the 

Quartermaster-General's    staff    in    America,  important  post  of  President  of  the  Boaid  of 

where  he  made  a  large  fortune  by  contracts.  Trade.     M.P.  successively  for  Cockermouth, 

The  patriotism  alluded  to  in  the    text  was  Appleby,  Harwich,  and  Saltash,  from  1762 

his   having  voted,  Nov.  13,  to    reduce    the  till  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.    The  speech 

number  of  men   for  the  defence   of  Ireland  above  alluded  to  was  made  Nov.  20,  1783, 

from  12,000  to  9000,  which  was  negatived  on  fixing  the  day  for  the  second  reading. 

by  100  to  34. 
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comes  into  our  House,  which  cannot  be  till  after  the  holidays.  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  my  friend  Lord  S.1  about  my 
situation.  It  was  partly  of  that  nature  as  hardly  to  trust  on  paper. 
He  is  clear,  however,  that  I  can  take  no  step  as  to  the  employment, 
without  a  certain  person's 2  approbation. 

I  met  yesterday  at  Court,  Pigot 3  the  lawyer,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Accounts.  He  told  me  that  Lord  Sheffield4  had  fre- 
quently been  with  them  from  Sir  H.  Clinton,  to  say  how  ill  he  had 
been  used  by  them.  Their  answer  was,  that  if  he  would  do  them 
the  honour  to  come  to  their  Board,  they  flattered  themselves  they 
should  be  able  to  explain  their  conduct  to  his  satisfaction.  This  he 
would  not  agree  to,  but  wished  them  to  enter  into  a  correspondence. 
They  however  positively  rejected  this  proposal,  probably  not  being 
encouraged  by  my  example.     .     .     .  Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Culfbrd,  Nov.  23,  1783. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Digby.5  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on 
Friday  I  hear  that  bad  news  is  come  from  the  East  Indies.  General 
Matthews 6  and  his  army  taken  by  Tippoo  Saib.  This  event  will,  I 
think,  operate  powerfully  in  favour  of  Administration  in  the  present 
contest.  It  would  have  been  a  pretty  beginning  for  me  if  I  had 
gone  last  spring.  Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Lord  Shelburne.  Lord,  and  of  Henry,  7th  Lord  and  1st  Earl 

2  The  King.  Digby,  b.  May  10,"  1742,  d.  July  11,  1800; 

3  Arthur  Leary  Pigot,  afterwards  Sir  m.  1st,  Oct.  1,  1771,  Lucy,  dau.  of  Stephen, 
Arthur  Pigot,  b.  1750,  d.  Sept.  6,  1819  ;  m.  1st  Earl  of  Ilchester;  and  2nd,  Jan.  6,  1790, 
1773  a  dau.  of  Donnington,  Esq.  of  Charlotte  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Gun- 
Manchester.  Solicitor-General  to  the  Prince  ning,  Bart.,  K.B.  (whose  younger  daughter 
of  Wales,  1787,  and  Attorney-General  to  the  m.  General  Ross).  In  early  life  Colonel  Digby 
King  from  Feb.  1806  to  March,  1807.  M.P.  served  in  the  Guards — Groom  of  the  Bed- 
for  Steyning  Feb.  to  Dec.  1806;  then  for  chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  1780 
Arundel  till  his  death.  He  was  born  in  to  1782,  and  then  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the 
Grenada,  where  his  family  was  settled.  Queen  to   1792  ;    Master  of  St.  Catherine's 

4  John,  1st  Lord  Sheffield  in  Ireland;  so  from  Aug.  1788  till  his  death.  He  was  much 
created  Jan.  9, 1781  ;  made  Lord  Sheffield  in  in  the  confidence  of  the  Royal  Family. 
England,  July  29,  1802,  and  Earl  of  Sheffield  6  Having  been  ordered,  in  the  beginning 
in  Ireland,  Jan.  22,  1816  ;  b.  1735,  d.  May  of  1783,  to  invade  the  Mysore  territory,  he 
30,  1821 ;  m.  1st,  1767,  Abigail,  dau.  of  captured  Bednore,  Jan.  28  ;  but  was  shortly 
Lewis  Way,  Esq.  of  Richmond  ;  2nd,  Dec.  after  besieged  there,  and  surrendered,  May  3, 
26,  1791,  Lucy,  dau,  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl  upon  very  favourable  terms.  Those  terms 
of  Chichester ;  and  3rd,  Anne,  dau.  of  Frede-  were  immediately  violated,  on  the  plea  (which 
rick,  2nd  Earl  of  Guilford.  M.P.  for  Coven-  seems  to  have  been  well  founded),  that  the 
try  from  Oct.  1780  to  March,  1784,  and  for  public  treasure,  instead  of  being  given  up  to 
Bristol  from  Nov.  1790  to  June,  1802.  the  captors,  according  to  agreement,  had  been 

5  Stephen  Digby,  grandson  of  Simon,  5th  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
Lord   Digby,    and   brother  of  Edward,  6th  the  whole  of  whom  were  thrown  into  irons.' 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Dec.  1G,  1783. 

Notwithstanding  my  delicacies  and  resolution  I  could  not 
resist  the  solicitations  to  come  up.  You  will  have  seen  that  we 
beat  the  Administration  yesterday,1  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
bill  will  be  rejected  to-morrow  by  a  greater  majority.  From 
the  means2  that  were  taken  to  effect  this  everybody  seems  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a  change  of  Administration  and 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Lord  Shelburne  did  not  attend  the 
House,  so  that  he  probably  will  not  be  included  in  any  new 
arrangement. 

Should  any  proposals  be  hereafter  made  to  me  relative  to 
India,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  listen  to  them.  I  am  hand- 
somely off,  and  in  the  present  fluctuating  state  of  affairs  at  home 
with  violent  animosities  about  India,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  any 
good.  I  am  aware  that  present  ease  may  have  some  weight,  but 
it  requires  great  resolution  to  engage  a  second  time  in  a  plan 
of  certain  misery  for  the  rest  of  my  life  without  more  substantial 
encouragements.  Write  to  me  freely  your  thoughts  on  this  head. 
It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  no  such  proposal  may  be  made 
to  me,  but  I  think  that  Lord  Tenrple,  who  will  certainly  have  a 
very  considerable  share  in  a  new  system,  seems  inclined  to  be 
civil  to  me.  You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  that  now 
reigns  in  this  town,  and  the  different  countenances  of  hope  and 
despondency  that  occur  every  instant.  My  boy  is  in  perfect  health 
at  Culford,  and  I  hope  to  return  thither  on  Friday  next. 

Believe  me,  &c,  ] 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 
DEAR  KOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Dec.  18,  1783. 

Mr.  Pitt  and,  I  believe,  Lord  Temple  were  with  the  King 
to-day, — yet  they  say  the  Ministers  have  been  in  since, — and  give 

When  or  how  General  Matthews  was  put  to  only  of  235,  of  whom  6  were  minors  and  6 

death,  has  never  been  ascertained.     Few  of  Catholics,  so  only  223  could  vote, 

the  captives  survived  to  tell  their   tale  of  2  The    King's     communication    to    Lord 

horrors.  Temple  was  in  writing,  and  to  the  following 

1  On  the  15th  the  Duke  of  Chandos  moved  effect: — "The  King  would  deem  those  who 

to  adjourn  the  proceedings,  which  was  earned  should   vote  for  the  bill   not   only  not  his 

by  87  to  79  ;  and   on    the  17th    the    second  friends,  but  his  enemies  ;  and  if  Lord  Temple 

reading  was  negatived  by  95  to  76.     At  that  could  put  this  in  stronger  terms,  he  had  full 

time   the  whole  Peerage,  including   the  16  authority  to  do  so." 
.Scutch   and   the  2G  Spiritual  Peers,  consisted 
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out  that  they  were  well  received,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no 
change.  I  suspect  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  March l  last.  As  soon 
as  I  find  that  no  material  negotiation  is  on  foot  I  will  resign  the 
Tower.  In  these  perilous  times  I  will  at  least  save  my  honour. 
I  will  write  again  to-morrow  night,  as  I  know  your  anxiety  in 
matters  where  my  conduct  is  critical. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Friday  Night,  Dec.  19,  1783. 

The  Ministry  is  out,  and  Pitt  is  to  have  the  Treasury,  and 
Lord  Temple  and,  I  believe,  Lord  Sydney,  Secretaries  of  State.  I 
believe  the  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved,  but  am  not  sure.  My 
situation  of  having  been  sent  for  up  to  vote,  and  keeping  my  place, 
sat  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  before  I  knew  of  the  change  I  had 
determined  to  resign.  After  a  little  reflection,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  this  circumstance  should  not  alter  my  resolution ;  that  the 
imputation  of  having  kept  my  place,  and  voted  in  so  essential  a 
point  against  the  Ministry  still  remained.  If  my  friends  continue 
in  power  I  shall  probably  have  some  consideration  in  my  own 
line ;  if  they  go  out,  I  must  either  resign  with  them  or  be  turned 
out.  The  King  appeared  satisfied  with  what  I  said,  as  I  hope  you 
are  with  what  I  have  done.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Lord  Shelburne  tendered  his  resignation  Portland  Administration  had  any  audience  of 
in  March,  but  the  new  government  was  not  the  King  after  Dec.  17,  except  to  resign  his 
formed  for  sis   weeks.     No  member  of  the      office. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Resignation  of  Constableship  of  the  Tower  —  Prospects  of  employment  —  Bruen 
and  the  Volunteers  —  Sir  George  Yonge  —  Elections  favourable  to  Ministers 
—  Probability  of  receiving  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  —  Lord 
G.  Lennnox  gazetted  for  Plymouth  —  Design  of  going  to  the  Emperor  — 
Expostulatory  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  —  Accepts  the  Tower. 

Eakl  Cornwallis  to  Leeut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  KOSS,  Culford,  Jan.  2,  1784. 

If  you  had  been  on  the  spot,  I  think  you  would  have 
approved  of  my  conduct ;  I  cannot,  on  the  most  mature  reflection, 
repent  of  what  I  have  done. 

You  will  at  first  consider  the  nature  of  the  office,1  which  to  be 
sure  by  all  dispassionate  people  must  be  considered  as  a  civil 
employment :  you  will  then,  I  believe,  agree  with  me,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  parties  in  this  country,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  hold  it  long  without  becoming  contemptible  to  all  sides, 
and  that  perhaps  I  had  already  held  it  too  long;  indeed  I  am 
convinced  that  I  ought  to  have  resigned  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
Coalition,  and  that  as  long  as  I  did  hold  it,  all  my  military  compe- 
titors in  the  government  line  had  a  great  advantage  over  me. 
You  will  next  take  a  view  of  my  conduct  in  this  last  business. 
When  the  India  Bill  was  first  brought  in  I  left  London  :  both  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  myself  resisted  the  most  pressing  solicita- 
tions to  attend  it,  and  gave  for  reasons  for  our  not  doing  so,  the 
peculiar  situation  in  winch  I  stood  as  to  India  matters.  When  the 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  a  debate  and  division  expected, 
neither  of  us  were  present,  but  after  the  circumstances 2  which  you 
know  had  happened,  both  of  us  appeared  to  throw  out  the  Bill. 
I  now  ask  to  what  would  even  the  candid  part  of  mankind  attri- 
bute such  conduct  ?  Surely  they  would  say  that  my  place  was 
the  first  object  to  me,  and  that  I  would  not  venture  to  vote  against 
the  Ministry  until  I  was  well  assured  that  I  should  run  no  risk  of 
losing  it. 

I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  offers  whatever  will  be 

1  Constable  of  the  Tower.  2  The  personal  interference  of  the  King. 
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made  to  me  in  regard  to  India,  nor  do  I  now  believe  it  possible 
that  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to  listen  to  any. 

If  the  Ministry  should  survive  the  12th,  I  think  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  proposed  to  me  to  go  to  Ireland :  I  say  this 
without  any  authority  whatever,  only  that  I  know  that  Lord 
Temple  does  not  go,  and  that  nobody  is  as  yet  fixed  on  for  it.  I 
have  not  heard  a  syllable  of  this  from  any  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion, it  is  merely  wild  conjecture,  and  such  as  I  would  not  mention 
to  any  person  living  but  yourself.  I  shall,  however,  turn  it  well 
over  in  my  thoughts. 

Lord  Rawdon  is  here,  and  as  well  disposed  and  friendly  to  me 
as  ever.  His  speech  has  put  him  in  a  situation  of  being  highly 
considered,  and  indeed,  very  deservedly.1 

Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

P.S.  Poor  O'Hara  is  once  more  driven  abroad  by  his  merciless 
creditors. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Culford,  Jan.  8,  1784. 

In  answer  to  the  first  point,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
friends 2  want  no  spur  to  their  attendance — to  the  second,  that  you 
shall  certainly  have  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants  if  the  frost 
goes,  without  which  I  fear  we  cannot  get  any — and  to  the  third, 
that  I  will  certainly  have  the  honour  of  dining  with  you. 

As  your  postscript  is  not  quite  so  clear,  I  cannot  be  so  explicit 
in  my  answer  :  I  therefore  shall  only  say  that  I  should  refuse  with 
reluctance  any  situation3  in  which  the  present  Ministry  think  I 
can  be  serviceable  to  them,  and  that  my  secresy  on  such  an 
occasion  might  be  most  perfectly  depended  on.  I  know  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  employments  refused.  j  am  &c# 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Jan.  22,  1784. 

I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  from  day  to  day,  expecting  to 
have  something  to  say,  but  matters  still  continue  just  as  they  were. 

1  He    spoke  Dec.    17,    1783,    against  the      lis  and  Major  General  Thillipson. 

second  Reading  of  the  India  Bill.    ~  3  There  is  no  other  trace  of  any  offer  of 

2  The  members  for  Eye,  Captain  Cornwal-      office  at  this  time. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Powys 1 
and  some  others  are  trying  to  form  an  Union,2  not  a  Coalition,  of 
all  parties,  but  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  their  succeeding.  How 
it  is  to  end  God  knows.  I  feel  so  far  easy  that  my  part  is  taken, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  straight  forward. 

Believe  me,  ever,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

My  DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Jan.  24,  1784. 

As  I  know  your  anxiety  about  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
especially  as  you  think  me  materially  concerned,  I  write  to  you 
oftener  than  I  have  anything  to  say  ;  for  example,  things  are  just 
now  as  they  were,  one  story  one  hour,  another  the  next,  just  like 
the  instability  and  indecision  of  last  March.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  there  will  be  no  dissolution,  and  consequently  that  the 
Ministers  will  not  stand,  but  it  is  an  opinion  founded  merely  on 
conjecture,  and  perhaps  Tuesday  may  produce  a  dissolution ;  till 
then  Mr.  Pitt  has  promised  that  it  shall  not  happen. 

I  am  still  plagued  to  death  and  impoverished  by  starving 
Loyalists  ;  but  I  am  now  determined  to  shut  the  purse,  except  in 
the  most  moving  instances  of  misery.  I  feel  your  being  so  far 
removed  from  me,  but  hope  we  shall  meet  before  the  end  of  the 
year  84.  Yours  ever,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Monday  night,  Jan.  26,  1784. 

Pitt  has  this  day  declared  that  the  Parliament  is  not  to  be 
dissolved,  so  the  bubble  is  burst  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  Admi- 
nistration. About  fifty  members,  who  call  themselves  independent 
country  gentlemen,  have  framed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 

1  Thomas  Powys,  created  Lord  Lilford  Oct.  union  of  parties  was  organised  at  the  St. 
26,  1797,  b.  May  4,  1743,  d.  Jan.  26,  1800,  Alban's  Tavern,  where  53  members  of  Par- 
m.  March  31,  1772,  Mary,  dau.  and  ulti-  liament  were  present,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  M.P. 
mately  co-heir  (with  her  sister  Catherine,  wife  for  Chester  in  the  chair.  After  much  nego- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry)  of  tiation  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  one  side  and  the 
Galfridus  Mann,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Northamp-  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  other,  it  failed, 
tonshire  from  Nov.  1774,  till  he  was  created  mainly  because  neither  of  those  two  leaders 
a  Peer.                                                •  were   really  anxious   to  unite.     The  lists  of 

2  Mr.  Powys  had  been  previously  attached  members  present  at  the  several  meetings  are 
to  the  Whig  party,  but  quitted  them  on  the  imperfect,  but  about  79  seem  to  have  at- 
Iudia  Bill.     The  attempt   to  bring  about  a  tended. 
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Lord  J.  Cavendish,1  Fox,  and  Pitt,  insisting  on  an  Union  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  there  are  above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  that  have  ever 
voted  with  Fox,  and  those  whimsical  and  uncertain,  the  rest  are 
composed  of  Pitt's  friends.  Now  I  do  not  see  how  a  number  of 
Pitt's  friends  can  make  a  fair  and  equal  treaty  between  him  and 
Fox,  any  more  than  the  House  of  Commons  two  years  ago  could 
vote  a  peace  with  America.  In  short,  we  shall  possibly  linger  on  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  in  unavailing  negotiation,  and  then 
the  virtuous  coalition  will  return  in  triumph  to  their  places.  I  feel 
at  least  the  satisfaction  that  I  have  no  humiliating  sensations  to 
undergo,  and  that  although  I  shall  have  lost  a  much  greater  part 
of  my  income  than  I  could  afford,  I  have  lost  no  character,  which 
is  more  than  most  of  the  dramatis  persona?  can  say. 

I  am,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  6,  1784. 

I  last  night  received  yours  of  the  31st.  No  political  altera- 
tion has  happened  since  I  wrote  last ;  you  will  see  what  was  done 
in  the  House  of  Lords.2  The  Commons  denounce  vengeance  ;  the 
Ministry  declare  in  the  firmest  manner  that  they  will  not  resign. 
How  is  it  to  end  ?  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Eutland 3  is  shortly  to 
be  named  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Orde,4  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  secretary.     Lord  G.  Lennox 5  kissed 

1  Lord  John  Cavendish,  son  of  William,  Nov.  1774  till  he  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom, 
3rd  Duke  of  Devonshire,  b.  Oct.  22,  1732,       May  29,  1779. 

d.  unmarried,  Dec.  19,  1796.     Lord  of  the  4  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Orde,   created  Lord 

Treasury,  July,  1765,  to  Aug.  1766  ;  Chan-  Bolton,  Oct.  20,  1797;  b.  Aug.  30,  1748,  d. 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  March  to  July,  July   30,   1807;    m.    April   7,    1778,   Jane 

1782,   and   from  April  to  Dec.  1783.     M.P.  Mary,  natural   dau.  of  Charles  5th  Duke  of 

for  Weymouth,  1754;  Knaresborough,  1762;  Bolton.     At  the  death  of  Harry  6th  and  last 

York,    1768    to    March,  1780;  Derbyshire,  Duke   of  Bolton    (the   original    of  Captain 

May,  1794,  till  his  death.  Whiffle    in    Roderick   Random),    the   greater 

2  Lord  Effingham,  Feb.  4,  moved  two  re-  portion  of  his  estates  devolved  upon  Mis. 
solutions  in  favour  of  Government.  After  an  Orde,  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother, 
animated  debate  they  were  carried  by  100  to  After  holding  several  minor  appointments, 
53.  The  vengeance  of  opposition  was  vented  Mr.  Orde  was  made  Secretarv  to  the  Trea- 
in  six  violent  resolutions  moved,  Feb.  16,  by  sury,  July,  1782,  and  resigned  April,  1783. 
Lord  Beauchamp,  afterwards  2nd  Marquis  of  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland,  Feb.  1784  to  Nov. 
Hertford,  and  carried  by  187  to  157.  1787.     M.P.   for  Aylesbury  from  Oct.  1780 

3  Charles  4th  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.,  b.  to  March,  1784,  and  for  Harwich  to  June, 
March  15,  1754,  d.  (in  Ireland)  Oct.  24,  1790;  and  in  Ireland,  for  Rathcormack,  from 
1787  ;  m.  Dec.  26,  1775,  Mary  Isabella,  dau.  March,  1784,  to  April,  1790. 

of  Charles   4th    Duke    of  Beaufort.      Lord  5  Lord  George  Lennox,  son  of  Charles  2nd 

Steward,    Feb.  to  April,   1783  ;   Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  a  General,  Colonel  25th 

Dec.  1783  to  March,  1784  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  Regt.,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Plymouth, 

of  Ireland  from  Feb.  11,  1784,  till  his  death.  b.   Nov.  27,  1737,   d.  March  22,  1805  ;   m. 

M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  Dec.  25,  1759,  Louisa,  dau.  of  William  4th 
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hands  this  day  for  the  Tower :  he  is  not  to  vacate  his  seat,  and  he 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War '  signifying  that 
the  King  has  for  some  time  wished  to  give  him  some  military 
government  to  reward  his  long  and  faithful  services,  and  that  he 
now  takes  the  opportunity  of  appointing  him  Constable  of  the 
Tower.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  me,  as  it 
marks  more  strongly  my  disinterested  conduct,  and  removes  Lord 
G.  from  future  competition.  I  still  cannot  repent  of  what  I  have 
done.  I  certainly  did  not  receive  it  as  a  military  employment,  but 
in  the  ministerial  line  from  Lord  North,  and  it  would  not  have 
suited  my  character  to  have  flown  to  the  Crown  for  indemnity  for 
the  part  I  had  taken,  and  endeavoured  to  have  screened  myself 
under  a  fresh  tenure.  Lord  G-.  stands  on  other  ground,  and  is 
undoubtedly  as  secure  and  free  from  all  shackles  as  the  Governor 
of  Portsmouth.     Adieu,  it  is  just  eleven.  Yours  &c. 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-  Colonel  Ross. 

DEAE  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  7,  1784. 

I  wrote  in  such  a  hurry  last  night,  that  I  omitted  mention- 
ing two  or  three  things.  In  the  first  place  I  am  to  tell  you  that 
's  relations  have  redeemed  the  bond ;  I  shall  not  easily  en- 
gage again  in  a  scrape  of  that  sort.  In  answer  to  your  question 
about  Rigby,2  I  hear  that  the  late  immaculate  treasury  advanced 
220,000£.  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  to  prevent  his  being  called 
upon  for  his  balance,3  and  the  short  day  with  which  Lord  John 

Marquis  of  Lothian.     He  was  grandfather  of  of  Trade,  1755  ;  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland 

the  present  Duke.     M. P.  for  Chichester  from  from    Sept.    1757,    to    Oct.    1761,    during 

Nov.  1762,  to  Jan.  1767,  and  then  for  the  which  time  he  obtained  the  valuable  sinecuie 

county   of  Sussex  to  June,   1790.     He  was  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  life ;  Vice  Trea- 

aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  surer   of  Ireland    from    Dec.  1762,    to  Dec. 

Closterseven.  1765,  and  from  Jan.  to  June,  1768,  and  then 

1  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.,  K.B.,  sole  Paymaster  to  March,  1782.  M.P.  for 
b.  1732,  d.  1814,  m.  July  10,  1765,  Eliza-  Castle  Rising,  1745  ;  Sudbury,  1747  ;  and 
beth,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Bouchier  Clieve,  Tavistock,  1754,  to  his  death.  In  Ireland, 
Esq.  of  Foots  Cray.  After  filling  some  minor  M.P.  for  Old  Leighlin  during  his  secretary- 
offices,  he  was,   July,  1782,  made  Secretary  ship. 

at  War,  a  post  occupied  by  his  father   for  3  The  question  of  these  balances,  said  to 

many  years  under  Walpole.     This  office,  ex-  have  been  1,100,000?.,  was  brought  before 

cept  from  April  to  December,  1783,  he  held  Parliament,  in  1782,  by  Kenyon,  the  Attor- 

till  July,  1794;  then  Master  of  the  Mint  to  ney-General,    without    the    knowledge    and 

Feb.  1799,  and,  lastly,  Governor  of  the  Cape  against  the  real  wish  of  the  Government.  The 

of  Good    Hope   to    July,    1806.     M.P.  for  attack  was  renewed  in  1784,  after  large  sums 

Honiton  from  Nov.  1763,  to  May,  1796,  and  had   been  paid,   on  account,  by  Mr.  Rigby's 

for  Old  Sarum  from  March,   1799,  to   Feb.  executors.     The  accounts  were  finally  audited, 

1801,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Home  Jan.  16,  1794,    with  a  balance  indebted  of 

Tooke.  151,783;.    3s.,    subject   to   a   deduction    of 

2  Right  Hon.  Richard  Rigby,  b.  1722,  46,000/.  as  claimed  by  the  executors.  This 
d.  April  8,  1788,  unmarried.     Commissioner  was  not  settled  till  Aug.  1802,  when   there 
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threatened  him,  as  I  believe  you  recollect,  is  not  yet  named ;  in 
short,  he  thought  they  were  the  strongest  side,  and  could  either 
prosecute  or  protect ;  Kenyon,1  however,  is  now  at  him  in  the 
Exchequer.  My  mother2  is  vastly  well,  and  happy  in  agreeing 
with  all  her  sons  in  politics  ;  she  laments,  however,  the  state  of  the 
Townshend  family.  Mary 3  and  Charles 4  Townshend,  and  all  the 
Brodricks  talk  violent  opposition  language ;  and  Lord  Middleton5 
has  voted  in  all  the  violent  questions  against  Lord  Sydney ;  so 
much  for  obligation  and  friendship.  Believe  me  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


P.S.  Innes  tells  me  that  Bruen6  exculpates  himself  from  the 
charge,  by  saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  some  lengths  with  the 
Volunteers  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  that  he  might  the 
more  completely  defeat  their  measures  in  the  end,  and  that  he 
joined  heartily  in  the  last  vote  against  them.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this. 

The  Volunteers  have  voted  an  augmentation  to  their  forces  with 
a  proportion  of  artillery ;  they  say  General  Pitt,7  but  some  say 
Sloper,8  is  to  command  in  Ireland — utrum  horum  ? 


appeared  to  be  still  a  large  balance  due.  The 
Treasury  agreed  to  accept  25,000/.,  and  to 
wipe  off  40,000/.  Still  6000/.  seems  to  have 
remained  unsettled.  Sir.  Rigby's  unpaid  pri- 
vate debts  at  that  time  amounted  to  147,000/. 

1  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  created  Lord  Kenyon 
June  9,  1788  ;  b.  Oct.  5,  1732,  d.  April  4, 
1802  ;  m.  Oct.  16,  1773,  Mary,  dau.  of 
George  Kenyon,  Esq.  of  Peel  Hall.  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester  from  1780,  to  March, 
1784;  Attorney-General  from  April,  1782, 
to  March,  1784  (except  from  May  to  Dec. 
1783);  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and,  June, 
1788,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
M.P.  for  Hindon  and  then  for  Tregony  from 
Oct.  1780,  to  June,  1788. 

2  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  Cornwallis, 
dau.  of  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Townshend,  b. 
1702,  d.  Dec.  9, 1785,  m.  Nov.  1722,  Charles, 
5th  Lord  and  1st  Earl  Cornwallis. 

3  Mary  Townshend,  sister  of  Thomas,  1st 
Viscount  Townshend,  b.  April  1,  1735,  d. 
April  12,  1821.  She  was  very  beautiful ; 
and  her  picture,  in  the  character  of  Comedy, 
was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is 
now  at  Frognal.  > 

4  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Mary 
Townshend,  b.  March  28,  1734,  d.  Aug.  10, 
1799.  From  1758  till  his  death  he  was 
Deputy  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  from 
holding  that  office  got  the  name  of  Ex- 
chequer Charles.  In  politics  he  was  attached 
to  Lord  Rockingham. 


5  George,  4th  Viscount  Middleton,  b.  Nov. 
1,  1754,  d.  Aug.  12,  1836;  m.  1st,  Dec.  4, 
1778,  Frances,  dau.  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of 
Chichester.;  2nd,  June  13,  1797,  Maria, 
dau.  of  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.  of  Golden  Hall. 
His  mother  was  Albinia,  sister  of  Thomas, 
1st  Viscount  Sydney.  Created  Lord  Broderick 
in  England  May  28,  1796.  M.P.  for  Whit- 
church from  Nov.  1774  till  he  was  made  an 
English  peer.  He  could  not  have  sat  for  that 
borough  without  the  support  of  Lord  Sydney, 
who  had  obtained  many  places  for  his  family. 

6  Mr.  Bruen  had  voted  in  the  majority  of 
158  to  49,  Nov.  29,  1783,  when  Mr.  Flood 
had  come  down  in  uniform  from  the  Volun- 
teer Convention,  and,  acting  under  their  in- 
structions, had  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

7  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Augustus  Pitt, 
K.B.,  b.  1728,  d.  Jan.  29,  1800;  m.  June 
21,  1763,  Mary,  dau.  of  Scrope,  2nd  Vis- 
count Howe.  A  General ;  Colonel  1st  Dragoon 
Guards  ;  and  Governor  of  Portsmouth.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland  from  Feb.  1784 
to  Dec.  1791.  M.P.  for  Wareham  from 
Nov.  1754  to  March,  1761. 

8  General,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Sloper, 
K.B. ;  Colonel  4th  Dragoons;  d.  Aug.  19, 
1802.  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras,  and 
then  in  Bengal,  from  June,  1785,  to  Sept. 
1786,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Lord 
Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cor>twallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  17,  1784. 

Things  remain  as  they  were.  The  ministry  determined  not 
to  resign,  but  willing  to  treat ;  the  opposition  determined  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  till  they  have  resigned.  I  am  told  that  a  certain 
personage1  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,2  to  express  his  desire  of 
a  firm  and  permanent  administration,  and  to  desire  him  to  meet 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  the  answer  was,  that  either  the  ministers  must 
resign,  or  he  must  treat  personally  with  that  personage.  You  will 
not  mention  this  till  you  hear  more. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  house  will  not  oblige  Lord 
G.  Lennox  to  vacate  his  seat  ;3  if  so,  there  is  an  end  of  its  being 
a  military  appointment.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  certainly 
with  the  present  ministry,  yet  I  do  not  see  a  possibility  of  going  on 
with  the  present  Parliament,  and  an  union  seems  now  totally  out 
of  the  question.  I  am>  &c>) 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 
DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  23;  1784. 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  18th  ;  the  Duke  and  Orde 
are  gone,  but  Pitt  is  still  here ;  I  will  see  him,  and  unless  I  get 
the  most  explicit  assurances  from  him  that  what  you  apprehend 
shall  not  happen,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  the  Duke  and 
to  Orde.4  I  did  not  see  the  Duke  after  his  appointment,  he  was  so 
beset  by  all  sorts  of  people.  I  have  my  serious  apprehensions  for 
him ;  he  has  a  good  heart,  but  is  hardly  enough  experienced  in 
business  for  so  ticklish  a  situation.  The  Duke  has  very  unwisely 
taken  over  three  or  four  boys  of  the  Guards  for  aides-de-camp, 
which  Mill  be  of  great  disservice  to  him,  and  can  be  of  no  use  to 
them. 

On  the  whole,  political  matters  bear  a  better  appearance,  the 

1  The  King.  Council  to   Jan.   1805.     Elected   Chancellor 

8  William  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of  Portland,  of    Oxford    in    1792     on    Lord    Guilford's 

K.G.,  b.  April  14,  1738,  d.  Oct.  30,  1809;  death.     M.P.  for  Weobley  from  April.  1761, 

m.   Nov.  8,   1776,   Dorothy,  dau.    of   Wil-  till    he   succeeded  to  the    peerage,    May   1, 

liam,  4th  Duke  of  Devonshire.     Lord  Cham-  1762. 

berlain,   July,   1765,  to  Dec.   1766;    Lord-  3  In  order  to  decide  the  question,  Mr.  Steele 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  April  to  Sept.  1782  ;  moved,  March  3,  that  the  office  of  Constable 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,   April    to   Dec.  of  the  Tower  was  not  a  military  office,  which 

1783,    and    from    March,     1807,    till    his  was  negatived,  as  he  intended,  and  without  a 

death;    Secretary  of  State,   July,   1794,   to  division. 
July,    1801;    and    then    President    of    the  4  See  letter  of  March  8. 
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spirit  of  the  nation  is  ranged  in  favour  of  the  present  minister,  and 
it  is  much  doubted  whether  the  House  of  Commons  will  venture 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  to  refuse  the  supplies.  Pitt 
rises  every  day  in  character  and  estimation  as  to  abilities,  and  he 
positively  declared  on  Friday1  night,  in  one  of  the  best  speeches 
that  ever  was  made,  that  he  would  not  resign.  I  have  not  dined 
with  or  seen  in  private  the  great  personage2  you  inquire  about, 
nor  I  believe,  does  any  one  who  votes  as  I  do ;  in  short,  there  is 
not  a  more  violent  Foxite  than  him  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  South- 
ampton3 has  been  very  ill,  but  is  now  recovered ;  his  son  Charles4 
is  in  town,  very  idle  I  believe ;  our  friend  George 5  is  soon  expected 
from  Jamaica.  j.  am>  &C) 

CORNWALLIS. 

Our  friend  G.  Darner6  is  grown  a  most  violent  party  man;  in 
short,  political  animosities  are  at  such  a  height,  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  associate  with  those  of  the  opposite  party. 


1  In  the  debate  on  an  address,  moved  Feb. 

20,  by  Mr.  Powys,  calling  on  the  King  to 
dismiss  his  ministers.  There  were  two  divi- 
sions ;  197  to  177,  and  177  to  156.  In  both 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  minority. 

2  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3  Charles,  1st  Lord  Southampton  —  so 
created  Oct.  17,  1780 — grandson  of  Charles, 
2nd  Duke  of  Grafton,  b.  June  25,  1737, 
d.  March  21,  1797;  m.  July  27,  1758, 
Anne,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren.  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
George  II.  and  George  III. ;  Vice-Chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
formed  his  establishment  in  1780,  he  was 
made  his  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  death.  A  General,  and  Colonel 
of  the  3rd  Dragoons.  M.P.  for  Orford,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  Thetford,  from  Dec.  1759 
to  July,  1780. 

4  Hon.  Charles  Fitzroy,  2nd  son  of  the 
above  ;  a  General,  and  Colonel  25th  Regt. ; 
b.  Sept.  5,  1762,  d.  Oct.  18,  1831 ;  m.  Sept. 

21,  1816,  Eliza,  dau.  of Barlow,  Esq., 

and  widow  of  Clavering  Savage,  Esq.  it  is 
well  known  that  he  had  previously  contracted 
a  clandestine  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  George  III.,  who 
d.  Nov.  2,  1810.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
Equerry  or  Groom  to  George  III. 

5  Hon.  George  Fitzroy,  afterwards  2nd 
Lord  Southampton  ;  a  Lieut.-General,  and 
Colonel  34th  Regt. ;  b.  Aug.  7,  1761,  d. 
June  24,   1810  ;    m.   1st,   June  28,   1784, 


Laura,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Keppel, 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  2nd,  Dec.  2,  1802, 
Frances  Isabella,  dau.  of  Lord  Robert  Sey- 
mour. He  was  for  some  time  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  M.P. 
for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  from  March,  1784,  to 
Jan.  1787. 

6  Hon.  George  Darner,  afterwards,  Feb. 
12,  1798,  2nd  and  last  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
eldest  son  of  Joseph,  1st  Lord  Milton,  who 
was  made  Earl  of  Dorchester  May  15, 
1792.  Mr.  Damer  was  b.  March  28,  1746, 
d.  March  6,  1808,  unmarried.  Chief  Secre- 
tary in  Ireland  from  Dec.  1794  to  March, 
1795.  M.P.  for  Cricklade,  the  Anstruther 
Boroughs,  Dorchester,  and  Malton,  from 
May,  1768,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  Earl- 
dom, Feb.  12,  1798.  In  Ireland,  for  Naas, 
from  Dec.  1794  to  1797.  To  his  sister, 
Lady  Caroline  Damer,  he  left  his  estates  and 
large  mansion  in  Park  Lane,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  for  many  years  never  been 
opened  to  society,  was  called  "  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost."  On  its  site  now  stands  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  first 
Lord  Dorchester  was  a  near  relation  of  Damer, 
the  Elwes  of  Ireland,  who  d.  July  6,  1720,  and 
on  whom  Swift  wrote  a  satirical  poem,  be- 
ginning— 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  Death  the 
Tamer 
By  mortgage  hath  secured  the  soul  of  Damer ; 
Nor  can  lour  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 
Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground." 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  March  3,  1784. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  28th.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  assist  Baillie  ; 1  but  I  have 
great  doubts  whether  I  can  be  of  much  use;  Sir  G.  Y — 2  is 
ignorant  and  important.  You  will  easily  guess  what  a  personal 
application  to  him  must  cost :  to  give  you  a  specimen : ,  a  dis- 
agreeable Irish  blackguard,  had  been  eight  years  in  the  33rd,  he 

wished  to  exchange  with  Lieutenant ',  a  very  deserving  young 

man,  who  was  one  of  the  reduced  lieutenants,  for  the  regulated 
difference  ;  the  whole  regiment  wished  it,  the  Colonel  recommended 
it,  and  Sir  G.  Y —  refused  it,  because had  not  bought.  Not- 
withstanding this,  as  I  know  the  real  concern  you  take  in  what 
affects  Lord  Ankerville,3  I  will  bow  lower  to  the  official  importance 
which  I  despise. 

The  Tower  is  this  day  decided  to  be  a  military  employment, 
and  Lord  George  Lennox  does  not  vacate  his  seat. 

I  must  now  tell  you  a  dreadful  story,  which  I  would  not  men- 
tion to  you,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  observe  on  the  occasion  poor 
Lord ,  and  if  possible  so  to  gain  his  confidence,  as  to  be  per- 
haps useful  to  hiin.  Lord  *  *  *  is  totally  ruined — past  all  redemp- 
tion.      is  now  beset  with  bailiffs ;  his  debts  amount  to  more 

than  20,000?.,   and  I  am  told  his  estate  in  is  sequestered. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  girls,  God  only  knows.  I  fear  even 
their  clothes  will  be  taken  from  them.  You  will  easily  imagine 
what  I  feel  on  this  occasion,  yet  any  tiling  that  I  could  offer  would 
be  useless  to  them,  and  must  be  taken  from  what  I  owe  to  my 
own  children.  Little  would  it  avail  them,  that  I  should  sacrifice 
every  personal  consideration  for  their  sake,  if  I  was  to  pay  for  the 
follies  of  others  out  of  their  small  fortunes.  I  strongly  advise 
sending  the  young  ladies  down  to  the  Dowager  Lady  *  *  *,  and  I 
will  freely  pay  the  expense  of  then-  journey. 

You  will  of  course  be  discreet  and  secret  on  this  subject ;  but  I 

would  have  you,  if  possible,  find  out  what  Lord knows,  and 

let  me  hear  your  opinion  about  the  girls  going  to  the  Dowager, 
and  what  the  country  says  about  the  estate. 

They  say  the  King  and  his  ministers  are  stout,  yet  how  the 
present  Parliament  can  go  on  without  a  change  of  ministers,  I  can- 

1  Captain,  afterwards  Major,  James  Wil-  2  Sir  George  Yonge. 

liam  Baillie,  7th  Regt.     Lord  Cornwallis  sue-  3  David   Ross,    made   a    Lord  of  Session, 

c led  in   obtaining   for   hiin,   March    9,  the  Feb.  1776,  b.  1727,  d.  Aug.  16,   1805.     He 

appointment  of  Fort-Major  of  Fort  George,  took  the  title  of  Lord  Ankerville. 
which  he  held  till  bis  death,  Aug.  16,  1805. 
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not  discover.  I  know  you  will  scold  me  for  not  being-  at  least  more 
familiar  with  ministers ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  it,  and  I  see 
important  fools  every  day  taking  the  lead,  and  becoming  men  of 
consequence.  I  do  not  believe  Lord  T.1  and  Mr.  P.  ever  had  any 
quarrel,  and  think  that  the  former  resigned  because  they  would  not 
dissolve  the  Parliament.  I  may  however  be  mistaken  in  this,  at 
present  they  are  apparently  friends.  j  am  $.c 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colois'el  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  March  8,  1784. 

General  Pitt  has  not  only  given  me  the  most  positive  pro- 
mise that  no  one  should  go  over  you  in  the  45th,2  but  the  strongest 
assurances  that  if  the  Majority  should  become  vacant,  you  should 
succeed  to  it.  I  will  give  hini  a  Memorandum  before  he  goes, 
which  would  stop  any  application  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  I 
think,  after  Pitt's  handsome  behaviour,  it  may  perhaps  be  indelicate 
to  write  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  at  least  I  tliink  I  should  feel  it  so 

if  I  was  in  Pitt's  situation.     I  have  not  heard  from  these 

three  months;  I  believe  he  is  angry  with  me  for  throwing  cold 
water  on  his  grievance  that  the  brevet  promotion  came  within 
three  of  him  without  including  him.  The  House  of  Commons  are 
this  night  attacking  the  advisers  of  the  King's  last  answer.  I 
suppose  they  will  on  this  occasion  have  a  majority,  but  people  very 
much  doubt  their  carrying  a  short  Mutiny  Bill.  It  is  imagined  that 
some  of  the  military  men  will  not  vote  for  that  measure.  Lord 
Eglingtoune3  looks  very  well,  but  is  not  grown  much  soberer. 

I  am,  my  dear  Eoss,  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Tuesday  night,  March  9,  1784. 

The  majority  of  one4  last  night  on  Fox's  representation  to 
the  King,  has  totally  disconcerted  the  measures  of  opposition,  and 

1  Earl  Temple.  probably  some  parliamentary  job. 

2  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross,  then  senior  Captain  3  Archibald,  11th  Earl  of  Eglinton,  a 
of  the  45th,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  General,  Colonel  2nd  Dragoons,  and  Governor 
Majority,  which  was  likely  to  become  vacant.  of  Edinburgh  Castle;  b.  May  18,  1726,  d. 
As  the  regiment  was  on  the  Irish  establish-  Oct.  30,  1796;  m.  1st,  March  30,  1772, 
ment,  the  commissions  were,  strictly  speak-  Jean,  dau.  of  George,  18th  Earl  of  Crawford  ; 
ing,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  2nd,  Aug.  9,  1783,  Frances,  dau.  of  Sir 
who  in  this  case  seems  to  have  availed  him-  William  Twisden,  Bart.,  of  Roydon  Hall. 
self  of  his  power,  as  on  Dec.  31,  1784,  Cap-  4  The  numbers  were  191  to  190.  The 
tain  Peter  Daly  was  gazetted  to  the  Majority —  late  Lord  Rosslyn,   then  Sir  James  Erskine, 

M    2 
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the  Mutiny  Bill  this  clay  met  with  no  obstruction,  so  that  Mackay's 
heart  may  be  at  rest ;  from  the  strength  of  the  regiments  in  Scot- 
land, I  think  he  could  not  have  had  much  to  fear.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend there  will  be  any  dissolution  till  the  summer,  as  it  would  be 
too  late  for  ministers  after  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  to 
introduce  any  measures  of  consequence,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
opposition  not  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  business.  The  ministry 
are  triumphant,  and  if  they  manage  their  affairs  with  as  much 
prudence  and  wisdom  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  they  may  keep 
then-  ground  many  years.  Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  March  17,  1784. 

I  have  just  time  to  answer  two  or  three  of  your  queries. 
Lord  Shelburne  has  had  a  most  severe  fit  of  the  gout  for  these  last 
two  months,  I  believe  longer ;  he  is  just  beginning  to  crawl  about. 
His  conversation  is  friendly  to  the  present  administration,  but  I 
should  apprehend  that  the  support  of  a  disappointed  minister  is 
even  more  precarious  than  the  voice  of  the  people.  Fox1  is  just 
gone  to  his  regiment.  I  have  seen  hini  very  often ;  he  acquitted 
himself  vastly  well  in  his  command  at  Halifax,  and  is  as  much 
attached  as  ever  to  his  profession,  and  is  no  politician.  I  know  not 
what  to  say  about  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  it  must  either 
happen  before  Easter  or  not  till  Midsummer.  I  am  inclined  still 
to  think  the  latter,  but  it  is  very  uncertain.         j  am  &c> 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Eoss. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  April  5,  1784. 

I  returned  last  night  from  Brome,  having  chose  Generals 
Phillipson  and  Bathurst.2     My  brother  was  pressed  by  Lord  Howe 

and  whipper-in  for  the  Opposition,  told  the  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Harleyford.  He  was  no- 
editor  that  early  in  the  evening  it  was  ascer-  vernor  of  Minorca  from  1795  to  1802; 
tained  that  the  majority,  either  way,  turned  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean 
upon  the  vote  of  Elwes  the  miser,  then  M.P.  from  Jan.  1801  to  Feb.  1808,  and  in  Ireland 
for  Berks;  and  it  was  not  till  just  before  the  from  May  to  Nov.  1803. 
division  that  Sir  James  could  elicit  from  him  2  Major-General,  afterwards  General,  Peter 
his  intentions.  Bathurst,  b.  Jan.  8,  1723,  d.  Dec.  20, 
1  Hon.  Colonel  Fox,  afterwards  General  tlie  1801;  m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  George  Eve- 
Right  lion.  Henry  Fox,  Colonel  10th  Regt.,  lyn,  Esq.,  of  Nutfield.  M.P.  for  Eye,  April, 
r  son  of  Hemy,  1st  Lord  Holland,  1784,  to  June,  1790,  and  Sept.  1792,  to 
b.  March  4,  1755,  d.  July  18,  1811  ;  m.  Oct.  1795. 
Nov.  14,   1780,  Marianne,   dau.  of  William 
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to  stand  for  Portsmouth,1  where  Government  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  beat,  and  it  was  thought  his  name  and  character  would  be 
of  great  use.  I  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  my  brother  from 
Eye,  and  greatly  at  a  loss  whom  to  recommend.  I  had  only  an  hour 
allowed  me  to  decide,  and  I  think  I  have  chosen  well,  as  Bathurst 
is  a  man  of  great  honour,  perfectly  independent  both  in  mind  and 
fortune,  and  an  eager  and  zealous  friend  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Poor  Brome  has  had  a  violent  cough,  with  some  fever,  and  irri- 
tation on  his  breast ;  they  were  obliged  to  bleed  him  two  or  three 
times,  and  lay  on  two  or  three  blisters  within  the  week.  He  is 
now  recovering  very  fast ;  but  I  am  so  disturbed  at  these  frequent 
attacks,  that  I  have  determined  to  send  him  for  one  year  to  Dr. 
Wakeham,2  and  then,  if  he  appears  quite  strong,  to  let  him  return 
to  Eton. 

The  elections  have  gone  very  favourably  to  ministers.  Poor 
Mr.  C  Townshend3  has  lost  his  for  Yarmouth.  Fox  is  in  great 
jeopardy.     This  day's  poll  is — 


Hood   .     . 

.     .     3262 

Wray4 .     . 

.     .     2985 

Fox      .     . 

.     .     2868 

This  day  was  the  great  push.     It  is  just  eleven. 

Yours,  ever, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Eoss. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  April  9,  1784. 

The  Ministry  prevail  in  elections,  the  triumph  in  Yorkshire 5 
is  a  great  one ;  my  neighbour  Sir  C.  Bunbury 6  is  turned  out  of  the 

1  Admiral  Cornwallis  and  Sir  H.  Fether-  combe  were  returned ;  Mr.  Foljambe,  the 
stonhaugh  were  returned,  Mr.  Erskine  de-  late  member,  nephew  of  Sir  George  Saville, 
feated.  and  Mr.  Weddell,  retiring  without  a  contest. 

2  Rev.  Dr.  Wakeham,  Rector  of  Ingham,  In  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Life  it  is  said  the  pro- 
a  parish  adjoining  Culford,  b.  Feb.  27,  1763,  mises  were  11,173  to  2510;  the  subscription 
d.  Dec.  5,  1838.°  18,670?.,  and  not  5000J.  spent. 

3  The  members  returned  were  Henry  6  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  6th  Baronet,  b. 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  and  Sir  John  Jervis,  after-  May,  1740,  d.  March  31,  1821;  m.  June 
wards  Lord  St.  Vincent.  2,  1762,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Charles,  2nd  Duke  of 

4  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart.,  b.  1735,  d.  Jan.  Richmond,  to  whom  George  III.  was  supposed 

10,  1805;  m.  Esther,   dau.   of Sum-  to  have  been  attached.     Sir  Charles  was  cele- 

mers,  Esq.     M.P.    for   Retford   from   May,  brated  for  his  victories  on   the   turf.     The 

1768,   to  July,  1780,  and  for  Westminster  numbers  at  this  election  were — 

from  June,  1782,  to  March,  1784.     He  was  c.    T  ,     p  -irko 

-  ,,  '     .  ,.'        P  .,      y,  ,i-    ,        i  r.  Sir  John  Lous  ..      ..      ibbJ, 

one  of  the  victims  of  the  Kolhad  and  rro-  ,.  _   rj.-j^Uy  1983 

bationary  Odes  Sir'c.  Bunbury '      '. ".       739 

0  Mr.  Wilbcrforce   and   Mr.  Henry  Dun-  ' 
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county  of  Suffolk,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Coke,1  a  violent 
Foxite,  will  share  the  same  fate  in  Norfolk. 

I  enclose  to  you  a  paper  at  the  request  of  Captain  Byrd,2  who 
thinks  that  you  can  state  a  clear  account  of  Mrs.  Byrd's  demand 
to  be  laid  before  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  she 
has  now  any  chance  of  obtaining  what  is  so  justly  due  to  her,  and 
what  Sir  Henry  has  in  reality  defrauded  her  of,  at  the  expense  of 
a  breach  of  his  positive  promise.  That  worthy  knight  has  quarrelled 
with  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,3  and  is  left  out  of  the  new 
Parliament,  and  I  hear  he  is  going  to  travel  for  two  or  three  years. 
Grant  is  disappointed  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  winch  he  was  fool 
enough  to  wish  to  obtain  at  the  expense  of  2500Z.  Tarleton4  is 
now  standing  a  poll  for  Liverpool.  I  saw  George  Hanger 5  to-day ; 
he  has  settled  his  affairs,  and  tells  me  he  has  between  400?.  and 
5001.  to  live  on.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 6  is  indefatigable  in 
her  canvass  for  Fox ;  she  was  in  the  most  blackguard  houses  in 
Long  Acre  by  eight  o'clock  this  morning :  Fox  is,  however,  288 
behind  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the 
Duchess,  and  Mrs.  Bouverie,7  and  Mrs.  Robinson,8  and  many  other 
fair  canvassers.9     I  had  a  letter  from  Yorke10  to-day  in  good  spirits, 

1  Thomas  William  Coke,  created  Earl  of  5  Hon.  George  Hanger,  afterwards,  Dec. 
Leicester,  Aug.  12,  1837,  b.  May  4,  1752,  11,  1814,  4th  and  last  Lord  Coleraine,  a 
d.  June  30,  1842  ;  m.  1st,  Oct.  5, 1775,  Jane,  Major-General,  b.  1751,  d.  March  31,  1824, 
dan.  of  James  Dutton,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  unmarried.  A  personal  friend  of  the  Piince 
James,  1st  Lord  Sherborne  ;  2nd,  Feb.  2(3,  of  Wales,  and  attached  to  his  household.  He 
1822,  Anne,  dan.  of  William,  4th  Earl  of  was  a  very  eccentric  character,  and  would 
Albemarle.    Sir  Edward  Astley,  the  old  mem-  never  assume  his  title. 

ber,  and  Sir  John  Wodehouse,  afterwards  the  6  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  wife  of 

1st  Lord  Wodehouse,  came  in  without  a  con-  William  4th   Duke,  dau.   of  John   1st   Earl 

test.     Mr.  Coke  was  M. P.  for  Norfolk  from  Spencer ;  b.  June  7, 1757,  d.  March  30,  1806, 

May,  1777,  to  Dec  1832,  except  in  the  Par-  m.  June  5,  1774. 

liament  of  1784,  and  in  that  of  1806,  when  7  Henrietta,  dau.  of  Sir  Everard  Faulkener, 

he  sat  for  the  town  of  Derby,  having  been  K.B. ;  b.  Feb.  12,  1750,  d.  Nov.  17,  1825; 

turned  out  of  the  county  on  petition.  m.  1st,  June  30,  1762,  Hon.  Edward  Bou- 

2  Captain  Byrd  was  son  of  a  Mrs.  Byrd,  verie,  and  2nd,  Oct.  2,  1811,  Lord  Robert 
who  'had  rendered  essential  services  to  Lord  Spencer. 

Cornwallie  in  his  American  campaigns.    Lord  8  Mary  Darby,  b.  Nov.  27,  1758,  d.  Dec. 

Cornwallis,  when  in  India,  renewed  his  ap-  29, 1800  ;  m.  April  12,  1775, Robinson, 

plication  ou  his  behalf.  an  attorney's  clerk.     When  acting  Perdita  (by 

3  Henry,  2nd  Duke  of  Newcastle-under-  which  name  she  was  afterwards  generally 
Line,  b.  April  20.  1720,  d.  Feb.  22,  1794;  known),  Dec.  3,  1779,  she  attracted  the  at- 
m.  Oct.  16,  1744,  Catherine,  dan.  and  coheir  tention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  the  minister.  she  lived  for  some  time.  In  1799  she  ander- 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  George  II.,  and  took  the  poetical  part  of  the  Morning  Post, 
afterwards  to  George  III.,  till  1762.  He  held  9  After  40  days' polling  the  election  ter- 
two  great  patent  sinecures,  Comptroller  of  minated  May  16;  it  began  April  1.  The 
Customs,  and  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.     Sir  numbers  were — 

Henry  Clinton  had  sat  for  Newark  in  the               Lor(j  jj00j  g  #                         t    6694 
preceding  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox      6234 

4  He  was  defeated.     The  numbers  were —  Sir  Cecil  Wray 5998 

Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne  . .      . .   959  Till  the  close  of  the  23rd  day  Sir  Cecil  had  a 

Lord  Penryhn       855  majority. 

Colonel  Tarleton 844  w  Lieut. -Colonel,  afterwards  Colonel  Yorke, 
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and  giving  a  most  excellent  account  of  the  appearance  and  disci- 
pline of  the  33rd.  I  am?  &c# 

COKNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 
Dear  Ross,  Cui&rd,  May  9, 1784 

I  received  about  three  weeks  ago  a  letter  by  express  from 
Lord  Sydney,  saying  that  Government  had  determined  to  send  a 
Lieut-General  immediately  to  Madras,  but  that  whoever  went  was 
to  be  taught  to  expect  a  Commander-in-Chief  soon  after  him.  He 
asked  my  opinion  of  Sloper  as  the  Lieut-General,  and  wished  to 
know  my  sentiments  as  to  the  command-in-chief,  whenever  that 
appointment  should  be  agitated  in  Council.  I  sent  him  a  kind 
answer,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  to  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
know  enough  of  Sloper  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  about  him, 
but  as  the  resolution  was  taken  to  send  a  Lieut-General,  I  must 
freely  own  that  I  could  not  point  out  a  proper  one.  In  regard  to 
myself,  I  said  that  since  I  had  turned  my  thoughts  to  Indian  mat- 
ters, I  had  never  seen  the  military  command  there  in  a  favourable 
light,  and  that  if  an  answer  was  to  be  given  by  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  I  should  certainly  beg  to  be  permitted  to  decline  it ; 
but  if  it  was  a  matter  of  future  discussion,  and  that  no  appointment 
was  immediately  to  take  place,  I  should  when  I  came  to  town  talk 
the  matter  fully  over  with  him  before  I  gave  a  final  answer.  I  now 
find  it  reported  all  over  the  kingdom  that  I  am  to  go,  and  am  daily 
pestered  with  letters  about  it.  This  is  all  I  know  about  the  matter, 
and  Lord  Sydney  said  so  much  about  secrecy,  that  I  was  afraid  to 
write  to  you  by  the  post ;  but  as  you  have  heard  so  much,  I  could 
be  no  longer  silent  to  you. 

The  more  I  turn  it  in  my  mind,  the  less  inclination  I  feel  to 
undertake  it  I  see  no  field  for  extraordinary  military  reputation, 
and  it  appears  to  me  in  every  light  dangerous  to  the  greatest 
degree.  To  abandon  my  children  and  every  comfort  on  tins  side 
the  grave ;  to  quarrel  with  the  Supreme  Government  in  India, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  to  find  that  I  have  neither  power  to  model 
the  army  or  correct  abuses ;  and  finally  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
beat  by  some  nabob,  and  being  disgraced  to  all  eternity,  which 
from  what  I  have  read  of  their  battles  appears  a  very  probable 

b.  May,  1745,  d.  1S25,  m.  Juliana,  dau.  of  death.  He  exchanged  the  Lieut. -Colonelcy  of 

Thomas  Dodd,  Esq.  of  Swallowfield.     M.P.  the  33rd  with  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wesley— 

for    Reading.      He   was    Deputy   Lieutenant  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
of  the   Tower   from    March,    1794,  till    his 
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thing  to  happen — I  cannot  see,  in  opposition  to  this,  great  renown 
and  brilliant  fortune.     .     .     . 

I  had  a  letter  from  Haldane  the  other  day  in  tolerable  spirits, 
and  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  about  him.  He  has  marked  a  map  with  our 
march  for  Faden,1  and  sent  an  explanation  with  it.  I  do  not  quite 
like  the  explanation,  but  it  is  a  delicate  thing  for  me  to  have  any 
hand  in  it,  as  I  have  no  inclination  again  to  commence  author. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Ross.  Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  May  25,  1784. 

I  attended  Lord  Sydney  to-day  at  his  desire ;  he  put  the 
question  to  me  again  about  India,  and  I  answered  nearly  as  before ; 
but  on  my  laying  particular  stress  on  the  circumscribed  power  of  the 
Military  command  without  the  Civil,  he  said  he  was  sure  Mr.  Pitt 
would  wish  to  give  me  both.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  think 
of  it  with  pleasure,  that  it  did  not  agree  with  my  favourite  passion, 
but  that  as  soon  as  their  plan  was  digested  and  put  into  an  intelli- 
gible form  (which  by  his  conversation  I  should  think  was  not  in 
much  forwardness,)  I  would  consider  whether  I  could  undertake  it 
with  any  degree  of  safety  for  myself,  or  appearance  of  utility  to 
the  public ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  I  might  perhaps  be 
induced  to  sacrifice  every  prospect  of  comfort  and  happiness  in  this 
world,  to  the  service  of  my  country  and  the  advantage  of  my 
family.  I  said  that  I  feared  our  opposition  to  Fox's  Bill,  and 
clamour  about  chartered  rights,  would  tie  the  hands  of  Government 
very  much  in  regard  to  the  Company.  Lord  S.  says,  and  indeed 
I  have  heard  from  other  hands,  that  the  Company  are  desirous  of 
my  going,  but  I  feel  how  precarious  their  favour  must  be.  In 
short  my  mind  is  much  agitated.  I  can  come  to  no  resolution  till 
I  know  the  plan  ;  yet  inclination  cries  out  every  moment,  Do  not 
think  of  it ;  reject  all  offers ;  why  should  you  volunteer  plague 
and  misery  ?  duty  then  whispers,  you  are  not  sent  here  merely  to 
please  yourself;  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  put 
an  insuperable  bar  to  any  great  degree  of  happiness ;  can  you  tell, 
if  you  stay  at  home,  that  the  loss  of  your  son,  or  some  heavy 
calamity,  may  not  plunge  you  in  the  deepest  despair  ?  try  to  be 
of  some  use ;  serve  your  country  and  your  friends ;  your  confined 
circumstances  do  not  allow  you  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 

1  Faden  was  the  principal  mapseller  at  that  time  ;  his  premises  are  now  occupied  by  Wyld. 
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others  by  generosity  and  extensive  charity;  take  the  means  which 
God  is  willing  to  put  into  your  hands. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  friendly  conversation  with  Mackay  ; l  he 
seems  to  think  himself  sure  of  getting  some  appointment,  either 
Major  of  Brigade  or  Assistant- Adjutant-General.  I  offered  to  speak 
to  Fawcett,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  wish  me  not  to  do  it.  He 
insists  that  I  shall  go  to  India,  and  says  Ins  friends  at  the  India 
House  assure  him  of  it ;  he  desired  me  to  give  him  early  notice 
if  it  took  place,  as  he  made  no  doubt  of  your  going  with  me. 
I  told  him  that  was  most  certain,  and  promised,  if  I  should  be 
appointed,  not  only  to  give  him  the  earliest  notice,  but  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  procure  him  the  recommendation  of  the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General.  I  think  by  the  means  of  Fawcett  I 
could  easily  carry  that  point  for  him  with  the  King,  and  it  would 
rid  me  of  my  engagements  to  the  Major.  After  all  I  have  said, 
I  can  hardly  think  the  India  business  wall  come  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  oblige  me  to  accept.  I  will,  however,  give  my  reason  as  free 
scope  as  possible  to  act,  by  boldly  combating  my  passions,  and  hope 
I  shall  decide  for  the  best.  ...  I  refer  you  to  the  newspapers 
for  the  triumphant  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons.2 

Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS, 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 
DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  June  13,  1784. 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  Ministers  relative  to 
India  since  I  wrote  last,  but  Grant  told  me,  in  confidence,  that 
they  intended  to  offer  me  to  be'  Governor-General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  I  am  sensible  that,  finding  I  can  live  comfortably  in 
England,  and  having  every  reason  to  expect  comfort  from  my 
children,  who  are  now  nearly  arriving  at  an  age  when  an  anxious 
and  affectionate  father  would  wish  to  be  constantly  w7atching  them, 
I  shoidd,  by  going  to  India,  sacrifice  all  earthly  happiness,  without 
even  gratifying  my  favourite  passion,  which  has  hitherto  excited  me 
to  quit  ease  and  enjoyment  for  anxiety  and  mortification :  yet  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  still  have  fortitude  enough  to  do  my  duty,  if 
I  should  see  a  prospect  of  being  really  serviceable  to  my  country. 
You  may  depend  on  having  the  earliest  intelligence.  Lord  Walde- 
grave 3  is  not  likely  to  live  many  wTeeks.     I  can  hardly  doubt  my 

1  Captain,  afterwards  Major-General  Alex-  2  The  address  was  carried  by  282  to  114, 

ander   Mackay,  and  D.A.G.   in   Scotland,  d.       May  24,  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
April,  1809.  3  John,  3rd  Earl  Waldegrave,  b.  April  28, 
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succeeding  to  his  government — this  would  be  to  me  ease  and 
affluence.  There  has  been  a  little  jealousy  and  misunderstanding 
between  Lord  Eawdon '  and  Pitt.  I  have  been  the  negotiator, 
they  are  now  fast  friends,  and  both  think  themselves  obliged  to  me. 
Sir  Henry  has  printed  another  pamphlet,  and  circulated  it 
amongst  his  friends,  but  he  has  not  yet  published  it.  A  copy  was 
sent  to  me.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
accusing  them  of  want  of  candour  and  justice  in  not  examining  him, 
as  they  did  me  and  Sir  W.  Howe,  and  observing  that  I  assumed  a 
merit  to  myself  which  was  not  due  to  me,  by  my  Orders  of  the  23rd 
of  December,2  1780,  as  far  as  they  regarded  the  Commissary- 
General's  department,  as  the  appointment  of  Commissaries  of  Cap- 
tures was  first  made  by  him ;  and  that  if  I  had  seen  his  Orders 
obeyed,  my  Order  would  have  been  unnecessary.  I  believe  you 
recollect  at  whose  instigation  his  Order  was  given.  It  is  not  worth 
any  serious  notice,  perhaps  I  may  send  it  to  you.  He  talked  for 
near  tliree  hours  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  War,  arraigned  my  military  conduct,  repeated  every- 
thing that  he  said  in  Ins  former  pamplilet  relative  to  the  march 
into  Virginia  and  the  post  of  Yorktown,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  if  his  plans  had  been  adopted  in  time  (for  he  said  they  were 
at  last),  America  would  have  been  now  at  our  feet.  I  trust  that 
you  will  easily  believe  that  I  shall  enter  into  no  India  engage- 

ments-  I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

P.S. — I   am   as   usual   pestered   to   death   every   morning  by 
wretched  starving  loyalists. 

1718,  d.  Oct.  22,  1781- ;  ra.  May  7,  1751,  my  command,  I  think  myself  bound,  by  the 

Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John,    1st   Earl   Gower.  duty  I   owe    my   country,   to    regulate   the 

A  General ;  Colonel  14th  Regt. ;   Master  of  charges  to  be  made  by  the  diflerent  depart- 

the  Horse  to  the  Queen   from   1770  to  his  ments. 

death.     M.P.  for  Orford,  Nov.  1747  ;   then  "  The  Commissary-General  is  not  to  charge 

for  Newcastle-under-Line  to  Nov.  1763.    His  Government  for  the  complete  ration  delivered 

mother,  the  Dowager  Countess,  m.  Sept.  6,  to  the  soldier,  unless  such  ration  is  supplied 

1766,  H.lv.  H.  William  Henry,  DukeofGlou-  from  the  stores  sent  from  England.     When- 

cester.    His  government  of  Plymouth,  alluded  ever  he  delivers  to  them  fresh  provisions,  he 

to  above,  was  given  to  Lord  George  Lennox.  must  only  charge  to  them  the  real  amount 

1   There  are  no  papers  in  the  possession  of  of  what  he  pays  for  the  cattle,  for  which  the 

the    Editor  which  throw  any  light  on   this  receipts  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  his  vouchers, 

allusion.  The  same  rule  must  be  strictly  observed  in 

"  Head-quarters,  Wynnesborough,  the  delivery  of  flour  and  Indian  meal." 

Dec.  23,  1780.  In  tnis  pamphiet  Sir  Henry  prints  some 

"  As  I  consider  myself  a  steward  for  the  of  his  own  orders,  which  by  no  means  justilird 

public  money  expended  by  the  troops  under  his  assertions. 
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Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lieut.-Coloxel  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  June  21,  1784. 

Public  business  always  goes  on  very  slowly.  The  Smuggling 
Bill '  is  to  be  brought  in  to-day.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  Budget 
and  Taxes ;  so  that  if  any  India  Bill  is  to  be  brought  in,  it  must 
come  very  late,  and  I  think  that  a  sufficient  attendance  cannot  be 
procured  to  carry  it  through  with  decency.  I  have  heard  notliing 
more  since  I  wrote  last.  I  told  Lord  Sydney  that  I  should  go  out 
of  town  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  leaving  my  proxy  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  anything  material  to  say  to  me  I  would  come  up  on  his 
sending  for  me.  Sloper  tells  me  that  the  Company  have  refused 
to  comply  with  the  terms  which  Lord  S.  proposed  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  acceded,  particularly  the  promise  of  a  letter  of  service  as 
Lieut-General.  This  does  not  look  like  a  sufficient  agreement 
between  the  Company  and  Administration  to  produce  any  proper 
establishment  for  the  East.  I  still  hold  the  same  sentiments,  and 
am  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  if  safe  and  honourable  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  may  not  happen.  Medows2 
breakfasted  with  me  this  morning ;  he  told  me  he  would  go  with 
me  to  the  East  Indies.  Fox  says  the  same.  There  cannot  be  two 
general  officers  in  the  service,  whom  on  every  account  I  could  more 
earnestly  wish  to  have  with  me  than  Medows  and  Fox.  God 
knows  how  it  will  turn  out.  You  know  my  sentiments  on  Lord  S. 
as  a  man  of  business. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  foundation  for  your  reports  of 
divisions  in  the  Cabinet. 

Our  last  accounts  of  poor  Brodrick  are  very  alarming ;  indeed 
I  have  scarce  any  hopes  of  ever  seeing  him.  I  have  had  another 
friendly  conversation  with  Mackay :  he  is  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  my  going  to  India,  and  has  recommended  to  my  protection,  but 
not  to  my  family,  a  nephew  of  his,  the  chief  of  his  family,3  whom 
he  intends  to  send  out  to  that  country.     I  believe  his  idea  of  my 

1  This  Bill,  better  known  as  the  Commu-  William    Medows,   K.B.,   brother  of  the  1st 

tation  Bill,  was  intended  to  check  smuggling,  Earl  Manvers,  b.  Dec.  31,  1738,  d    Nov.  14, 

theu  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  prill-  1813,  m.  Fiances,  dau.  of  Robert  Hamerton, 

cipally  in  tea.     It  was  estimated  that   out  Esq.  of  Tipperary  ;  Colonel  of  7th  Dragoon 

of    12,000,000    lbs.  imported  (the    quantity  Guards;  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland  from 

in    1856    was    80,000,000    lbs.,    of    whith  June,  1801,  to  May,  1803. 
63,000,000  were  taken  out  for  consumption)  3  The  Chief  of  the  Maekays  at  this  time 

only  5,500,000  lbs.  passed  through  the  Cus-  was  Hugh,  6th  Lord  Reay,  who  was  of  weak 

torn  House.     The  duty  was  lowered  from  50  mind,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1797,  but  the  person 

to  12 J  per  cent.,  at  an  estimated  loss  to  the  meant    is    evidently    his    heir    presumptive, 
revenue  of  600,000?.    To  meet  this  deficiency  .    George,  who  died  in  the  East  Indies,  Dee.  12, 

it  was  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  windows.  1790,  and  whose  younger  brother,  Eric,  be- 

-  Major-General,    afterwards  General   Sir  came  7th  Lord  Reay. 
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going  to  India  prevents  his  pressing  the  business  of  an  Assistant  to 
your  Staff ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  it,  as  he  showed  a  great 
disinclination  to  my  speaking  to  Fawcett  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 

P.S. — Mackay  has  promised  that  on  my  notifying  to  him  a 
probability  of  my  going  to  India,  he  will  give  leave  to  you  to  go 
north  or  south,  as  you  please. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAK  ROSS,  Culford,  Aug.  4,  1784. 

I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Sydney,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  with  my  answer. 

I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  and  judgment 
not  to  be  very  anxious  to  hear  your  sentiments  on  what  I  have 
done  ;  I  know  you  will  give  them  freely.  If  you  have  not  seen  the 
Bill,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  no  more  military  patronage  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Council,  and  even  the  Council  are  tied  down  to  give  every 
promotion  according  to  seniority,  unless  on  some  very  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  they  are  to  enter  their  reasons  for  deviating  from 
that  rule ;  and  if  those  reasons  are  not  approved  of,  the  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  void.  I  cannot  think  by  Lord  Sydney's  letter 
that  Ministry  have  an  idea  of  my  proposing  myself  for  anything, 
and  even  if  there  were  more  desirable  situations  it  would  be  an 
awkward  thing  enough  to  do.  Wishing  as  I  do  not  to  go,  I  am 
afraid  of  my  inclination  so  far  getting  the  better  of  my  duty,  as  to 
make  me  hang  back  too  much.  I  trust  however  that  I  have  not 
done  it.  Yours,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 

Lord  Sydney  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.] 
MY  DEAK  LORD,  London,  Aug.  3,  1784. 

I  enclose  to  you  the  East  India  Bill,  which  Mill  go  to  the 
Committee  to-morrow.  If  there  should  appear  in  it  any  situation 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  might 
command  it.  The  East  India  Company  are  really  desirous  to  trust 
their  affairs  to  you;  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  Ministry  go  at 
least  as  far,  if  not  still  farther  beyond  them.     The  Bill  will  be  in 
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the  Committee  to-morrow,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  it   will  be 
materially  altered,  if  at  all. 

There  is  an  account  just  arrived  of  a  peace  with  Tippoo  Saib.1 
This  is  an  entirely  private  letter,  and  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  consider  it  as  such,  and  answer  me  accordingly.  Whatever  you 
do  not  wish  to  have  communicated  to  others  shall  remain  a  secret 

with  me-  I  am,  &c, 

Sydney. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Culford,  Aug.  4,  1784. 

However  my  inclination  might  lead  me  to  wish  for  retire- 
ment after  the  vexations  and  disappointments  I  experienced  on  the 
unfortunate  service  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  yet  if  it 
appeared  to  me  at  any  time  that  there  could  be  a  hope  that  my 
poor  abilities  would  be  useful  to  my  country,  no  consideration  of 
personal  convenience  or  safety  should  induce  me  to  shrink  from  it. 
•  With  great  diffidence  of  my  being  equal  to  the  arduous  task,  I 
accepted  the  proposal  made  to  me  by  Lord  Shelburne,  although  I 
doubted  much  whether  I  could  do  it.  I  was  sensible  that  with  the 
power  intended  to  be  lodged  in  the  person  who  was  to  be  both 
Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  much  was  to  be  done. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  have  made  it  necessary  to  change 
that  system.  I  feel  myself  much  flattered  with  the  good  opinion 
and  confidence  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  am  most  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  Ministry  towards  me.  I 
should  however  make  but  an  ill  return  to  their  attention  to  me,  if 
I  aimed  at  any  situation  in  India  in  winch  I  did  not  think  that 
I  could  essentially  serve  them.  If  I  sought  for  the  place  of 
Governor-General,  I  should  not  only  abandon  a  profession  to  which 
I  have  from  my  youth  wholly  turned  my  thoughts,  and  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  advantage  and  hap- 
piness, but  I  should  feel  myself  in  competition  with  some  person, 
whose  habits  of  business  would  render  much  more  proper  for  the 
office  than  myself.  I  will  besides  own  that  the  army  is  a  favomite 
passion,  and  that  I  cannot  give  it  up.  But  after  acknowledging 
my  predilection  for  the  military  line,  I  cannot  undertake  the  com- 
mand in  India,  being  convinced  that  in  the  present  circumscribed 
situation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  without  power  or  patronage, 
an  officer  could  neither  get  credit  to  himself,  nor  essentially  serve 
the  public.  I  ani5  &c#j 

CORNWALLLS. 
1  A  very  discreditable  peace  was  signed  Match  11. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 
DEAR  EOSS,  Culford,  Sept.  3,  1784. 

Since  I  received  Lord  Sydney's  letter  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  about  India,  so  that  now  I  consider  that  business  as  abso- 
lutely and  finally  concluded  ;  indeed  I  can  hardly  think  that  Lord 
S.  would  suppose  front  my  letter  that  I  would  be  Governor-General 
without  being  Commander-in-Chief.  I  am  satisfied  with  myself  as 
to  the  manner  the  thing  has  gone  off,  and  I  believe  all  my  friends 
and  the  world  in  general  would  have  blamed  me  if  I  had  shown 
more  forwardness. 

The  last  accounts  of  H.  Brodrick,  of  the  16th  August,  are  so 
much  and  so  materially  better,  that  I  have  great  hopes  ;  there 
likewise  are  now  great  hopes  of  Lady  Chatham's  recovery,  of  whom 
we  have  long  despaired. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  world  worth  your  hearing. 
Mv  children  are  vastly  well. 

I  am,  dear  Eoss,  yours,  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross.  > 

DEAR  EOSS,  Brome,  Sept.  19,  1784. 

Campbell  *  is  certainly  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bengal. 
My  friend  Lord  S.  is  in  a  scrape  about  Slorjer.  After  waiting  about 
six  months,  eveiy  clay  expecting  his  appointment,  he  has  found  out 
that  the  Ministry  have  never  recommended  him  to  the  Directors. 
I  find,  however,  that  he  will  submit  to  go  to  command  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  although  Campbell  should  have  a  commission  of 
General  to  command  in  chief  in  India,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
intend  that  he  should  go  at  all.  Jervis 2  is  to  have  the  naval  com- 
mand, but  I  know  nothing  of  the  civil  arrangements.  I  am  now  in 
the  middle  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  my  month3  at  Brome,  which 
is  not  the  pleasantest  in  the  year. 

Phillipson  is  vastly  well,  but  I  think  he  grows  much  deafer,  and 
he  has  most  provokingly  left  all  his  trumpets  in  London,  which  is 
hard  upon  me  in  our  tetes-a-tete. 

1  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.     He  was  made  ceston,  Jan.  1783,  to  1784;  then  Yarmouth, 

Governor  of  Madras,  and  Sir  R.  Sloper  ulti-  Norfolk,  to   1790;   then  Wycombe,  to  Jan. 

mately  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bengal.  1794.     Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  was  ultimately 

-  Sir  John  Jervis,   K.B.,  created   Karl  of  appointed  to  (his  command. 

St.  Vincent,  May  27,  1797,  b.  Jan.  19,  1734,  3  Lord  Cornwallis  kept  almost  open  house 

d.  March  13, 1823;  m.  June  5,  1783,  Martha,  for  about  a  month  every  year  at  Brome,  to 

dan.  of  Chief  Justice  Parker.    M.P.  for  Laun-  maintain  his  Parliamentary  influence  at  Eye. 
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I  look  on  Ireland  as  gone  ;  and  1  do  not  think  that  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  and  circumstances  of  this  country,  we  shall  take  any 
vigorous  step  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.1     .     .     . 

I  understand  that  Lord  Euston2  is  certainly  to  marry  Lady  Maria 
Waldegrave,3  which  will  be  a  blessed  event  for  our  friend  Chewton, 
and  take  almost  all  care  from  his  shoulders.  I  cannot  believe  the 
stoiy  about  the  Lord-Lieutenant 4  tin-owing  the  glass  of  wine.  If 
there  is  any  foundation  for  it,  it  must  have  been  by  some  joke  or 
accident.  I  fear  my  good  accounts  of  Lady  Chatham  were  prema- 
ture. I  do  not  find  that  she  mends  at  all,  and  I  fear  there  are  no 
hopes  of  her.     Poor  girl,  how  short  was  her  hour  of  happiness ! 

My  children  are  to  be  here  on  Saturday  next.  My  brother 
William  has  had  a  smart  fit  of  the  gout,  it  is  a  little  hard  with 
his  diet.  If  you  have  the  same  weather  that  we  have  had  for  these 
last  three  weeks,  you  will  see  the  northern  counties  to  great  ad- 
1  antage.  I  am,  dear  Ross,  yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  3,  1784. 

I  never  before,  my  dear  Ross,  sat  down  with  regret  to  write 
to  you.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  the  concern  this  letter  will  give 
you,  but  you  must  hear  the  story. 

I  told  you  I  thought  myself  sure  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  Govern- 
ment. I  had,  when  I  resigned  the  Tower,  told  the  K —  that,  with- 
out interfering  with  his  arrangements,  I  should  thankfully  receive 
any  mark  of  his  favour  in  the  line  of  my  profession  to  which  he 
might  think  my  services  might  give  me  pretension,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  His  answer  was,  that  nobody  was  nearer  to  his  heart.  A  few 
days  after  my  return  to  Culford,  after  my  resignation,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Sydney,  making  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
sliip  in  the  name  of  the  Administration,  and  saying  that  they  wished 
they  could  offer  me  anything  that  I  would  take.  I  again  answered 
that  my  wishes  were  confined  to  my  profession,  &c.  &c.     In  a  con- 

1  There  was  much  unpleasant  feeling  in  16,  1784,  Maria,  dau.  of  James,  2nd  Earl 
Ireland — violent  riots  in  Dublin — the  agi-  Waldegrave.  M. P.  for  Thetford,  March,  1782, 
tation  about  the  Volunteers  still  subsisting.  to  March,  1784;  and  then  for  the  University  of 
In  August,  delegates  elected  in  various  places  Cambridge  till  he  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom, 
to  promote  parliamentary  reform,  but  the  3  Lady  Mary  Waldegrave,  b.  Oct.  11,  1761, 
Attorney-General  prosecuted  and  convicted  d.  Feb.  1,  1808.  Her  father,  of  whom  Lord 
the  sheriffs  who  had  presided  over  the  meet-  Cornwallis  speaks  as  "Chewton,"  had  already 
ings  held  for  that  object.  succeeded  to  the  Earldom. 

2  George  Henry,  Earl  of  Euston,  after-  .  4  The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  much  given 
wards,  March  14,  1811,  4th  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  conviviality,  and  some  such  adventure  may 
b.  Jan.  14,  1760,  d.  Sept.  20,  1844;  m.  Nov.  possibly  have  occurred. 
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versation  I  had  with  him  in  May  or  June,  about  the  East  Indies,  I 
said  that  I  by  no  means  wished  to  go  ;  that  I  did  not  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  refuse  any  situation  in  which  I  thought  I  could  be 
useful  with  safety  and  honour  to  myself,  but  that  I  had  much  rather 
stay  at  home ;  that  although  I  was  poor,  I  could  live  on  a  little ; 
and  that  I  thought  I  had  pretensions  in  the  line  of  my  profession : 
to  wliich  he  answered,  "  Nobody  more,  and  the  K —  tliinks  it  a  shame 
that  you  and  Sir  G.  Carleton  have  not  better  military  appointments." 
I  know  you  will  say,  why  did  you  not  ask  for  Plymouth  then  ?  I 
answer,  because  I  acted  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  head.  I 
knew  what  I  had  clone  for  both  K —  and  Ministry ;  I  thought  they 
felt  it  as  I  did ;  and  I  thought  it  rather  indelicate,  after  what  had 
passed,  to  ask  for  anything  specific. 

When  I  heard  at  Culford  of  Lord  W.'s  death,  I  again  thought 
it  indelicate  to  post  up  to  town,  trusting  to  the  friendship  of  the 
highest  powers,  and  being  convinced  that  I  should  hear  from  one 
or  other  before  anything  but  the  Guards  was  disposed  of;  besides 
Lord  Chatham  was  at  that  time  with  me,  which  would  have  made 
it  particularly  awkward.  I,  like  Falstaff,  exjDected  every  minute 
to  be  sent  for  till  I  saw  Lord  G.  L.'s  name  in  the  Gazette  for  Ply- 
mouth. I  then  thought  it  time  to  come  to  tpwn,  especially  as 
I  was  summoned  on  a  court  martial l  to  meet  in  a  few  days.  I 
arrived  in  town  last  night,  and  saw  Lord  Percy's2  name  in  the 
Gazette  for  the  Grenadiers.  This  morning  I  went  to  Lord  Sydney, 
and  asked  him  whether  my  name  had  ever  been  brought  in  ques- 
tion as  to  the  succession  of  any  part  of  the  military  promotions. 
He  said  that  to'  be  sure  my  name  had  been  mentioned,  and  stam- 
mered. He  then  said  that  Lord  G.  L.  had  a  sort  of  a  promise  of 
Plymouth,  and  that  it  was  not  thought  that  I  should  like  the 
Grenadiers :  should  I  have  liked  them  ?  I  bid  him  say  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  I  would  answer  him.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say ;  I  then  said  that  if  Lord  G.  L.'s  military  pretensions 
were  so  much  stronger  than  mine,  or  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

1  On  Colonel  Debbieg  of  the  Engineers,  who  1779,  Frances,  dau.  of  Peter  Burrell,  Esq.  of 
was  tried  for  having  written  several  improper  Beckenham,  and  sister  of  Peter  1st  Lord 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Master-  Gwydyr.  The  military  appointment  men- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  for  charging  tioned  in  the  text  was  his  nomination  to  be 
bim  with  partiality.  He  was  found  guilty  of  Captain  and  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Troop  of 
all  the  charges,  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded,  Horse  Grenadier  Guards,  afterwards,  June 
and  ordered  to  apologize  to  the  Duke.  Lord  25,  1788,  made  the  2nd  Kegt.  of  Life  Guards. 
Howard  de  Waldeu  was  the  president  of  the  The  Duke  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Blues, 
Court.  Dec.  30,  1806,  but  resigned  in  a  pique  Dec. 

2  Hugh,  Earl  Percy,  afterwards,  June  6,  1812,  and  that  Regt.  was  given  to  the  Duke 
178G,  2nd  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  of  Wellington.  Lord  Percy  was  M.P.  for 
and  a  General ;  b.  Aug.  28,  1742,  d.  July  10,  Westminster  from  May,  1768,  till  he  became 
1817  ;  m.!l*t  July  2,  1764,  Anne,  dau.  of  Baron  Percy  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Dec. 
John  3rd   Earl   of  Bute,  and,  2nd,  May  •_!.">,  5,  1776. 
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was  so  powerful  that  their  caprices  were  at  all  events  to  be  grati- 
fied, that  I  must  submit,  although  I  could  not  conceive  what  pur- 
pose it  could  answer  to  Lord  G.  L.  to  exchange  from  the  Tower ; 
that  as  to  the  Grenadiers,  though  I  should  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed at  nothing  else  being  offered  to  me,  there  appeared  so  little 
chance  of  anything  falling  in  the  military  line  that  I  should  pro- 
bably have  accepted  them ;  but  that  what  hurt  me  most  was  the 
contempt  and  neglect  with  which  I  had  been  treated.  He  then 
told  me  that  Lord  G.  L.  had  not  even  asked  for  Plymouth,  but 
that  the  Ministry  had  offered  it  because  they  wanted  the  Tower  for 
another  arrangement,  but  that  the  K.  wanted  to  give  Plymouth 
to  Lord  Townshend.  That  answer,  you  may  suppose,  satisfied  me. 
Wanted  it  for  Lord  T.,  who  had  joined  the  party,  to  tie  his  hands 
behind  him !  I  have  now  done  for  ever  with  Kings  and  Ministers. 
You  will  not  mention  the  part  that  relates  to  Lord  T.  I  have  just 
seen  Gore,1  who  showed  me  a  letter  from  Lord  G.  Lenox,  saying 
that  he  left  the  Tower  with  regret,  and  did  not  wish  the  exchange. 
Adieu.     You  shall  hear  again  soon.  Yours  &c 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  6,  1784. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  from  Maize,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  so  good  au  account  of  Ballindallock.  As  for  the 
snow,  we  have  had  our  full  share  in  this  country. 

I  had  this  morning  another  conference  with  Lord  S.,  at  his 
request,  and  on  his  assurance  that  he  now  was  more  master  of  the 
history  of  the  disposal  of  Plymouth,  and  that  he  hoped  to  convince 
me  that  no  slight  was  intended.  He  began  by  saying  that  when 
Lord  G.  L.  took  the  Tower,  the  Ministry  promised  to  remove  him 
to  Plymouth,  and  that  they  then  considered  me  out  of  the  question, 
as  being  intended  for  the  supreme  command  in  India ;  that  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  made  it  necessary  to  give  up  English  Vice- 
Treasurers,  and  that  they  wanted  the  Tower  to  accommodate  Lord 
Edgecombe,2  and  ended  with  some  bombast  flummery. 

1  Major,  afterwards  Colonel  John  Gore,  Blue.  He  had  held  some  offices  in  the  House- 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  b.  1724,  hold,  and  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Vice- 
d.  March  5, 1794.  He  had  been  Lieut.-Colonel  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  May,  1771  ;  resigned, 
of  the  33rd.  Jan.  1773;  then  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen 

2  George,  3rd  Lord  Edgecombe,  made  Earl  Pensioners  to  March,  1782;  and  again  Vice- 
of  Mount  Edgecombe,  Aug.  18, 1789,  b.  March  Treasurer  of  Ireland  from  March,  1784,  to 
3,  1721,  d.  Feb.  4,  1795;  m.  Aug.  6,  1761,  Dec.  1793.  M.P.  for  Fowey,  July,  1740,  to 
Emma,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  John  Gilbert,  Nov.  1761,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Archbishop  of  York.       An   Admiral   of  the  May  10,  1761,  he  became  a  peer. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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I  told  him  that  the  promise  to  Lord  G.  L.  could  not  be  binding 
unless  he  required  it ;  and  that  I  had  seen  a  letter  from  him  to 
Major  Gore,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  rather  have  kept  the 
Tower.  "But,"  says  I,  "why  tell  me  tins  idle  story?  The  con- 
test lay  between  Lord  Tovrashend  and  Lord  Edgecombe ;  and  you 
well  know,  and  have  already  confessed  to  me,  that  neither  King 
or  Minister  ever  thought  of  me  for  it."  I  then  said  that  if  the 
King  or  Mr.  Pitt  had  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  my  waiving  my 
pretensions,  and  giving  them  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  my 
estate,  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government  in  this  country 
and  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I  would  cheerfully  have  complied ; 
but  that  I  could  not  bear  without  resentment  the  usage  I  had  met 
with  ;  that  every  fool  I  met  in  the  street  condoled  with  and  pitied 
me.  I  then  went  on  to  Lord  Percy's  getting  the  Grenadiers,  and 
stated  Ins  behaviour  to  the  King  contrasted  with  mine.  I  then  got 
up,  said  I  could  talk  no  longer  on  the  subject,  and  wished  him 
good  morning.  He  said,  "  We  must  not  part  on  these  terms."  I 
answered,  "  We  can  part  on  no  other,"  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
There  is  an  end  of  the  second  and  last  chapter ;  and  I  am  sacrificed 
to  gratify  that  contemptible  fellow  Lord  Edgecombe,  to  whom  the 
Tower  cannot  be  worth  above  400?.  a-year,  as  he  loses  his  half-pay 
as  Admiral.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Ross,  I  will  keep  'up  my 
spirits,  be  frugal  of  my  money,  and  I  shall  ever  value  your  friend- 
ship as  one  of  my  greatest  comforts.  General  Stopford1  has  got  the 
5th  Regiment,  which  four  years  ago  the  King  was  anxious  to  give 
to  Medows.  Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nor.  8,  1784. 

I  did  not  feel  quite  easy  at  having  had  no  communication 
witli  any  person  but  Lord  Sydney.  I  therefore  determined  to  send 
the  enclosed  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  think  now  I  have  done  with  this  vexatious  business.  Our 
court-martial  meets  to-morrow,  I  trust  it  cannot  last  many  days, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  over  I  shall  quit  this  town  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  war  on  the  Continent 
should  go  on,  of  trying  to  get  to  the  Emperor.     I  am  afraid  it 

1  Hon.   Edward  Stopford,  son   of  James,      m.  June  27,  1783,  Lctitia,  dau.  of  William 
1st  Kail  of  Courtown ;  a  General,  and  Colonel      Blacker,  Esq. 
5th  Regt.;  b.  June,  1732,  d.  Oct.  22,  1794; 
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would  be  difficult  to  manage,  and  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to 
make  myself  useful  to  him.  God  bless  you !  My  hand  is  tired  with 
writing.  Yours,  &c., 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

DEAR  SlR,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  8,  1784. 

As  every  transaction  relative  to  myself  with  the  present 
Administration  has  passed  tlirough  Lord  Sydney,  and  as  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Ins  Lordship's  conduct  towards  me,  I  feel 
an  inclination  to  state  to  you  the  occurrences  that  have  happened 
to  me,  with  my  feelings  on  them.     You  may  cast  your  eye  forward 
on  the  paper,  and  if  you  think  it  too  long  and  uninteresting  you 
need  not  read  it.     Lord  Shelburne  proposed  to  me,  in  May,  1782, 
to  go  to  India  as  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief.    How- 
ever disagreeable  it  might  be  to  me  to  abandon  my  family  and  con- 
nexions in  England,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  the  offer,  pro- 
vided the  affairs  of  India  were  so  arranged  that  I  could  go  with  a 
prospect  of  being  useful  to  my  country.     I  afterwards  confirmed 
my  acceptance  to  the  King,  and  held  myself  bound  to  him  and  to 
the  public,  to  undertake  that  arduous  command.     When  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  forced  themselves  into  power,  I  thought  that  not- 
withstanding my  sentiments  on  their  coalition,  it  was  not  proper  for 
me  to  take  any  political  part  until  the  business  of  India  was  settled. 
I  conceived  that  I  remained  still  engaged  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand in  that  country,  if  the  same  conditions  were  proposed ;  and 
that  if  I  declared  war  against  the  Ministers  by  the  resignation  of 
my  place  of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
engagement  on  my  part,  especially  as  I  received  some  civil  mes- 
sages on  that  subject  on  their  first  coming  into  office.     I  therefore 
determined  to  keep  aloof  until  the  Indian  affairs  were  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  to  take  no  part  in  whatever  plan  might  be  agitated 
in  Parliament,  with  full  intention  to  resign  my  place  as  soon  as  it 
was  over.     Circumstances  obliged  me  to  change  my  conduct  with- 
out time  for  any  explanation.     I  felt  that  I  had  acted  unhandsomely 
by  the  late  Administration,  by  having  kept  a  place  under  them,  if 
not  in  a  friendly,  at  least  not  in  a  hostile,  manner,  and  watching 
the  first  opportunity  to  join  in  ruining  them.     It  then  appeared  to 
me  that  I  had  no  means  of  securing  my  character  from  so  base  an 
imputation,  but  by  resigning  my  office,  and  determining  never  more 
to  accept  of  a  civil  employment.     When  I  resigned,  I  told  the  King 

n  2 
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of  my  determination,  adding  that  if  lie  at  any  time  thought  my 
military  services  deserved  a  mark  of  Iris  favour  in  the  line  of  my 
profession,  I  should  gratefully  accept  it,  but  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
distress  Ins  Government  on  my  account.  A  few  days  after  this  I 
received  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Lord  Sydney,  saying,  in  the 
name  of  the  Administration,  that  they  wished  they  could  offer  any- 
thing that  I  would  accept.  I  answered,  with  the  most  sincere  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  that  I  could  only  accept  something  in  my 
own  line.  Again,  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Sydney  about  the 
latter  end  of  last  May,  on  Indian  affairs,  when  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  civil  and  military  command  could  be  joined,  I  told  him  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  be  fairly  off ;  that  I  had  never  wished  to  go ; 
that  although  I  Avas  poor  I  could  live  without,  it,  and  that  I  nattered 
myself  I  had  pretensions  in  my  own  line ;  to  which  he  answered, 
"  Nobody  has  stronger,"  and  intimated  that  the  King  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  I  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  that  was  dear  to  me  in  this  world  to  the  King's  service 
in  America,  and  my  constant  and,  I  believe  he  will  allow,  disinte- 
rested attachment  to  him  for  these  last  twenty  years,  had  procured 
me  a  place  in  his  Majesty's  affections  ;  I  was  vain  enough  to  hope 
that  my  character  and  conduct  abroad  and  at  home  had  given  me 
some  small  share  in  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Judge  what  must  be 
my  feelings  when  I  see  these  two  great  personages,  although  dif- 
fering on  some  part  of  the  late  arrangement,  yet  both  agreeing  to 
expose  me  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  The 
apologies  made  to  me  by  Lord  Sydney  have  only  added  insult  to 
the  injury,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  one  whom  I  have  sincerely 
loved,  were  of  so  disingenuous  a  nature  that  I  do  not  care  to  think 
of  them.  I  told  him,  and  told  him  truly,  that  had  the  King,  or  had 
Mr.  Pitt,  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government  that  I  should  not  only  waive  my  preten- 
sions, but  give  up  half  of  the  income  of  my  estate,  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  complied,  and  gloried  in  the  sacrifice.  I  have  now,  Sir, 
only  to  say  that  I  still  admire  your  character — that  I  have  still 
hopes  that  your  abilities  and  integrity  will  preserve  this  distressed 
country  ;  I  will  not  be  base  enough,  from  a  sense  of  personal  injury, 
to  join  faction,  and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  to  obstruct  the  mea- 
sures of  Government ;  but  I  must  add,  and  with  heartfelt  grief  I 
do  it,  that  private  confidence  cannot  easily  be  restored. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

My  DEAR  BOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  10,  1784. 

I  this  morning  saw  Mr.  Pitt  at  his  request,  when  after  a 
long  conversation  with  great  temper,  he  proposed  to  me  to  take 
the  Tower ;  I  declined  it,  saying,  that  though  I  should  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  Tower  at  first,  on  the  supposition  of  Lord  G.  L.'s 
preferring  Plymouth,  that  now  it  was  known  that  there  had  been 
a  negotiation ;  that  it  was  not  originally  intended ;  and  that  it  did 
not  come  as  a  spontaneous  mark  of  the  King's  or  Mr.  Pitt's  per- 
sonal regard  or  attention  to  my  services,  it  would  rather  be  con- 
strued into  a  political  bargain.  He  said  that  he  trusted  both  our 
characters  would  put  us  above  such  an  imputation.  He  declared 
upon  his  honour,  that,  instead  of  intending  me  any  slight,  he  wished 
to  give  me  every  mark  of  his  esteem  and  friendship  ;  that  if  he  had 
inadvertently  offended,  he  could  only  ask  pardon  and  offer  any 
reparation  in  lus  power;  that  he  could  give  me  no  stronger  proof  of 
this  than  by  offering  me  the  Tower,  which  he  again  pressed  me  to 
take.  I  professed  myself  perfectly  satisfied  with  this,  and  with 
much  civil  language,  which  I  used  throughout  the  whole  conversa- 
tion without  departing  from  a  proper  dignity,  I  desired  some  hours 
to  consider  of  my  acceptance  :  I  have  just  notified  it  to  him  with 
assurance  of  total  oblivion  of  all  that  has  passed.  I  have  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  same  sort  to  Lord  Sydney,  and  so  tin's  disagreeable 
affair  has  ended  better  than  we  could  have  expected.  I  have  not 
time  to  say  more  at  present.  Yours  &c. 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

DEAR  SlR,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  10,  1784. 

The  fairness  and  candour  of  your  behaviour  to  me,  and  your 
obliging  expressions  of  friendship,  have  determined  me  never  to  turn 
my  eyes  back  to  whatever  fatality  occasioned  the  disagreeable  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation.  I  shall  most  thankfully  accept  the  Tower 
from  you,  and  I  shall  erase  from  my  mind  every  idea  that  I  could 
ever  have  been  slighted  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  13,  1784. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say,  but  that  I  have  got  the 
Tower,  which  in  point  of  income  and  security  I  suppose  to  be  as 
good  as  Plymouth  ;  the  manner  we  will  not  talk  of.  Every  tiling 
has  been  most  perfectly  cordial  between  Pitt  and  me,  and  with  the 
others  all  is  forgot  and  forgiven.  I  have  been  sitting  on  a  court- 
martial  on  Colonel  Debbieg;1  as  the  court  is  not  yet  dissolved,  I 
can  only  say  that  we  were  a  miserable  set  of  judges. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 
DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  19,  1784. 

As  I  have  received  no  answer  to  all  my  letters,  I  conclude 
that  you  have  been  still  wandering  about  the  country.  I  am  rather 
pleased  to  think  that  you  will  receive  them  all  together,  so  that 
you  will  avoid  in  part  the  uneasiness  which  the  first  would  have 
occasioned.  You  will  not,  however,  think  the  whole  injury  done 
away,  or  be  surprised  when  I  say,  that  I  still  feel  most  sensibly  and 
seriously  mortified.  The  behaviour  of  a  certain  personage  when  I 
was  presented  was  much  as  usual ;  I  thought,  considering  all  things, 
rather  dry. 

Lord  George  Gordon2  is  enlisting  men  publicly  for  the  Dutch 
service,  besetting  the  Treasury  with  mobs,  and  will  probably  soon 
set  fire  again  to  the  town.  j  am  ^c_ 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Culford,  Dec.  7,  1784. 

I  am  sorry  I  had  left  town  before  you  sent  to  me.  I  have 
no  desire  to  exchange  the  Tower  for  any  other  Government ;  but  if 
Mr.  Pitt  should  at  any  time  wish  me  to  do  it,  I  shall  be  much 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  agreeable  or 
convenient  to  him.     I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  which  I  have  received 

1  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Debbieg,  on  Marie  Antoinette.  M.P.  for  Ludgershall, 
R.E.,  b.  1731,  d.  June  27,  1810.  from  Nov.  1774,  to  July,  1780.     His  share 

2  Lord  George  Gordon  (godson  of  George  in  the  riots  of  1780  is  well  known.  He  wrote 
II.),  son  of  Cosmo,  3rd  Duke  of  Gordon,  b.  some  violent  and  absurd  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
Dee.  25,  1751,  d.  unmarried,  Nov.  1,  1793,  with  reference  to  the  subject  above  mentioned, 
in  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined  for  a  libel  for  which  see  An.  Reg.  of  this  year. 
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from  my  old  friend  Charles  O'Hara,  not  with  an  idea  that  you  can 
render  liim  any  service  (knowing  as  I  do  how  few  things  there  are  to 
give,  and  how  many  persons  there  are  ready  to  receive) ;  but  as  he 
mentions  some  reliance  on  your  good  will  towards  him,  that  you  may, 
if  you  please,  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  civil  either 
directly  from  yourself,  or  through  me.  His  zealous  services  under 
my  command,  and  the  pains  he  took,  and  the  success  he  met  with, 
in  reconciling  the  Guards  to  every  kind  of  hardship,  give  him  a  just 
claim,  independent  of  our  old  friendship,  to  my  strongest  represen- 
tations in  his  favour.  j  am  $rC 

COENWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

Dear  Ross,    .  Cuiford,  Dec.  21, 1784. 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  28th  and  14th,  and  am 
glad  your  northern  tour  did  not  disagree  with  you.  It  is  impossible 
that  Ballindallock1  or  Lapland  could  produce  worse  weather  than 
we  have  had  this  last  fortnight.  Lord  Bawdon  was  here  some  days, 
but  could  get  no  partridge  shooting,  which  we  commonly  have  in 
perfection  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

East  India  matters  must  I  think  go  ill.  Our  friend  Dimdas,2 
although  a  very  clever  fellow,  is,  I  fear,  but  a  short-sighted  poli- 
tician. You  know  I  was  partial  to  a  great  part  of  Fox's  Bill. 
Rawdon  talks  of  affairs  in  Ireland  as  still  in  a  most  dangerous 
way ;  but  I  find  he  is  hostile  to  the  Castle,  and  I  fear  will  soon  be 
so  to  the  ministry  here,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

Yours,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  The  seat  of  General  Grant  in  Inverness-  1782,  when  he  sat  for  Newtown  in  the  Isle  of 
shire,  now  the  property  of  Sir  George  Mac-  Wight),  and  then  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
pherson  Grant,  his  heir.  till  he  was  made  a  peer.     Solicitor-General, 

2  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  created  Vis-  and  then  Lord- Advocate,  from  1775  to  1783  ; 
count  Melville  Dec.  24,  1802,  b.  April  28,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  President  of  the 
1742,  d.  May  29,  1811;  m.  1st,  July  16,  Board  of  Control ;  and  Secretary  of  State,— 
1765,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  David  Rannie,  Esq.,  generally  holding  two  offices  at  the  same  time, 
of  Melville  Castle ;  2nd,  April  3,  1793,  Jane,  from  Jan.  1784  to  March,  1801.  First  Lord 
dau.  of  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Hopetown.  M.P.  of  the  Admiralty  from  May,  1804,  to  May, 
for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from  Nov.  1774  1805.  Keeper  of  the  Signet  from  1783  till 
to  March  1784  (except  for  a  few  months  in  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Pitt's  offer  of  the  Governor-Generalship  declined  by  Lord  Cornwallis  — 
Compensation  to  American  Loyalists  —  Fortification  of  the  Seaports  —  Mission 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Frederick  the  Great —  Their  interview  at  Sans  Sonci  — 
Military  Manoeuvres  in  Silesia  —  Lord  Cornwallis  accepts  the  Governor- 
Generalship —  Sails  from  England. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  23,  1785. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  you  so  soon  that  I  omitted  writing.     I 
am  sorry  your  journey  is  postponed. 

I  was  again  most  violently  attacked  a  fortnight  ago  to  take  the 
Governor-Generalship.  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  was  kind  and  flattering  to 
a  degree,  and  he  earnestly  requested  an  interview.  I  agreed  to  go 
to  him ;  our  conversation  was,  however,  rather  superficial  on  the 
business,  and  he  desired  me  to  talk  to  Dunclas.  I  easily  found  out 
from  him  that  (after  having  lost  sight  of  my  going  for  six  months) 
it  was  now  taken  up  to  prevent  some  disagreement  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  would  say  I  would  go,  many  things  which  I 
objected  to  in  the  Bill  should  be  altered.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  a  declaration  of  that  sort,  and  indeed,  from  their  manner 
of  conducting  India  business  ever  since  the  Bill  passed,  then  dis- 
agreements at  home,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  Generals,1  and  the  present  sudden  application  to  me, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  a  momentary  rub  amongst  themselves,  I  was 
convinced  it  would  be  madness  in  me  to  engage ;  so  that,  after 
taking  twenty-four  hours  to  consider,  I  gave  a  very  civil  negative. 
I  will  tell  you  all  this  transaction  more  at  large  when  we  meet.  I 
endeavoured  to  give  this  very  important  matter  the  fairest  and 
most  impartial  decision  in  my  own  mind :  I  think  I  was  not  biassed 
by  any  improper  love  of  ease,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  acted  for 
the  best.      The   Ministers2  Avere  so   hard   run  last  night  on  the 

1  The  three  Generals  were  Lieut. -General  2  At  the  close  of  the  poll  for  Westminster, 

Sloper,  Bengal,  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Dal-  a  scrutiny  was  granted  by  the  returning  officer, 

ling,  Madras,  and  Brigadier-General  Lawrence  In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  the 

Neilson,  Bombay.  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  rate  House  of  Commons  decided  by  large  majorities 

any  of  them  highly,  and  their  subsequent  con-  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  a   reaction 

duel  fully  justified  his  opinion.  toot  place  when  it  appeared  that,  after  many 
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Westminster  scrutiny,  that  it  is  supposed  they  must  give  it  up. 
The  most  dangerous  rock  still  is  Ireland :  how  can  they  satisfy  both 
countries?1  Besides,  there  are  certainly  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet.2 
Brodrick3  is  past  all  hope,  and  we  may  daily  expect  to  hear 
the  worst.  My  family  are  all  well,  and,  with  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  are  impatient  to  see  you.  Believe  me  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  London,  March  7,  1785. 

I  was  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  1st  that  you  approve 
of  my  conduct  in  regard  to  India ;  I  believe  you  know  how  much 
I  value  your  approbation.  As  I  am  in  the  habit  of  running  down 
frequently  for  a  week  to  Culford,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know 

four  or  five  days  before  you  come  up.     I  have  assured that 

he  need  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  you,  for  that  you  so  totally  despair 
of  working  any  reformation,  that  you  will  not  throw  away  a  lecture 
upon  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
himself  and  his  unfortunate  children.  As  for  his  wife,  it  does  not 
much  signify. 

I  had  a  letter  this  day  from  Grisdale,  who  tells  me  he  shall  be 
in  Paris  by  the  first  week  in  April.      Brodrick3  continues  much  the 

same*  I  am  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Mansfield  Street,  April  26,  1785. 

Having  understood  from  Colonel  Hamilton4  that  you  wished 
me  to  explain  my  sentiments  fully  concerning  him,  I  can  with  truth 

months'  investigation,  the  majority  had  not  former  country  he  carried  his  resolutions  by 

been  reduced.     On  the  night  alluded  to  in  the  large  majorities,  but,  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Orde, 

text,   Feb.  21,  two  divisions  took  place.     In  on  Aug.  12,  1785,  could  only  muster  127  to 

the  first  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  203  to  108,  and  the  plan  was  dropped. 

145,  but  in  the  second  only  145  to  136.    And  '  2  If  these  supposed  dissensions  in  the  Cabi- 

on  March  3  they  were  beaten  by  162  to  124.  net  ever  existed,  they  must  have  soon  been 

The  return  was  made  next  day,  the  numbers  made  up,  and  certainly  nothing  resulted  from 

being  : —  them.     No  contemporary  history  or  memoirs, 

On  the  Poll.     On  the  Scrutiny.  nor  any  papers  to  which  the  Editor  has  had 

Hood . .       . .      6694        . .        6558  access,  throw  any   light  upon  this  allusion. 

pox    _  6223  6126  There  may  have  been  some  discussions  on  the 

Wray         ..      5998        ..        5895  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform,    a   scheme 

obnoxious  to  most  of  Mr.  Pitt's  colleagues,  but 

1  This  refers  to  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  to  place  which  nevertheless  he  brought  on,  April  18. 
on  a  permanent  footing  the  commercial  regu-  3  Hon.  Henry  Brodrick,  d.  June  16,  1785. 

lations  between  England  and  Ireland.     In  the  4  Colonel  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  regt. 
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assure  you  that  I  heard  from  all  quarters  that  he  bore  a  most  excel- 
lent character  before  the  war  ;  and  I  can  myself  bear  witness  that 
he  took  the  most  fair  and  steady  part,  unbiassed  by  interested  or 
vindictive  motives,  and  that  I  sincerely  believe  hini  to  be  a  bene- 
volent and  worthy  man.  The  peculiar  hardship  under  which  he 
labours,  that  his  principal  property  being  in  trade,  cannot  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners,1  renders  him  an  object 
of  the  greatest  compassion.  After  having  enjoyed  for  many  years 
a  most  affluent  fortune,  with  an  unblemished  character,  he  is  now 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  His  claims  in  America  for  the  vast 
sums  which  are  due  to  him  are  treated  with  contempt.  You  will 
easily  believe  that  I  would  not  have  said  all  this  for  a  man  whom  I 
did  not  think  truly  meritorious.  j  am  &c# 

CORNWALLIS. 

The  question  of  compensation  to  the  American  Loyalists  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  All  parties2  considered 
that  they  had  an  irresistible  claim  upon  England,  and  united  in 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  American  Government,  by  whom 
the  property  of  the  Loyalists  had  been  almost  universally  confis- 
cated. It  was  pleaded  in  extenuation,  that  such  confiscations,  were 
the  acts  of  individual  States,  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  a  defence  was  scarcely  to  be  admitted,  as  Great  Britain  could 
not  recognise  any  authority  but  the  one  with  whom  all  business  was 
transacted. 

During  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1782-3  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  had  made  the  utmost  exertions  to  enforce  these 
claims,  the  justice  of  which  Franklin  was  unable  to  deny ;  but  as 
he  was  determined  never  to  admit  them,  he  endeavoured  to  parry 
the  demand,  by  calling  on  the  British  Government  to  pay  for  all 
the  slaves  who  had  escaped,  and  for  all  the  property  which  had 
been  seized  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  discussion 
terminated  by  the  introduction  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  By  these  it  was  stipidated,  that  Congress 
should  recommend  to  the  several  local  legislatures,  that  they  should 
restore  all  estates  belonging  to  real  British  subjects  who  had  not 
borne  arms  during  the  war ;  that  all  persons,  including  those  who 
had  been  active  partisans,  should  have  twelve  months  to  settle  their 

1  The  claims  of  the  Loyalists  for  compen-  Colonel    Thomas   Dundas,    Commissioners   to 

sation  were  submitted  to  Parliament  July  K,  investigate  and  report  upon  them. 

1783;  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  nomi-  2  See    the    speeches   of   Mr.   Fox   and   Mr. 

nating  Colonel  Robert  Kingston,  John  Wilmot,  Burke,  June  <i,  1788. 
Daniel  Parker  Coke,  John  Marsh,  Esqrs.,  and 
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affairs  ;  and  it  was  also  recommended,  with  reference  to  this  class, 
that  their  property  should  be  given  hack  upon  payment  of  the  sums 
which  had  been  advanced  on  them  ;  that  all  bond  fide  debts  should 
be  paid ;  that  there  should  be  no  further  prosecutions  or  confis- 
cations. It  was  confidently  asserted  that  these  recommendations 
would  be  cordially  adopted ;  but,  almost  without  exception,  the 
Courts  of  the  several  States  evaded  giving  judgment  in  favour  of 
British  or  Loyalist  creditors,  and  in  hardly  a  single  instance  were 
these  stipulations  carried  into  effect. 

The  English  Parliament  therefore  resolved  to  discharge  what 
they  considered  a  debt  of  honour.  Commissioners,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  claims,  and  in 
1788  an  Act  was  passed  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  according  to  the 
following  scale : — 

Claims  under  £10,000      Paid  in  full. 

„  15,000 90  per  cent. 

50,000 85       „ 

200,000      80       „ 

Claims  above  200,000      70       „ 

In  each  case  10,000?.  was  to  be  paid  without  deduction.  A  some- 
what similar  scale  was  adopted  with  reference  to  incomes  arising 
from  professions  and  offices. 

Large  sums  were  voted  at  different  times  to  meet  these 
demands,  some  of  which,  being  of  a  special  nature,  were  dealt  with 
separately.  In  March,  1790,  the  following  was  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  claims  examined  and  allowed : — 

Property.  Income. 

/■ ' ^ S  S '  N 

Claims  put  in.       Amount  claimed.  Allowed.  Claimed.  Allowed. 

2,291     ..     £8,216,126     ..     £3,033,090      ..     £113,438     ..     £84,218 

Of  which  2,096,326?.  for  property,  and  54,458?.  for  income,  had 
been  paid.  There  still  remained  316,764?.  for  property,  unpaid, 
besides  three  large  claims1  specially  reported  to  Parliament,  and 
which  they  were  to  adjust.  Included  in  the  above  was  about 
114,000?.  for  losses  in  East  Florida. 

The  conduct  of  the  State  Courts  was  often  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  American  Government.  At  length,  in  1794,  a  con- 
vention was  entered  into,  under  which  English  and  American  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  sit  at  certain  towns  in  America,  and 
there  investigate  the  amount  fairly  due  by  American  debtors.  The 
American  Commissioners  tried  every  subterfuge  to  avoid  giving 

1  Mr.  Penn,  500,000/. ;   the  Earl  of  Granville,  60,000*.;   Lord  Fairfax,  60,000?. 
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any  decisions.  At  times  they  refused  to  sit  at  all.  At  length 
1,420,000?.  was  adjudged  to  be  due.  Still  the  Government  declined 
to  pay  it,  and  it  was  not  till  1803,  that  a  sum  of  600,000?.  was 
offered,  and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  strict  justice,  accepted  by 
England.  Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  only  42 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  paid,  and  nothing  allowed  for  interest. 


In  1784  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  vote  of  50,000?.  on  account 
of  fortifications  at  the  seaports ;  but  the  objection  having  been 
raised  that  no  information  on  the  subject  had  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, the  vote  was  withdrawn.  In  1785  the  King  nominated  a 
Board  of  Land  and  Sea  Officers  to  investigate  the  whole  question, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, was  President.  The  Board  consisted  of  eleven  military  and 
three  naval  officers.  To  these  were  added  three  military  and  four 
naval  officers  when  they  met  at  Portsmouth,  and  three  naval  officers 
only,  at  Plymouth.1  The  views  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  extensive  works  were,  on  the  whole,  sup- 
ported by  the  land  officers,  who  almost  unanimously  approved  of  a 
system  of  detached  forts,  and  recommended  that  the  Crown  should 
purchase  all  the  lands  in  their  vicinity,  that  no  private  buildings 
might  be  erected  thereon.  The  sea  officers  coincided  generally 
with  these  opinions,  but  a  few  of  each  service  accompanied  their 
assent  with  such  provisoes  and  limitations  as  to  render  it  almost 
nugatory. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  February  27,  1786,  brought  forward  the  plan  of 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  Board  had  approved.  He  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  Whig  party,  reinforced  by  the  pretended 
lovers  of  economy,  by  the  hunters  after  popularity,  and  by  some 
few  local  members,  whose  constituents  imagined  then*  properties 
would  be  injured.     On  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal — 169  on 

i  For  both  places.  Fw.  Portsnmdh  mly. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

Sir  William  Howe.  Lieut.-General  Lord  G.  Lennox. 
Earl  Cornwall's.  „  Burgoyne. 

„  Sir  David  Lindsay.  „  Earl  Percy. 

Sir  C.  Grey.  Lear-Admiral  Lord  Hood. 

Major-General  Pattison.  Captain  Bowyer,  R.N. 

Cleveland.  »       J.  Luttrell,  L.N. 

„  Bramham. 

£reen-  For  Plymouth  only. 

Roy.  J  J 

„  Garth.  Vice-Admiral  Milbanke. 

Vice-Admiral  Barrington.  Rear-Admiral  Graves. 

Captain  Hotham,  R.N.  Captain  Macbride,  R.N. 
Sir  A,  Hammond,  R.N, 
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each  side — and  the  Speaker,  Cornwall,  gave  his  casting  vote  against 
Government.  Time  has  since  proved  this  decision  to  have  been  as 
unwise  as  it  has  ultimately  been  expensive. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Portsmouth,  May  2,  10  p.m.,  1785. 

We  have  had  a  most  tiresome  day  ;  there  is,  however,  some 
arrangement,  and,  though  the  prospect  at  present  is  tremendous,  I 
have  hopes  that  it  will  go  off  quicker  than  people  at  present  expect. 
In  the  King's  instructions  a  wish  is  expressed  that  we  may  be  able 
to  make  our  report  the  first  week  in  June.  We  have  this  moment 
left  off  business,  and  we  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock. 
As  I  am.  to  be  up  so  early  to-morrow,  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
more  to-night.  Our  respective  opinions  are  not  to  be  divulged. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  a  day  or  two.     Grey  is  here. 

Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Portsmouth,  May  3,  10i  P.M.,  1785. 

The  Board  sat  from  six  this  morning  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  from  seven  this  evening  till  ten.  The  intermediate  time 
was  filled  by  a  most  disagreeable  dinner  of  three  hours.  Suppose 
to  yourself  the  utmost  of  all  human  misery,  and  your  supposition 
must  fall  greatly  short  of  our  condition.  Being  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  • 
wind  on  a  lee-shore  would  be  luxury.  God  only  knows  when  our 
misfortunes  can  end  ;  I  think  they  may  last  two  or  three  months. 
Tell  all  my  friends  that  they  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  me,  and 
to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  see  in  the  papers  that  I  have  hanged 

myself-  Yours  ever, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Portsmouth,  May  4,  10  p.m.,  1785. 

I  think  the  prospect  to-day  rather  brightened ;  we  under- 
stand that  the  question  on  the  Irish  propositions  is  to  come  on  next 
Wednesday,  and  I  think  everybody  seems  to  hope  that  the  business 
here  may  be  finished,  so  that  the  Members  may  be  finally  dismissed 
from  hence  by  that  time,  to  meet  us  at  Plymouth  on  Monday 
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sennight.  If  this  should  take  place,  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that 
three  weeks  at  Plymouth  may  finish  all.  I  am  too  tired  and  sleepy 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  our  proceedings. 

Yours  ever, 

CORNWALLIS. 

We  live  at  the  King's  expense,  so  that  at  least,  I  shall  grow 
rich. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Portsmouth,  May  8,  1785,  Sunday  night. 

I  passed  ten  hours  and  a  half  at  the  Board  both  on  Friday 
and  yesterday.  This  day  was  a  holiday,  and  I  have  been  all  day 
on  the  Gosport  side,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  and  quiet  dinner 
with  Moncrieffe J  and  Haldane.  Our  proceedings  are  the  most 
extraordinary  and  the  most  tiresome  that  you  can  conceive.  The 
King's  instructions,  drawn  up  of  course  by  the  Duke,  contain  about 
a  thousand  questions,  nineteen  in  twenty  of  which  are  nearly  self- 
evident  propositions,  but  few  of  them  so  clearly  drawn  as  not  to 
admit  of  some  cavilling,  to  which  many  of  us  are  much  inclined  : 
the  Duke  himself  puzzles  the  cause  very  much.  Carleton  and 
Grey  never  will  admit  that  the  intended  works  are  strong  enough, 
and  would  readily  agree  to  erect  twenty  fortresses  here,  and  as 
many  at  Plymouth,  as  strong  as  Bergen  op  Zoom  ;  Sir  D.  Lindsay 2 
is  likewise  of  that  opinion ;  the  only  two  who  oppose  all  fortifi- 
cations are  Percy  and  Burgoyne.  This  is  for  your  private  ear.  Of 
all  the  blockheads  and  sycophants  in  the  world,  I  believe  General 

— ■ is  the  greatest.      I  will,    if  possible,  write  you  one  line 

to-morrow  after  the  Board  breaks  up,  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  about 
coming  to  town.  Most  sincerely  yourSj 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Plymouth,    May  24,  1785. 

I  this  morning  received  yours  of  the  21st.  The  arrival  of 
Macbride 3  will  probably  cause  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two,  but  I  think 

1  Colonel  Moncrieffe,  R.E.,  d.  July,  1794.  3  Captain  John  Macbride,  afterwards  Admi- 

2  Lieut.-General  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Bart.,  ral  of  the  Blue,  d.  Feb.  17,  1800  ;  m.  July  14, 
afterwards  General  and  Colonel  59th  regt.,  b.  1775,  Ursula,  dan.  of  William  Ffolkes,  Esq., 
1730,  d.  March  27,  1797  ;  m.  Susanna  Char-  and  sister  of  Sir  Martin  Ffolkes,  Bart.  M.P. 
lotte,  dau.  of  Samuel  Long,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  for  Plymouth  from  March,  1784,  to  June, 
and  widow  of  George  Ellis,  Esq.  1790.     He  supported  Lord  Percy's  views. 
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we  shall  certainly  get  away  by  Sunday  the  29th,  and  that,  con- 
sidering all  impediments,  I  can  safely  lay  my  account  to  my  being 
in  town  on  the  1st. 

The  D.  of  E.  has  expressed  the  most  earnest  and  flattering 
desire  that  Charles  Lennox1  should  be  one  of  our  party,  and  I 
thought  it  best,  on  every  account,  to  acquiesce  readily  in  it.  I 
shall  not  write  to  Haldane  till  I  see  you ;  but,  as  he  left  the  possi- 
bility of  his  going  very  much  in  doubt,  and  did  not  express  the 
smallest  inclination  towards  the  expedition,2  I  trust  he  cannot  be 
angry.  Charles  Lennox  is  a  fine,  good-humoured,  unaffected  lad, 
no  pride  or  buckram,  and  will  one  day  be  a  jyojndar  D.  of  B.  Fox 
is  still  here.  Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

P.S.  If  you  should  have  anything  to  say  to  me  about  the 
Clothing  Board,  or  about  General  Bathurst  going  to  Clarendon,3 
you  will  send  a  letter  for  me  to  the  White  Hart  at  Salisbury,  to  be 
left  till  called  for.     The  new  mail-coach  goes  to  Salisbury. 

The  state  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Germany,  was  at  this 
time  very  critical.  The  Empress  of  Eussia 4  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  her  possessions  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  and  had 
seized  the  Crimea  and  other  territories  in  that  quarter,  encouraged 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph,5  who  was  desirous  of  the  support  of 
Eussia,  to  enable  lum  to  carry  out  various  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement. Among  other  plans,  he  wished  to  persuade  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria6  to  cede  to  him  his  hereditary  dominions,  receiving 
in  exchange  the  Austro-Belgic  provinces,  with  the  title  of  King. 
France   seemed   disposed   to   consent   to   this   arrangement ;    but 

1  Charles  Lennox,  eldest  son  of  Lord  George  Christian  Augustus,  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst, 
Lennox,  and  afterwards,  Dec.  29,  1806,  4th  b.  May  2, 1729  ;  d.  Nov.  7, 1796 ;  m.  Sept.  1, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  b.  Dec.  1,  1763;  1745,  Peter  III.  She  was  proclaimed  Empress 
d.  Aug.  28,  1819,  at  Montreal,  of  the  bite  of  July  9,  1762,  and  Peter  died  four  days  after. 
a  mad  fox  ;  m.  Sept.  9, 1783,  Charlotte,  dau.  5  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  b.  March 
of  Alexander,  4th  Duke  of  Gordon.  A  General  13,  1741  ;  d.  Feb.  20,  1790  ;  m.  1st,  Oct.  6, 
and  Colonel  35th  Regt.  He  was  present,  as  an  1760,  Maria  Isabella,  dau.  of  Philip,  Infant  of 
amateur,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Lord-  Spain  and  Duke  of  Parma;  2nd,  Jan.  23, 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  April,  1807,  to  1765,  Maria  Josephine,  dau.  of  Charles  Albert., 
Aug.  1813,  and  Governor-General  of  Canada  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  Jan.  17,  1742,  Em- 
from  May,  1818,  till  his  death.    M.P.  for  the  peror  of  Germany, 

county  of  Sussex  from  Nov.  1790  till  he  sue-  6  Charles    Theodore,    Elector    of    Bavaria, 

ceeded  to  the  Dukedom.  b.  Dec.  11,  1724  ;   d.  Feb.  16,  1799  ;   m.  1st, 

2  Lord  Cornwallis's  intended  visit  to  the  Jan.  17,  1742,  Marie  Elizabeth  Aloise,  dau. 
Prussian  reviews.  of  Joseph  Charles,  Comte  Palatine  de  Salz- 

3  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  the  seat  of  bach;  2nd,  Feb.  15,  1795,  Marie  Leopoldine, 
General  Bathurst.  dau.  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria. 

4  Catherine,   Empress    of   Russia,  dau.    of 
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Prussia,  in  concert  with  several  of  the  smaller  states,  among 
which  was  Hanover,  strongly  objected  to  any  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  Austria  in  Germany. 

Joseph  was  also  at  this  moment  embroiled  with  Holland  about 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  which  he  was  determined  to  open  by 
force,  if  necessary ;  but  this  dispute  was  settled  by  the  interven- 
tion of  France,  between  which  country  and  Holland  an  alliance 
was  soon  after  formed.  That  alliance,  however,  was  intended  to 
support  the  democratic  party,  not  that  of  the  Stadtholder ; 1  and, 
but  for  the  energetic  interference  of  the  successor  ~  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  France  would,  two  years  later,  have  succeeded  in  her  plans, 
and,  as  Frederick  remarked  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  have  governed 
Holland  through  her  ambassador. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Eussell  has  printed  a 
despatch,  written  just  before  Mr.  Fox  resigned  the  Seals.  There 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  despatch  was  actually  sent ; 
but  if  it  were  transmitted  to  Berlin,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
given  the  impression  that  England  was  all  but  ruined,  and  was 
totally  unable  to  resist  her  enemies.  In  any  case,  the  tone  of  the 
Foreign  Office  must  have  inspired  all  continental  states  with  a 
thorough  contempt  for  this  country ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  Frederick  was  disposed  to  place  so  little  reliance  on 
our  exertions  or  promises.  What  effect  the  conversation  with  Lord 
Cornwallis  produced  on  his  mind  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  was 
taken  ill  on  the  18th  of  September ;  and  though  his  health  im- 
proved much,  he  never  recovered  his  strength,  and  died  in  the 
August  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  affairs,  Comte 
Lusi,3  the  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  hinted 
that  if  a  person  of  rank  and  high  character  could  go  to  Berlin 
as  a  confidential  agent,  though  without  any  ostensible  mission, 
Frederick  would  be  more  likely  to  open  his  mind  to  him  than  to 
Lord  Dalrymple,4  the  English  Minister  at  that  Court.  As  Lord 
Cornwallis  proposed  visiting  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  in  order  to  attend  the  Prussian  reviews  (a  favour  but 

1  William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange,  b.  March  3  Comte  Spiridion  Lusi,  a  native  of Cepha- 

8,  1748;  d.  April  9,1806;  m.  Oct.  4, 1767,  Ionia,  b.  1735;  d.  Sept.  1,  1815;  a  Lieut.- 

Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  dau.  of  Augus-  General,  Minister  in  London  from  1780  to 

tus  William,  Prince  of  Prussia.  1788. 

-   Frederic    William   II.,  King  of  Prussia,  4  John,   Viscount    Dalrymple,   afterwards 

b.  Sept.  25,  1 744  ;  d.  Nov.  16, 1797  ;  m.  1st,  Oct.  13,  1789,  6th  Earl  of  Stair,  b.  Sept.  24, 

July  14,    1765,  Elizabeth,  dau.   of  Charles,  1749;  d.  May  31,  1821,  unm.    He  had  served 

Duke  of  Brunswick  ;    2nd,    July   15,   1769,  in  America,  was  Minister  in  Poland  from  Jan. 

Frederica  Louisa,  dau.  of  Louis,  Landgrave  of  1782  to  1784,  and  then  at  Berlin  to  Aug. 

Hesse  Darmstadt.  17S7. 
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sparingly  granted  by  Frederick),  it  seemed  impossible  to  select  a 
fitter  person  for  this  mission.  Before  he  left  England,  he  received 
verbal  instructions,  but  they  were  not  officially  communicated  in 
writing  till  September  2. 

Frederick  II.1  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  Lord,  Je  me  fais  im  plaisir  d'avance  de  vous  voir  au  camp 
de  mes  trouppes  en  Silesie,  comme  vous  me  l'annoncez  par  votre 
lettre  du  3  de  ce  mois.  Vous  pouvez  compter  d'y  etre  accueilbl  avec 
tons  les  egards  dus  a  votre  merite,  et  sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous 
ait,  My  Lord,  en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde.  Federic. 

A  Potzdam,  le  9  Aout,  1785. 

Au  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lieutenant-General  au  service 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

Sir  James  Harris2  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.3 

[Private.] 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Hague,  Friday,  Sept.  9,  1785. 

I  could  devise  no  other  safe  and  expeditious  manner  of  con- 
veying your  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis  than  by  despatching  Brooks 
with  it,  with  orders  to  find  him  out  wherever  he  is.  He  therefore 
set  out  in  the  Tracksclmyt  on  Monday  evening,  with  instructions  to 
assume  the  name  and  manners  of  a  common  traveller  as  long  as  he 

1  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  a  particular  anecdote,  not  given  there,  is,  it  is  helieved, 

dislike  to  a  letter  which  occupied  more  than      quite   authentic.      When   Minister   at  , 

one  page,  and  that  he  always  began  his  own,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  obtain  posses- 

and  expected  that  all  addressed  to  him  should  sion   of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  one 

begin,  at  the  top  of  the  page.     This,  and  a  of  his  colleagues.      All  other  means  having 

subsequent  one,  dated  Sept.  24,  form  no  excep-  failed,  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue  an  in- 

tioii  to  the  rule.     This,  consisting  of  four  lines       trigue  with  Madame  de ,  a  near  relation 

and  a  half  only,  is  written  at  the  very  top  of  a  of  the  minister  in  question,  and  through  her 

sheet  of  letter-paper,  the  address  being  quite  obtained  the  papers.     M.P.  for  Christchurch 

at  the  bottom  ;  the  signature  is  in  a  very  small  in  the,  intervals  of  his  diplomatic  employments 

cramped   writing.     The  other  letter  is   pre-  in  the  parliaments  of  1768,  1780,  and  1784. 

cisely  similar,  it  consists  of  four  lines  only.  3  Francis,   Marquis   of  Carmarthen,   after- 

2  Sir  James  Harris,  K.B.,  created  Lord  wards,  March  23,  1789,  5th  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Malmesbury  Sept.  19,  1788,  and  made  Earl  of  b.  Jan.  29,  1751,  d.  Jan.  31,  1799 ;  m.  1st, 
Malmesbury  Dec.  29,  1800,  b.  April  9,  1746,  Nov.  29,  1773,  Amelia,  dau.  and  sole  heir  of 
d.  Nov.  21 ,  1820  ;  m.  July  28, 1777,  Harriet  Robert,  4th  and  last  Earl  of  Holderness  ;  2nd, 
Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  George  Amyand,  Bait.  At  Oct.  11,  1788,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Thomas 
the  date  of  this  despatch  he  was  Minister  at  Anguish,  Esq.,  a  Master  in  Chancery.  A 
the  Hague.  lie  was  employed  in  the  Diplo-  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  then  Lord  Cham- 
matic  Service  at  Madrid,  Berlin,  St.  Peters-  berlain  to  the  Queen  from  1776  to  1780  ; 
burgh,  the  Hague,  Paris,  and  Lisle,  almost  Secretary  of  State  from  Dec.  1783  to  June, 
without  interruption,  from  1767  till  1797.  1791  ;  M.P.  for  Eye  for  a  few  months  in 
His  correspondence,  published  by  the  present  1774,  and  for  Helston  for  about  as  long  in 
Lord  Malmesbury,  proves  that,  in  his  anxiety  1775.  Called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
to   obtain   information,    he   was   not   always  Baron  Osborne  May  14,  1776. 

very    scrupulous    as    to    the    means.       One 

VOL.  I.  O 
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remains  in  the  territory  of  the  States,  which  he  probably  will  get 
out  of  on  Tuesday.  He  then  is  to  pass  for  a  valet-de-chanibre  of 
Stepney,1  going  to  settle  his  master's  affairs,  and  to  pass  through 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  where  he  is  to  inquire  for  Lord  Comwallis ; 
and  then  to  proceed  for  Berlin,  where,  if  he  does  not  find  him, 
Mr.  Ewart 2  will  at  least  put  hiin  on  the  right  scent.  As  I  foresaw 
the  Princess  of  Orange 3  would  and  must  know  indeed  ultimately 
of  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  I  felt  the  chance  of  losing  her  confidence, 
if  I  kept  the  despatching  Brooks  a  secret  from  her.  I  did  not  there- 
fore only  make  a  virtue,  but  a  civility  (full  as  essential  in  politics) 
of  necessity,  and  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  mail  which 
brought  me  your  last  letters  I  went  to  the  House  in  the  Wood,4 
under  the  pretence  of  introducing  Lady  Mary  Duncan,5  who  is  now 
here,   and    told    her  I   had   despatched   a  special  messenger  to 

Mr.  Ewart 

I  am  sure  you  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  my  having  made  Lady 
Mary  Duncan  subservient  to  political  purposes ;  but  I  would  have 
employed  her  even  in  a  more  preposterous  way,  if  it  had  been 
essential  towards  carrying  a  material  point.         t  am  £c> 

J.  Harris. 

Earl  Coenwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  ROSS,  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1785. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Breslaw  a  long  and  confidential  letter, 
but  when  I  read  it  over,  I  was  afraid  to  send  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
fire.  You  shall  have  a  full  detail  when  I  come  to  England,  which 
will  be  about  the  end  of  next  month.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
whole,  from  the  first  person  I  met,  I  have  been  throughout  rather 
disappointed.  I  intend  after  the  Potzdam  manoeuvres,  which  end 
the  23rd,  to  go  to  Cassel,  and  return  to  the  Magdeburg  inspection, 
which  is  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,6  on  the  10th,  11th,  and 
1 2th  October,  and  then  return  directly  to  England.  Our  old  General, 
Duke  Ferdinand,  looked  much  better  than  I  expected,  and  received 

1  Sir  John  Stepney,  7th  Bart.,  b.  1744;  3  Wife  of  William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange, 
d.   Oct.  1811,   unm.      M.P.   for  Monmouth  b.  Aug.  7,  1751,  d.  June  9,  1820. 
Boroughs  from  Nov.   1767,  to  March,  1788.  4  The  residence  of  the  Stadtholder,  situated 
The  third  Bart.  m.  .Tustina,  dan.  of  Vandyke.  at  the  extremity  of  the  large  wood,  nearly  two 
Sir   John   was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  Hague, 
well-known  Sir  Thomas  Stepney.  5  Lady  Mary  Duncan,  d.  of  Sackville,  7th 

2  Joseph  Ewart,  b.  1759;  d.  Jan.  27, 1792;  Earl  of  Thanet,  b.  1723,  d.  (according  to 
m.  1785,  Elizabeth  Frederique,  Comtesse  von  Collins)  July  5,  1806;  m.  Sept.  10,  1763, 
Wartersleben.  He  was  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Sir  William  Duncan,  Bart.,  Physician  to  the 
Stepney  in  1783,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  King,  and  uncle  to  the  1st  Lord  Duncan. 
Berlin  from  1785  to  1787,  and  then  Minister  6  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was,  in  1758, 
there  to  Dec.  1791.  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
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ine  very  graciously.  Abercromby,1  Musgrave,2  Syines,3  and  the  pre- 
cise and  buckram  Dundas 4  are  here.  La  Fayette 5  and  I  were  the 
best  friends  possible  in  Silesia.  He  is  gone  to  Vienna,  but  returns 
for  the  Potzdam  manoeuvres.  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
business 6  which  you  know  of,  as  well  as  I  could  expect.  You  must 
suspend  your  curiosity  on  all  the  subjects  which  I  have  not  touched 
upon,  till  my  return  to  England. 

Your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Cornwallis. 

Joseph  Ewart,  Esq.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
MY  LOED,  Berlin,  Aug.  30,  1785. 

.  .  .  Every  possible  mark  of  attention  was  shown  by  the 
King  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis and  General  Grenville  had  the  honour  to  dine  every  day  with 
His  Majesty I  have,  &c, 

JOS.  EWABT. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private  and  Confidential.] 
MY  LORD,  St.  James's,  Sept.  2,  1785. 

Count  Lusi,  the  Prussian  Minister,  having  repeatedly  men- 
tioned to  me  the  King,  His  Master's,  desire,  of  having  it  in  his  power 
to  communicate  to  His  Majesty,  by  the  means  of  some  confidential 
person,  his  sentiments  respecting  the  present  general  state  of  Europe, 
I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  it  is 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  acquaint  the  King  of  Prussia 
of  your  being  duly  authorised  to  confer  with  His  Majesty  on  any 
points,  which  it  may  appear  to  him  expedient  to  communicate  to  the 

1  Colonel  Abercromby,  afterwards  Lieut.-  Dundas,  K.B.,  b.  1735,  d.  Feb.  15,  1820, 
General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  m.  Charlotte,  dan.  of  General  Oliver  De  Lancy, 
K.B.,  Colonel  2nd  Dragoons,  b.  Oct.  7,  1734,  a  General  and  Colonel  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
d.  March  28,  1801,  of  wounds  received  at  the  Commander-in-chief  from  March,  1809,  to 
battle  of  Alexandria,  March  21  ;  m.  Nov.  17,  May,  1811.  He  was  the  first  officer  who 
1767,  Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Menzies,  Esq.,  introduced  into  the  British  army  a  uniform 
of  Fernton.  She  was  created  Baroness  Aber-  system  of  manoeuvres,  which  he  based  upon 
cromby,  May  28,  1801.  the  Prussian  model,  but  he  was  so  strict  a 

2  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Sir  Thomas  martinet  that  his  regulations  were  too  pre- 
Musgrave,  5th  Bart.,  Colonel  76th  Regt.,  b.  cise  to  be  always  carried  out,  and  they  have 
1737,  d.  Dec.  31,  1812,  unmarried.  since  been  much  modified. 

3  Lieut.-Colonel  Richard  Symes,  afterwards  6  Lord  Cornwallis  never  again  met  La 
Lieut.-Colonel  53rd,  and  a  Brigadier-General,  Fayette,  of  whose  talents  and  judgment  he 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  July  had  not  a  high  opinion,  though  he  thought 
2,  1794,  and  d.  shortly  afte*  him  well  meaning. 

4  Colonel,  afterwards  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  6  The  mission  to  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

o  2 
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King  in  the  most  secret  and  confidential  manner ;  at  the  same  time 
your  Lordship  will  not  fail  to  assure  His  Prussian  Majesty  of  the 
lung's  friendship  and  good  will  towards  him. 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  open  a  more  direct 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  England,  I  am  apt  to  believe  ori- 
ginates rather  in  a  desire  of  sounding  the  intentions  of  this  Court, 
than  from  any  real  intention  of  a  fair  and  candid  communication 
either  of  future  views  or  even  of  present  opinions  :  it  behoves  us, 
however,  at  all  events  to  cultivate  this  apparent  friendly  conduct  on 
the  part  of  that  Prince,  and,  by  not  committing  ourselves,  meet  him 
precisely  upon  his  ground. 

I  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  your  Lordship,  previous  to  your 
departure  for  Berlin,  that  before  any  serious  connexion  could  be 
entered  into  with  Prussia,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
how  far  that  power  might  be  depended  upon  in  respect  to  France, 
and  whether  the  former  intercourse  between  them  was  either  dimi- 
nished or  maintained  ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  could  pro- 
bably totally  break  that  intercourse  would  be  the  King  of  Prussia 
discovering  some  new  plan  of  aggrandizement,  projected  by  the 
Emperor  in  concert  with,  and  to  be  supported  by,  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. Should  such  an  event  take  place,  this  country  must  then 
give  up  all  hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor ;  at  the  same  time 
Prussia  could  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  France  ;  and 
in  that  case  it  might  be  prudent  for  England  and  Prussia  to  form  a 
more  close  and  intimate  connexion. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  will  be  highly  expedient  to  listen 
with  attention  to  any  proposal  the  King  of  Prussia  may  make,  either 
in  respect  to  the  fiiture  conduct  of  the  two  Courts  in  Russia  or  in 
Holland,  or  to  the  general  system  he  may  think  they  should  pursue 
in  case  the  Emperor  and  France  should  evidently  be  acting  in 
concert,  so  as  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  attempting 
any  new  project  of  aggrandizement  or  ambition. 

Every  degree  of  information  in  regard  to  that  Prince's  sentiments 
upon  these  points  will  be  of  importance  for  His  Majesty  to  be 
apprized  of;  and  the  high  opinion  which  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  entertains  of  your  Lordslnp's 
character,  will  probably  induce  him  to  be  more  communicative  to 
you  upon  these  subjects,  than  to  any  other  person  His  Majesty  could 
have  honoured  with  so  confidential  a  commission. 

Your  Lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  it  is  our  wish  rather  to  listen  to  what  may  be 
proposed  by  His  Prussian  Majesty  than  to  make  any  direct  proposal 
on  our  part.    Former  transactions  have  convinced  this  Court  of  the 
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great  caution  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  transaction  with  so 
artful  as  well  as  so  experienced  a  character  in  every  branch  of 
political  intrigue ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  us  more  than  ever,  at  a 
moment  like  the  present,  to  proceed  with  that  degree  of  caution 
and  circumspection  as  will  neither  engage  us  too  deeply  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  other,  prevent  that  Prince  from  listening  to  any 
proposals  of  a  more  direct  tendency  towards  friendship  and  alliance, 
should  future  circumstances  oblige  us  to  wish  for  such  a  connexion. 
Your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  (whenever  you  think 
proper  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  any  conversation  you  may  have 
with  the  King  of  Prussia)  to  send  your  letters  by  some  safe  con- 
veyance to  Sir  James  Harris  at  the  Hague,  who  will  take  care  to 
forward  them,  as  the  common  post  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted. 

I  am,  &c, 

Carmarthen. 

Joseph  Ewart,  Esq.,  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

[Private.] 
MY  LORD,  Berlin,  Sept.  10,  1785. 

.  .  .  Lord  Cornwallis  not  having  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing in  private  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  Silesia,  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship,  by  his  particular  direction,  an 
account  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  since  his  arrival  here. 

As  it  was  necessary  His  Prussian  Majesty  should  be  prepared 
for  giving  an  audience  at  Potzdam,  I  accompanied  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  Mons.  Hertzberg's  !  on  the  8th  ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  communication  made  to  that  Minister  in  his  Lordship's  own 
words : — That  the  King  had  commanded  me  to  assure  His  Prussian 
Majesty  that  the  connexion  formed  between  them  by  the  Germanic 
Association  gave  him  great-  satisfaction,  especially  as  he  hoped  it 
might  lead  to  a  more  intimate  and  closer  connexion  between 
England  and  Prussia,  which  was  a  thing  His  Majesty  most  earnestly 
desired.  That  although  the  finances  of  England  had  suffered  by  tile 
late  expensive  war,  yet  that  had  not  been  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  those  of  her  rivals ;  and  by  the  plan  of  strict  economy  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  her  commerce,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  England  would  be  'able  to  support  her  weight  and 
dignity  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.     That  Lord  Carmarthen 

1  Ewald  Frederick,   Comte   de  Hertzberg,  in"  the  public  service,  and  during  most  of  thai 

Minister  at  War,  b.  Sept.  2,  1725,  d.  May  27,  time  assisting  the  Comte  de  Finckenstein  m 

1795,  m.   Hyma    Maria,   Baroness    Inn   and  the  Foreign  Department. 
Knyphausen.     He  had  been  nearly  50  years 
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had  assured  Hie  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  entertained  the 
same  wishes  winch  His  Majesty  had  expressed,  and  would  be  glad, 
by  endeavouring  to  render  mutual  good  services,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fimi  and  lasting  alliance.  That  I  (Lord  Comwallis)  was 
charged  with  no  negotiation,  having  been  commanded,  as  a  Military 
man,  to  see  the  Prussian  troops  ;  -and  that  His  Majesty  and  His 
Ministers  seizing  such  an  opportunity  of  making  these  strong  pro- 
fessions of  His  Majesty's  friendship,  was  a  convincing  proof  how 
sincerely  they  preferred  a  Prussian  alliance  to  that  of  any  other 
power. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  Mons.  Hertzberg's  senti- 
ments expressed  on  the  occasion,  as  they  have  already  been  so  often 
mentioned  to  your  Lordship,  and  he  immediately  wrote  an  account 
of  this  conversation  to  the  King.  But  as  Lord  Comwallis  made 
nearly  the  same  communication  to  Count  Finckenstein x  yesterday, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  account  of  his  very  favourable 
answer.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  should  have  the  immediate 
opportunity  of  acquainting  the  King  his  master  verbally  with  liis 
Lordship's  report,  and  that  he  was  persuaded  he  would  be  highly 
sensible  of  so  respectable  a  testimony  of  the  King's,  and  of  the 
nattering  mark  of  attention  shown  by  His  Majesty  and  His  Ministers 
in  the  employing  his  Lordship  to  give  such  assurances.  That  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
professions  to  England,  after  the  eventual  engagements  which  had 
been  already  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
two  Courts,  which  coincided  so  perfectly  in  every  point.  And  that 
as  the  great  object  of  both  was  the  preservation  of  peace,  His 
Prussian  Majesty  conceives  that  every  purpose  could  be  answered 
at  present  by  a  general  concert  of  measures,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  our  respective  rivals,  by  contracting  a  formal  alliance. 
But  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  lung  of  .Prussia  was  ready  to  render 
every  service  in  his  power  to  England,  which  might  not  be  incom- 
patible with  our  mutual  pacific  system.  And  could  we  ever  succeed 
to  detach  Kussia  from  the  alliance  with  Austria,  His  Prussian  Majesty 
would  no  longer  preserve  his  present  precautions,  but  be  ready  to 
enter  into  the  closest  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

Last  night  Mons.  Hertzberg  showed  me  the  King's  answer  to 
him,  in  which,  after  approving  of  what  had  passed  in  the  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Comwallis,  he  orders  liim  to  acquaint  Ins  Lordship 

1  Charles    Guillaumc,   Comte  de    Finckcn-  50th  anniversary  of  his  entering  the  public 

otein,  b.  Feb.  11,  1714,  d.  Jan.  3,  1800;  m.  service  Jan.  5,  1799.     He  was  Minister  for 

May,  1743,  Sophia  Henrietta  Susan,  Countess  Foreign  Affairs,  and  practically  Prime  Minis- 

Finckenstein  Silgenberg.      He  celebrated  the  ter,  for  many  years. 
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with  his  intention  of  speaking  to  liim  fully  at  Potzdam,  and  of  then 
delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  different  subjects. 

I  next  waited  on  Count  Einckenstein,  who  likewise  told  me  in 
the  strongest  terms  his  wish  to  open  himself  to  Lord  Comwallis 
without  reserve ;  and  that  His  Majesty  desired  his  Lordship  would 
accompany  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  to  Potzdam  on 
the  17  th  for  that  purpose. 

The  Prussian  Minister  farther  told  me  the  King  had  repeated 
Ins  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  closest  intimacy  with  His  Majesty, 
both  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  all  that  could  be  required  of  liim  on  the  above- 
mentioned  pacific  principles. 

That  His  Majesty  had  again  particularly  mentioned  the  Russian 
Minister's  observing  that  he  thought  some  source  of  contention 
might  soon  spring  up  between  the  Imperial  Courts,  winch  the 
English  Minister  at  Petersburgh  might  have  it  in  Ins  power  to 
increase,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  wished-for  change  ;  repeating  that 
he  would  then  contract  whatever  engagements  Great  Britain  might 
think  proper. 

Count  Finckenstein  also  informed  me  that  he  had  spoken  to 
liim  fully  with  relation  to  Holland,  particularly  insisting  on  the 
caution  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
embarrassments  of  the  Stadtholder ;  but  that  His  Majesty  did  not 
entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
system  in  the  Republic,  whatever  might  happen  at  the  present 
moment. 

Lord  Comwallis  desires  me  to  add,  that  the  King  of  Prussia's 
offers  to  Great  Britain  of  Ins  good  offices,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
risking  a  rupture,  could  only  relate  to  the  measures  which  may  be 
thought  advisable  in  Holland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Jos.  Ewakt. 


Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  Sir  James  Harris. 

[Secret  and  Confidential.] 
MY  DEAR  SIR,  St.  James's,  Sept.  19,  1785. 

The  K.  of  P.  is  outrageous  with  poor  Lusi  for  having  inti- 
mated the  expediency  of  writing  to  Lord  Comwallis  upon  the 
subject  of  a  nearer  connexion  between  the  two  Courts.  He  tells 
him  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  effronterie  which  deserves  the  most 
exemplary  punishment ;  in  another  letter  supposes  he  must  have 
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le  diable  au  corps  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion,  and 
threatens  him  with  his  heaviest  displeasure  if  not  more  discreet  in 
future.  His  poor  penitent  Minister  sends  a  copy  of  a  despatch  for 
his  justification ;  and  after  wishing  rather  to  sacrifice  his  life  than 
incm-  liis  master's  displeasure,  throws  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
that  mild  and  merciful  monarch.  Had  his  P.  M.  seen  my  letter 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  need  not  have  been  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  our  pressing  him  to  form  an  alliance,  as  the  chief  purport  of 
my  despatch  was  directing  his  Lordship  to  get  all  possible  informa- 
tion from  H.  M.,  and  in  return  to  give  him  as  many  civil  words 
as  possible,  but  not  to  commit  this  Court  in  the  smallest  degree 
by  the  remotest  idea  of  anything  like  an  alliance.  The  dread 
of  such  a  proposal  expressed  in  the  letters  to  L.  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  I  think,  of  the  French  influence  still  remaining  in  full  force 
at  Berlin,  notwithstanding  any  professions  to  the  contrary  ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  I  am  not  sorry  for  its  still  continuing,  as  I  cannot  but 
think  that  circumstance  alone  will  contribute  more  than  anything, 
to  the  revival  of  the  old  system.  In  the  meantime,  however,  our 
language  must  be  as  friendly,  and  our  conduct  as  respectful  and 
attentive  as  ever,  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.  In  short,  we  should 
make  it  as  useful  to  us  as  possible,  without  ever  trusting  it  for  a 
moment.  I  am,  &c, 

Carmarthen. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

[Private.] 
MY  LORD,  Potzdam,  Sept.  20,  1785. 

I  have  endeavoured  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  to 
transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  heads  of  what  His  Prussian  Majesty 
said  to  me  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  apartment  at  Sans  Souci. 
On  my  reading  over  the  paper  to  the  Duke,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
I  had  stated  every  thing  very  exactly,  and  had  left  out  nothing  that 
was  in  any  degree  material.  The  Duke  further  said  that  he  was 
convinced  the  King  had  spoke  his  real  sentiments  without  any 
reserve,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  present  during  my  interview  with  His  Majesty,  and 
it  certainly  affixes  a  much  greater  weight  to  every  thing  that 
passed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  King  was  taken  ill,  and  yesterday 
morning  we  were  much  alarmed  about  him.    It  appears  to  have  been 
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the  gout  that  attacked  his  stomach  ;  and  as  it  has  now  fallen  into 
his  foot,  I  should  apprehend  there  is  no  danger.  Mr.  Ewart  remains 
here  all  day,  and  will  inform  your  Lordship  if  any  material  altera- 
tion should  take  place  in  regard  to  His  Majesty's  health.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  mentioning  in  the  strongest  terms  the  merit, 
assiduity,  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Ewart,  and  assuring  your  Lord- 
ship that  I  think  it  very  fortunate  that  our  business  at  this  Court 
is  in  such  able  hands.  I  propose  being  in  England  in  about  a 
month,  when  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  His  Majesty  every  information 
in  my  power  relative  to  this  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 

Heads  of  what  the  King  of  Prussia  said  to  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Sans  Souci,  the  17th  of  September,  1785. 

His  Majesty  assured  me  that  he  was  equally  desirous  of 
friendship  and  connexion  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  said 
that  we  must  first  take  a  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
That  the  balance  of  power,  which  England  had  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  supported,  was  lost :  That  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Russia  were  in  alliance  ;  and  that  Holland  was  in  the  power  of 
France,  to  whom  the  ruling  powers  were  totally  devoted. 

That  England  and  Prussia  were  isoUs,  without  any  ally  what- 
ever. That  those  two  powers  alone  were  not  a  match  for  that  mass 
which  he  had  described.  That  England  would  have  to  contend  with 
the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  perhaps  Russia  :  He  should 
have  upon  his  hands  the  armies  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ; 
that  although  from  some  fortunate  circumstances  such  a  contest  had 
been  maintained,  it  was  not  a  game  to  play  often. 

He  said  France  and  Austria  were  closely  connected,  because 
France  wished  to  be  able  to  turn  her  whole  force  to  her  Marine,  and 
against  England ;  and  that  the  Emperor's  alliance  secured  her  from 
a  continental  war.  That  this  was  so  favourite  a  point  with  France, 
that  she  even  consented  to  the  alienation  of  Bavaria,  although  it 
was  guaranteed  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts.1  He  had  heard, 
but  spoke  of  it  only  as  a  report,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  to 

1  Charles  Augustus  Chretien,  Due  de  Deux-  the  family  then  reigning  in  Bavaria,  Maximi- 

ponts,  b.   Oct.  24,  1746,  d.  Oct.  13,  1795;  lian  Joseph,  Due  de  Deuxponts  (brother  of 

m.  Feb.  13,  1774,  Amelie,  dau.  of  Frederick  Charles  Augustus),  became  Elector,  and,  Dec. 

Chretien,  Elector  of  Saxony.     In   1794,  he  1805,  King,  of  Bavaria.     The  Duchy  of  Deux- 

was  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  Bona-  ponts  now  forms  part  of  the  territories  of  that 

parte.     On  the  extinction,  Feb.  16,  1799,  of  kingdom. 
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have  the  title  of  King,  and  to  receive  a  fixed  revenue  from  the  Low 
Countries,  guaranteed  to  him  by  France ;  that  the  garrisons  were 
still  to  be  Austrian,  and  that  France  was  to  have  Namur  and 
Luxemburg. 

He  stated  that  Austria  had  hold  of  Russia,  both  by  the  Empress 
and  her  favourite  Potemkin ; 2  that  the  Emperor  flattered  the  former 
with  conquests  on  the  Turks,  and  even  with  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  latter  with  promises  of  being  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  That,  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  alarm  to  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  by  a  treaty  between  England  and  Prussia.  He  considered 
England  as  his  ally,  and  hoped  the  King  of  England  would  look  on 
him  in  the  same  light.  He  woidd  do  him  every  good  office  in  his 
power,  and  give  him  intelligence  of  every  thing  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  could  affect  or  be  prejudicial  to  him,  and  trusted 
that  His  Britannic  Majesty  would  do  the  same  in  return  to  him. 
That  a  treaty  still  subsisted  between  them,  which  he  was  willing 
to  consider  as  binding,  and  which  would  at  present  answer  every 
purpose. 

That  he  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  affairs  of  Holland,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Orange,  and  from  his  desire  of  pre- 
venting Holland  from  becoming  in  fact  a  province  to  France,  >  which 
would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  as  well  as 
those  of  England. 

That  it  was  the  plan  of  France,  after  destroying  the  Staat- 
houderat,  to  govern  the  States  by  an  ambassador.  That  he  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  counteract  this  both  in  France  and 
Holland,  and  had  already  taken  some  measures  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  convinced  violent  means  would  not  do,  unless  we  had  a 
force  to  support  them,  which  was  not  at  present  the  case.  Even  if 
a  popular  commotion  could  be  raised,  as  in  the  time  of  the  De  Wits, 
a  French  and  Austrian  army  were  on  the  borders  of  Holland,  ready 
to  support  their  party.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  interference 
and  activity  of  our  Minister  at  the  Hague  would  do  mischief  if  it 
was  discovered.  He  admitted  that  an  alliance  with  France  would 
immediately  follow  the  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and  said,  How  can 
I  prevent  it  ? — and  intimated  that  there  was  no  other  way  but  by 
declaring  war  against  all  Europe.  After  talking  much  on  this 
subject,  and  stating  that  the  treacherous  conduct  of  France  towards 
the  Republic,  and  the  disgraceful  peace  which  she  obliged  her  to 

-  Gregoire    Alexandrowich    Potemkin,    1>.      side,  when  travelling  to  Nicolaieff,  in  the  arms 
.Sept.   1736,  (1.   Oct.  15,  1791,  on  the  road-      of  his  niece,  Gomtesse  Branitzka. 
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make,1  would  certainly  render  the  ruling  party  very  unpopular,  he 
repeated  that  he  would  give  every  assistance  in  his  power  and  com- 
municate freely  with  England.  He  thought  the  Stadthulder,  to  save 
himself  from  destruction,  must  for  the  present  give  up  some  of  his 
privileges. 

He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
detach  some  of  the  powers  from  the  great  league,  and  pointed  out 
Russia  as  the  principal  object.  He  said  that  if  Russia  could  be  got 
over,  he  was  ready  to  sign  a  triple  alliance  as  soon  as  we  pleased. 
He  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England  to  gain  Russia, 
as  well  for  her  political  as  commercial  interests  ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  inspire  the  Empress  of  Russia  with  a  jealousy, 
that  the  Emperor  was  not  in  earnest  in  his  assurances  of  assisting 
her  designs  against  the  Turks ;  that  he  would  not  be  desirous  of 
exchanging  so  feeble  a  neighbour  as  the  Turk  for  one  so  powerful 
as  Russia.  His  Prussian  Majesty  likewise  was  of  opinion  that  means 
might  be  used  to  gain  Potemkin,  and  suggested  that,  if  the  Emperor 
held  him  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  being  Hospodar,  we  might  throw 
out  other  objects  to  catch  his  vanity,  and  mentioned  amongst  others 
the  crown  of  Poland.  He  was  convinced  that  Denmark  would  follow 
Russia. 

He  asked  how  we  were  with  other  powers,  and  particularly 
Portugal ;  and  said  that  he  heard  the  Prince  of  Asturias 2  was 
inclined  to  us.  He  said  he  knew  France  was  trying  to  hurt  us 
everywhere ;  that  she  had  sent  people  to  India  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  country,  but  that  they  had  returned  without  effect- 
ing anything ;  that  she  was  busily  employed  in  Ireland.  He  hoped 
we  would  lose  no  time  in  putting  our  affairs  there  on  so  safe  a 
footing  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  civil  war,  which  on  an  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  one,  France  would  not  fail  to  use  her  utmost 
efforts  to  foment. 

He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  our  finances  were  in  so  much 
better  a  comparative  state  than  those  of  France,  who,  whilst  we  had 
been  taking  the  most  efficacious  means  to  support  our  credit,  had 
been  losing  hers,  and  had  even  been  running  out  since  the  peace. 

He  admired  the  plan  of  strict  economy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  and  made  no  doubt  but  his 
great  abilities  and  integrity  would  restore  his  country  to  the  im- 

1  France   acted   as   mediator  between    the  Sept.  20. 
Emperor  and  Holland;    and,  by  her  advice,  2  Charles  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  afterwards, 

the  latter  had  sent  deputies  to  Vienna,  who,  Dec.  14,  1788,  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  b. 

July  24,  had  made  very  abject  apologies  and  Nov.  11.  174^,  d.  dan.  20,  1819  ;  m.  Sept. 

concessions.      Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  4,  1705,  Maria  Louisa,  dan.  of  Philip,  Infant 

containing  most  humiliating  terms,  were  signed  of  Spain  an  1  Duke  of  Parma. 
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portance  which  she  had  formerly  held  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and 
render  her  as  great  and  respectable  as  his  father  had  done. 

During  the  whole  conversation,  which  was  very  long  on  his  part, 
he  never  intimated  an  idea  of  a  possibility  of  a  breach  between 
France  and  Austria,  but  spoke  of  their  union  as  fixed  on  the  most 
permanent  basis.  He  never  mentioned  any  management  to  be 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  him  towards  France,  except  such  as 
would  preclude  her  from  any  plausible  pretence  of  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  him,  before  he  was  strengthened  by  proper 
alliances. 

Frederick  II.  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Monsieur  le  Lieutenant-General  de  Comwallis, — C'est  bien  a 
regret  que  je  ne  puis  avant  votre  depart  d'ici  vous  renouveller  de 
bouche  les  sentimens  d'estime  que  votre  merite  M'a  inspiree.  Je 
le  fais  par  la  prdsente,  en  reponse  a  votre  lettre  d'hier,  et  vous 
permets  en  meme  terns,  d'aller  voir  les  manoeuvres  de  mes  trouppes 
a  Magdebourg ;  priant  Sur  ce  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant- 
General  de  Comwallis,  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  et  digue  garde. 

Potzdam,  ce  24  de  Sept.  1785.  FeDERIC. 

Au  Lieut.-Ge'ne'ral  de  Comwallis,  au  service  de  S.M.B. 

Frederick  had  been  taken  ill  Sept.  18,  and  the  signature  to  this 
letter  is  hardly  legible. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  KOSS,  Hanover,  Oct.  5,  1785. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  Grenville's  going  home  to  send 
you  a  few  lines,  as  I  think  it  tolerably  safe  ;  but  as  I  am  but  just 
arrived  from  Cassel,  and  Grenville  sets  out  to-morrow  morning, 
I  have  not  time  to  say  much. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Koyal  Person l  whom  I  saw  first  does  not 
give  much  hopes,  further  than  a  great  deal  of  good  nature  and  a 
very  good  heart.  His  military  ideas  are  those  of  a  wild  boy  of  the 
Guards,  the  uniforms  and  promotions  of  that  corps,  about  which  He 
is  vehement  to  excess.  One  cannot,  however,  help  loving  him. 
There  is  no  maintien — no  distance — any  impudent  blackguard  may 
be  as  familiar  as  he  pleases.    There  is  no  chance  of  any  good  coming 

1  The  Duke  of  York. 
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but  by  his  being  kept  abroad,  and  of  the  English  being  kept  from 
him. 

My  reception  in  Silesia  was  not  flattering ;  there  was  a  most 
marked  preference  for  La  Fayette  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  the 
King's  knowing  more  of  France,  and  liking  better  to  talk  about  it, 
I  know  not.  The  cavalry  is  very  fine  ;  the  hifantry  exactly  like  the 
Hessian,  only  taller  and  better  set  up,  but  much  slower  in  their 
movements.  Their  manceuvres  were  such  as  the  worst  General  in 
England  would  be  hooted  at  for  practising ;  two  lines  coming  up 
within  six  yards  of  one  another,  and  firing  in  one  another's  faces 
till  they  had  no  ammunition  left :  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous. 
Out  of  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  I  go  to  the  inspection 
at  Magdeburg,  but  I  assure  you  I  grudge  travelling  160  miles  on  the 
worst  roads  in  Em-ope  for  it,  very  much. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  the  King  in  Silesia 
about  the  business  you  know  of ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  Berlin,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  C,  authorizing  me,  through  the  Prussian 
Ministers,  to  ask  for  a  confidential  audience.  I  was  there  honoured 
with  a  long  and  very  interesting  conference  at  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's apartments  at  Potzdam,  in  presence  of  the  Duke,  when  Fre- 
derick showed  that,  however  the  strength  of  his  body  may  be  impaired, 
the  faculties  of  Ins  mind  are  still  perfect.  I  sent  the  substance  of 
what  he  said  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  and  stated  it,  I  believe,  very 
accurately ;  at  least  the  Duke  of  B.  assured  me  that  I  was  perfectly 
correct.  The  old  man  was  taken  ill  the  next  day.  He  is  still 
indisposed,  and  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  live  out  the 
winter.  The  Prince  of  Prussia '  is  loved  to  adoration  in  that  coun- 
try, and  appears  really  to  deserve  it.  He  is  warmly  disposed  to  a 
connexion  with  England ;  but  whether  he  has  abilities  to  maintain 
the  importance  of  that  sandy  desert,  time  only  can  discover. 

I  am  concerned  and  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  loss  of  my 
poor  friend  Ducie  ; 2  it  really  for  the  moment  makes  me  unfit  to 
attend  to  anything,  and  I  fear  you  will  find  this  letter  very  confused. 
I  propose  being  in  London  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  shall  not 
quit  Germany  with  much  regret.  j  am  &c# 

Cobnwallis. 

1  Afterwards  King  of  Prussia.  20,  1774,  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Rams- 

2  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  Ducie  of  Tortworth,      den,  Bart. 
b.  Oct   26,  1733,  d.  Sept.  11,  1785;  m.  Feb. 
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The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  Joseph  Ewart,  Esq. 

SlR,  St.  James's,  Oct.  7,  1785. 

.  .  .  Your  very  interesting  despatches,  Nos.  99, 100,  and 
101,  with  their  several  inclosures,  were  received  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  last,  and  have  been  laid  before  the  King. 

In  case  Lord  Cornwallis  should  be  still  at  Berlin,  you  will  inform 
his  Lordship  of  my  having  received  his  letter,  and  of  the  King's 
satisfaction  at  the  friendly  sentiments,  as  well  as  confidential  com- 
munication upon  the  general  state  of  Europe,  which  fell  from  His 
Prussian  Majesty  in  the  conversation  which  that  Prince  held  with 
his  Lordship.     ...  I  iiavGj  &c<j 

Carmarthen. 
Sir  James  Harris  to  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

[Private.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Hague,  Nov.  1,  1785. 

.  .  .  I  had  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  conversation 
with  Lord  Cornwallis,  winch  he,  no  doubt,  will  have  repeated  to 
your  Lordship.  The  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  account  of 
that  which  passed  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his 
description  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  character  and  sentiments. 
The  idea  that  France  has  shut  the  door  to  Prussia,  and  not  Prussia 
to  France,  reconciles  a  great  deal  of  seemingly  contradictory  con- 
duct which  has  passed  under  my  eyes  for  these  last  four  months. 
Till,  however,  Prussia  acts  here,  where  she  can  act  without  danger 
and  efficaciously,  I  shall  not  consider  the  door  to  be  locked,  and 
rather  suppose  it  to  be  ajar.     ...  j  am  &c 

.     J.  Harris. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Hanover,  Nov.  29,  1785. 

Permit  me  to  return  your  Lordship  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  very  obliging  letter  of  the  8th,  which  came  safely  to  my 
hands.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  so 
perfectly  succeeded  in  removing  those  suspicions *  which  we  had 
remarked,  and  which  might  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  detri- 
ment hereafter.     By  a  letter  which  I  received  by  the  last  courier, 

1  This  alludes  to  Lonl  Cornwallis'  interview  with  Frederick. 
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I  was  very  happy  to  find  that  the  account  of  the  conversation  which 
you  have  had,  has  given  such  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  people  arc 
sensible  that  it  is  everything  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  do 
not  choose  by  tins  mode  of  conveyance  to  say  more,  but  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  write  to  you  more  fully  upon  this  subject1  by  the  first 
sure  opportunity. 

We  had  last  week  a  great  boar  hunt,  in  which  we  killed  sixty. 
Abercromby  fired  twice  at  them,  but  missed  both  times.  However, 
Thursday  next  we  shall  have  another,  when  I  hope  he  will  have 
better  success,  for  he  declares  he  shall  not  be  at  ease  till  he  has 
killed  one.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship  this  time  with  a  longer 
letter.  I  cannot  however  conclude,  without  repeating  to  your 
Lordship,  how  exceedingly  happy  I  am  in  having  had  tins  oppor- 
tunity of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  how  anxious  I  shall  ever 
be  to  keep  it  up. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Frederick. 


Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  BOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  13,  1786. 

I  had  just  sent  my  letter  to  the  post  before  I  received  yours 
of  the  9th.  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my  despatch.2  I  cannot  say 
I  have  heard  much  about  it  since  I  came  home.  The  D.  of  Glou- 
cester 3  has  not  been  ill ;  the  whole  was  a  lie,  probably  with  some 
view  as  to  public  mourning.  I  certainly  should  be  glad  of  a  regiment 
of  Guards,  but  cannot  at  present  judge  what  steps  I  could  take  in 
case  of  a  vacancy.4 

With  Lord  Lothian's 5  permission,  I  spoke  to  Lord  Carmarthen, 
who  has  promised  to  write  to  Keith,6  to  desire  him  to  employ  Lord 

1  This  letter,  if  ever  written,  has  not  been  and  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regt.  of  Guards, 
found.  4  The  three  Colonels    were   the  Duke   of 

2  The  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke 
King  of  Prussia.  of  Argyle.     The    two   latter   survived   Lord 

3  Brother  to   the  King,  b.  Nov.  23,  1743,  Cornwallis,  the  first  died   only  two  months 
d.  Aug.  25,  1805;  m.  Sept.  6,  1766,  Maria,  before  him. 

dau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.,  5  William  John,   5th  Marquis  of  Lothian, 

and   widow  of  James  2nd   Karl  Waldegraye.  K.T.,   b.  March  12,  1737,  d.  Jan.  4,  1815; 

His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  married,  m.  July  15,   1760,   Elizabeth,  only  dau.   of 

about  5  years   earlier,  Anne,   dau.   of  Simon,  Chichester  Fortescue,  Esq.  of  Dromisken,     A 

1st  Earl  of  Carhampton,  and  widow  of  Chris-  General,  and  Colonel  11th  Dragoons, 
topher  Horton,  Esq.     These   two  marriages,  6  Right  Hon.   Sir  Robert   Keith   Murray, 

which  were  announced  about  the  same  time,  K.B.,    a    Lieut.-General,    and    Colonel    10th 

were  very  offensive  to  the  King,  and  caused  Regt.,   b.   Sept.  20,  1730,  d.   July  7,  1795, 

the  introduction  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  unmarried.    Minister  at  Dresden,  Copenhagen, 

The  Duke   of  Gloucester  was  a  Field  Marshal  and  Vienna  from  1768  to  1790. 
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Aucrain,1  and  said  lie  would  let  me  know  as  soon  as  lie  got  an  answer. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  it.        Believe  me  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross. 

DEAR  EOSS,  Mansfield  Street,  Feb.  23,  1786. 

The  proposal  of  going  to  India  has  been  pressed  upon  me 
so  strongly,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  Governor-General's  being 
independent  of  his  Council,  as  intended  in  Dundas's  former  bill, 
and  having  the  supreme  command  of  the  military,  that,  much 
against  my  will,  and  with  grief  of  heart,  I  have  been  obliged  to  say 
yes,  and  to  exchange  a  life  of  ease  and  content,  to  encounter  all  the 
plagues  and  miseries  of  command  and  public  station.  I  have  this 
day  notified  my  consent,  and  shall  go  down  to-morrow  for  a  few  days 
to  Culford.  You  will  lose  no  time  in  coming  up,  as  I  shall  want 
your  assistance  immediately.  They  talk  of  sending  us  off  early  in 
April,  but  that  I  suppose  will  be  impossible. 

Yours  ever, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Mansfield  Street,  April  10,  1786. 

Understanding  that  it  is  thought  proper  that  I  should  be 
honoured  with  a  Commission  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
forces  in  India,  I  should  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  His  Majesty's  pleasure  on  this  subject.  It  is  probable 
that  Sir  Eyre  Coote's2  Commission  may  be  proposed  as  a  model ; 
but  as  it  contains  a  power  of  granting  all  commissions  below  those 
of  Colonels  of  Regiments,  and  as  I  understand  that  His  Majesty  has 
expressed  a  strong  disinclination  to  delegate  such  power  in  time  of 
peace,  I  would  by  no  means  desire  to  press  the  insertion  of  it  in 

1  William,  Earl  of  Ancram,  afterwards  6th  2  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.B.,  b.   1726, 

Marquis  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  b.  Oct.  4,  1764,  d.  April  30,  1783;  m.  July  8,  1763,  Susan, 

d.  April  27,  1824;   in.   1st,  April  14,  1793,  d.  of  Charles  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Governor  of 

Henrietta,  dap.  of  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Buck-  St.  Helena.     He  was  among  the  most  distin- 

iughamshire  (whose  previous  marriage  with  guished  of  the  British  Commanders  in  India, 

Somerset,  1st  Earl  of  Belmore,  had  been  < Us-  and  had  acquired  the  devoted  attachment  of 

solved  by  Act  of  Parliament);  2nd,  Dec.  1,  the  sepoys. — See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xviii. 

L806,  Harrriet,  dau.  of  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of  p.  390. 
Buccleuch. 
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my  Commission.     I  likewise  beg  tliat  it  may  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  expect  any  pay  '  from  tliis  appointment. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Mansfield  Street,  April  14,  1786. 

As  I  find  you  did  not  see  the  King  yesterday,  I  take  the 
liberty,  as  time  presses,  to  remind  you  of  the  dormant  commission 
of  Adjutant-General  for  Eoss.  The  King  spoke  of  it  to  Fawcett  in 
terms  of  the  most  perfect  approbation.  You  might  probably  by 
letter  receive  the  King's  orders  to  notify  Iris  pleasure  on  this  head 
to  the  War  Office.  I  have  not  inquired  about  my  own  commission, 
but  conclude  that  everything  is  done  about  it.  I  trust  to  your 
kindness  in  expediting  this  business  with  earnestness. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Portsmouth,  April  30,  11  a.m.,  1786. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law  relative  to  the  sign  manual.  The  packet  is  just  arrived, 
and  I  found  the  despatches  from  the  India  House  here,  so  that  we 
shall  certainly  sail  to-morrow  morning  if  the  wind  continues  fair. 
Be  assured  of  my  sincere  good  wishes  to  yourself  and  Lady  Sydney, 
and  all  your  family. 

And  believe  me,  most  affectionately, 

Cornwallis. 
Ross  desires  me  to  present  his  best  respects. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  BisHor  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAR  JAMES,  St.  Helens,  May  5,  1780. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  one  from  William,  for 
which  I  beg  you  will  thank  him.  Our  wind  continues  as  contrary 
as  possible.    I  hope  you  will  continue  to  write  to  me.    Your  account 

1  The    salary    of    Governor-General    was      when  on  service.     Fifteen  months  in  the  field 
25,000/.,  and  of  Commander-in-chief  6000/.       cost  him  nearly  30,000/. 
Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  draw  the  latter  even 

P 
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of  Broine  gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  much 
trouble  about  the  house,  and  rather  wish  that  General  Fawcett  had 
taken  it  at  once  off  your  hands. 

Your  truly  affectionate  brother, 

COItNWALLIS. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Fairford.1    If  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
or  yourself  should  see  him,  you  may  say  I  will  attend  to  it. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAR  JAMES,  Back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  May  6,  1 1  A.M.,  1786. 

.     .     .     We  have  just  got  under  sail,  and  shall,  if  the 
wind  stands,  get  down  Channel.     .     .     .  ?j     yours  &c. 

COENWALLIS. 

1  Arthur,   Lord  Fairford,    afterwards  2nd  to  March,  1 784 ;  and  in  Ireland,  as  Lord  Kil- 

Marquis  of  Downshire,  b.  March  3,  1753,  d.  warlin,  for  the  county  of  Down,  from  June, 

Sept.   1,   1801  ;  m.  June   29,   1786,  Mary,  1776,  till  he  became  a  j.eer,  Oct.  13,  1793. 

Baroness  Sandys  in  her  own  right.     Sat  in  His  name  will  occur  frequently  in  the  years 

England,   as   Lord   Fairford,  for   Lostwithiel,  1798  et  scq. 
Nov.  1774  to  1780,  and  then  for  Malmeshury, 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

I  N  D  I  A. 

Additional  powers  conferred  on  the  Governor-General  —  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India 
Bill  —  Illegal  treaties  with  Native  Princes  —  State  of  the  Company's  troops 

—  Lord  Cornwallis's  habits  and  mode  of  life  —  Conduct  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment —  Abuses  in  recruiting  Company's  army  —  Corruption  of  Civil  Servants 

—  Trade  with  China  —  Creditors  of  Native  Princes. 

In  preparing  this  portion  of  these  volumes,  it  has  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  compress  the  large  mass  of  materials  into  a 
reasonable  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  continuous 
account  of  the  political  career  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  explain 
his  motives  for  the  vast  changes  he  introduced. 

In  making  the  selection,  many  interesting  letters  have  been 
inevitably  omitted,  but  this  has  arisen  from  a  reluctance  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  papers  already 
published  have  very  seldom  been  reprinted,  except  when  they  were 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zemhidari  settlement,  to  complete 
the  narrative  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Some 
others,  mostly  of  great  length,  have  been  tln-own  into  the  Ap- 
pendix, but  they  will  be  found  well  deserving  an  attentive 
perusal,  by  those  who  desire  accurate  information  of  the  principles 
which  guided  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  wish  to  read  the  details  of  his 
campaigns. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Dundas  first  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Governor-General 
of  India.  In  the  interval  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Addi- 
tional power  had  been  conferred  on  the  Governor-General,  and 
various  checks  were  introduced,  rendering  less  probable  the 
continuance  of  the  abuses  of  winch  complaints  had  previously 
been  so  justly  made.  The  great  administrative  talents,  the  firm 
decision,  and  the  commanding  intellect  of  Lord  Clive1  and  Mr. 
Hastings,2  had  under   all    disadvantages,    succeeded  generally  in 

1  Robert  Lord  Clive,  in  Ireland,  so  created       Edmund  Maskelyne,  Esq.,  of  Purton. 
Dec.  21,  1761  ;    b.  Sept.  29,   1725,  d.  Nov.  2  Right  Hon."  Warren  Hastings,  b.  Pec.  6, 

22,1774;   m.  Feb.  1753,  Margaret,  dan.   of       1732,   d.    Aug;.   22,    1818.      He    was    twice 

p  2 
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securing  for  the  Chief  of  the  Government,  such  influence  as 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  own  plans  into  execution.  But  in  one 
well  known  instance,  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  overruled 
by  colleagues,  whose  temper  and  vanity,  added  to  a  total  igno- 
rance both  of  the  wants  of  India  and  of  the  policy  winch  ought  to 
have  been  pursued,  led  them  effectively  to  thwart  the  more  ju- 
dicious course  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  anxious  to  follow.  When, 
however,  as  too  frequently  happened,  power  fell  into  inferior  hands, 
all  the  vices  of  the  system  became  prominent ;  peculation  reigned 
without  control,  and  the  rule  of  the  British  in  India  became  a 
curse  to  the  country. 

Antecedent  to  1773,  the  Councils  at  the  several  Presidencies 
were  composed  of  numerous  members,  over  whom  the  Governor 
had  no  positive  control.  Nor  could  he  or  his  Council  feel  any  con- 
fidence that  the  policy  adopted  one  year  would  not  be  reversed  in 
the  next.  In  those  days  all  the  twenty-four  Directors  were  elected 
annually,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors  more  than  once  availed 
themselves  of  their  power  to  change  nearly  the  whole  body, 
and  thus  to  overturn  former  determinations.  To  receive  large 
dividends  was  the  great  object  of  the  Proprietors,  and  provided 
such  were  supplied,  they  cared  little  by  what  means  the  necessary 
resources  were  obtained.  A  Clive  might  refuse  to  obey  their 
directions,  but  even  a  Hastings  was  often  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  his  masters. 

Under  the  Act  of  1773,  the  Directors  were  elected  for  four 
years,  six  going  out  annually  in  rotation.  A  Governor-General 
and  four  Councillors  were  appointed  for  Fort  William,  with  a 
limited  authority  over  the  subordinate  Presidencies,  but  the 
Governor-General  had  no  greater  power  than  his  colleagues,  except 
that  when  the  votes,  including  his  own,  were  equal,  he  had  the 
power  of  giving  a  second.  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  under  this  Act,1 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages  to  discuss  his 
administration.  He  left  Calcutta  February  8th,  1785,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.   afterwards  Sir  John  Macpherson.2      Meantime 

married.    His    second   marriage,  Oct.   1777,  June  10,  1786;   b.  1745,  d.  Jan.  12,  1821. 

was  with   Marian  Baroness  Imhoff,  who  had  lie  went  to  India  in  17(37,  and  was  soon  cm- 

prcviously  divorced  her  first  husband.  ployed  by  some  of  the  native  princes,  in  whose 

1  The  members  of  the  first  Supreme  Council  pecuniary   transactions   he   was   speedily  in- 

were   named   in   the  Bill.       They  were  Mr.  volved,  much  to    his    own  advantage.     The 

Hastings,  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  made  him  his  agent  in 

.Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Harwell.    Of  these,  Mr.  England,  and  was  always  supposed  to  bring 

Harwell  only,  supported  Mr.  Hastings.  him,   and  five  others  into  Parliament.      He 

-  Sir  John   Macpherson,   Bart.,  so  created  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
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the  affairs  of  India  had  excited  a  strong  interest  and  much  party 
feeling  at  home.  Two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  appointed — the  one  a  Select,  the  other  a  Secret  Committee. 
Twelve  reports  emanated  from  the  first,  and  six  from  the  latter, 
drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  these  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  Bill  in  1783.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  and  carried  a  Bill,  differing  in  many  important  points 
from  Mr.  Fox's. 

Mr.  Pitt  established  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  six  Privy 
Councillors,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  a  Secretary  of  State  acting  as 
President.  Tins  Board  was  invested  with  the  superintendence,  and 
in  fact  with  the  complete  control,  of  all  the  civil,  military,  and 
revenue  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  their  authority  extended  to 
rejecting  any  despatch  prepared  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
substituting  one  drawn  up  by  themselves. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  Directors,  as  fixed  in  1773,  was  main- 
tained. But  instead  of  all  questions  being  submitted  to  the  whole 
Court,  a  Secret  Committee,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  named 
by  the  Court,  was  alone  to  be  intrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  any 
matters  requiring  secrecy,  especially  such  as  related  to  peace  or 
war. 

In  each  Presidency  there  was  a  Governor  and  three  Members 
of  Council,  the  Governor,  as  before,  having  only  a  casting  vote ; 
but  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Fort  William  had  supreme  authority 
over  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  might  if  necessary  even  suspend 
any  or  all  of  the  governing  body  in  those  Presidencies. 

The  great  new  feature  in  this  Bill,  was  a  clause  restricting  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  from  declaring  or  commencing  hostilities  against 
any  native  prince,  or  entering  into  any  defensive  or  offensive  treaty, 
which  might  involve  the  Company  in  war;  or  guaranteeing  the 
dominions  of  any  prince,  unless  hostilities  should  have  been  com- 
menced, or  preparation  made  for  the  attack  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, or  of  those  of  any  prince  whose  territories  had  already  been 
guaranteed. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  always  felt  that  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  Governor-General  by  the  Act  of  1773  were  far  too  limited, 
and  tliis,  among  other  reasons,  made  him  reluctant  to  accept  that 
office  when  tendered  to  him  in  1782.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the 
bill  of  1784  entirely  removed  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  till  he 

Jan.  9,  1781.    M.  P.  for  Cricklade  from  April,       stature,  and   went   by    the    name   of  "The 
1779,  to  May,  1782,  and  for  Horsham  Sept.       Gentle  Giant." 
1796  to  June,  1802.     He  was  a  man  of  large 
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was  assured  by  the  Government  that  his  objections  should  be  obvi- 
ated, that  he  finally  consented  to  go  to  India. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  16),  but  it 
did  not  receive  the  royal  assent  till  after  he  had  left  England.  By 
it,  the  Governor-General  and  the  other  Governors  were  enabled,  in 
cases  winch  they  considered  of  emergency,  to  act  without  the  assent 
of  their  Councils,  and  even  contrary  to  their  opinion.  But  dissents 
might  be  recorded  in  writing.  The  nomination  also  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  a  seat  in  Council  was  no  longer  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  Company,  but  was  left  permissive,  as  it  had  previously  been. 

If  a  retrospective  view  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  India — of  their  rapacity,  their  corruption,  the 
oppression  they  exercised,  their  utter  ignorance  in  many  instances 
of  the  country — no  powers  conferred  upon  the  Governor-General 
could  be  considered  too  great.  Nor  had  the  Court  of  Directors 
been  exempt  from  blame.  Few  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
India.  Most  were  only  anxious  to  promote  their  personal  objects. 
All,  it  may  be  said,  revelled  in  jobs.  The  check  therefore  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  most  important,  and  ever  since  that  time,  this 
system  which  in  theory  appears  so  impracticable,  has  worked  with 
singular  advantage  to  the  country. 

Compared  with  the  present  territories  of  the  Company,  their 
dominions  then  were  of  very  limited  extent.  They  had  but  lately 
emerged  from  the  position  of  a  company  of  merchants,  trading 
with  the  natives  under  permission  of  the  sovereign  princes.  The 
duties  were  collected,  coins  struck,  justice  administered,  under  the 
name  of  the  latter,  who  had  but  a  very  short  time  antecedent  to 
that  of  which  Ave  are  now  treating,  relinquished  their  claims. 
Doubts  were  then — and  even  to  a  much  later  period — entertained, 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  in  some  districts  was 
complete,  without  their  authority  having  been  recognised  by  the 
phantom  Shah  Alern.1 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  was  confined  almost  to  the  island 
on  winch  the  town  is  situated,  the  adjacent  island  of  Salsette,  a 
small  extent  on  the  main  land,  Tellicherry,  and  a  few  other  dis- 
tricts of  little  importance.  The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  more 
extensive ;  but  Bengal  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  could 

1  Shah  Alem,  son  of  Alemgir  II.  (the  Ali  eyes  were  put   out;    b.  1723,  d.  Nov.  19, 

Goher  of  Clive),  and  representative  of  the  1806.     He  was  allowed,  when  the  Company 

House  of  Tamerlane,  was  nominally  sovereign  took  possession  of  Delhi  in  1803,  to  govern 

of  Hindostan,  and  resided  at  Delhi.     He  had  that  city  and  a  small  district  round  it,  with 

no    real    power,    though    the    sunnuds    were  90,000  rupees  a  month,  but  he  was  not  per- 

always  made  out  in  his  name,  and  coins  struck  mitted  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  Hindostan  ; 

with    his  titles.     lie  was   taken  prisoner  in  his  pension  was  afterwards  raised  to  rather 

1','HS  by  Gholam   Kadir  Khan,  by  whom  hi-  more  than  15  lacs  a-vear. 
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pay  its  own  expenses,  and  it  Lad  in  fact  to  supply  the  large  defi- 
ciencies of  the  other  two.  In  it  were  comprised  many  rich  provinces, 
the  most  fertile  of  winch  were  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

Between  these  and  Bombay,  extended  a  vast  region  governed 
by  independent  princes.  The  Mohammedan  rulers,  of  whom  the 
Vizier1  at  Lucknow,  and  the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad,2  were  the  most 
powerful,  still  owned  the  nominal  rule  of  Shah  Alem,  the  unfor- 
tunate descendant  of  the  mighty  Timour.  They  termed  them- 
selves his  vicegerents,  and  exercised  the  right  of  sovereignty  in 
the  name  of  princes,  who,  fortunate  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  eyesight,  were  confined  powerless  to  the  narrow  precincts  of 
a  palace,  from  whence  then-  ancestors  had  issued  orders  which  no 
one  dared  to  disobey. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Marathas,  were  the  Peshwa3  at 
Poona — Holkar 4  at  Indore — Moodajee  Bhonsla,5  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
at  Nagpore — and  Sindia,6  whose  camp  was  for  many  years  his 
only  home,  though  he  ultimately  made  Gwalior  his  residence. 

Besides  these  powerful  sovereigns,  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic 7 
and  of  Furruckabad,8  and  the  Rajas  of  Travancore9  and  Tanjore,10 


1  The  Vizier  or  Nabob  of  Oude,  Asaf  ud 
Dowlah,  son  of  Shujah  ud  Dowlah  (who  was 
Nabob  of  Oude  in  the  time  of  Lord  Olive,  and 
d.  Jan.  1775),  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  of  Nishapur  in  Khorasan.  The  first 
of  his  ancestors  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  obtained  large  territorial  possessions, 
and  was  made  Subardar  of  Oude  in  1720  by 
the  Emperor  Mohammed  Shah.  Asaf  ud  Dow- 
lah d.  June,  1797. 

2  Asaf  Jah,  or  Nizam  Ali,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  made  himself  inde- 
pendent. Several  sons  mounted  the  throne  in 
succession,  but  July  1 8, 1 761,  Nizam  Ali,  hav- 
ing defeated  his  brothers,  became  sovereign ; 
d.  Aug.  6,  1803,  at  Hyderabad. 

3  Mahdoo  Rao  Narain,  b.  April  18,  1774, 
destroyed  himself  Oct.  27,  1795. 

4  Tookajee  Holkar  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Peshwa's  service,  and  was  chosen  by 
Ahalya  Bai,  as  well  known  for  her  private 
virtues  as  for  the  admirable  maimer  in  which 
she  governed  her  territories,  to  command  her 
forces,  for  which  he  paid  a  nuzzer  of  15,62,000 
rupees  to  the  Peshwa's  ministers.  He  ulti- 
mately obtained  an  independent  position.  He 
died  Aug.  15,  1797.  His  illegitimate  son, 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  after  much  vicissitude, 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  wars  with  the  Company. 

5  Moodajee  Bhonsla  was  brother  of  Sanogi 
Bhonsla,  the  preceding  Raja,  who  had  adopted 
his  nephew  as  his  heir,  but  on  Sanogi's  death 


Moodajee  usurped  the  power.  On  his  death, 
1788,  Raghoji,  his  nephew,  became  Raja.  He 
took  an  active  part  against  the  English,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Assaye,  where  he  ran 
away;   d.  March  22,  1816. 

6  Madajee  Sindia,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ranoji  Sindia,  who  had  originally  been  a 
private  trooper  in  the  sendee  of  the  Peshwa, 
but  rose  to  high  command,  and  acquired  ex- 
tensive property.  He  and  his  five  sons  were 
very  conspicuous  in  the  troubles  which  agitated 
the  Mogul  empire,  but  Madajee,  several  of  his 
brothers  being  dead,  obtained  possession  of  his 
father's  territories  Jan.  1761.  He  died  Feb.  12, 
1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  great -nephew, 
Dowlah  Rao  Sindia. 

7  More  commonly,  but  improperly,  called 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  Mohammed  Ali  was 
placed  on  the  nrusnud  by  the  English  in  1755  ; 
b.  1717,  d.  Oct.  13,  1795. 

8  Mozuffer  Jung  was  nabob  in  1786.  He 
was  murdered  soon  after  by  his  eldest  son, 
who  was,  on  that  account,  imprisoned  for  life 
at  Lucknow.  The  2nd  son,  Imdad  Hossein 
Khan,  was  placed  on  the  musnud,  but  in 
1802  he  ceded  his  territories  to  the  Company  ; 
b  1781,  d.  Feb.  4,  1813. 

9  Ram  Raji  Behauder,  d.  July,  1813.  In 
Travancore  they  are  Nairs,  and  therefore  in 
general  the  Princesses,  called  Tamburetties, 
governed  as  Regents.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  in  this  instance. 

10  Ameer  Sing,  d.  April,  1802 ;  deposed  in 
1798. 
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possessed  considerable  territories  on  the  coasts  of  the  Carnatic  and 
of  Malabar,  and  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  But 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  of  all  the  princes  was  Tippoo,1 
who  inherited  his  father's  bitter  enmity  towards  the  English,  without 
either  his  civil  or  military  talents. 

At  the  time  Lord  Cornwallis  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
Tippoo  was  contemplating  the  attack  upon  Travancore,  which  led 
to  his  disasters  in  1792,  and  became  the  primary  cause  of  his 
total  overthrow  in  1799. 

The  various  states  into  which  India  was  divided,  were  frequently 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  often  mutually  called  upon  the  English 
for  aid  against  their  adversaries.  In  very  few  cases  had  this  assist- 
ance been  given,  and  it  was  equally  the  wish  of  the  Ministers  in 
England  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  all  such  interference 
should  cease.  Practically  there  was  in  most  of  the  important 
Courts  an  English  resident,  whose  advice  in  critical  cases  was  fre- 
quently solicited  and  generally  followed,  but  the  position  of  some 
of  these  residents  was  to  a  certain  degree  embarrassing. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  arrival  in  India,  the  Com- 
pany did  not  assume  complete  independence.  They  admitted  that, 
with  certain  inconsiderable  exceptions,  they  held  their  territories  as 
a  kind  of  feudatories  of  the  Mogul,  or  of  some  other  nominal 
great  power,  to  whom  tribute  was  paid,  and  offerings  tendered  on 
the  accession  of  a  new  prince  or  other  important  occasions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  real  native  subject. 

Lord  Cornwallis  before  long  put  a  stop  to  this  practice, 
ordered  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  savoured  of  depen- 
dence, and  that  if  at  any  time  a  present  were  offered,  it  should 
never  be  as  an  admission  of  inferiority.  He  insisted  that  the 
Governor-General  should  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  the  equal, 
at  least,  of  every  ruler,  and  that  no  chouth  or  other  payments  should 
be  made  by  the  Company  to  any  native  prince,  except  such  pesh- 
kush  as  had  been  fixed  by  treaty,  and  made  one  of  the  stipulations 
on  the  unreserved  surrender  of  territories. 

Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  1786.  He  had  of  course  no  previous  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  mighty  empire  over  which  he  was  about  to  rule,  and 
he  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  manners,  usages,  and  language 
of  the  country.  For  information  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
on  his  Council  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Of  these,  so  many 
were  either  pledged  to  the  erroneous  policy  of  his  predecessors,  or 

1  The  date  of  Tippoo's  birth  is  uncertain.       Colonel  Wilks  fixes  it  in  Jan.  1753.     Killed 
By  pome    it    is   said    to   be    in   1739.      But       in  the  storm  of  Seringapalam  May  4,  1790. 
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were  implicated  in  the*  malversations  which  had  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed, that  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  selecting  able  and  honest, 
advisers.  Fortunately  among  the  residents  at  the  native  courts, 
were  some  men  of  superior  talent,  especially  Mr.  Malet '  and  Mr. 
Anderson.2  From  these  he  received  valuable  assistance,  wlnle  for 
matters  connected  with  revenue,  his  principal  reliance  was  on  Mr. 
Shore.3 

The  first  question  to  which  Lord  Cornwallis  directed  his  atten- 
tion was  one  which  admitted  of  no  delay.  Mr.  Macpherson,  who 
as  has  already  been  stated  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings,  had  availed 
himself  of  his  short-lived  power  to  enter  into  treaties  (as  illegal  as 
they  were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Company)  with  several 
of  the  native  princes  then  at  war  with  Tippoo,  and  especially  with 
the  Marathas.  The  Court  of  Directors  strongly  reprobated  this 
conduct,4  and  Lord  Cornwallis  immediately  proceeded  to  relieve 
the  Company  from  these  engagements.  So  quickly  did  he  decide 
upon  the  course  advisable  to  be  pursued,  that  his  determination 
was  communicated  to  the  several  princes  early  in  October. 

The  investigation  of  the  gross  jobs  and  corrupt  practices  which 
had  disgraced  former  governments,  occupied  much  time,  and  the 
inquiries  were  not  completed  till  the  following  year. 

The  endeavours  made  by  some  of  the  creditors  of  the  Vizier,  to 
obtain  official  interference  to  enforce  their  claims,  brought  the 
whole  subject  of  these  debts  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  not  only  refused  any  aid,  but  called  on  Mr.  Dundas  to  pursue 
a  similar  course.  He  was  equally  desirous,  in  the  case  of  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  to  leave  his  creditors  to  recover  their  debts 
as  they  could ;  but,  although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  this 
question  had  already  been  settled  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  had  decided  that  the  Nabob  should  pay 
a  fixed  sum — a  very  large  one — through  Commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  various  claims.5 

1  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet,  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  and  Go- 
Bart. ;  so  created  Feb.  12,  1791  ;  b.  1753,  d.  vernor-General  from  Oct.  1793  to  March, 
Jan.  24,  1815  ;  m.  Sept.  17,  1799,  .Susanna,       1798. 

dan.  of  James  Wales,  Esq.     He  was  at  this  4  In  a  despatch  from  the  Secret  Committee, 

time  Resident  at  Poona.         t  Sept.  20,  1786. 

2  James  Anderson,  b.  Oct.  23,  1757,  d.  5  What  was  termed  the  registered  debt,  was 
Oct.  1833;  m.  Nov.  1800,  Catherine,  dau.  of  paid  oft'  by  reguhir  instalments — 12,00,000 
Andrew  Grant,  Esq.,  a  son  of  Lord  Elchies,  of  pagodas,  or  480,000(f.  annually — and  those 
a  lord  of  session.  claims  were  discharged  by  May,  1804.     The 

3  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Shore,  Bart. ;  so  remainder  was  subjected  to  a  strict  examina- 
created  Oct.  2, 1792,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  tion,  first  by  a  committee  at  Madras,  which 
as  Lord  Teigmnouth  in  Ireland,  Oct.  24,  1797;  sat  from  1785  to  1791  without  completing 
b.  Oct.  5,  1751,  d.  Feb.  14,  1834;  m.  Feb.  their  task;  and  afterwards  by  a  commission  in 
14,  1796,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  James  Cornish,  London  nominated  in  1805,  and  assisted  by 
Esq.,  of  Teignmouth.    For  some  years  member  another  commission  at  Madras ;  an  annual  sum 
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No  measure  of  any  public  importance  was  brought  forward  this 
year,  and  as  the  peace  of  India  was  not  disturbed,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  British  dominions  were  concerned,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  able  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  the  revenue,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  immense  changes  winch  he  ultimately 
effected  in  that  branch  of  administration. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

MY  DEAE  LORD,  Madras,  Aug.  24,  1786. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  hitherto  had  a  most 
prosperous  and  expeditious  voyage.  Sir  John  Dalling's  health  has 
not  been  good,  and  he  had  determined  to  come  home  before  he 
heard  of  his  recall :  I  likewise  hear  that  Sloper  has  been  ill.  The 
most  perfect  harmony  subsists  here  ;  no  Governor-  ever  was  more 
popular  than  Sir  A.  Campbell.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mac- 
pherson,  promising  the  most  zealous  assistance  and  support. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  Viscount  Brome. 
My  dearest  Charles,  Calcutta,  Sept.  n,  hsg. 

When  you  receive  this  letter  you  will  have  been  almost  a 
year  without  hearing  from  me,  but  I  trust  you  will  not  have  forgot 
me.  I  am  always  thinking  of  you  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  I  have 
no  fear  but  for  your  health.  If  that  is  good  I  am  sure  everything 
else  will  be  right.  You  must  write  to  me  by  every  opportunity,  and 
longer  letters  than  I  write  to  you ;  for  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
business  every  day  than  you  have  on  a  whole  school-day,  and  I 
never  get  a  holiday. 

I  have  rode  once  upon  an  elephant,  but  it  is  so  like  going  in  a 
cart  that  you  would  not  think  it  very  agreeable.     Give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Hayes.1     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  his  account  of 
you.     God  bless  and  preserve  you,  and  send  us  a  happy  meeting. 
Your  most  truly  affectionate  father, 

Cornwallis. 

of    3,40,000    pagodas,    or    136,000?.,    being  debt,    that   Mr.  Burke  made   his   celebrated 

allotted  to  discharge  the  claims.     They  com-  speech,  Feb.  28,  1785,  but  which  at  the  time 

pleted  their  labours  in  March,  1830.     Some  produced  so  little  effect  upon  the  House,  that, 

idea  may  be  formed  of  the  frauds  attempted,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt 

when  it  is   stated   that   out  of  30,400,000?.  considered  a  reply  unnecessary. 
claimed,  only  2,687,000/.  was  allowed.    It  was  '  Charles  Hayes,  d.  May,  1828;  m.  Miss 

in  a  debate  with   reference  to  the  registered  ISriggs,  of  Eton. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private  and  Confidential.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Sept.  17,  178G. 

You  will  see  that  we  are  got  into  a  very  awkward,  foolish 
scrape,  by  offering-  assistance  to  the  Marattas ;  how  we  shall  get 
out  of  it  with  honour  God  knows  ;  but  out  of  it  we  must  get  some 
how,  and  give  no  troops.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
about  the  Convention l  with  the  French ;  it  is  very  unpopular  here. 
Macpherson  says  it  is  as  much  so  in  the  French  settlements. 

Sloper  has  been  and  is  still  very  ill ;  but  he  is  not  pleased  with 
his  recall.  He  is  however,  nearly  single  in  that  opinion  ;  he  has 
rode  Macpherson  without  mercy.  Many  jobs  must  be  undone  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  possible.  Macpherson  is  perfectly  cordial, 
and  all  promise  a  most  hearty  support. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Sept.  17,  1786. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  thing  to  you  now,  relative  to  Captain 
Monson.2  I  had  heard  that  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Sloper  by  your  recommendation,  and  for  that  reason  intended,  if  I 
liked  Iris  character,  to  continue  him  in  my  family.  From  what  I 
heard  of  him  at  Madras,  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  not  make 
him  my  aide-de-camp,  but  when  I  arrived  here  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  Sloper,  partly  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  partly  to  put  money 
in  his  pocket,  had  prevailed  upon  Macpherson  to  let  him  go  to  the 
Nizam,  to  offer  his  service  to  him.  Both  Sloper  and  Macpherson 
are  so  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  that  they  will  not  own  that  they 
have  given  him  any  recommendation,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
they  have  done  it.  The  sending  of  a  captain  in  the  King's  service, 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  serve  in  the 
Nizam's  army  against  his  enemies,  is  as  much,  though  not  as  effec- 

1  This  convention  was  concluded  at  the  Lord  Monson  ;  b.  Dec.  15,  1760,  d.  Dec.  26, 
Mauritius,  and  contained  various  stipulations  1807 ;  m.  Jan.  1786,  Anne,  dan.  of  John 
in  favour  of  the  French,  which  were  not  ap-  Debonnaire,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Lincoln  from  Dec. 
proved  of  by  the  English  Ministry.  After  1806  till  his  death.  He  served  a  long  time  in 
some  negotiation  the  terms  were  modified,  and  India,  and  commanded  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
a  fresh  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  as  will  be  seen  of  July  and  Aug.  1804,  when  his  corps,  con- 
in  the  subsequent  pages.  sisting  of  about   1000   Europeans  and  3000 

2  Captain,  afterwards  Colonel  the  Hon.  sepoys,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
William  Monson,  younger  son  of  John,  2nd  Holkar. 
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tually,  taking  part  in  the  war  as  if  we  had  sent  him  10,000  men. 
I  have  therefore  been  under  the  necessity  of  sending  lnm  orders  to 
join  his  regiment  immediately.  I  wish  this  to  be  explained  to  his 
family,  lest  they  thould  think  I  had  used  him  ill. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Dear  James,  Calcutta,  Sept.  is,  me. 

I  did  not  intend  writing  to  you  by  this  packet,  but  as  its 
sailing  is  deferred  for  some  hours,  I  think  it  avlU  be  some  pleasure  to 
you  to  see  under  my  hand  that  I  am  well,  and  that  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  render  some  essential  service  in  this  country. 
I  can  give  no  guess  how  I  can  manage  my  own  affairs,  as  I  have  not 
yet  begun  housekeeping.  Remittances  will  be  uncertain  as  to 
time ;  in  my  situation  I  must  be  nice  in  the  mode ;  I  am  sure  that 
I  must  live  vastly  within  my  income ;  but  we  are  paid  half  in 
money  and  half  in  certificates,  which,  although  they  bear  8  per 
cent,  interest,  are  at  13  per  cent,  discount ;  in  two  or  three  months 
I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  fully  on  this  subject.  I  long  much 
to  hear  from  England,  yet  I  dare  hardly  hope  to  do  it  in  less  than 
three  or  four  months.  They  flatter  us  with  cooler  weather  in 
another  month  ;  at  present  nothing  can  be  hotter.  I  have  written 
to  Brome — there  all  my  hopes  are  fixed  ;  if  he  continues  well,  I 
shall  broil  in  comfort.  Your  truly  affectionate  brother, 

CORNWALLIS. 

The  singular  confederacy  of  the  Marathas  is  described  at  great 
length  by  Duff,  to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details 
of  their  origin  and  history,  which  are  there  most  accurately  given. 
Their  nominal  head  was  the  Raja  of  Sattara.1  He  was  a  mere 
pageant,  spending  an  indolent  life  at  Sattara,  in  utter  inactivity, 
and  destitute  of  power,  in  fact  in  such  strict  seclusion,  that  it 
almost  amounted  to  restraint.  Like  Shah  Alern,  he  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  Rois  Faineants  of  France,  when  Charles  Martel  and  his 
father  governed  under  the  humble  title  of  Maires  du  Palais. 

The  real  authority  was  exercised  by  the  Peshwa,  a  title  wliich, 
literally  translated,  means  "  he  who  stands  before."  He  was  nomi- 
nally only  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Eaja,  but  practically  all  the 

1  The  Raja  of  Sattara  in  178(1  was  Shaho       which  they  were  kept,  renders  it  difficult  to 
Raja,  the  adopted  son  of  his  predecessor  Ram       give  very  accurate  details  about  them. 
Raja,   who  died  in  1777.     The  seclusion    in 
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Maratha  chiefs  paid  him  obedience  more  or  less  strict.  Sivagi, 
the  founder  of  the  Maratha  state,  did  possess,  and  his  immediate 
successors  partially  retained,  considerable  influence,  till  the  Peshwa, 
Balaji  Baji  Rao,  usurped  all  the  power  of  the  government.  He  con- 
verted a  large  portion  of  the  Maratha  territories  into  a  state  really 
independent,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Poona.  On  his  death  in 
June,  1761,  he  was  succeeded  successively  by  his  two  sons,  Madho 
Rao,  and  Narain  Rao.1  The  posthumous  son  of  the  latter,  Mahdoo 
Rao  Narain,  became  the  legitimate  Peshwa. 

Other  Maratha  chiefs  followed  the  example  of  Balaji  Baji  Rao, 
and  made  themselves  practically  independent,  though  still  nomi- 
nally subservient  to  the  Raja  of  Sattara,  or  rather  to  the  Peshwa. 
All  of  them  were  perpetually  making  war  upon  each  other ;  but  if 
assailed  by  any  foreign  power,  they  generally  united  and  made 
common  cause  against  the  enemy.  Their  territories  were  gra- 
dually absorbed,  one  by  one,  by  the  Company,  and  there  now 
remains  hardly  a  single  independent  Maratha  chief,  the  descendants 
of  Holkar,  Sindia,  and  the  Gaekwars,  resident  at  Indore,  Gwalior, 
and  Baroda2  perhaps  excepted.  But  even  they  retain  only  portions 
of  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  in  the  class  of  Pro- 
tected Princes. 

Minute  of  the  Governor-General. 

[Extract.] 

S<?pt.  27,  1786. 

Having  now  had  the  papers  relating  to  the  late  negocia- 
tions  between  this  Government  and  the  Marattas,  I  feel  myself 
most  forcibly  called  upon  to  request  that  this  Board  will  reconsider 
them  in  the  most  serious  manner.  That  the  offer,  through  our 
Resident  at  Poona,  to  grant  an  assistance  of  troops  from  Bombay 
to  the  Peshwa,  proceeded  from  the  warmest  anxiety  for  the  public 
good,  I  am  firmly  persuaded ;  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if 

1  Madho  Rao  was  b.  Aug.  1744,  d.  Nov.  posed,  June  3,  1818,  by  Lord  Hastings.  His 
18,  1772  ;  Narain  Rao  b.  1755,  murdered  adopted  son  is  Nana  Sahib,  whose  atrocities 
Aug.  30,  1773.  At  his  death,  his  uncle  at  Cawnpore  have  (Sept.  1857)  given  him 
Ragonath  tried  to  be  Peshwa,  but  the  birth  such  unenviable  notoriety, 
of  Mahdoo  Rao  Narain  prevented  him  from  2  Gaekwars — literally  herdsmen.  Dumnaji 
obtaining  that  dignity.  He  was  however  in  d.  in  1768.  His  eldest  son  Syagi  was  supposed 
possession  of  the  real  authority,  but  after  the  to  be  nearly  an  idiot,  and  Govind  Rao  assumed 
treaty  of  Salbye  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  reins  of  power.  But  Futteh  Sing,  the  4th 
private  life,  and  died  early  in  1784.  The  and  youngest  son,  took  up  the  cause  of  his  elder 
direction  of  affairs  then  devolved  on  Nana  brother,  and  governed,  from  1771,  as  Regent. 
Fuinaveze.  Mahdoo  Rao  Narain  was  succeeded  He  died  Dec.  21,  1789,  and  then  Manogi, 
by  a  son  of  Ragonath,  Bajee  Rao,  who  was  born  another  brother,  took  his  place.  He  died 
in  1775.  He  did  not  get  the  musnud  till  Aug.  1,  1793,  and  Govind  Rao  at  last  got  in- 
Dee.  4,  179i">,  and  with  him  terminated  the  disputed  possession,  and  held  it  till  his  death, 
dominion  of  the   1'eshwas,  when  he  was  de-  Sept.  1800,- 
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performed,  it  would  amount  to  a  direct  breach  of  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  the  first  article  of  which,  the 
contracting  parties  engage  that  "they  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly assist  the  enemies  of  each  other ;"  and  it  would  be  no  less 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  Act  of  24th  Geo.  III.  I  cannot  consider 
the  French,  or  any  other  intriguers  that  we  know  of,  as  in  any 
degree  approaching  to  the  spirit  of  the  above  exception.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  policy  of  a  measure  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  adopt :  we  cannot  give  the  three  battalions  without 
going  to  war ;  we  cannot  go  to  war  without  offending  the  laws  of 
our  country.  It  is  therefore  Jugh  time  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  present  critical  and  dangerous  situation,  the  continuance  of 
which  will  not  only  give  the  most  just  grounds  of  offence  to  Tippoo, 
but  will  probably  produce  a  quarrel  with  the  Poona  ministers,  who, 
by  Mr.  Malet's  letter  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  2nd  of  June, 
already  express  a  diffidence  of  our  sincerity.  I  beg  leave,  there- 
fore, to  propose  to  the  Board,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  change  in  the  Government  to  draw  a  distinct 
line  for  our  own  future  conduct,  and  that  I  should  be  directed  to 
write  to  the  Peshwa  accordingly. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Charles  Warre  Malet,  Esq.,  Resident  at  Poonah. 

SlK,  Calcutta,  Sept.  27,  1786. 

I  am  free  to  confess  to  you,  that  upon  my  taking  charge  of 
this  Government,  it  gave  me  great  concern  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  late  negociations  with  the  Court  at  which  you  reside ; 
for,  whilst  Tippoo  Sultan  observes  on  Ins  part  the  treaty  with  the 
Company,  we  are  forbid  by  that  treaty,  as  well  as  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  give  assistance  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  enemies.  We 
are  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  By  our  offer  of  aid  we  have  given 
cause  of  complaint  to  Tippoo ;  and  by  our  not  making  good  that 
offer,  I  much  apprehend  that  we  shall  offend  the  Poonah  adminis- 
tration. Under  all  these  circumstances  however,  the  Board  has 
resolved  to  adopt  the  measure  of  a  strict  adherence  to  subsisting 
treaties ;  and  we  hope  that  while  Nana  Furnaveze l  and  the  other 
Ministers  are  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the  disappointment,  they 
will  not   refuse  then  approbation  of  this  proof  of  our  spirit  of 

1  Nana  Furnaveze.  His  real  name  was  subsequently  reconciled  to  Raghoba's  son, 
Balaji  Janardan.  Furnaveze,  or  correctly  Baji  Rao,  and  became  bis  minister.  He  died 
Phar-Navis,  is  a  title  equivalent  to  supeiiu-  March  13,  1800,  having  bad  for  forty  years 
tendent  of  financial  accounts.  He  was  (be  the  principal  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
confidential  minister  of  the  Peshwa,  Madho  Maratha  government.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
Rao,  and  his  descendants,  and  supported  them  markable  talent  and  skill, 
against  their  uncle  Raghoba.      But   be  was 
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justice.  Inclosed  is  a  letter  to  the  Peshwa,1  conformable  to  the 
above  resolution ;  and  you  will  please  to  deliver  it  in  the  proper 
manner  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  You  will  at  the  same  time 
accompany  it  with  a  declaration  in  the  most  civil  terms,  that, 
having  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Peshwa  and  the 
Mahratta  State,  and  the  highest  esteem  for  the  character  of  Nana 
Furnaveze,  it  has  given  me  the  utmost  pain  to  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  commencing  my  administration  with  a  measure, 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  put  any  other  construction ;  but  I 
can  allow  no  consideration  to  operate  with  me  in  competition  with 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  our  country.  You  will,  I  am  sensible,  have  a  delicate  part  to 
act  upon  this  critical  occasion.  But  from  your  abilities  and 
address,  I  entertain  great  hopes  of  your  being  able  to  make  this 
communication  without  occasioning  a  breach  of  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  two  Governments.  You  will  add  to  any  other 
expedient  that  may  occur  to  yourself,  towards  smoothing  a  matter 
probably  in  itself  disagreeable,  that  from  the  high  opinion  I  have 
of  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  they  have  any  serious  danger  to  apprehend  from  such 
an  enemy  as  Tippoo.  But  should  such  danger  arise  from  the  in- 
terference of  any  European  Power  against  them,  this  Government 
will  be  ready  to  consider  how  far  they  can  then  venture  to  take 
vigorous  and  effectual  steps  for  their  protection  and  support.  I 
also  wish  you  to  give  the  strongest  assurances  to  the  young  Peshwa 
of  my  warm  attachment  to  his  person,  and  to  inform  him  that  I 
have  already  given  orders  to  search  for  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  elephant  in  this  country,  and  when  found,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  present  them  to  him.  I  am  &c# 

Coknwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lieutenant  James  Anderson,  Resident  with 
Madajee  Scindia. 

SIR,  Oct.  2,  1786. 

As  we  could  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  give  a  military 
aid  to  the  Mahrattas  without  a  breach  of  the  late  treaty  with 
Tippoo,  and  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  24th  Geo.  III.,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  embarrassing 
negociation  by  the  circumstance  of  my  arrival,  and  that  I  should 
write  the  letter  to  the  Peshwa,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed.     Soon 

1  This  letter  only  conveyed  the  substance  of  the  minute  of  Sept.  27,  and  is  therefore  not 
printed. 
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after  onr  resolutions  on  tbis  subject  were  passed,  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Malet,  dated  tbe  21st  of  August,  wbicb  lias  induced 
us  to  give  bim  some  discretionary  power  respecting  tbe  delivery  of 
tbe  letter  to  tbe  Peshwa.  Should  be  bave  received  certain  informa- 
tion that  Tippoo  bas  committed  any  open  act  of  hostility  against 
any  British  possessions,  the  letter  to  the  Pesbwa  is  to  be  witliheld 
entirely ;  should  he  be  persuaded  that  the  negotiations  are  likely  to 
terminate  in  a  speedy  peace,  he  is  at  liberty  to  delay  the  delivery 
of  the  letter  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  without  his  being  driven 
to  give  an  evasive  answer,  or  convey  to  the  Malirattas  the  smallest 
hopes  of  assistance.  Mr.  Malet  bas  been  directed  to  give  you 
notice  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  letter  to 
the  Pesbwa,  that  you  may  be  properly  apprized  of  Ins  intention, 
and  take  an  opportunity  of  commumcating  it  to  Madajee  Seindia. 
Being  unable  to  form  an  opinion  to  my  satisfaction  on  the  probable 
effect  of  the  measure  we  bave  adopted  on  the  mind  and  schemes 
of  Seindia,  it  has  been  thought  prudent,  instead  of  writing  to  him- 
self, to  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  communicate  the  substance  of 
our  resolution,  at  tbe  time  and  in  the  manner  you  may  think  most 
proper,  after  having  received  notice  from  Mr.  Malet  that  my  letter 
is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Peshwa;  and  you  may  accompany  the 
communication  with  assurances  of  our  most  sincere  regret  at  finding 
ourselves  restrained  by  our  duty  to  our  country,  from  giving  those 
proofs  that  may  have  been  expected  from  us,  of  our  earnest  concern 
for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Mahratta  State. 

I  am,  &c, 

;  Cornwallis. 

Minute  of  the  Governor-General. 

Oct.  2,  1786. 

The  petition  received  from  Mr.  Fraser  at  our  last  meeting 
in  this  department,  has  led  me  to  apprehend  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  the  practice  of  this  Board,  to  interfere  between  his 
Excellency  the  Nabob-Vizier  and  bis  private  creditors  in  a  manner 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  highly  inexpedient  and  improper,  and 
unwarranted  by  the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  him  ;  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  move,  that  it  may  be  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  ordered  to  convey  our  positive  instructions  to  the  agent 
at  Lucknow,  that  he  shall  not  in  future  solicit  the  Vizier  or  bis 
ministers  for  the  payment  of  private  debts  ;  and  to  tbe  accountant, 
that  he  must  on  no  pretence  receive  any  money,  except  on  account 
of  this  Government.  Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  10,  1786. 

In  the  pursuit  of  military  knowledge  in  which  I  left  your 
Eoyal  Highness,  under  the  great  authorities  of  Potsdam  and 
Brunswick,  I  can  hardly  hope  that  a  letter  dated  Calcutta  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  But  as  I  formerly  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  your  Eoyal  Highness  that  every  part  of  the 
British  army  had  an  equal  claim  to  your  care  and  patronage,  and 
that  we  could  not  allow  you  to  belong  to  any  particular  corps,  so 
I  must  now  consider  you  as  the  person  who  is  one  day  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  whole  force  of  Britain,  and  looking  to  that  period, 
I  will  not  be  afraid  to  say,  that  even  our  Indian  army  must  not  be 
below  your  notice  and  inquiry.  The  intense  heat  and  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  are  much  against  all  military  discipline ; 
yet  I  was  astonished  at  the  good  appearance  of  the  part  of  the 
King's  troops  Avhich  I  saw  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel :  the  71st 
regiment  would  be  esteemed  a  good  one  in  any  part  of  Europe.  I 
was  assured  that  some  of  the  others  were  by  no  means  inferior. 
The  East  India  Company's  artillery  are  very  fine,  but  their 
European  infantry,  on  whom  the  defence  of  these  valuable  pos- 
sessions may  one  day  depend,  are  in  a  most  wretched  state. 

The  Sepoys,  or  native  black  troops,  are  fine  men,  and  would  not 
in  size  disgrace  the  Prussian  ranks ;  I  have  heard  undeniable  proofs 
of  their  corn-age  and  patience  in  bearing  hunger  and  fatigue,  but 
from  the  little  I  have  hitherto  seen  of  them,  I  have  no  favourable 
idea  of  then*  discipline. 

Your  Eoyal  Highness  well  knows  that  all  troops  are  good  or 
bad,  according  to  the  merit  and  exertion  of  their  officers.  In  the 
Company's  service  many  of  these  are  deserving  and  well-informed, 
and  perhaps  they  have  been  more  in  the  practice  of  judging  and 
acting  for  themselves,  than  officers  who  have  served  in  a  less  exten- 
sive field.  But  the  mainspring  has  been  always  wanting — they 
have  had  no  head  to  look  up  to  ;  the  promotion  of  rank  has  always 
gone  by  seniority ;  and  the  lucrative  commands  have  been  given  to 
those  who  have  had  interest.  Consequently  there  has  been  no  spur 
to  merit. 

The  Company's  officers  have  no  regiments  or  governments  to 
look  forward  to :  few  constitutions  can  stand  this  climate  many 
years.  If  they  cannot  save  some  money,  they  must  go  home  with- 
out rank  or  pay,  condemned  to  disease  and  beggary.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  most  rigid  General  must  relax  a  little,  and  suffer 

vol.  I.  Q 
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practices  that  are  in  some  degree  repugnant  to  the  nice  feelings  of 
a  soldier.  In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  onr  affairs  in  India, 
the  power  given  to  the  Governor-General,  however  it  may  now  be 
misplaced,  is  the  only  chance  of  saving  this  country.  Mr.  Fox's 
plan  would  have  ruined  all.  The  state  of  our  finances  is  alarming, 
the  difficulties  are  infinite  ;  I  feel  that  the  whole  may  go  to  ruin  in 
my  hands,  but  I  do  not  despair.  I  will  not  fail  in  my  duty ;  I 
shall  probably  commit  many  errors,  but  I  trust  to  the  candid  judg- 
ment of  my  King  and  country,  which  I  have  already  so  honourably 
experienced. 

I  am,  Your  Royal  Highness's 

Most  faithful  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Nov.  13,  1786. 

My  letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, contain  so  ample  a  detail  of  everything  that  I  have  as  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  in  this  country,  that  I  cannot  give  you 
fuller  information.  The  climate  has  hitherto  agreed  with  me,  and 
has  now  become  much  pleasanter,  although  what  I  have  as  yet  seen 
of  the  cold  season  would  appear  a  very  hot  season  in  your  part  of 
the  world.  My  life  is  not  a  very  agreeable  one,  but  I  have  ven- 
tured to  leave  off  a  good  deal  of  the  buckram,  which  rather  im- 
proves it.  Sloper  is  much  recovered,  and  will  sail  next  month. 
My  kindest  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  Lady  Sydney  and  all 
your  family.  t  am?  &c.? 

Cornwallis. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  a  great  dislike  to  form  and  ceremony,  and 
not  only  in  India,  but  wherever  else  he  was  employed,  dispensed 
with  it  as  much  as  possible,  only  appearing  in  state,  when  public 
reasons  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  His  habit  and 
mode  of  life  in  India,  probably  contributed  much  to  preserve  his 
health.  He  rose  very  early,  and  took  a  long  ride  before  breakfast 
on  a  hard  trotting  horse,  attended  by  one  companion  (almost  always 
his  military  secretary,  Colonel  Ross)  and  a  single  groom.  He  never 
cared  for  good  living,  and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  glass 
of  wine,  drank  nothing  but  water  at  dinner.  In  early  life  the 
universal  practice  of  the  day  had  accustomed  him  to  hard  chinking, 
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but  he  had  given  it  up  many  years  before  he  went  to  India,  where 
(and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life)  his  daily  allowance  was  a 
moderate  quantity  of  claret  after  dinner ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  was  drunk  very  slowly. 

One  specimen  of  Oriental  writing,  with  the  flowery  answer  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  make,  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Secret  and  Confidential.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  15,  1786. 

You  recollect  that  I  am  writing  confidentially  to  you  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  nobody  else.  I  depend  on  your  secrecy,  and  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  the  late  Government  had  no  authority, 
and  the  grossest  frauds  were  daily  committed  before  then*  faces ; 
their  whole  conduct,  and  all  their  pretensions  to  economy,  except 
in  the  reduction  of  salaries,  was  a  scene  of  delusion.  I  suspect 
even  that  the  opium  and  other  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  appear 
so  advantageous,  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
the  Company ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  contractor  for  Oude  cloths 
and  Oude  indigo,  was  saddled  with  friends  not  very  distant  from 
the  Government  House.  You  will  see  in  the  letters  from  the 
Board  previous  to  my  arrival,  a  plan  for  obtaining  Illabad  !  from 
the  Vizier,  to  wliich  he  had  spirit  enough  to  make  a  successful  re- 
sistance. Unless  I  see  some  new  lights,  I  shall  not  revive  it ;  I  at 
present  think  the  advantages  of  our  possessing  that  post  very  doubt- 
ful, and  I  am  sure  it  was  intended  as  a  scene  of  gross  peculation  at 
the  expense  of  the  Vizier  and  his  government.  It  would  be  a 
needless  and  indeed  an  endless  task,  for  me  to  pursue  this  topic 
from  Lucknow  to  the  coast.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  should  know 
that  I  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  power  to  correct  it. 

The  abilities  of  Mr.  Shore,  and  his  knowledge  in  eveiy  branch 
of  the  business  of  this  country,  and  the  very  high  character  which 
he  holds  in  the  settlement,  render  his  assistance  to  me  invaluable  ; 
you  will  easily  conceive  that  he  has  helped  me  much  in  the  papers 
relative  to  the  French  claims  and  the  finances.  Stuart2  is  an 
honourable,  good-tempered  man,  perfectly  well  disposed  to  me, 
and  zealous  for  the  public  good.  Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Illabad — more  properly  Allahabad — was  actual  authority  in  the  place.     It  was  finally 

sold  by  the  Indian  Government  in  1773  to  the  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1801. 
Nabob  of  Oude,  but  continued  to  be  occupied  2  Hon.    Charles    Stuart,    younger    son   of 

by  an  English  garrison.     This  seems  to  have  Robert,  7th  Lord  Blantyre ;  b.  1743,  d.  May 

been  an  attempt  to  obtain  nominal,  as  well  as  1,  1821,  unmarried. 

Q   2 
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Earl  Corxwallis  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Fox. 

DEAR  FOX,  Calcutta,  Nov.  16,  1786. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  on  the  whole  I  find  my  situation 
here,  both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  I  could  reasonably  expect. 
The  army  in  Bengal  is  in  a  most  wretched  state,  particularly  the 
Europeans ;  you  can  conceive  nothing  so  bad.  I  saw  the  71st  at 
Madras,  looking  exceedingly  well,  perfectly  fit  for  service,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  respect  above  par  ;  I  am  told  some  others  of  the  King's  regi- 
ments were  as  good ;  that  shows  it  is  possible.  The  weather  was  so 
hot  when  I  was  at  Madras,  and  my  stay  was  so  short,  that  I  could  not 
visit  any  of  the  country  cantonments.  Sloper  has  been  very  ill ; 
he  is  displeased  at  his  recall,  but  I  think  he  could  not  have  lived 
another  year.  His  intentions  when  he  came  out,  were  I  believe 
perfectly  upright,  but  the  number  of  hungry  dependents  that  he 
brought  with  liim,  have  forced  him  into  jobs  that  are  totally  un- 
warrantable, that  have  made  him  excessively  unpopular,  and  that 
I  am  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  undoing  before  his  face. 
He  never  took  any  steps  towards  disciplining  the  army.  Excuse  this 
hasty  scrawl ;  you  shall  now  and  then  have  a  line  either  from  Eoss 
or  me,  but  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  often,  as  I  think  you  have  the 
most  leisure  of  the  two.  Remember  me  to  our  friend  Charles 
Lennox,  and  present  my  best  compliments  to  the  Duke. 

Yours,  my  dear  Fox, 

Very  sincerely, 

COENWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Nov.  ic,  1786. 

.  .  .  The  finances  will  require  your  primary  and  most 
serious  attention.  You  will  long  since  have  been  informed,  that 
the  plan  formed  last  year  for  inducing  the  Company's  creditors 
in  India  to  transfer  their  demands  to  Em-ope,  has  not  succeeded  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  the  statements  which  I  now  transmit, 
will  sufficiently  explain  to  you  the  necessity  of  immediately 
adopting  another  (if  you  have  not  already  done  it)  equally  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  proposed  object,  and  more  likely  to  be 
acceptable  in  this  country. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  topics  that  are  obvious  to 
your  own  discernment,  and  of  which  you  daily  experience  the 
effects  ;  while  our  unavoidable  expensive  establishments,  the  interest 
due  upon  our  debts,  and  the  demands  from  the  other  Presidencies, 
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absorb  the  produce  of  the  revenues,  a  considerable  investment  can 
only  be  made  by  fresh  issues  of  paper.  By  this  mode  the  evil, 
though  protracted,  is  increased.  It  exhibits  a  delusive  appear- 
ance of  wealth,  which  cannot  be  supported,  and  by  a  temporary 
accommodation  entails  permanent  distresses.  You  may  depend 
upon  the  strictest  attention  and  most  rigid  economy  in  all  public 
disbursements,  and  in  obtaining  the  different  articles  of  supplies 
wanted  for  the  public  service,  but  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  any 
expectations  of  drawing  new  resources  by  the  further  retrenchment 
of  salaries  or  establishments.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  your 
pecuniary  embarrassments  can  be  substantially  relieved  by  any 
means  practicable  in  this  country ;  and  convinced  as  I  am  of  this 
truth,  to  conceal  it  would  be  criminal.  I  am  far  however  from 
deeming  the  evil  insurmountable  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
means  of  removing  it  are  in  your  power. 

.  .  .  Many  of  the  principal  persons  connected  with  this 
Government,  have  anxiously  desired  leave  to  visit  Calcutta  since 
my  arrival.  The  Vizier  proposed  to  come  in  person,  but  pressed 
in  the  strongest  manner  for  leave  to  send  his  Minister,  Hyder  Beg 
Khan  ;l  with  the  latter  request  I  thought  proper  to  comply.  This 
Minister  is  described  to  me  as  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  he  no  doubt  exercises  at  present  the  whole  power  of  the 
Vizier's  Government.  The  particular  object  on  their  part,  of  his 
mission  has  not  yet  been  signified  to  me,  and  I  will  not  venture 
positively  to  predict  what  advantages  we  may  derive  from  it ;  but 
I  shall  be  at  pains  to  impress  Hyder  Beg  Khan  with  a  conviction, 
that  we  have  no  design  but  that  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of 
the  Vizier,  which  we  look  upon  as  inseparable  from  our  own,  and 
that  while  he  conducts  his  administration  upon  that  principle,  he 
may  depend  upon  the  protection  and  support  of  this  Government. 
I  have  had  the  most  unfavourable  representations  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
country  of  Oude.  It  will  be  a  principal  object  with  me  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  promise  from  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  to  use  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  correct  the  abuses  of  both. 

Mahomet  Keza  Khan, 2  and  Sadut  Ali  Khan, 3  are  here  upon 

1  Hyder  Beg  Khan  had  been  minister  of  the  was  twice  removed  and  restored  to  office ;  and 
Nabob  of  Oude  from  the  time  of  Hastings.  before  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  India  his 
He  died  July,  1792.  He  was  a  most  able  and  power  had  ceased,  as  Englishmen  were  em- 
intelligent  man.  ployed  to  discharge  his  duties.     He  was  how- 

2  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  ever,  much  respected  and  often  consulted. 
Moorshebadad,  was  made  by  the  English  in  He  finally  settled  near  Calcutta,  where  his 
1765  Naib  Nazim  of  Bengal,  and  as  such  dis-  descendants  still  live,  and  are  called  Nabobs 
charged  the  duties  of  Chief  Criminal  Judge  of  of  Chilpoor. 

the  Province.      Between  1772   and  1778  he  3  Sadut  Ali  Khan  was  a  brother  of  Asuf  ud 
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visits  merely  complimentary,  and  the  Nabob  Mobarick  ud  Dowlah \ 
has  been  so  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  leave  to  come  to  Calcutta 
for  a  short  time,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  consent  to  receive  him, 
and  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days.  But  I  have  been  principally 
embarrassed  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Shah  Zada 2  for  a 
personal  interview,  which,  though  in  vain,  as  you  will  see  by  our 
correspondence,  I  was  at  pains  to  decline,  and  I  take  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  next  month.  I  shall  certainly 
receive  and  treat  him  with  much  respect  and  the  greatest  kindness ; 
but  I  have  already  prepared  his  mind  not  to  expect  many  of  the 
outward  ceremonials  usually  paid  in  this  country  to  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Timur,  as  they  would  not  only  be  extremely  irksome 
to  me  personally,  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  improper  to  be  submitted 
to  by  the  Governor-General  at  the  seat  of  your  Government.  The 
whole  political  use  that  may  be  derived  from  this  event  is  at  present 
uncertain,  but  there  may  arise  some  future  advantage  if  we  can 
gain  his  affection  and  attachment ;  in  the  mean  time  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  my  contracting  any  inconvenient  engagements  with 
him. 

I  think  it  also  incumbent  on  me  to  state  to  you,  that  the  abuses 
or  neglects  in  recruiting  your  Europeans,  appear  to  be  scandalous, 
and  if  not  corrected,  may  endanger  the  safety  of  your  possessions 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe :  the  best  men  being  picked  from  the 
whole  of  the  recruits  for  the  artillery,  that  corps  both  here  and  at 
Madras  is  in  a  good  and  serviceable  state,  but  the  other  European 
regiments  are  in  very  bad  condition,  incomplete  in  numbers,  and 
many  of  those  numbers  consisting  of  foreigners,  sailors,  invalids,  or 
men  under  the  proper  size  for  military  services.  Even  the  recruits 
of  last  season,  though  said  to  be  better  than  usual,  have  proved  to 
be  very  insufficient  in  number  for  completing  the  establishment, 
and  the  proportion  of  sailors  and  vagrants  among  them  was  so 
great,  that  no  less  than  G2  have  deserted  from  Fort  William  alone 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  months.  Besides  these,  another  class 
of  recruits  has  been  sent  that  have  been  particularly  embarrassing 
to  us,  and  which  could  only  have  happened  by  the  most  shameful 
connivance  of  some  of  the  people  employed  in  your  recruiting 

Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  at  whose  death  Vi-  the  English  Governor  entrusted  him  to  the 

zier  Ali  was  made  Nabob,  but  when  the  latter  care  of  Mani  Begum,  the   second  wife  of  his 

was  dispossessed  (Jan.  21,  1798)  on  his  birth  father,  but  not  his  mother, 
being  proved  to  be  spurious,   Sadat  Ali  was  -  Shah  Zada,"  literally  son  of  the  king.    His 

made  Nabob;  d.  July  11,  1814.  name  was  Jivan  Bakht  Jahandar  Shah,  son  of 

1  Mobarick  ud  Dowlah,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  Shah  Mem,  b.  174o.     Having  vainly  endea- 

b.  1758;  d.  Sept,  1  ?93  ;  succeeded  his  brother  roured  to  restore  the  fallen  foi  tunes  of  his 

Syeflfud  Dowlah,  March  10,  177d.    As  he  was  family,  he  retired  to  Benares,  where  he  died 

quite  a  boy  when  he  ascended  the  mushud,  May,  1788. 
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service;  I  mean  gentlemen  (among  whom  there  are  even  some 
half-pay  King's  officers)  who  never  meant  to  serve,  and  indeed,  are 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  private  soldiers,  but  who  procured  themselves 
to  be  enrolled  as  recruits,  merely  to  get  a  passage  on  board  the 
chartered  ships  to  India.  Upon  their  arrival  here,  humanity  and 
necessity  force  us  to  accept  their  offer  of  a  man  in  then  place,  but 
which  is  no  addition  to  our  strength,  as  in  most  instances  he  is 
either  a  sailor  who  deserts,  or  the  same  man  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  obtained,  and  the  gentlemen  when  discharged  are  in 
general  without  employment,  and  soon  after  in  great  want  and 
distress.  Having  been  informed  that  this  practice  has  been  too 
frequent  for  several  years  past,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  be  harsh 
with  the  gentlemen  of  that  description  who  have  come  out  in  the 
ships  of  last  season,  but  I  have  to  request  that  in  future,  no  such 
fallacious  enlistments  be  suffered  at  home,  and  also  that  it  may  be 
notified  as  publicly  as  possible,  that  if  any  such  young  men  do  come 
out,  either  by  passing  themselves  for  persons  of  the  proper  class  for 
recruits  or  by  the  collusion  of  others,  I  am  determined  that  they 
shall  serve  the  time  for  which  they  are  engaged,  or,  if  I  should  be 
induced  to  consent  to  discharge  them,  it  shall  be  on  the  express 
condition  of  not  only  finding  a  man  to  replace  them,  but  also  of 
giving  security  that  they  shall  return  to  Europe  at  their  own 
expense  by  the  first  ships  that  sail.  I  am  the  more  earnest  in 
stating  the  real  condition  of  your  Eurorjean  force,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  your  power  and  dominion  in  this  country 
must  in  many  possible  cases  stand  or  fall. 

The  native  troops  have  on  many  occasions  evinced  great  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  your  service ;  on  several  others,  from  wTant  of 
pay  or  other  causes,  they  have  manifested  tokens  of  dissatisfaction 
and  revolt.  When  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  a  respectable  body 
of  Europeans  would  awe  them  to  obedience. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  The  Secret  Committee. 

[Secret.] 

Gentlemen,  Fort  wniiam,  Nov.  ig,  1786. 

.  .  .  Madajee  Scindia  has  hitherto  resisted  the  solicitations 
of  the  Poona  administration,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  King's  authority, 
still  perseveres  in  his  ambitious  schemes  on  the  Upper  Provinces. 
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His  failure  in  several  attempts  before  the  rains,  and  the  general 
disaffection  and  even  aversion  of  many  of  the  Mogul  Chiefs,  who 
have  hitherto  acted  with  him,  may  probably,  without  any  foreign 
interference,  render  those  schemes  abortive.  His  real  plan  of 
operations  for  the  dry  season  cannot  yet  be  precisely  ascertained. 
Among  other  designs,  there  appeared  to  Mr.  Anderson  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  intended  to  attack  Golam  Kadir  Khan,1 
whose  dominions  are  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Vizier  in  the 
Doab.  His  late  acquisitions  on  the  borders  of  the  Vizier's 
country,  have  I  am  afraid,  sown  the  seeds  of  many  future  dis- 
putes ;  and,  exclusive  of  any  consideration  on  that  head,  his  suc- 
cess against  Golam  Kadir  Khan  would  give  a  most  dangerous 
addition  to  Ins  strength.  I  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  authorised  him  at  his  discretion  to  deliver  a  message 
from  me  to  Scindia,  couched  in  civil  terms,  but  tending  to  discou- 
rage him  from,  any  nearer  approach  in  that  quarter  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Vizier. 

Hostilities  still  continue  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  on 
one  side,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun  on  the  other.  Since  the  rains, 
Tippoo  has  crossed  the  Tungbuddra,  and  by  our  last  accounts 
both  armies  were  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Some  skirmishes,  but  no  decisive  action  has 
been  fought,  that  we  have  yet  heard  of.  Amid  all  their  own 
internal  dissentions,  we  have  no  reason  at  present  to  apprehend 
that  any  of  our  neighbours  entertain  hostile  designs  against  any 
of  your  possessions  in  Hindostan.  And  upon  this  political  subject 
I  shall  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  at  great  pains,  and  hope  in  time 
to  succeed  in  convincing  them  all,  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
this  Government  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  them  just  cause  of  offence,  either  by  positive  injuries  or  by 
intrigues  ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  our  deter- 
mined resolution,  to  suffer  no  insults  or  injuries  to  ourselves  or  to 
our  allies,  to  pass  unresented. 

The  multiplicity  of  other  business  in  winch  I  have  been 
engaged  since  my  arrival  here,  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
making  much  progress  in  my  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  those 
commercial  servants  pointed  at  hi  your  secret  letter,  dated  12th 
April  last.  Although  I  am  already  persuaded  that  there  is  much 
ground  for  believing  that  your  suspicions  are  too  well  founded,  of 

1  Gholam  Kadir  Khan,  son  of  Zabita  Khan,  The  Maratha  forces  drove  him  out  of  Delhi 

Nabob  of  Saharanpur.     He  was  a  turbulent  in  the  following  October,  and  he  was  taken 

soldier  of  fortune,  took  possession  of  Delhi  in  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Sindia  before 

June,  1788,  and  male  Shah   Alem  prisoner,  the  close  of  the  year, 
whose  eyes  he  himself  put  out  with  his  dagger. 
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many  of  them  having  been  guilty  of  corruption  or  shameful 
negligence,  I  will  not  yet  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  legal  proofs  of  either. 

The  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  render  it  difficult  in 
such  cases  to  obtain  information  from  them ;  and  the  combination 
of  those  servants  that  have  been  concerned  in  such  iniquitous 
transactions,  may  throw  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
investigation  into  past  abuses.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  certain  lists  and  papers  that  I  called  for, 
to  enable  me,  by  ascertaining  the  names  of  contractors  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  certain  periods,  to  file  bills  in 
equity  according  to  your  directions.  I  trust  however  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  your  commands  on  that  head, 
immediately  after  the  despatch  of  the  Swallow  packet.     .     .     . 

I  have,  &c., 

cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR   SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  30,  1785. 

.  .  .  Many  things  remain  still  to  be  done:  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Moorshedabad  Durbar,  where  I  believe  a  Resident 
will  not  be  found  necessary,  and  of  the  Augean  stables  of  Benares 
and  Lucknow.  The  army  is  in  a  most  shocking  state,  and  will 
require  my  utmost  exertions.  One  example  properly  chosen  may 
do  much  good,  and  save  the  ruin  of  many.  I  wish  your  country- 
man   had   not  left   this   country  before   my  arrival,  that  I 

might  have  set  a  public  mark  on  his  infamy.  The  worst  news  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  that  Mr.  Shore's  health  declines  very  much,  and 
I  am  really  apprehensive  that  he  cannot  remain  in  this  country. 
If  this  should  happen  it  will  be  a  most  serious  public  loss,  and  to 
me  a  greater  disappointment  than  I  can  describe.  You  will  hear 
from  me  soon  again  by  the  William  Titt,  by  which  conveyance 

you  will  receive  General  Sloper,  his ,  his  secretary,  and  all  his 

grievances. 

Macpherson  is  much  better,  but  I  believe  he  will  go  home. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

If  the  subject  is  not  too  delicate,   I  wish  you  would  stir  in 
earnest  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  and  useless  expense  of  the 
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German  troops.  But  don't  mistake  me,  and  take  away  a  British 
regiment  instead  of  them.  The  King's  British  regiments  must  not 
be  parted  with  ;  we  have  in  reality  notliing  else,  except  the  corps 
of  artillery,  that  deserves  the  name  of  an  European  force. 


MlXUTE   OF   THE   GoVERNOR-GEXERAL. 

Dec.  22,  1786. 

I  should  in  any  case  be  sorry  to  have  my  intentions  miscon- 
strued by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  it  would  give  me  rjarticular 
concern  if  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  my  predecessor  in  office 
should  be  affected  by  such  misconstruction.  I  cannot  therefore 
have  the  smallest  objection  to  comply  with  Mr.  Macpherson's 
wishes,  that  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  line  that  he 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  individuals  upon  the  Yizier, 
shall  be  stated  in  our  next  general  letter  in  the  secret  depart- 
ment. A  strict  adherence  to  our  general  resolution  against  all 
future  interference  of  that  kind,  will  I  am  persuaded,  be  found 
useful  and  creditable  to  this  Government ;  and  as  the  principles 
upon  which  that  resolution  was  founded  will  soon  be  generally 
known,  I  cannot  say  that  I  apprehend  much  inconvenience  from 
private  solicitation.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  individuals  who 
know  that  they  cannot  succeed  here,  will  try  the  fate  of  similar 
applications  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  as  I  will  freely  con- 
fess that  the  reasons  which  actuated  us  should  in  my  opinion 
lose  none  of  their  force  with  the  Honourable  Court,  it  would  not 
be  justifiable  in  me  to  recommend  the  measure  of  calling  for  and 
stating  a  list  of  the  private  debts  of  the  Nabob  Yizier  to  British 
subjects.  It  would  most  reasonably  be  construed  into  an  implied 
intention  of  giving  assistance  to  recover  them,  and  would  directly 
contradict  the  declaration  that  I  have  given,  on  the  proper  bine 
for  the  future  conduct  of  the  Government. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Charles  Warre  Malet,  Esq. 

SlE..  Calcutta,  Dec.  24,  1786. 

.  .  .  Our  information  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the 
Maratta  nation  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  defective.  You 
well  know  that  it  has  ever  been  publicly  asserted  that  there  is  no 
such  person  as  the  Bam  Bajah '  at  Sattarah,  in  existence.  But  this 
fact,  if  not  done  already,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  beyond  a 

1  Kara  Raja  died  in  1777.     See  note  to  p.  220. 
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possibility  of  doubt;  and  if  a  Kara  Rajah  be  alive,  I  trust  that 
you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  add  some  account  of  the  maimer 
in  which  he  is  treated,  and  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  any 
intercourse  between  him  and  the  Peshwa. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  such  elephants  as  I 
wished  to  send  to  the  Peshwa,  but  I  must  beg  of  you  to  assure 
him  that  I  have  by  no  means  forgot  them. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cc-RNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  Dec  27, 1786. 

.  .  .  Some  vessels  have  already  arrived  from  China,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  brought  heavy  complaints  against  the  con- 
duct of  your  supracargoes  there,  representing  them  as  being  engaged 
under  the  cover  of  other  names,  in  private  commerce,  and  oppress- 
ing the  traders  from  this  country  and  the  two  coasts,  by  a  spirit 
of  monopoly  and  combination  amongst  themselves.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  other  ships  of  the  season,  I  shall  make  further 
inquiries  concerning  this  important  subject,  and  if  those  repre- 
sentations appear  to  be  well  founded,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
make  very  serious  remonstrances  to  the  Council  of  supracargoes, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  being  supported  by  your  Honourable 
Court.  The  trade  from  this  country  to  the  eastward  is  attended 
with  great  hazards  and  most  precarious  profits.  It  is  at  present 
by  no  means  flourishing;  and,  if  it  meets  with  check  instead  of 
encouragement  from  our  own  servants  at  Canton,  it  will  soon  be 
totally  lost. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  a  great  variety  of  representa- 
tions and  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  against  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  and  the  general  system  of  the  present  mode  of 
managing  the  Durbar  of  the  Nabob  Mobarick  ud  Dowlah.  At 
this  distance,  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  truth ;  and,  being  extremely  anxious  to 
treat  that  family  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  kindness,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Shore,  who  is  so  peculiarly  qualified  for  that 
office,  to  undertake  an  excursion  to  Moorshedabad  to  make  the 
necessary  investigations  on  the  spot.  From  all  that  I  have  already 
heard,  I  think  it  higldy  probable  that  it  will  appear  to  be 
decent  in  this  Government  to  abstain  from  much  of  the  inter- 
ference that  has  hitherto  been  used  in  the  detail  of  the  business  of 
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that  household,  and  which  has  been  attended  with  great  expense  to 
the  Nabob.  But  at  the  same  time,  humanity  and  justice  will 
require  that  we  shall  take  effectual  means  to  secure  the  regular 
payment  from  the  Nabob's  allowance,  of  all  salaries  and  pensions 
that  by  the  customs  of  people  of  that  rank,  are  justly  due  to  the 
relations  and  descendants  of  the  family. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  Viscouxt  Brqme. 

MY  DEAEEST  CHARLES,  Calcutta,  Dec.  28,  1786. 

You  will  have  heard  that  soon  after  I  left  England  I  was 
elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  very  likely  laughed  at  me  for 
wishing  to  wear  a  blue  riband  over  my  fat  belly.  I  could  have 
excused  myself  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Behold  the  child,  hy  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite. 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age."  • 

But  I  can  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  neither  asked  for  it 
nor  wished  for  it.  The  reasonable  object  of  ambition  to  a  man  is 
to  have  his  name  transmitted  to  posterity  for  eminent  services  ren- 
dered to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  Nobody  asks  or  cares 
whether  Hampden,  Marlborough,  Pelham,  or  Wolfe  were  Knights 
of  the  Garter.  Of  all  things,  at  present,  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear 
about  you.  The  packet  that  was  coming  to  us  overland,  and  that 
left  England  in  July,  was  cut  off  by  the  wild  Arabs  between  Aleppo 
and  Bussora.  Mr.  Hayes  will  explain  to  you  what  sort  of  people 
the  Arabs  or  Arabians  are,  as  well  as  what  country  they  inhabit ; 
and  you  will  look  in  the  map  for  Aleppo  and  Bussora.  We  are  in 
daily  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  Intelligence  packet.  Let  me  know 
that  you  are  well  and  do  well,  and  I  shall  be  happy  even  at  Calcutta. 
That  God  may  bless  you  and  preserve  you  to  be  my  comfort  is 
almost  the  only  prayer  of  your  truly  affectionate  father, 

CORNWALLIS. 

1  Pope,  '  Essay  on  Man,'  2nd  Epistle. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAll  SlK,  Calcutta,  Dec.  28,  1786. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  our  over- 
land packet,  winch  was  cut  off  by  the  wild  Arabs  ;  some  straggling- 
letters  however,  written  about  the  middle  of  July,  have  found 
their  way  to  us.  In  these  we  read  of  dissensions  between  the 
Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors  ;  the  subject  of  the  quarrel 
is  said  to  be  the  exclusion  of  the  interference  of  the  latter,  in 
matters  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  I  trust  you 
will  have  approved  of  my  discouraging  Campbell's  plan  of  taking 
that  load  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Company,  which  I  think  are  not 
able  to  bear  such  a  weight  of  iniquity. 

I  have  in  the  most  decided  terms  declared  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  take  no  concern  about  the  private  creditors  of  the  Vizier, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  firm  on  this  subject.  I  expect  Hyder 
Beg  in  the  course  of  next  month,  when  I  shall  have  a  difficult 
game  to  play ;  but  I  think  fairness,  honesty,  and  firmness,  will  be  a 
match  for  cunning,  corruption,  and  timidity. 

The  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  Marattas  seems  to  go  on 
without  any  material  advantage  on  either  side. 

You  will  see  by  my  letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  I 
have  undone  one  of  the  acts  of  my  military  predecessor,  by  restoring 
the  tent  allowance1  to  the  army,  though  on  so  reduced  a  plan  as 
to  make  a  very  considerable  saving.  In  this  instance  I  have  been 
so  peculiarly  fortunate  as  to  unite  popularity  and  economy,  for  the 
officers  are  exceedingly  well  satisfied,  and  the  Company  will  gain 
above  six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Some  Lucknow  jobs  shall  soon 
suffer  the  same  fate ;  and  after  my  saying  this,  if  you  and  Mr.  Pitt 
were  not  frequently  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  panegyrick  where  it  is 
very  ill-deserved,  you  would  be  surprised  at  seeing  my  name  to  a 
naming  paragraph  in  praise  of  the  General.  The  worst  is,  that  this 
will  not  be  the  last  of  that  species  of  composition  which  I  shall  be 
forced  to  sign  this  winter,  as  I  understand  that  the  late  Governor- 
General  certainly  goes  home  in  the  Berrington,  although  he 
has  not  yet  communicated  it  to  me.     After  the  departures  of  this 

1  Lord  Cornwallis,  Dec.  20,  gave  an  allow-  officers  of  regiments  were  made  responsible  for 

ance  to  the  officers  of  the  six  Sepoy  brigades,  this  equipage,  &c,  being  always  ready  for  the 

varying,  according  to  rank,  from  150  to  50  field.     On  the  other  hand  a  large  number  of 

Sonnaut  rupees  a-month,  for  which  they  were  camp  attendants  were  dismissed,  and  on  the 

to  provide  in  cantonments,  as  well  as  in  the  whole    there   was   a   balance    in    favour   of 

field,  camp  equipage  and  carriage,  as  well  as  Government. 
certain  attendants  in  camp.    The  commanding 
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year,  I  will  move  a  resolution  that  we  shall  leave  off  this  ridiculous 
practice,  and  let  the  public  judge  of  us  by  our  actions. 

Mr.  Shore  is  better,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  in  the 
country ;  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  Madras  that  Sir 
A.  Campbell's  health  is  perfectly  re-established.  I  find  that  it 
would  by  no  means  suit  my  friend  Davies l  to  go  upon  the  bench. 
I  trust  you  will  not  send  out  Sir  Elijah  Impey.2  All  parties  and 
descriptions  of  men  agree  about  liim. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Malet,  which  I  transmit  to  the  Secret  Committee.  Nana  seems  to 
have  received  our  declaration  as  patiently  as  could  be  expected. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

[Secret.] 
GENTLEMEN,  Fort  William,  Dec.  28,  1786. 

.  .  .  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Malet,  giving  an  account  of  the  conference  between 
him  and  Nana  Furnaveze,  upon  the  communication  of  the  reso- 
lution of  this  Government,  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
present  war  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Maratta  State. 

It  is  in  substance  nearly  as  I  expected,  for  it  would  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Minister  would  acquiesce  in  a  disappointment  without 
some  remark  and  remonstrance.  The  laws  of  our  country  and 
regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  demanded  this  declaration;  and 
every  day  that  it  was  protracted,  could  only  furnish  fresh  grounds 
to  support  the  Minister's  charge  of  duplicity  against  us. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

1  He  was  Advocate-General  for  several  Justice  in  Calcutta,  July,  1773,  and  recalled  by 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1782. 
Sir  Wm.)  Burroughes.  His  connexion  with  Hastings,  and  his  Indian 

2  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  b.  June  13,  1732,  d.  career,  are  well  known.  M.P.  for  New  Kom- 
Oct.  1,  1809  ;  m.  Jan.  18,  1768,  Mary,  dau.  ney  from  Nov.  1790  to  May,  1796. 

of  Sir  John  Reade,  Bart.     Appointed  Chief 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Corruption  among  Company's  servants  —  Arrangement  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
—  Communications  with  Maratha  Princes  —  Jealousies  between  Company's 
and  King's  troops  —  The  Tanjore  succession  —  European  Politics  —  Affairs  in 
England — False  economy  of  Court  of  Directors — Contrast  between  Company's 
Native  and  European  troops. 

In  the  early  part  of  1787,  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
principally  directed  to  the  peculation  of  which  the  Company's 
servants  had  been  guilty,  and  to  the  gross  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  especially  at  Lucknow  and  Benares.  The 
frauds  were  chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  silk,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
the  contractors  for  supplying  the  Company's  investments  with  that 
article,  were  in  collusion  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Eevenue,  to  which  office  contractors  had  in  several  instances  been 
promoted.  On  competition  being  invited,  the  prices  fell  nearly 
30  per  cent.  ;  and  the  Directors,  convinced  that  extensive  guilt 
existed,  ordered  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  the  seven 
of  their  servants  who  appeared  to  be  the  most  culpable.  It 
was  not  till  Lord  Cornwallis  had  lnmself  visited  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, that  he  became  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  extent  of 
these  delinquencies,  and  of  the  excessive  corruption  prevalent 
among  the  Europeans,  when  removed  from  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Government.  Some  details  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  spring  of  tins  year.  Lord  Cornwallis  (April  15,  1787) 
addressed  a  letter  to  lnm,  stating  that  he  was  prepared  to  reduce 
the  tribute  from  74  to  50  lacs,  provided  it  was  punctually  paid ; 
but  he  would  not  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Futtyghur. 
He  urged,  in  very  peremptory  terms,  a  large  reduction  of  the 
native  troops,  and  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  considerable  pen- 
sions to  various  persons,  relations  of  the  Vizier  and  others,  to 
whom  the  Company  had  extended  their  protection.  If  these 
conditions  were  faithfully  fulfilled,  Lord  Cornwallis  promised  that 
the  Resident  should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State. 
Though  the  nominal  reduction  was  large,  the  Company  in  fact  lost 
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nothing,  as  the  larger  sum  had  never  been  paid.     A  similar  settle- 
ment was  made  with  Mobarick  ud  Dowlah. 

The  succession  to  Tanjore  was  decided  in  favour  of  Ameer 
Sing  then  in  possession ;  but  upon  information  subsequently  ob- 
tained, and  strengthened  by  the  strong  representations  of  the 
celebrated  missionary,  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Schwartz,1  the  decision  was 
reconsidered.2 

The  more  the  investigation  into  the  conflicting  rights  of  the 
Government,  the  Zemindars,  and  the  Kyots  was  prosecuted,  and  the 
advantage  of  making  a  permanent  land  settlement  was  considered, 
the  greater  were  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves,  and 
the  whole  question  was  therefore  postponed  for  another  year.  The 
demand  on  the  Nizam  for  the  cession  of  the  Guntoor  Circars,  shared 
the  same  fate,  as  it  was  felt,  that  if  the  demand  were  enforced 
while  the  Nizam  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Tippoo,  it  might 
materially  influence  the  fate  of  the  war. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Company's  with  the  King's  army,  was 
again  discussed.  Lord  Cornwallis  entertained  doubts  how  far  this 
scheme  could  be  advantageously  carried  out,  and  ultimately  it  was 
abandoned.  Several  despatches  to  and  from  London  and  Calcutta 
passed  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  officers,  who  had 
had  long  furloughs  in  England,  returning  to  India  with  their  old 
position  in  the  service,  to  which  Lord  Cornwallis  strongly  objected. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  great  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained that  Tippoo  intended  to  make  war  upon  the  English,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emergency, 
ordered  some  troops  to  be  levied,  and  ships  to  be  fitted  up  as  trans- 
ports. But  Tippoo  only  attacked  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Marathas. 

These  alarms  led  to  communications  between  the  British  and 
the  Maratha  Princes,  especially  the  Peshwa,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  they  were  inclined  to  renew  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
and  various  inducements  were  held  out,  to  encourage  them  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  for  this  object,  should  it  become  necessary. 
This  proceeding  was  considered  the  more  advisable,  as  the  Marathas 
had  felt  much  aggrieved,  when  Lord  Cornwallis,  departing  from  the 
policy  of  Ins  predecessor,  had  declined,  wliile  at  peace  with  Tippoo, 
to  afford  any  aid  to  his  enemies. 

1  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  b.  Oct.  26,  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  Christianity,  but 

1726,  in   Sonnerburgh,   in  the  New  Marck,  his  exertions  did  not  produce  much  fruit. 

d.  Feb.  13, 1798  ;  unmarried.    No  missionary  -  See  despatch  to  Air.  Dundas,  March  5, 

ever   acquired   the  influence  which    he   did,  1787,  and  several  to  the  Governor  of  Fort 

mainly  by  the  judgment,  temper,  and  modera-  St.  George,  and  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in 

tion  he  always  displayed.   He  was  indefatigable  1 7<J.'J. 
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The  ignorance  of  the  Government  at  Calcutta  of  the  power  of 
the  various  Maratha  States,  their  connection  with  each  other,  and 
even  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  is  a  striking  proof 
how  little  general  knowledge  of  Hindustan  was  then  possessed  1  >y 
Europeans.  Lord  Cornwallis  when  directing  Mr.  Forster l  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Court  of  Moodajee  Bhonsla,  especially  requests  him  to 
obtain  information  on  all  such  points,  as,  in  regard  at  least  to  some 
of  the  States,  he  was  in  total  ignorance  about  them. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  George  Forster,  Esq.,  Lucknow. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Jan.  5,  17S7. 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  22nd  and  27th  ultimo, 
the  answers  to  which  are  nearly  anticipated  in  my  letter  of  the 
29th.  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  determined  to  maintain  the  most 
pacific  system,  and  that  although  I  shall  be  extremely  desirous  to 
be  well  informed  about  everything  that  passes  amongst  our  neigh- 
bours, you  must  carefully  avoid  any  steps  that  could  occasion  a 
doubt  of  my  sincerity.  Tin's  will  be  a  rule  for  your  conduct  in 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  Seiks ;  I  wish  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  but  whilst  Sindia  commits  no  breach  of  his 
treaty  with  us,  they  must  have  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  we 
will  form  any  political  connexion  with  them.  I  am  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  the  defenceless  state  of  Eohilchund,  and  I  shall  soon  tlrink 
of  means  for  its  better  security.  But  if  in  the  mean  time  the  Seiks 
should  invade  it,  I  shall  be  at  some  pains  to  make  them  cautious 
in  future,  of  giving  us  that  kind  of  provocative. 

You  will  see  from  what  I  have  said,  how  delicate  it  would  be  to 
interfere  concerning  the  Seik  vakeel  at  Lucknow.  I  have  how- 
ever, desired  Colonel  Harpur2  by  this  post,  to  recommend  him  to 
Rajah  Ticket  Roy,3  for  the  attentions  usually  paid  to  persons  in  his 
situation. 

Whilst  I  wish  on  all  occasions  to  avoid  needless  expense,  I 
have  no  objection  to  pay  well  for  information  which  is  really 
useful ;  for  common  purposes  therefore  I  recommend  economy,  1  >ut 
I   have  that  confidence  in   your  good  intentions   and  honour,   to 

1  George  Forster,  d.  Feb.  1791,  at  Nagpore.        merit,  resigned  the  Company's  service  Feb.  2, 
He  was  an  admirable  Oriental   scholar,   and        1788. 

travelled,  in  the  disguise  of  a  native,  from  3  Raja    Ticket    Roy,  Finance    Minister    to 

Bombay  to  Europe  overland,  and  was  never  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  under  Hyder  Beg  Khan, 

detected  but  once,  and  then  only  when  he  took  at  whose  death  in  1792  he  was  placed  at  the 

off  his  turban  and  exposed  his  shaven  head:  head    of  that   department.      Removed  when 

the  formation  of  the  skull  excited  suspicion.  Vizier  Ally  was  deposed,  and  sent  to  Patna, 

2  Colonel  Gabriel  Harpur,  Bengal  establish-  where  lie  died. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  draw  for  such  sums  as  you  may  deem 
necessary  to  promote  the  credit  and  interest  of  this  Government. 
•You  will  please  to  transmit  to  me  monthly  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  money  drawn  for,  has  been  applied  ;  and  it 
may  be  most  satisfactory  to  us  both,  if  the  exigency  of  the  service 
will  admit  of  your  obtaining  my  previous  consent  to  the  advance  of 
any  considerable  sum.  j  am  &c> 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Messrs.  , ■,  and  . 


GENTLEMEN,  Calcutta,  Jan.  15,  1787. 

I  can  assure  you  with  great  truth,  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  painful  to  me  to  execute  such  orders  as  those  from 
the  Secret  Committee.  But  I  undertook  this  Government  with  a 
full  determination  to  suffer  no  private  considerations,  to  interfere 
with -the  discharge  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  public  duty.  The 
instructions  from  the  Secret  Committee  are  explicit,  to  order  Bills 
in  Equity  to  be  filed  against  those  who  were  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  contractors  to  furnish  raw  silk  during  a  certain  period  ; 
and  pending  the  several  suits  against  those  gentlemen,,  I  hold 
myself  equally  bound  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  that  letter,  to  suspend  them.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that  without  such  recommendation,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  justifiable  in  the  Government  to  have  left  Company's  servants  in 
the  exercise  of  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  whilst  charges 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  and  so  formally  brought  against  them,  are 
under  discussion  before  a  court  of  justice.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
it  will  give  me  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  see  this  business 
end  in  a  complete  justification  of  your  conduct. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  Court  of  Directors  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Feb.  10,  1787.] 

My  Lord,  July  21,1786. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without  expressing 
our  dissatisfaction  at  the  mode  adopted  by  several  of  the  Princes  of 
India,  in  corresponding  with  us  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  respective  Governments,  and  employing  our  ser- 
vants to  be  then-  agents  in  Great  Britain.     The  Nabob  of  Oude, 
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the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore  have  at  this  time 
persons,  who  call  themselves  Agents,  residents  in  London,  in  the 
persons  of  three  of  our  own  servants  ;  Mr.  Halhed  1  for  the  first,  Sir 
John  D'Oyley2  for  the  second,  and  Mr.  Eoss  for  the  third. 

You  will  take  every  opportunity  of  conveying  to  all  the  Princes 
of  India  the  earnest  wish  we  have  so  often  repeated,  that  their 
communications  to  us  should  be  made  only  through  the  channel  of 
our  regular  Governments  in  India,  and  that  Ave  can  pay  no  regard 
to  communications  made  in  any  other  way ;  and  we  strictly  pro- 
hibit our  servants  from  accepting  any  such  agency  for  the  princes 
of  the  country ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  consider 
it  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  future  claims  to  our  favour. 

We  are,  &c.3 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Duxdas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private  and  Confidential.]     Received  Feb.  11,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  July  20,  178(3. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  subject  of  great  moment  which  I  can 
only  write  to  you  upon  in  a  private  capacity,  it  being  considered  as 
inexpedient  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  public  despatch — I  mean  the 
business  of  the  succession  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  is  more  than 
twelve  months  since  we  prepared  a  despatch  to  be  sent  to  India, 
stating  the  grounds  why,  upon  the  death  of  the  old  Nabob,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  take  the  part  of  the  eldest4  son  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  second,5  if  he  should  be  called  to  the  succession 
by  any  deed  of  his  father's.  By  many  private  communications  we 
know  well  that  the  second  son  is  the  favourite  of  the  father,  but 
we  likewise  know,  that  as  well  by  the  faith  of  treaty  as  by  our  own 
interest,  we  must  ultimately  thwart  the  views  of  the  Nabob  and 
Ins  second  son  in  this  respect.  But  notwithstanding,  we  feel  it 
expedient  not  to  send  out  any  other  instructions  upon  this  subject, 
than  the  Madras  Government  are  at  present  possessed  of.     These 

1  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  b.   1751,  d.       from  Nov.  1790  to  May,  1796. 

Feb.  18,  1830.     M.P.  for  Lymington   from  3  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give 

May,   1791    to  May,   1796.       He  became  a  the  names  of  the  Directors,  sometimes  12  or 

disciple  of  Brothers  the  prophet,  whose  wild  14  in  number,  who  signed  the  letters  from 

views  he  brought  before  the  House  of  Com-  the    Court,   nor   of  those    who    formed   the 

moiis  March  31  and  April  21,  1795,  but  on  Secret  Committee, 

neither  occasion  did  he  find  a  seconder.  4  The  eldest  son  of  Mohamed  AH,  had  the 

2  Sir  John  D'Oyley,  Bart.,  b.  Jan.   1754,  title  of  Oomdat  ul  Omra.     He  died  July  16, 
d.  Jan.  5,  1818;   m.  March,  1780,   Diana,  1801. 

dau.    of    William    Rochfort,    Esq.,    brother  5  Ameer  ul  Omra,  d.  Dec.  1788.     His  son, 

of  Robert,  1st  Earl  of  Belvedere,  and  widow       Azeem    ud    Powlah,    succeeded   Oomdat     \il 
of  William  Coats,  Esq.     M.P.  for   Ipswich       Omra  as  Nabob,  and  died  Aug.. 2, 1819. 

R    2 
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instructions  could  certainly  be  conveyed  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, but  everything  relative  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  party  at  the  India  House,  we  doubt  if  the 
secret  would  be  kept.  It  is  however  material  that  it  should  be 
kept,  because  the  second  son  being  the  real  minister  of  his  father 
with  whom  we  have  many  material  transactions  in  dependence,  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  exasperate  him,  which  a  final  decision  upon 
his  succession  would  undoubtedly  do ;  our  opinion  therefore  is,  to 
act  decisively  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  when  the  event  happens, 
but  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  that  decision  at  the  present 
moment.  Upon  that  ground  we  have  always  kept  back  the  des- 
patch, and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  unless  by  letters  either  from 
your  Lordship  or  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  you  shall  assign  any 
reasons  why  you  wish  us  to  act  otherwise. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  one  of  the  despatches  which 
have  just  now  gone  out,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  your 
reporting  yom-  sentiments  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  military  in 
India,  and  in  that  report  you  can  give  us  the  ground  for  adopting 
any  system  you  shall  advise.  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  for  it ; 
indeed  I  flatter  myself  if  your  Lordship  has  stopped  any  time  at 
Madras,  we  shall  at  an  earlier  period  receive  something  from  you 
on  tins  subject,  in  consequence  of  you  and  Sir  Arclnbald  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  conferring  together. 

In  all  respects  of  consequence  we  remain  at  home  pretty  much 
as  you  left  us,  only  that  there  will  be  immediately  instituted  a 
Board  of  Trade,  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  now  Lord  Hawkesbury,  at  the 
head  of  it.  Mr.  Grenville1  leaves  the  India  Board,  and  goes  to  it, 
and  Lord  Walsingham2  likewise  leaves  me  and  goes  ambassador  to 
Spain.  Nothing  is  yet  fixed,  and  will  not  immediately,  but  it  is 
probable  that  my  new  colleagues  will  be  Mr.  Eden3  and  Mr.  Orde, 

1  Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham  Grenville,  2  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  Walsingham,  b.  July 

3rd  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville,  14,  1748,  d.  Jan.  16,  1818  ;    m.  April  30, 

created  Lord  Grenville  Nov.    25,   1790;    b.  1772,  Augusta  Georgiana  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

Oct.  25,  1759,  d.  Jan.  12,  1834;  m.  July  18,  William,   1st  Lord  Boston.     M.P.  for  Tam- 

1792,  Anne,  dau.,  and  afterwards  sole  heir,  of  worth  from  Nov.  1774  to  July,  1780,  and 

Thomas,    1st    Lord    Camelford.       M.P.    for  then   for  Lostwithiel  till   he  became  a  peer, 

Buckingham  town  from  Feb.  1782  to  1784,  May  9,  1781.      He  was  Groom  of  the  Bed- 

and  then  for  Buckingham  county  till  he  was  chamber,  Lord  of  Trade,  and  Under-Secretary 

made  a  peer.     He  held  the  various  offices  of  to  Lord  George  Germain  from  1772  to  1780  ; 

Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland,  Paymaster-General,  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  from 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Secre-  1784  to  1790,  and  Chairman  of  Committees 

tary  of  State,    almost   without   intermission  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  1794  to  1814; 

from  1782  to  March,  1801  ;   from  1784  to  Postmaster-General    1787  to   1794.     He  did 

1801  he  was  an  unpaid  Commissioner  of  the  not  go  to  Spain,  but  Mr.  Eden  did. 
Board  of  Control,  though  for  several  of  the  3  Right  Hon.  William  Eden,  created  Lord 

latter  years  he  took  no  part  in  the  business;  Auckland  in  Ireland   Nov.  18,  1789,  and  in 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  Feb.  1806  to  England   May  23,  1793;   b.  1745,  d.  May 

March,   L807 ;   Chancellor  of  the  University  28,    1814;     m.    Sept.    2(5,    1776,    Eleanor, 

of  Oxford  Dec.  14,  L809.  dau.  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  3rd  Bait.     M.P. 
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if  his  health  does  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Ireland.  From  cer- 
tain circumstances  I  think  it  likewise  very  probable  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  will  be  so  far  altered,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  either  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  being  of  it,  in  which  case  I  suppose  your  humble 
servant,  not  only  in  reality  but  declaredly,  will  be  understood  as 
the  Cabinet  Minister  for  India ;  but  all  tins  cannot  take  place 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  probably  not  till  next 
winter.  Lord  Walsinghani  and  Mr.  Grenville  have  already  left 
me,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  new  arrangements  to  succeed 
them  at  present,  for  the  Board  will  tins  day  adjourn,  and  I  in  a 
few  hours  set  out  for  Scotland  for  three  months. 

.-.  ,u  Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Feb.  16,  1787. 

On  the  11th  instant  the  Intelligence  packet  arrived  after  a 
most  tedious  passage.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find 
that  we  have  exactly  taken  up  the  line  you  recommend  in  the 
French  business.1  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  we  have  anticipated 
your  wishes,  or  coincided  with  your  opinion  on  most  other  subjects, 
as  I  had  the  advantage  of  talking  them  over  so  frequently  with 
you  in  London. 

I  have  had  several  interviews  with  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the 
Vizier's  minister.  The  total  mismanagement  of  Oude,  the  confused 
manner  of  stating  accounts  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Company, 
and  the  constant  practice  on  one  part  of  trumping-up  charges  to 
extort  every  rupee  that  it  was  possible  to  get,  and  on  the  other  of 
making  use  of  every  art  and  evasion  to  defer  payment,  have  ren- 
dered it  very  difficult  to  establish  a  fair  open  line  between  us. 
The  orders  from  home  about  the  Futty  Ghur  detachment,  and  the 
letters  from  Mr.  Halhed,  add  not  a  little  to  our  obstacles, 

for  Woodstock  from  Nov.   1774  to  March,  anger  in  that  party,  and  the  '  RolHad '  teems 

1784,  and  then  for  Heytesbury  till  he  was  with  attacks  upon  him.     One  is  : — 

made  a  peer  ;  a  Lord  of  Trade,  Chief  Secretary 

in  Ireland,  and  Vice-Treasurer  there  between  "  There  lived  a  man  at  Beckenhara  in  Kent,  Sir, 

,,       ,      ,--,.         ,  „       ,     .-0,      ,j     ,  Who  wanted  a  place  to  make  him  content,  Sir; 

March,  1 i  ,  b,  and  March,  1 i  84  ;  Postmaster-  Long  had  ne  gighed  for  Bmy  pitt-s  protection. 

General  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  'When  thus  he  gently  courted  his  affection: 
from  Aug.  178(3  to  July,  1 804.    He  negotiated  Will  you  give  me  a  place,  my  dearest  Billy  Pitt, 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1785  Jf <*  ^^  bave  &  whole  on6i  ^  me  a  mtle 
and    was   Ambassador   m   Spain    and    Holland  Djt  oui" 
from  Aug.  17*7  to   April,   1790.     His  seces- 
sion  from  the  Whigs  in   178o  excited  great  '  The  Convention  already  mentioned. 
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However  interference  might  have  been  disclaimed  in  the  last 
Administration,  it  still  existed  to  a  great  extent ;  we  cannot  there- 
fore expect  to  be  believed  when  we  declare  that  we  mean  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Hyder  Beg  constantly  repeats  a  proverb  of  theirs — 
"  Whoever  has  been  stimg  by  a  snake,  is  frightened  when  he  sees  a 
rope."  I  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  to  determine  in  my  own 
mind  what  would  be  a  fair  bargain  between  the  two  Governments, 
but  it  has  been  a  much  more  arduous  task  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  minister  believe  what  I  said,  or  indeed  understand  the  lan- 
guage I  talked :  I  might  almost  as  well  have  expected  him  to 
understand  English. 

The  basis  for  an  agreement  appeared  to  me  to  be,  that  we 
should  disclaim  all  manner  of  interference  in  the  revenues,  collec- 
tions, commerce,  and  internal  management  of  the  country,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  we  should  have  the  entire  direction  of  political 
matters ;  and  as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  own  con- 
temptible rabble,  that  it  should  be  clearly  admitted  that  they 
looked  to  us  solely  for  defence,  and  were  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace  under  the  protection  of  the  most  formidable  power  in  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  words  "  Cawnpore  Brigade"  and  "  Futty  Ghur  detach- 
ment," have  been  long  in  use.  By  Mr.  Hastings'  treaty  and  by 
the  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Futty  Ghur  detach- 
ment was  positively  to  be  recalled,  and  the  Vizier  was  to  pay  only 
the  Cawnpore  Brigade.  Brigade  is  an  indefinite  term.  At  the 
time  the  treaty  was  made,  the  army  was  divided  into  three  bri- 
gades ;  it  now,  by  the  Orders  of  September,  1785,  is  formed  into 
six.  On  my  arrival  I  found  a  complete  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  and 
another  at  Futty  Ghur  ;  and  on  account  of  the  strength  of  Scindia 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  Seiks  in  that  quarter,  it  is  really 
my  opinion  that  we  cannot  with  safety  keep  a  less  force  in  Oude. 
The  two  brigades,  by  the  fairest  calculation,  cost  the  Company, 
including  all  extraordinaries,  about  forty-six  lacs.  Saadut  Ally's 
and  the  Itohilla  pensions  amount  to  near  three  lacs.  The  Resident, 
if  he  is  not  to  trade  and  distress  the  country,  must  have  a  hand- 
some salary ;  the  Accountant  must  be  well  paid,  and  they  must 
have  assistants  and  clerks.  The  collections  of  Oude  are  settled  at 
about  two  crore  and  forty  lacs,  and  I  am  informed  they  realize 
above  two  crore.  After  most  maturely,  and  I  trust  most  impar- 
tially, weighing  the  interests  and  rights  of  both  parties,  I  thought 
it  reasonable  to  propose,  that  in  future  the  Vizier  should  pay 
annually  to  the  Company  fifty  lacs  in  full  of  all  demands,  pro- 
portionable deductions  to  be  made,  if  any  of  the  troops  should  be 
withdrawn. 
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Hyder  Beg,  who  will  not  speak  out  or  make  any  proposition 
himself,  and  only  waits  for  our  proposals  in  order  to  object  to  thein, 
appeared  much  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  tins  sum,  and  said  that 
he  had  no  powers  to  make  such  an  agreement,  but  must  refer  it  to 
the  Vizier.  This  is  only  acting  a  part,  for  I  know  that  he  thinks 
the  demand  not  only  reasonable,  but  advantageous  to  the  Vizier, 
and  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  can  be  paid   with   the   utmost 


From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  get  concerning 
Oude,  I  hear  that  the  Vizier  extorts  every  rupee  he  can  from  his 
ministers,  to  squander  in  debaucheries,  cockfighting,  elephants, 
and  horses ;  he  is  said  to  have  a  thousand  of  the  latter  in  his 
stables,  although  he  never  uses  them.  The  ministers  on  their  part 
are  full  as  rapacious  as  their  master ;  their  object  is  to  cheat  him 
and  plunder  the  country.  They  charge  him  seventy  lacs  for  the 
maintenance  of  troops  to  enforce  the  collections,  the  greater  part 
of  which'  do  not  exist,  and  the  money  supposed  to  pay  them  goes 
into  the  pocket  of  Almas  Ally *  Khan  and  Hyder  Beg. 

The  principal  object  of  the  plan  which  I  gave  to  you  in  Lon- 
don was,  that  the  Company's  troops  should  be  better  recruited : 
this  is  so  essential  a  point,  that  without  it  we  can  have  only  the 
name  of  an  European  army.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Bengal 
part  of  it  does  not  deserve  that  name.  It  is  likewise  very  desirable 
that  the  officers  serving  in  India,  should  all  rank  alike  according  to 
the  dates  of  then-  commissions.  But  I  am  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly convinced  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  take  from  tins 
Government  the  power  of  dismissing  the  officers  of  the  army. 
How  far  that  power  may  be  endangered  by  their  having  King's 
commissions,  is  for  you  to  consider.  Several  objections  have 
occurred  to  me  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  against  declaring 
all  the  forces  in  this  country  King's  troops.  If  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  obtained  permitting  the  Company  to  beat  up  for 
recruits,  and  to  keep  them  under  martial  law  till  their  embarka- 
tion, and  if  some  means  could  be  adopted  to  establish  equality  of 
rank  among  King's  and  Company's  officers,  I  believe  I  should  be 
satisfied. 

It  was  not  without  some  force  on  my  conscience,  that  I  signed 
the  letter  containing  that  fulsome  and  unmerited  panegyric  on 
Sloper.  I  was  too  much  moved  by  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  the 
depression  of  his  spirits,  and  Ins  severe  mortification ;    but  if  I  had 

1  Almas  Ali  Khan  was  a  favourite  eunuch,  nearly  one-third  of  their  territories,  and  kept 
and  Minister  of  Hoojah  nd  Dowlah,  in  whose  up  a  formidable  army,  holding  himself  nearly 
reign  and  that  of  his  son,  he  held  in  farm       independent.     He  died  Oct.  1808. 
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then  completely  known  the  transaction  about 's  regiment  at 

,  for  winch received  about  £8000,  and  without  appoint- 
ing a  single  officer,  or  raising  or  attempting  to  raise  a  man, 
nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  do  it.  If  the  Dukes  of  Eich- 
mond  or  Rutland,  or  Lord  Sydney,  should  attack  you  and  Mr.  Pitt 
with  that  paragraph  in  their  hands,  you  may  make  that  apology 
for  my  signing  it.  Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Viscount  Brome. 

My  DEAREST  CHARLES,  Calcutta,  Fee.  17,  1787. 

The  Intelligence  packet  arrived  here  on  the  11th  of  tins 
month,  and  to  my  great  joy  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  14th  of 
June.  I  was  most  exceedingly  shocked  at  seeing  an  account  of  my 
poor  friend  Dr.  Young's '  death  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  put  in  so 
circumstantially  in  several  papers,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of 
it.  I  suppose  you  have  mentioned  it  in  some  letter  which  I  have 
not  yet  received  ;  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  very  sorry  for  him. 
I  am  a  Knight  and  no  Knight,  for  my  stars,  garters,  and  ribbons 
are  all  lost  in  Arabia,  and  some  wdld  Arab  is  now  making  a'  figure 
with  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  round  Iris  knee.  I  hope  you  have 
got  French  enough  to  construe  that,  but  I  own  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
sentence.  If  I  continue  to  hear  good  accounts  of  you,  I  shall  not 
cry  after  my  stars  and  garters.  You  will  probably  get  this  letter 
just  before  you  set  out  to  spend  the  election  holidays  at  Eccleshall.2 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  should  pay  every  attention 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  consider  everything  he  says  as  coming 
from  me.  I  think  upon  the  whole,  as  you  intend  your  bay  horse 
for  a  hunter,  you  was  in  the  right  to  cut  off  Ins  tail.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  going  into  the  water  agrees  with  you,  and  that 
you  can  swim.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Charles,  may  health  and 
every  happiness  attend  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  father, 

Cornwallis. 

1  Kev.  John  Young,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Eton,  with  George  III.     He  had  been  tutor  to  the 

a   brother   of  the    well-known    agricultural  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  was  often  offered,  but 

writer,  Arthur  Young,  b.  1716,  killed  May  20,  always  declined,  great  church  preferment. 
1786,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting  -  The  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  Feb.  17, 1737. 

.  .  .  A  firm  persuasion  of  its  being  necessary  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  Company,  could  only  have  induced  me  to  postpone 
to  next  year  the  execution  of  the  orders  to  make  a  revenue  settle- 
ment for  ten  years.  Mr.  Stables,1  who  presided  at  the  Committee 
of  Eevenue,  being  on  the  eve  of  departure,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety embark  in  so  important  an  undertaking ;  and  the  time 
between  the  succession  of  Mr.  Shore  to  that  office,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bengal  year,  is,  notwithstanding  the  uncommon 
abilities  and  experience  of  that  gentleman,  too  short  for  making 
the  inquiries,  and  taking  those  measures  that  will  enable  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  arrangement  of  that  magnitude,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
Company  as  holding  the  Dewannee  of  these  provinces. 

The  reference  made  by  your  Honourable  Court  for  my  opinion 
on  the  best  mode  of  obviating  the  jealousies  and  disagreements 
that  have  sometimes  happened  between  His  Majesty's  and  the 
Company's  troops  in  this  country,  shall  engage  my  early  and 
serious  attention.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  communica- 
tion of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  opinion,  recommended  in  the 
general  letter,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  last  ship  of  this 
season ;  but  I  shall  transmit  my  sentiments  fully  on  that  subject 
by  the  Eavensworth,  which  we  hope  to  despatch  in  August  next. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Fox. 

DEAR  FOX,  Calcutta,  March  3,  1787. 

You  will  receive  this  letter  by  the  hands  of  poor  ,  who 

is  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  my  serving  hirn  here ; 
Iris  distress  would  only  have  increased  by  his  staying  longer,  and  it 
would  have  been  every  day  more  difficult  for  him  to  get  away.  I 
beg  you  will  believe,  and  trust  you  will  assure  the  rest  of  Ins 
friends,  that  we  have  been  on  the  best  terms,  and  that  I  would 
have  served  him,  if  I  could  have  done  it  without  a  job  that  would 
have  ruined  all  the  future  hopes  of  my  Government.  He  is  really 
a  good  creature,  and  he  has  borne  his  misfortunes  and  Iris  disap- 

1  John  Stables,  b.  1750,  d.  Nov.  8,  1835 ;       and  commanded   a   battalion   at   the  battle 
in.   .'.in.    177:'>,   ^\Iiss   Papley,    of   lied    Lion       ot"  Buxar. 
Square.      He   was  originally   in    the   army, 
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pointments  with  a  fortitude  wliich  is  astonishing.  I  hope  you  will 
receive  him  kindly,  although  I  know  you  all  think  that  every  man 
who  comes  rich  from  India  is  a  rogue,  and  every  man  that  comes 
poor  is  a  fool.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  altering  all  Fawcett's  book,  the  meaning  of  which  was  so 
obscured  by  the  unintelligible  pen  of  Dimdas,  that  I  could  make 
nobody  understand  it.  Eoss  will,  I  believe,  write  to  you  by  this 
snip.  Yours  ever,  &c, 

COKNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

[Secret.] 
GENTLEMEN,  Fort  William,  March  4,  1787. 

.  .  .  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  by  your  despatches 
dated  the  22nd  of  September  last,  that  in  the  measures  proposed  by 
me  about  the  same  time  to  this  Board,  there  had  been  an  entire  co- 
incidence with  your  sentiments  concerning  the  negotiations  of  the 
late  Government  with  the  Marattas,  and  that  your  wishes  and 
orders  upon  that  important  subject  had  been  completely  antici- 
pated. However  disappointed  the  Peshwa's  ministers  may  have 
been  at  our  declaration  of  neutrality,  there  is  no  appearance  from 
Mr.  Malet's  correspondence,  or  any  other  circumstances,  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  ministers  to  interrupt  the  former 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  Governments. 

From  my  letter  to  Captain  Kirkpatrick,1  dated  the  1st  instant, 
you  will  observe  that  of  late  he  has  met  with  some  slights  and 
inattentions  from  Sindia,  to  which,  as  appearing  to  him  to  be 
an  intended  disrespect  to  the  Government,  he  thought  it  improper 
to  submit  without  some  remonstrance ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that 
those  grounds  of  complaint  will  soon  be  removed ;  and  as  I  am 
determined  on  our  side  to  act  with  fairness  and  moderation  by 
Sindia,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring  States,  I  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  such  altercation  will  essentially  disturb 
our  present  tranquillity  in  that  quarter. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  the  negotiation  with  the 
Vizier  to  a  final  conclusion,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Hyder  Beg  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  will  in  general  acquiesce, 
on  the  part  of  Iris  master,  in  the  plan  that  I  have  proposed  to  him. 
.     .     .     And  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  disputes  about  balances 

1  Captain, afterwards  Major-General  William  of  the  first  Europeans  who  entered  the  ter- 
Kirkpatrick,  b.  17ol,  d.  Aug.  22,  1812.  He  ritory  of  Nepaul,  of  which  country  he  wrote 
was  a  very  distinguished  officer,  and  was  one       an  account. 
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of  settlements  and  accounts,  I  have  agreed  to  relinquish  all  other 
claims  upon  these  heads,  when  the  arrears  of  pensions  and  of 
the  pay  of  the  troops  are  completely  paid  up  to  a  certain  day, 
which  also  shall  be  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
subsidy.     ...  I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwall-is  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  March  5,  1787. 

.  .  .  I  am  busily  employed  in  trying  to  correct  the 
numerous  abuses  in  my  own  profession,  and  am  preparing  a  plan 
to  regulate  the  military  bazaars.  The  outlines  of  it  are,  to  prevent 
too  heavy  impositions  on  provisions  and  merchandise  ;  to  take  the 
management  of  the  bazaar  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  and  to  place  it  under  the  Deputy  Paymaster  or  some  civil 
servant ;  and  to  make  a  yearly  dividend  of  the  gross  amount 
amongst  the  Commanders  of  Brigades  and  Stations. 

I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Tellicherry  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Tippoo,  but  the  stationing  a  large  force  there,  and 
the  erecting  considerable  new  works,  would  be  necessary  to  give  it 
security  and  importance.  In  the  present  state  of  our  finances, 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  an  emergency  could  induce  me  to 
think  of  either ;  for  the  constant  drain  of  pay  for  the  troops,  and 
particularly  the  engineers'  bills  for  the  works,  would  totally  de- 
molish the  effects  of  all  my  labours  and  economy  in  this  country. 

You  will  I  trust,  approve  of  our  decision  about  the  Tanjore  l 
succession,  winch  was  referred  to  us  by  the  Government  of  Madras. 
Campbell  has  sent  me  a  draft  of  his  treaty  with  the  Nabob ;  if  he 
can  carry  it  completely  into  execution,  he  will  soon  put  the  affairs 
on  the  coast  upon  a  very  different  footing,  and  will  greatly  relieve 
the  Government  from  the  heavy  and  constant  calls  for  supplies.  I 
must  once  more  remind  you  to  bring  home  the  Hanoverian  regi- 
ments if  you  can. 

1  The  succession  to  the  dignity  of  Raja  of  statements  made  on  his  behalf  were  false,  and 

Tanjore  was    a   very   complicated   question,  his  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  was 

depending    entirely    on    Hindoo    laws    and  shown  to  be  most  disgraceful.     The  question 

usages.        Tooljajee,     the    late     Raja,    bad,  was  reconsidered  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  mainly 

previous    to    his    death,    adopted    Serfojee,  owing  to  the  interference  of  Mr.  Schwartz, 

but  Ameer  Sing,  Tooljajee's  brother,  claimed  the  previous  decision  reversed,  and  Serfojee 

the   succession,    and    though    doubts    were  declared  the  lawful  heir.     But  the  arrange- 

entertained     as    to     his     legitimacy,     Lord  ments  were  not  completed  till   1798,   when 

Cornwallis,  acting  upon  the  best  Hindoo  ad-  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a  minute  dated  May  31, 

vice  he  could  obtain,  decided  in  bis  favour.  issued  the  final  orders. 
Subsequently  it  appeared  that  many  of  the 
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The  business  of  the  Guntoor  Circars  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and 
requires  the  most  mature  reflection.  There  are  several  reasons 
which  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  this  would  be  a  proper  time 
for  us  to  call  on  the  Nizam  to  settle  accounts  and  deliver  it  up.  I 
am  by  no  means  clear  that  upon  a  fair  investigation,  setting  the 
revenues  of  the  Guntoor  Circars  received  by  the  Nizam,  against  the 
peshcush  due  to  him  from  us,  there  would  not  still  be  a  consider- 
able balance  against  us,  which  we  could  not  easily  make  good. 
Our  demand  of  the  Circars  from  the  Nizam  in  the  hour  of  his 
distress,  would  not  only  appear  ungenerous,  but  would  undoubtedly 
hurt  him  in  the  negociations  for  a  peace  with  Tippoo.  We  have 
refused  him  assistance,  although  we  can  hardly  say  with  fairness, 
that  the  situation  of  our  affairs  will  not  allow  of  the  march  of 
two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  manned  by 
Europeans,  into  the  Deccan,  winch  is  the  only  salvo  against  a 
positive  engagement  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1768.  It 
certainly  would  be  inconvenient  to  us  now,  and  indeed  it  would 
very  seldom  be  convenient.  The  provocation  given  to  the  Marattas 
and  Scindia  by  the  weak  measure  of  the  late  Government,  is  cer- 
tainly an  additional  reason.  When  I  talked  with  Sir  A.  Campbell 
on  this  subject  at  Madras,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
delayed.  We  will  take  it  into  our  serious  consideration  as  soon  as 
this  ship  is  despatched,  and  enter  into  correspondence  with  Sir 
Arch.  Campbell  upon  it.  I  must  observe  that  I  think  the  order  of 
the  Secret  Committee  in  the  despatch  received  by  the  Intelligence, 
to  repel  any  force  that  may  invade  the  Guntoor  Circar,  cannot  be 
obeyed  with  any  regard  to  policy  or  justice.  So  long  as  the  Nizam 
receives  the  revenues  of  the  Circar,  and  it  is  garrisoned  by  his 
troops,  Tippoo,  who  is  at  war  with  him,  has  a  just  right  to  invade 
it,  and  the  Nizam  would  not  give  us  credit  for  our  inability  to  send 
a  detachment  into  the  Deccan  to  assist  him  according  to  treaty, 
when  he  saw  us  so  ready  to  move  upon  a  prospect  of  getting  some- 
thing for  ourselves.  On  the  event  of  Tippoo's  invading  the  Gun- 
toor Circar,  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  probable,  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  that  we  should  send  a  declaration  to  him,  admitting 
his  right  to  attack  any  troops  belonging  to  the  Nizam  which  may 
be  stationed  in  that  country,  but  warning  him  not  to  think  of  esta- 
blishing himself  in  it,  and  informing  him  that  the  property  of  the 
Circar  was  in  fact  vested  in  us ;  that  the  Nizam  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  deliver  it  up  to  us  on  certain  stipulations ;  and  that  we 
should  have  been  already  in  possession  of  it,  if  we  had  not  thought 
it  improper  to  urge  the  Nizam's  attention  to  the  final  settlement  of 
this  business,  at  a  time  when  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  the  occu- 
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pations  of  war.  I  give  you  rougldy  my  present  ideas  ;  I  may 
perhaps  see  cause  to  alter  them.     .     .     . 

Benares  on  its  present  system,  must  be  a  scene  of  the  grossest 
corruption  and  mismanagement.  There  could  be  no  reason  for 
not  placing  it  under  the  Board  of  Kevenue  like  other  zemin- 
daries,  except  the  consideration  of  the  Governor-General  losing  so 
much  patronage.  It  would  be  better  for  the  zemindar,  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  country,  and  will  probably  soon  take  place.  I 
am  not  enough  versed  in  all  the  secrets  of  Benares,  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  them  at  present.  I  propose,  if  no  untoward  cir- 
cumstances happen  to  prevent  it,  to  visit  the  upper  stations  this 
year,  and  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  July  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be 
material  that  I  should  get  all  possible  information  the  first  year. 

.     .     .   I  have  been  alarmed  at  a  report  that is  to  return  ; 

by  all  accounts  he  is  a  worthless  and  an  incapable  man.  For  God's 
sake  let  us  keep  Davies ;  he  is  the  best  advocate  that  has  ever  been 
in  this  country.  I  beg  to  be  understood  to  make  a  most  serious 
point  of  this.  As  to  the  rest  in  the  law  line,  judges,  advocates, 
attorneys,  &c,  you  may  order  as  many  of  them  home  as  you 
please,  provided  you  will  send  none  in  their  room. 

I  write  to  you  freely  everything  that  occurs  to  me,  and  which 
is  not  set  forth  in  our  letters  to  the  Directors,  in  order  to  make 
you  master  as  far  as  I  am  able,  of  the  most  minute  detail,  that 
you  may  know  how  to  prevent  and  correct  mischief  in  case  I 
should  not  live  to  set  matters  to  rights.  j  am  $-a 

cornwallis. 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  March  11,  1787. 
My  DEAR  LORD,  London,  Sept.  21,  1786. 

.  .  .  I  shall  be  impatient  to  receive  your  Lordship's  first 
despatches  after  your  arrival.  Everything  at  home  is  as  prosperous 
as  we  could  wish — the  Stocks  rising,  money  plenty,  advantageous 
commercial  treaties,  and  every  appearance  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  France,  at  least  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  to  continue  in  peace. 

.  .  .  The  extract  of  the  private  letter  I  convey  to  you  is 
from  Mr.  Baring,1   and  will  furnish  you  with  some  arguments  to 

1  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.,  May,   1784,  to  June,   1790,  and  Wycombe, 

so  created  May  29,  1793;  b.  April  18,  1740,  or  Calne,  from  Jan.  1794  to  Oct.  1806.    He 

d.    Sept.    12,    1810;    m.    May    12,    1767,  founded  the  great  mercantile  house  of  Baring 

Harriet,  dau.  of  William  Herring,  Esq.,  and  Brothers,   the  only  one  in  the   City,  not  a 

niece   of  Thomas    Herring,    Archbishop    of  banking  firm,  which  has  lasted  through  three 

Canterbury.      M.l'.    for    Grampound    from  generations. 
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convince  the  creditors  in  India,  of  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  pro- 
positions winch  have  been  made  to  them.  ...  I  shall  return 
to  Scotland  to-morrow,  and  with  best  wishes  for  everything  good 
t°  you,  I  remain,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 


Earl  Cornw7allis  to  Colonel  • . 

Sir,  Calcutta,  May  2,  1787. 

I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  with 
the  inclosnres,  as  well  as  an  address  from  the  members  of  the  Can- 
tonment Court-Martial ;  and  before  I  declare  my  public  opinion,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  give  you  my  private  sentiments  on  the 
subject. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  your  good  will  to  me,  and  of  your 
zeal  and  earnest  desire  to  contribute  to  the  discipline  of  the  Bengal 
army ;  but  the  warmth  of  your  temper  must  inevitably  defeat  your 
purpose,  and,  if  not  restrained,  put  it  absolutely  out  of  my  power  to 
support  you. 

It  cost  me  some  pains  in  the  public  order  to  avoid  putting  you 

in  the  wrong  in  the  late  dispute  with  Colonel ,  to  whom  I 

must  own,  your  conduct  was  extremely  blameable. 

The  present  case  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  involving  in 
it  not  only  the  characters  of  the  officers  concerned,  but  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  courts-martial  ought  to  be  conducted.  If  members 
of  a  court-martial  persevere  in  giving  a  sentence  contrary  to  evi- 
dence and  to  the  Articles  of  War,  they  ought  to  be  called  to  a 
public  account  for  their  conduct ;  but  no  prudent  officer  will  bring 
a  matter  of  tins  sort  to  issue,  unless  the  point  be  clear.  Without 
going  so  far,  occasions  may  also  occur  in  which  a  commanding- 
officer  may  differ  in  opinion  with  the  members  of  a  court-martial. 
But  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  order  more  than  one  revisal  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  harsh  and  insulting  terms  in  declaring  a  public  disap- 
probation of  such  sentence,  could  only  be  justified  by  aggravating 
circumstances,  that  would  have  rendered  the  members  subject  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial  themselves. 

I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  present  is  no  such  case  as  I  have 
supposed  ;  and  I  think  that  no  court-martial  in  similar  circum- 
stances, ought  to  have  submitted  to  such  treatment  with  more 
patience  than  this  has  done. 

Your  earnestness  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  vice  of  drunken- 
ness amongst  the  troops,  is  highly  commendable  ;  and  I  cannot  see 
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any  appearance  of  a  disposition  in  the  court-martial  to  screen  it. 
For  I  will  fairly  own  that  in  the  instances  where  the  men  were 
charged  with  no  aggravations,  the  sentences,  in  my  opinion,  would 
in  any  country  have  been  adequate  to  the  crimes,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  this,  they  are  to  the  full  extent  of  what  ought  to  be 
inflicted. 

I  had  entertained  hopes  from  what  I  had  heard  of  your  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  that  you  would  have  given  me  essential 
assistance  in  our  military  department.  A  conciliatory  disposition, 
with  a  style  of  moderation  and  steadiness  in  exercising  your  autho- 
rity over  the  officers  under  your  command,  joined  to  an  example  of 

good  discipline  in  the regiment,  would  have  had  the  happiest 

effects. 

As  I  am  persuaded  of  your  good  intentions  and  zeal  to  promote 
the  public  prosperity,  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  lament  the 
probability  of  very  different  consequences,  if  your  temper  and  pas- 
sions cannot  be  brought  under  the  direction  of  your  judgment. 

I  am,  &c, 

COEISTWALLIS. 

m 

I  observe  it  mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  members  of  the 

court-martial,  that  you  were  at .    I  trust  that  a  place  so  distant 

from  the  cantonments,  is  not  your  usual  place  of  residence. 


H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  June,  1787.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Hanover,  Oct.  7,  1786. 

Since  you  left  Europe  you  will  probably  have  heard  that 
the  great  event  which  has  been  so  long  expected  has  at  last  taken 
place  :  I  mean  the  death  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  that  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  His 
age,  and  one  may  acid  of  many  ages  antecedent  to  this.  The  manner 
in  which  His  successor  has  begun  His  reign  certainly  does  Him  the 
very  greatest  honour,  and  gives  one  every  reason  to  expect,  what  I 
have  always  thought,  that  He  will  not  allow  the  credit  or  the  weight 
in  the  scale  of  Europe  which  His  predecessor  had  given  to  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  to  be  in  the  least  diminished ;  at  the  same  time  He 
has  shown,  upon  every  occasion,  the  very  strongest  and  marked 
predilection  for  England ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
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our  Ministry  will  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  of  forming  so  useful 
and  so  respectable  a  connexion  upon  the  Continent,  for  I  am  sure 
the  last  unfortunate  war  was  a  severe  lesson  to  us,  what  bad  policy 
it  is  in  us  to  have  no  allies. 

Dutch  affairs  go  on  every  day  worse  and  worse,  and  appear  now 
to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis.  How  it  will  turn  out  it  is  at  present  diffi- 
cult to  judge.  The  King  of  Prussia,  whom,  as  your  Lordship  must 
remember,  was  last  year  already  exceedingly  irritated  on  account  of 
His  sister,  is  doing  everything  in  His  power  to  support  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  while  France  is  playing  her  old  game,  making  fine  pro- 
testations, and  doing  everything  underhand  to  encourage  the  Patriots, 
and  to  destroy  the  Stadtholder.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
France  and  the  Emperor  are  agreed  together,  and  that  they  will 
soon  pull  off  the  mask  and  strike  the  blow  which  has  been  so  long- 
dreaded  :  the  one  taking  possession  of  Bavaria,  while  the  other  seizes 
upon  the  Barrier  towns,  and  what  is  called  the  Generalite !  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe  can 
allow  these  two  Sovereigns  quietly  to  augment  their  dominions  so 
very  considerably ;  and  therefore  should  this  event  take  place  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  general  war  must  ensue.  As  an  indi- 
vidual it  is  natural  for  me  most  ardently  to  wish  for  it,  as  it  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  learning  my  profession.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  a  fresh  reason  for  me  to  regret  your  Lordship's 
absence,  as  certainly  your  abilities  and  your  knowledge  of  your 
profession  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  and  advantage 
to  me  upon  such  an  occasion. 

I  shall  now  close  my  letter  by  wishing  your  Lordship  all  health 
and  success,  and  subscribe  myself  with  great  truth, 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely,  i 

Frederick. 

Lord  Sydney  to  Earl  Corxwallis. 

[Private.]      Received  June,  1787. 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Whitehall,  Jan.  6,  1787. 

.  .  .  I  hope  this  will  find  you  settled  in  your  govern- 
ment. All  those  who  come  from  that  part  of  the  world,  agree  that 
your  appointment  will  give  the  satisfaction  which  it  was  natural  to 
expect. 

I  have  little  news  to  send  you.     Lord  Mansfield l  has  outlived 

1  William  Lord  Mansfield,  so  created  Nov.  mont ;  h.  March  2, 1705,  d.  March  20,  1 793  ; 
8,  1756,  and  promoted  to  the  Earldom  Oct.  m.  Sept.  20,  1738,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Daniel, 
31,  1770,  son  of  David,  5th  Viscount  Stor-       5th  Earl  of  Winchelsea,     Solicitor-General, 
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his  abilities,  and  has  expressed  a  desire  of  resigning,  but  his  rela- 
tions (or  relation)  have  made  him  retract.  He  is  totally  incapable 
of  doing  his  duty,  and  is  in  great  bodily  pain.  His  present  anxiety 
is  for  fear  he  should  die  for  want.  That  trait  gives  a  pretty  full 
idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Our  parliamentary  campaign  will  open  the  23rd.  I  hope  our 
session  will  be  shorter  than  the  two  last,  but  never  venture  to  pro- 
mise myself  a  short  one.1  The  Commercial  Treaty2  is  to  be  the 
cheval  de  bataille,  but  as  yet  all  endeavours  to  render  it  un- 
popular have  failed.     .     .     .  Believe  me,  &c, 

Sydney. 

Lieut.-General  Grant  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  June,  1787.] 
MY  DEAR  LOKD,  Sackville  Street,  Jan.  10,  1787. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  you  or  your  packet  since  you 
left  us.  The  sea  people  say  so  much  the  better ;  but  your  friends 
are  now  wishing  for  a  ship  or  a  land  express.  I  find  by  a  letter 
which  has  been  received  from  Macpherson,  that  you  was  expected 
in  India ;  how  the  intelligence  of  your  appointment  reached  him  I 
know  not :  you  know  the  man,  and  from  what  I  heard  of  him  from 
his  Macpherson  connections  in  the  country,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  character  Hastings  gave  of  him  to  you  was  well  founded ;  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  need  not  add  that  the  circumstance  has  never 
been  mentioned  by  me  to  any  mortal.  A  trait  which  I  heard  of  a 
Highlander,  struck  me  exceedingly.  Macpherson  offered  to  take 
him  by  the  hand,  which  the  other  declined,  telling  him  in  the 
height  of  his  power  as  Governor-General,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  He  flatters  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 3  by  obeying  all 

Nov.  27, 1742 ;  Attorney-General  from  April  a  fresh    patent  with   the  remainder  to   his 

9,  1754,  till  made,  Nov.  8, 1756,  Lord  Chief  nephew.     He  died  very  wealthy. 

Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  which  office  he  l  The  session  closed   May  30.     In  1785 

retained  till  June  9,  1788,  having  thus  held  Parliament  sat  from  Jan.  25  to  Aug.  2,  and 

these  high  appointments  in  succession  for  46  in  1786  from  Jan.  24  to  July  11. 

years;   M.l'.  for  Boroughbridge'  from   Nov.  a  The    Commercial    Treaty  with    France, 

1742    till    he    was    created   a  peer.     When  which  had  been  negotiated  the  previous  year 

raised  to  the  Earldom,  it  was  given  in  re-  by  Mr.    Eden,    afterwards    Lord    Auckland. 

mainder,  not  to  his  nephew  David,  7th  Vis-  The  resolutions   necessary  to  carry  it  into 

count  Stormont,  but  to  his  wife,  Louisa  Vis-  effect  met  with  strong  but  unavailing  oppo- 

countess    Stormont;    for,   as  in  the  case  of  sition.     A  motion  of  Lord  George  Cavendish 

James  4th   Duke  of  Hamilton,    1711,    the  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  them  from 

House  of  Lords  had  decided,  that  no  Scotch  Feb.   5  to   Feb.   20,   was  negatived  by  213 

peer  could  be  created  an  English  peer,  it  was  to  89. 

held  that  it  would  be  equally  illegal  to  give  3  Jane    Duchess    of  Gordon,    dan.  of  Sir 

a  remainder  to  a  Scotch  peer  in  an  English  William  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Monreith  ;  b.  Jan. 

patent.    This  doctrine  was  overruled  in  1781,  24,  1749,  d.  April  11,  1812;   m.  Oct.  23, 

on    the    petition    of    James,    6th    Duke   of  1767,  Alexander,  4th  Duke  of  Gordon. 
Hamilton,  and  Lord  Mansfield  then  obtained 

VOL.  I.  S 
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her  commands,  and  telling  her  that  she  may  consider  herself  as 
Governor-General  while  he  remains  in  office,  and  begging  to  have 
the  honour  of  attending  the  Marquis  of  Huntley :  upon  Ins  travels, 
when  he  returns  to  Europe,  which  is  no  bad  line  of  paying  court  to 
our  friend  Dundas. 

Parliament  does  not  meet  till  the  23rd,  and  the  great  subjects 
of  conversation  at  present  are  about  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  and  Law  arrangements.  Lord  Mansfield,  poor  man !  has 
lived  too  long,  and  just  exists — impatient,  desponding,  and  in  pains ; 
he  in  a  manner  resigned  some  time  ago,  but  not  in  so  explicit  a 
manner  as  to  be  considered  final,  and  now  talks  of  his  resignation 
every  day,  but  does  not  come  to  the  point,  as  he  expresses  great 
apprehension  about  the  conduct  which  he  looks  for  in  Ins  successor — 
to  be  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  who  without  doubt  will  go  to  the  King's 
Bench,  though  the  world  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  partiality  for 
Buller,2  and  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
Attorney-General 3  may  be  appointed  Master  of  the  Polls  in  room 
of  Kenyon,  though  the  Chancellor 4  is  adverse  to  him.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  very  ill  last  summer,  and  his  illness  was  imputed  very 
improperly  to  a  Langley 5  party,  where  I  happened  to  be ;  and  in 
the  account  winch  was  spread  all  round  that  neighbourhood  my 
name  was  not  forgot ;  but  I  dined  in  company  with  him  lately,  and 
he  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.     He  was  asked  some  time  ago  for  a 

1  George  Marquis  of  Huntly,  afterwards  Dorothea,  dan.  of  Richard  Wilbraham,  Esq., 
5th  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  G.C.B.,  a  and  sister  of  Edward,  1st  Lord  Skelmers- 
General  and  Colonel  Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  ;  dale.  Solicitor-General  Nov.  7,  1782,  to 
b.  Feb.  2,  1770,  d.  May  28,  1836;  m.  Dec.  April  15,  1783;  again  Dec.  26,  1783,  to 
11,  1813,  Eliza,  dau.  of  Alexander  Brodie,  April  8,  1784;  Attorney-General  to  June  4,' 
Esq.,  of  Arnhall.  He  saw  much  service  in  1788  ;  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  May  27,  1801, 
Egypt,  Holland,  and  Walcheren,  and  was  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  till 
wounded  several  times.  his  death.     He  had  also  been  Chief  Justice 

2  Lord  Mansfield  wished  Sir  Francis  Buller  of  Chester  from  March,  1784,  to  June,  1788. 
to  succeed  him,  but  Mr.  Pitt  preferred  Sir  M.P.  for  Newton  (Isle  of  Wight),  Ald- 
Lloyd  Kenyon.  Sir  Francis  was  b.  March  17,  borough  (York),  Hastings,  and  Bath,  in  the 
1746,  d.  June  3, 1800,  having  fixed  upon  the  successive  Parliaments  from  Dec.  1782  till 
Friday  subsequent  to  his  death,  as  the  day  on  he  was  made  a  peer. 

which  he  should  resign  his  seat  on  the  Bench  ;  4  Edward  Thurlow,  1st  Lord  Thurlow,  so 

m.  Dec.  5,  1763,  at  the  early  age  of  17,  Su-  created  June  3,   1778;  b.  1732,  d.,  unmar- 

sannah,  dau.  and  sole  heir  of  Francis  Yarde,  ried,    Sept.    12,    1806,        Solicitor-General, 

Esq.,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.    Appointed  a  Welsh  March    30,   1770,   to   Jan.  23,   1771;    At- 

Judge,  Nov.  27,  1777,  and  a  Puisne  Judge  of  torney-General  to  June,  1778;    Chancellor 

the  King's  Bench,  May  6, 1778,  which  in  1794  to  April  9,  1783  ;  reappointed  Dec.  23,  1783, 

he  exchanged  for  the  Common  Pleas.    Created  and  removed  by  Mr.  Pitt  June  15,  1792. 

a  Baronet  Jan.  13,  1790.     He  obtained  the  M.P.  for  Tamworth  from  May,  1768,  till  he 

nickname  of  Judge  Thumb,  from  having  in-  was  made  Chancellor.     The  anecdote  men- 

cautiously  given  an  opinion  that  a  husband  tioned  in  the  text  is  very  characteristic  of  his 

might  lawfully  beat  his  wife,  provided  the  language  and  frequent  acts  of  kindness. 

stick  used  were  no  thicker  than  his  thumb.  5  Langley,  near  Windsor,  then  the  resi- 

3  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  1st  Lord  Alvan-  dence  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  which  he 
ley,  so  created  May  22,  1801;  b.  1745,  d.  sold  when  he  purchased  the  Grange. 
March  19,   1804;  m.   Sept.  9,  1784,  Anne 
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living  for  a  poor  curate  of  the  name  of  Tlmrlow,  and  was  told  at 
the  same  time  that  the  curate  did  not  claim  being  his  relation.  He 
said  it  would  be  no  great  honour  to  him  if  he  was,  for  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  attorney,  and  that  it  was  quite  an  equal  chance 
whether  the  curate  or  he  was  to  be  Chancellor ;  and  then  made 
the  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  happy,  by  taking  him  from 
a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  a  living  of  three  hundred.  If 
Macdonald1  is  not  provided  for,  he  will  probably  be  Attorney- 
General — being  a  Judge  would  not  do,  as  he  is  Solicitor-General 
and  a  Welsh  judge  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  present  Attorney  have 
any  private  business,  and  if  they  are  disposed  of,  Bearcroft 2  will  be 
the  Attorney,  and  Scott3  the  Solicitor;  but  all  these  law  promotions 
are  at  a  stand,  as  Lord  Mansfield  holds  fast.  Lord  Stormont 4  pre- 
vents the  resignation,  as  he  is  in  hopes  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
uncle,  they  will  agree  to  his  succeeding  to  the  Earldom,  which  I 
am  told  is  not  likely  to  happen ;  and  the  law  people  are  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Mansfield  cannot  with  any  degree  of  decency  avoid 
giving  in  Ins  resignation  before  the  first  day  of  term.  Buller, 
though  he  has  been  disappointed  in  his  application  to  be  Chief 
Justice,  will  accept  of  nothing  else,  and  he  is  to  remain  in  that 
Court;  he  has  done  almost  all  the  business  for  many  months. 
Chief  Baron  Skynner 5  has  resigned  on  account  of  an  increasing 
deafness  and  a  failure  of  sight ;  he  made  no  agreement  or  specula- 

1  Right  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  from  April  1,  1807,  to  May  2,  1827.  M.P. 
Bart.,  so  created  Nov.  6,  1813,  brother  of  for  Weobley  from  Jan.  1783  to  May,  1796, 
Alexander,  9th  Baronet,  and  1st  Lord  Mac-  and  then  for  Boroughbridge  (with  Sir  Francis 
donald;  b.  174-6,  d.  May  18,  1826  ;-vm.  Burdett  as  his  colleague)  till  he  was  raised 
Dec.  25,   1777,   Louisa,   dan.   of  Granville,  to  the  Bench. 

1st  Marquis  of  Stafford.      A  Puisne  Welsh  4  David,    7th  Viscount   Stormont,   K.T., 

Judge    1780;     Solicitor-General,    April   8,  afterwards  2nd  Earl  of  Mansfield ;  b.  Oct.  9, 

1784;    Attorney-General,    June   28,    1788,  1727,  d.  Sept.  1,  1796;  m.  1st,  Aug.  16, 

and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Feb.  12,  1759,  Henrietta  Frederica,    dau.   of  Henry 

1793,  which  office  he  resigned  Nov.  1813;  Comte  Bunau,  the  Saxon  Minister  in  England ; 

M.P.  for  Hindon  from  Feb.   1777  to  1780,  and,   2nd,    May   5,   1776,   Louisa,   dau.    of 

and  then   for  Newcastle-under-Line   till  he  Charles,  9th  Lord  Cathcart.     From  1755  to 

was  raised  to  the  Bench.  1762  Lord  Stormont  was  Minister  in  Poland 

2  Edward  Bearcroft,  d.  Nov.  20,  1796  ;  and  Saxony,  both  countries  being  then  under 
m.  Dec.  1778,  Miss  Wilson  of  Mortlake.  one  sovereign ;  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  July,  1788,  to  of  Germany  from  May,  1763,  till  he  went, 
1797  ;  M.P.  for  Hindon  from  May,  1784,  Aug.  1772,  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till 
to  June,  1790,  and  then  for  Saltash  till  his  the  war  broke  out;  Secretary  of  State  from 
death.  Oct.  1779  to  March,  1782  ;   President  of  the 

3  John  Scott,  created  Lord  Eldon  July  18,  Council  from  April  to  Dec.  1783,  and  again 
1799,  raised  to  an  Earldom  July  6,  1821  ;       from  Dec.  1794  till  his  death. 

b.  June  4,  1751,  d.  Jan.  13,  1838  ;  m.  Nov.  5  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Skynner,  b.  Oct.  31, 

19,  1772,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Aubone  Surtees,  1723,    d.    Nov.  26,    1805;    m.    March    6, 

Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     He   filled   in       1778,  Frederica  Martha,  dau.  of Burn, 

succession   the   offices   of    Solicitor-General,  Esq-     Made  Chief  Baron  Dec.  17,  1777,  he 

Attorney-General,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com-  Resigned  Jan.  26,  1787,  and  on  the  21st  of 

mon  Pleas,  and  Chancellor,  from  June  28,  March  obtained  a  pension  of  2000/. 
1788,  to  Feb.   7,    1806;   again  Chancellor 

s  2 
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tion  upon  retiring ;  but  there  will  be  a  handsome  settlement 
made  upon  him  and  Lady  Skynner — the  point  at  present  is,  whe- 
ther the  quantum  is  to  be  fixed  by  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  Chancellor. 
The  Minister  wishes  the  Chancellor  to  do  it.  Baron  Eyre  x  having 
refused  the  Eolls  is  to  succeed  Skynner.  So  much  for  law  :  a  good 
story  but  rather  long.  However  when  I  write  to  you  at  so  great  a 
distance,  I  shall  always  give  you  the  talk  of  the  day. 

Opinions  vary  much  about  the  Commercial  Treaty,  exclusive 
of  politics ;  which  is  not  extraordinary,  for  the  best-informed  men 
in  Britain  or  France  cannot  form  an  idea  with  any  certainty,  of 
what  effect  it  may  have  in  either  country ;  but  if  seven  millions  of 
people  in  Britain  agree  with  twenty  millions  of  people  in  France, 
to  take  reciprocally  what  they  want  from  one  another,  the  smaller 
storehouse  should  ultimately  reap  an  advantage  from  the  agree- 
ment. But  the  French  Minister,  Vergennes,  is  bent  upon  carrying 
it  through ;  he  is  fond  of  peace,  and  particularly  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, which  in  hiin  is  not  a  new  idea,  for  when  he  was  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  he  used  to  say  that  the  jealousy  which  subsisted 
between  France  and  England  was  absurd ;  that  from  the  proximity 
of  their  situation  they  should  live  in  the  greatest  harmony,  and 
have  the  most  open  and  liberal  communication  of  trade  with  one 
another ;  and  in  place  of  quarrelling  together,  give  law  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  is  at  present  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  being 
hampered  by  his  commercial  agreements  and  treaties  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  winch  upon  trial  are  found  to  clash  with  one 
another  in  particular  points.  Vergennes,  to  extricate  himself  out 
of  these  difficulties,  and  to  avoid  a  war  with  any  other  power, 
thinks  it  advisable  to  be  at  peace  and  upon  good  terms  with 
Britain.  Carleton  is  gone  to  Quebec,  and  Haldimand 2  has  pay  as 
Lieutenant-General  till  he  is  otherwise  provided  for ;  Carleton 
before  he  took  his  departure,  got  a  pension  for  three  lives  to  his 
wife  and  two  sons  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  was  created 
a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  as  Lord  Dorchester.  That  Peerage  and 
your  Garter  made  the  Knight  of  the  Bath3  quite  frantic,  as  I  have 
been  told,  for  I  never  see  him,  and  he  is  very  seldom  mentioned 
by  any  mortal. 

1  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Eyre,  b.  1724,  b.  Oct.  1718,  d.  June  5,  1791,  at  Yverdun, 
d.  July  G,  1799;  m.  April  16,  1791,  Miss  unmarried.  He  was  a  native  of  tbe  Canton 
Southwell.  Recorder  of  London,  1762;  Ba-  of  Neuchatel,  and  entered  the  Prussian  ser- 
ron  of  the  Exchequer,  Nov.  6,  1772  ;  Chief  vice  early,  from  whence  he  was  transferred 
Baron,  Jan.  26,  1787,  and  Chief  Justice  of  to  the  English,  and  commanded  for  some 
the  Common  Pleas,  Feb.  11,  1793.  He  held  time  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  in  Canada, 
the  latter  office  till  his  death.  but  he  never  learnt  to  write  or  speak  English 

2  Lieut.-General  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  with  ease. 

K.B.,  Colonel-Commandant  60th  Regiment;  3  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
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Tarleton '  has  advertised  a  History  of  the  two  last  campaigns  to 
the  southward,  to  be  immediately  published ;  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
he  does  not  mean — or  rather  the  author  to  whom  he  lends  his  name 
does  not  mean — to  compliment ;  nothing  is  to  be  imputed  to  you 
directly,  but  reflections  by  implication ;  whatever  they  may  be,  I 
am  sure  they  cannot  affect  you,  but  they  must  fall  heavy  upon 
himself,  and  I  shall  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  our  profession,  if 
any  man  of  character  and  rank  ever  takes  any  notice  of  Inm  after- 
wards :  but  I  only  mention  the  tale  of  the  day,  and  do  not  give  it 
you  from  any  authority,  but  your  friends  wait  for  the  publication 
with  impatience. 

Sir  William  Howe  is  astonished  at  the  intention,  and  thinks  just 
as  I  do  about  it.  Sir  William  Howe,  Balfour,  and  some  other  of 
your  friends,  were  a  week  at  my  house  in  the  country  last  summer, 
and  killed  plenty  of  moor-game,  but  were  not  successful  in  fishing ; 
they  saw  the  fish  in  the  rivers,  saw  other  people  kill  them,  and 
had  plenty  of  fish  at  dinner,  but  somehow  or  other  they  did  not 
contrive  to  catch  themselves,  which  I  was  most  heartily  sorry  for. 
Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  meet  in  those  northern  regions  ?  though 
the  object  is  distant,  I  indulge  myself  at  times  with  building  a 
castle  about  it. 

I  have  not  seen  Lord  Brome  since  I  came  to  town ;  he  is  at 
Culford,  but  Phillipson  tells  me  he  is  in  perfect  good  health.  I 
carried  him  from  Eton  to  Langley  soon  after  you  left  us ;  he  liked 
the  place  very  much,  and  the  Drummonds  were  happy  to  see  him  ; 
he  shall  pay  them  another  visit  this  spring,  with  his  tutor's  permis- 
sion, who  seems  to  be  a  decent  discreet  sort  of  man. 

You  did  not  seem  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  my  Florida 2  mis- 
fortunes as  I  did;  but  Balfour,  and  Spranger3  a  lawyer,  have  been 
appointed  by  Parliament  commissioners  to  examine  into  our  losses, 
and  they  are  in  the  actual  execution  of  that  office ;  and  as  I  cer- 
tainly had  the  best  income  from  the  Province,  I  expect  to  be  allowed 
handsomely,  which  will  enable  me  to  extend  my  improvements 
about  Ballmdalloc'h,  which  Boss,  though  he  was  there  can  give 
you  no  account  of,  as  his  time  was  taken  up  with  chess  and  piquet 
even  hi  the  forenoon. 

As  it  was  not  found  expedient  to  pay  the  Prince's  debts,  he  has 
sold  his  horses,  put  a  stop  to  building,  and  has  reduced  Iris  house- 

1  In  this  book,  published  in  the  course  of       share  of  the  compensation  granted    to  the 
this  year,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  on  Lord        Florida  loyalists. 

Cornwallis  the  whole  blame  of  his  defeat  at  3  John  Spranger,  afterwards  a  Master  in 

Cowpens.  Chancery;    d.  July  14,  1804;    Sir  Samuel 

2  General  Grant   had   been  Governor    of  Romilly  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
East  Florida,  and  therefore  laid  claim  to  a 
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hold1  to  Lake,2  Hulse,3  and  Lytc;  Hothain4  was  continued  till 
very  lately,  till  as  we  are  told,  some  difference  arose,  upon  the 
Prince  taking  Ms  money  from  Coutts 5  the  banker's  and  lodging  it 
at  Haniersley's,6  in  Pall  Mall ;  the  story  is  told  differently,  but 
Hotham  no  longer  belongs  to  the  Prince's  family,  whether  by 
resignation  or  otherwise  I  know  not. 

His  Grace  of  Bedford 7  has  been  at  home  for  some  months  ;  he 
has  not  been  at  Court,  but  declares  he  is  of  no  party,  though  he 
has  a  regard  for  Charles  Fox. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  purchased  Lord  "Galway's 8  estate  in 
Yorkshire  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  may  reside  there  sometimes 
after  he  comes  to  England,  to  counteract  the  independence  of  some 
of  the  great  Lords  of  the  North,  and  to  show  that  there  is  a  degree 


1  The  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ex- 
clusive of  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, was  50,000?.,  but  his  extravagance  had 
plunged  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  In 
April,  1786,  on  the  vote  for  advancing 
210,000/.  to  defray  the  debts  of  the  Civil 
List,  the  subject  of  the  Prince's  debts  was 
mooted  by  Alderman  Newnham,  M.P.  for 
the  City.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  supported  the  claim,  but 
no  vote  was  taken.  The  King  refused  any 
assistance,  and  the  Prince  therefore  took, 
in  the  following  year,  the  step  above 
mentioned. 

2  Gerard  Lake,  b.  July  27,  1744,  d.  Feb. 
20,  1808,  m.  July  3,  1770,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  Edward  Barker,  Esq.,  of  St.  Julians. 
In  consequence  of  his  distinguished  services 
in  India,  especially  at  the  battles  of  Delhi 
and  Laswanee,  he  was  created  Baron  Lake 
Sept.  1,  1804,  and  raised  to  the  Viscounty 
Oct.  31,  1807.  A  General  and  Colonel  of 
the  80th  Regt.  He  was  for  many  years 
equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  whose 
household  he  continued  a  member  until  his 
death.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Fears'  War, 
in  America,  where  he  was  captured  at  York 
Town,  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1793,  and  in 
India.  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  from  Nov.  1790 
to  June,  1802,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  City  of 
Armagh  from  1799  to  the  Union. 

3  Colonel  Hulse,  afterwards  Field-Marshal 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hulse,  Governor 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  Colonel  62nd  Regi- 
ment; b.  1747, 'd.  unmarried,  Jan.  1,  1837. 
When  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  formed  in  1780,  he  was  placed  in 
it  as  Equerry,  and  afterwards  held  the  offices 
of  Groom  and  Treasurer  for  upwards  of  25 
years.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV.  he 
was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and 
Vice-Chamberlain  May  15,  1827.  He  served 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  1792-4,  in  Ireland 
17518,  and  in  Holland  in  1799. 


4  Henry  Lyte,  d.  Nov.  21,  1791.  He  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Robes  and  Privy 
Purse  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1780,  and 
he  held  those  offices  till  his  death. 

4  Lieut. -Colonel,  afterwards  General  George 
Hotham,  Colonel  14th  Regiment,  son  of  Sir 
Beaumont  Hotham,  7th  Baronet,  and  brother 
of  William  and  Beaumont,  1st  and  2nd  Lords 
Hotham ;  b.  Jan.  18,  1741,  d.  Feb.  7,  1806  ; 
m.  Dec.  16,  1769,  Diana,  dau.  of  Sir  Warton 
Pennyman  Warton,  Bart.,  of  Beverley.  June 
8,  1776,  appointed  Sub-Governor  to  the 
Prince  of  WTales  and  Prince  Frederick  (Duke 
of  York)  ;  made  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  1780,  and  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  King,  1797. 

5  Messrs.  Coutts  were  during  many  years 
bankers  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and 
almost  all  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke  of 
York,  dining  in  company  with  Mr.  Coutts, 
gave  the  health  of  the  latter,  as  "  my  banker 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years."  "  I  beg  your 
Royal  Highness's  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Coutts, 
"  it  is  your  Royal  Highness  who  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  keep  my  money  for  thirty 
years." 

6  This  firm  no  longer  exists. 

7  Francis,  5th  Duke  of  Bedford,  b.  July 
22,  1765,  d.  unmarried,  March  2,  1802  ; 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Jan.  14,  1771. 

8  Robert,  4th  Viscount  Gal  way,  b.  July  4, 
1752,  d.  July  23,  1810;  m.  1st,  March  1, 
1779,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Daniel  Methew, 
Esq.,  of  Felixhall  ;  2nd,  May  24,  1803, 
Bridget,  dau.  of  Pemberton  Milnes,  Esq., 
and  widow  of  P.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.,  of 
Bawtiy.  M.P.  for  York  city,  1783;  again,  in 
1784,  when  he  stood  against  Lord  J.  Caven- 
dish and  Sir  W.  Milner,  the  poll  was,  Gal- 
way,  1083;  Milnes,  1024;  Cavendish,  913; 
Milner,  812.  M.P.  for  Pontefract  in  the 
preceding  Parliament,  and  again  from  1796 
to  1802. 
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of  magnificence  superior  to  theirs ;  in  short  to  eclipse  them  in 
everything;  but  this  is  speculative.  Lord  Carmarthen  has  been 
ill,  but  is  recovered ;  he  succeeds  to  a  large  fortune  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Godolphin,1  and  wished  to  retire,  but  a  successor  it  seems 
cannot  be  found.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  now  Lord  Hawksbury,  was  men- 
tioned ;  but  Lord  Camden,  report  says,  has  declared  that  he  will 
resign  if  Lord  Hawksbury  is  brought  into  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
must  have  a  seat  if  he  is  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  there  the 
business  stands. 

It  was  reported  that  your  cousin 2  was  to  be  removed  to  the  Post 
Office,  a  good  three  thousand  a-year ;  but  I  did  not  hear  that  he 
wished  for  the  change.  Lord  Stormont  was  talked  of  to  be  the 
successor,  but  that  was  certainly  without  foundation,  for  he  has 
been  so  violent,  and  gone  such  lengths  in  Opposition,  that  the  world 
believe  the  door  is  bolted  against  him. 

Lord  Clarendon3  gave  up  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  accom- 
modate Lord  Hawksbury,  and  accepted  of  the  Post  Office ;  he  is 
since  dead,  and  from  a  deficiency  of  people  to  accept  office,  Lord 
Carteret 4  now  enjoys  the  whole  emolument,  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand a-year,  which  he  could  find  use  for,  but  it  is  too  good  a  thing 
to  last. 

General  Mackay 5  has  sent  his  nephew,  a  Lord,  to  be  an  ensign, 
to  India ;  he  complained  to  me  at  Edinburgh  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived answers  to  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Koss  and  you  before 
you  left  London. 

The  55th 6  is  stationed  at  Deal  and  Dover,  having  been  com- 
pleted nearly  within  the  year,  upon  which  I  have  had  many  civil 

1  Francis,  2nd  and  last  Earl  Godolphin,       1747  till  he  was  made  a  peer. 

son  of  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin;  b.  1678,  4  Henry  Frederick,  1st  Lord  Carteret,  so 
d.  Jan.  17, 1766  ;  m.  Henrietta,  dau.  of  John,  created  Jan.  29,  1784,  son  of  Thomas,  2nd 
1st  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  on  her  father's  Viscount  Weymouth ;  b.  Nov.  17,  1753, 
death,  became  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  d.  June  17,  1826,  unmarried.  Clerk  Comp- 
iler own  right.  Lord  Godolphin's  sister  and  troller  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  Dec. 
sole  heir  Mary  m.  June  26,  1740,  Thomas,  1762;  Master  of  the  Household,  1768,  and 
4th  Duke  of  Leeds.  Postmaster-General,  Dec.  6, 1770.   Dismissed 

2  Lord  Sydney.  He  did  not  give  up  his  from  the  latter  office  on  the  King's  recovery 
then  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  in  1789,  he  having  been  one  of  the  very  few 

3  Thomas,  son  of  William,  2nd  Earl  of  persons  who  quitted  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  de- 
Jersey,  created  Lord  Hyde,  June  1,  1756,  bates  on  the  Regency  Bill.  M.P.  for  Staftbrd- 
and  made  Earl  of  Clarendon,  June  14,  shire  from  Dec.  1756  to  March,  1761,  and 
1776;  b.  1709,  d.  Dec.  10,  1786;  m.  then  for  Weobley  till  he  was  made  Post- 
March  30,  1752,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  William,  master-General,  which  office  he  held  as  a 
3rd  Earl  of  Essex.  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  commoner — a  most  unusual  event — for  13 
from  Dec.  1748  to  June,  1756 ;  Postmaster-  years,  and  during  about  8  months  sole  Post- 
General,  Sept.  23,  1763,  to  July  19,  1765;  master. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  5  See  ant&,  Nov.  13,  1783,  and  June  21, 

June  14,  1771,  to  March  27,   1782;   again  1784. 

from  Dec.  31, 1783  to  Sept.  9,  1786  ;    Post-  6  General  Grant,  then  Colonel  of  the  55th, 

master-General    a  second  time,  Sept.  19  to  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  regiment, 

his  death.     M.P.  for  Tamworth  from  Nov.  He  got  the  11th,  Nov.  9,  1791. 
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things  said  to  me,  and  have  no  ground  of  complaint  at  present,  as 
no  vacancy  has  happened  since  we  parted.  And  so,  my  good  Lord, 
having  said  everything  I  can  think  of  at  present,  I  wish  you  health 
and  happiness,  and  am,  &c,  James  Grant. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Yore. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  July  20,  1787. 

Few  things  could  have  given  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
my  being  honoured  with  your  Koyal  Highness's  kind  letter  of  the 
7th  of  October,  and  being  assured  that  in  this  distant  quarter  of 
the  globe,  I  still  hold  a  favourable  place  in  your  esteem  and 
remembrance. 

I  think  your  Eoyal  Highness's  sentiments  are  perfectly  just  on 
the  necessity  of  our  having  connexions  on  the  Continent.  I  always 
maintained  that  opinion  when  it  was  most  unpopular,  and  repro- 
bated that  narrow  system  of  politics  which  divested  us  of  all  alli- 
ances. The  late  unhappy  war  has,  I  believe,  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  people ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of 
our  former  mismanagement,  and  it  will  require  great  courage  in 
any  minister  to  take  a  decided  part  against  the  powerful  combina- 
tion of  France,  Austria,  and  Eussia.  I  trust  however,  that  we 
shall  take  such  steps  as  will  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  predilection  for  England,  and  act  with  as  much  spirit  as 
our  situation  will  admit  of. 

For  your  Royal  Highness,  war  cannot  come  too  soon ;  and  if  the 
affairs  of  Holland  or  Bavaria  should  produce  hostilities  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I  most  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving,  although  I  should  sincerely  lament  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  my  attending  you. 

The  finances  of  Britain  however,  require  a  few  years  of  peace, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  without  absolute  dishonour ;  I  must  there- 
fore wish  for  the  safety  of  our  affairs  at  home  and  in  India — and, 
perhaps  tins  wish  is  strengthened  by  many  selfish  motives— that  no 
war  may  break  out  till  the  year  1791.  I  am  not  desirous  of  mili- 
tary laurels  in  Hindostan,  and  the  climate  has  hitherto  agreed  so 
well  with  me,  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  carrying  back  some  remains 
of  constitution. 

The  appearance  of  things  here  is  much  improved  since  I  had 
the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Royal  Higlmess  in  November.  Al- 
though  Bengal  has  paid  between  the  30th  of  April,  1786,  and  the 
1st  of  May,  1787,  for  the  other  British  settlements  in  India  above 
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two  millions  sterling,  our  public  credit  is  greatly  risen,  and  the 
discount  on  our  certificates  is  now  only  7  per  cent,  instead  of  14 
or  15.  I  have  been  a  rigid,  but  I  flatter  myself  not  an  unpopular 
economist ;  I  have  not  cut  off  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  from 
the  salaries  of  persons  who  were  already  underpaid,  but  I  have 
been  watchful  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses,  and  I  have  in  spite 
of  all  recommendations,  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  employ  the  ablest 
and  honestest  men. 

I  have  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
discipline  of  the  army ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  shall  set  out  to  visit  all 
the  principal  stations,  the  farthest  of  which  is  a  thousand  miles 
distant ;  the  miserable  subjects  that  I  have  to  work  upon  in  the 
European  part,  discourage  me  from  any  sanguine  expectations. 
Some  of  these  regiments  of  sepoys  which  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  are  much  changed  for  the  better.     .     .     . 

I  will  not  tire  your  Koyal  Highness  with  any  more  details  of 
tins  kind.  I  am  now  going  to  see  an  army  not  only  without  dis- 
cipline, but  without  subordination — very  different  from  the  tour  of 
1785  ;  when  I  return  to  this  place,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  trans- 
mitting some  account  of  my  expedition. 

I  have,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dcjndas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  July  21,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  Jan.  29,  1787,. 

.  .  .  I  shall  now  have  time  to  turn  my  thoughts  a  little 
to  the  great  lines  of  the  Indian  system,  and  I  will  in  private  letters 
to  yourself,  have  probably  occasion  often  to  write  to  you  my  senti- 
ments upon  every  subject  as  it  may  occur  to  me.  I  take  it  for 
granted  I  shall  often  hear  from  you  on  many  subjects  which  you 
may  wish  me  to  attend  to,  although  they  are  not  made  part  of  your 
public  letters.     .     .     . 

Our  domestic  politics  are  just  as  you  left  them — Govern- 
ment as  strong,  and  Opposition  no  stronger.  The  Commercial 
Treaty  which  has  lately  been  concluded,  and  which  is  a  great 
measure,  will  be  the  leading  business  of  the  session,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  at  present,  it  will  be  ratified  by  Parliament  with  great 
eclat.     .     .     . 

I  trust  to  hear  that  your  health  remains  perfectly  entire, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  a  very  short  time  indeed  will  make 
a  wonderful   change   in  our  Indian  affairs.      From  the  inclosed 
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state  of  the  Indian  Stock  and  Bonds  at  the  present  period,  and  at 
the  time  of  Fox's  Bill,  you  will  believe  I  am  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  any  discussions  on  that  subject  in  Parliament.  I  shall  not 
court  any  debate,  but  still  less  will  I  avoid  it. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Memorandum  Enclosed. 

India  Stock,  at  the  time  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  Ms  Bill  in  No- 
vember and  December,  1783,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1787  : — 

December,  1783    ..   India  Stock     120 

January,  1787      ..  „  163 

though  capital  increased  800,000?. ; 

December,  1783    . .   India  Bonds,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest    80s.  discount. 
January,  1787      ..  „  „  „  63s.  premium. 

though  interest  to  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  in  March  next. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  July  26,  1787. 

I  return  you  the  courts-martial,  the  sentences  of  which  I 
have  approved,  except  those  parts  which  direct  the  loss  of  teeth 
and  ears. 

I  must  beg  that  you  will  make  the  best  apology  you  can  for  me 
to  the  Ameer.1  You  will  explain  to  him  that  the  native  courts- 
martial  have  always  been  required  to  act  according  to  the  English 
martial  law,  and  not  according  to  the  Mahommedan  law,  and  that 
I  am  confident  he  would  not  ask  me  to  do  anything  which  I  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  my  station.  As  the  Judge  Advocate 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  absurdity,  I  must  desire  that  you  will 
signify  to  him  how  much  I  disapprove  of  his  conduct. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  July  si,  1787. 

...  In  the  70th  paragraph  of  your  General  Instructions  of 
the  12th  April,  1786,  you  were  pleased  to  approve  the  idea  generally 

1  The  second  son  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
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suggested,  of  paying  the  servants  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  partly  by  a  salary  and  partly  by  commission,  but  that  the 
latter  should  form  the  greater  part  of  their  allowances  ;  you  also 
left  it  to  us  to  determine  whether  these  allowances  should  be  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  rank  of  the  servants. 

In  carrying  these  instructions  into  execution,  we  have  not 
strictly  conformed  to  the  letter  of  them  for  reasons  which  we 
doubt  not  you  will  approve,  and  which  we  have  now  the  honour  to 
explain. 

The  responsibility  appeared  to  us  as  the  fairest  and  most  eligible 
principle  for  fixing  the  commission.  We  considered  the  salaries  of 
the  collectors  as  the  means  of  the  subsistence,  and  the  commission 
in  the  nature  of  a  reward.  If  the  principle  of  seniority  of  service 
only  had  been  adopted  for  regulating  the  latter,  a  servant  who 
had  charge  of  the  collection  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  would  often  be 
entitled  to  receive  more  than  another  collector,  superintending 
revenues  to  three  times  this  amount.  To  remedy  this  inequality, 
and  adhere  to  the  principle  suggested  by  you,  as  far  as  regards  the 
commission,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  appoint  invariably 
the  oldest  servant  to  the  greatest  charge,  a  rule,  which  from  the 
disparity  of  abilities,  knowledge,  and  application,  in  the  servants 
employed  in  the  collections,  must  have  been  attended  with  great 
detriment  to  your  interests,  and  would  have  occasioned  the  removal 
of  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  collections. 

With  respect  to  the  allowances  of  the  collectors,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  expenses  of  a  collector,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  rather  depend  upon  their  situation  as  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  intercourse  of  a  large  society,  than  on  any  other 
cause ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the  allowances  granted, 
there  are  situations  which  will  require  both  care  and  economy  to 
render  them  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  collectors,  although 
in  others  they  ought  to  supply  an  excess  beyond  what  they  may  be 
entitled  to,  from  their  comparative  claims  in  the  service.  Upon  the 
whole  we  deemed  it  best  to  fix  them  at  one  general  rate ;  the 
duties  of  a  collector  in  the  most  confined  situation  will  require  his 
whole  time  and  attention ;  in  some  perhaps,  will  be  more  than  he 
can  accurately  perform. 

The  rates  of  the  commission  are  particularly  detailed  in  the 
proceedings  referred  to.  You  will  observe  that  the  whole  will  fall 
rather  short  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  actual  collections,  and  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  it  at  about  2,44,000  rupees  per  annum,  to  be 
divided  in  different  proportions  amongst  the  several  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  collections.    The  largest  possible  amount  receivable  by 
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any  collector  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  27,500  rupees  per  annum. 
We  advert  particularly  to  Burdwan,  the  collections  of  which,  esti- 
mated at  45  lacs,  will  yield  the  commission  above  specified. 

When  you  consider  the  situations  of  your  servants  in  this 
country,  the  very  high  responsibility  now  more  particularly  an- 
nexed to  the  office  of  a  collector,  the  temptations  of  the  situation, 
the  incessant  labours  of  his  office,  and  the  zeal  which  must  be 
exerted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  revenues  and  country  at 
large, — when  on  the  other  hand,  you  advert  to  the  solemn  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Public  Regulations,  and  the  separate  orders  already  noticed  abso- 
lutely precluding  liim  from  any  emolument  whatever,  excepting 
such  as  are  publicly  allowed, — and  when  you  are  further  pleased  to 
consider,  that  excepting  instances  of  extraordinary  merit,  your 
servants  cannot  in  future  expect  to  obtain  the  office  of  a  collector 
under  a  period  of  twelve  years  spent  in  your  service, — we  trust  that 
we  shall  be  found  to  have  consulted  your  true  interests  with  every 
compatible  attention  to  economy,  and  that  you  will  approve  the 
allowances  and  commission  fixed  by  us  for  your  servants  in  the 
revenue  department.  We  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS.1 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  W.  Fawcett. 

Dear  Fawcett,  Bengal,  Aug.  12, 1787. 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of 
your  marriage,  and  of  your  having  received  the  Red  Ribband,  on 
both  which  events  I  most  heartily  wish  you  joy. 

I  hear  in  general  a  good  account  of  the  recruits  that  are  come 
out  for  the  King's  regiments  on  the  coast,  in  the  ships  of  this 
season. 

The  recruits  that  came  from  Bengal  for  the  73rd  regiment, 
were  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  indifferent ;  those  that  were  brought 
by  Major  Skelly 2  were  much  better,  except  the  fifteen  felons  and 
deserters  who  were  put  on  board  in  their  fetters  at  Gravesend. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  our  interests  and  safety, 
than  to  degrade  the  character  of  Europeans,, in  a  country  where  a 
handful  of  them  are  to  hold  millions  in  subjection.      The  con- 

1  All  letters  from  the  Governor-General  in  "  Major,  afterwards  Lieut. -Colonel  Francis 

Council  are  signed  by  the  Governor-General,  Skelly,  74th  Regiment,  D.Q.M.G.  in  India; 

and  by  one,  generally  by  two,  members  of  d.  1794  at  Bombay.     He   had  served  under 

Council.     It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  Lord  Cornwallis  in  America,  and  was  one  of 

to  give  the  latter  names.  his  aides-de-camp  in  his  Indian  campaigns. 
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temptible  trash  of  which  the  Company's  European  force  is  com- 
posed, makes  me  shudder :  I  must  therefore  beseech  you  not  to 
follow  their  example. 

I  understood  before  I  left  England,  that  the  King  had  refused 
to  Lord  Dorchester  the  power  of  granting  commissions,  and  that  it 
would  probably  be  embarrassing  if  I  was  then  to  ask  it. 

I  can  most  truly  declare  that  I  have  no  wish  for  patronage,  but 
the  circumstances  of  Lord  Dorchester's  command  and  mine  are 
very  different,  and  I  submit  to  the  candour  of  any  military  man, 
whether  it  is  not  a  great  inconvenience  and  discouragement  to  the 
service,  that  every  commission  should  be  vacant  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
months  ;  you  are  best  judge  of  the  propriety  of  submitting  this  to 
His  Majesty's  consideration.  I  know  he  does  not  like  to  hear  the 
discussion  of  military  patronage  through  a  ministerial  channel. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  Fox. 

DEAR  FOX,  On  the  Ganges,  Aug.  13,  1787. 

I  heard  of  your  marriage  with  great  satisfaction,  and  sincerely 
wish  you  and  Mrs.  Fox  all  possible  happiness.  If  her  temper  at  all 
resembles  yours,  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  being 
happy.  I  am  now  going  up  the  river  to  visit  the  military  stations. 
The  Company's  Europeans  are  not  exactly  like  what  we  saw  two 
years  ago.1  On  the  whole  everything  goes  on  in  this  country  as 
well  as  I  could  reasonably  expect.  I  have  made  great  and  essential 
reforms,  and  I  think,  without  unpopularity.  Bad  as  the  Civil  was, 
I  think  the  abuses  in  the  army  were  the  greatest,  not  one  of  which 
Sloper  had  attempted  to  correct. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  climate  has  agreed  perfectly  well 
with  me  and  all  my  family,  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  country  to  live  in.     Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  often,  and 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  On  the  Ganges,  near  Patna,  Aug.  14,  1787. 

Our  correspondence  with  Sir  A.  Campbell,  and  our  acqui- 
escence in  his  opinion  against  taking  any  immediate  steps  in  the 

1    When  they  attended  the  Prussian  reviews. 
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business  of  the  Cluntoor  Circar,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  first 
points  that  will  engage  your  attention  in  our  letter  to  the  Secret 
Committee. 

I  hope  you  will  not  attribute  our  agreeing  so  readily  with  him 
on  tins  subject,  to  idleness  and  a  desire  to  put  off  a  troublesome 
task.  Sir  Archibald's  letters  of  June  and  July  contain,  not  only  his 
sentiments  on  the  expediency  of  deferring  our  claim,  but  much 
material  intelligence  relative  to  the  French  and  Tippoo,  and  a 
positive  declaration  that  if  we  determined  on  making  it,  the  army 
on  the  coast  must  be  immediately  augmented.  Besides  the  present 
pecuniary  inconvenience  which  would  attend  the  requisition  of  the 
Guntoor  Circar,  provided  we  dealt  fairly  by  the  Nizam,  you  must 
see  how  ruinous  a  war  with  the  French  and  Tippoo  (which  Sir 
Archibald  seems  to  apprehend  as  the  probable  consequence  of  our 
demand)  would  be,  even  if  successful,  to  our  affairs  and  finances  in 
this  country,  where  we  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 
It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  so  far  from  relying  on 
any  assistance  from  the  Marattas,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  they 
would  not  take  part  in  a  general  confederacy  against  us,  either 
from  a  jealousy  of  our  requiring  more  dominion,  from  a  desire  to 
support  the  Nizam,  or  from  a  wish  to  revenge  our  not  giving  them 
the  aid  which  we  were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  offer.  A  little  time 
may  perhaps  make  us  more  distinctly  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  principal  powers  in  Hindostan ;  but  I  must  observe  that, 
although  I  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  restrictions  laid  on  this 
Government  in  its  political  negotiations,  yet  that  it  is  a  system 
more  calculated  to  prevent  our  making  enemies  than  to  promote 
the  acquisition  of  friends. 

Ill  as  I  thought  of  the  late  system  of  Benares,  I  found  it  on 
inquiry  much  worse  than  I  could  have  conceived.  The  Resident, 
although  not  regularly  vested  with  any  power,  enjoyed  the  almost 
absolute  government  of  the  country  without  control.  His  emolu- 
ments, besides  the  thousand  rupees  per  month  allowed  him  by  the 
Company,  certainly  amounted  to  little  less  than  four  lacs  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country,  with  the  power  of  granting  perwannahs,  &c.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  in  return  for  all  these  good  tilings,  the 
Residents  at  Benares  have  not  been  ungrateful  to  the  friends  of  the 

Governor-General.     I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. took 

more  than  his  predecessors — God  knows  what  he  gave;  but  as  he 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Rajah  and  his  servants,  and  as  new 
measures  are  more  likely  to  succeed  with  new  men,  I  thought  it 
better  to  remove  him.     Although  many  persons  were  desirous,  nay, 
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even  importunate,  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  Company's  service  by 
undertaking  this  office,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  me  to  find  a  successor 
to  my  mind.  For  I  could  not  venture  to  lower  the  authority  of  the 
Resident  too  abruptly,  from  apprehension  of  losing  our  revenue ;  and, 
as  the  Rajah  is  a  fool,  Ins  servants  rogues,  every  native  of  Hin- 
dostan  (I  really  believe)  corrupt,  and  Benares  600  miles  from 
Calcutta,  there  was  a  danger,  unless  it  was  put  into  good  hands, 
of  the  old  system  being  in  some  degree  continued.  As  I  had  the 
prosperity  of  Benares  most  exceedingly  at  heart,  and  as  I  felt  that 
nothing  could  tend  so  much  as  a  good  management  of  that  province 
to  raise  our  character  and  reputation  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  I  determined  on  this  occasion  to  make  a  very  great  sacri- 
fice, and,  much  against  his  own  will,  appointed  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan,1  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  and  Revenue  Department,  to 
that  office.  Perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Duncan's 
character ;  he  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  every  man,  both 
European  and  native,  in  Bengal,  and,  next  to  Mr.  Shore,  was  more 
capable  of  assisting  me,  particularly  in  revenue  matters,  than  any 
man  in  tin's  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  at 
present  almost  all  the  collectors  are  under  the  name  of  some  rela- 
tion or  friend  deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  and,  by  their  influence 
as  collectors  and  Judges  of  Adaulet,  they  become  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  the  Company's  interest,  and  the  greatest  oppres- 
sors of  the  manufactures.  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  the  additional 
allowances,  and  the  commission  that  we  have  given  to  the  collectors, 
for  without  them  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  an  honest  man 
could  acquire  the  most  moderate  competency.  After  this  liberality, 
I  made  no  scruple  in  issuing  the  Revenue  Regulations  and  orders 
against  engaging  in  trade,  which  you  will  read,  and  I  promise  you 
that  I  Mill  make  an  example  of  the  first  offender  that  I  can  catch. 

Mr.  Shore  is  rather  better  than  he  has  been,  but  his  health  is 
still  very  precarious,  and  he  frets  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  make 
the  ten  years'  settlement  to  Ins  mind  by  next  April.  Unless  Ins 
health  entirely  fails,  I  have  hopes  of  his  accomplishing  it.  But  if 
you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  had  better  be  postponed  than 
indifferently  done,  I  wish  you  would  write  to  him  to  that  effect ;  it 
will  help  his  spirits,  and  perhaps  induce  hini  to  remain  longer  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  late  before  he  can  get  your  letter,  but  if 
he  has  not  made  the  settlement,  it  will  do  much  good  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

1  Jonathan    Duncan,    b.  May   15,    1756,       ruptedly  39  years  in  India  in  the  Company's 
d.  Aug.  11, 1811.    Governor  of  Bombay  from       service. 
1795  till  his  death.     He  had  spent  uninter- 
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I  shall  hope  to  hear  by  the  Minerva  that  you  have  made  some 
progress  in  your  negotiation  with  France  about  this  country ;  in  the 
mean  time  I  thought  it  most  advisable  not  to  meddle  with  their 
ships.  The  violence  of  M.  de  Souillac's  1  letter  to  us  about  the 
flags,  gives  us  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  lay  the  strictest 
injunctions  on  the  commanders  of  the  ships  not  to  submit  to  the 
search,  and  if  we  should  attempt  to  enforce  it  without  success, 
which  cannot  be  insured  but  by  a  determination  to  proceed  to  the 
last  extremities,  we  should  expose  our  Government  to  the  most 
mortifying  degradation. 

The  case  of  the  flags  was  different ;  they  tended  to  disturb  our 
internal  government,  and  in  taking  them  down  there  was  not  a 
possibility  of  any  serious  incident.  j  am  &Ct 

COENWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

[Private.] 
My  DEAK  LiOED,  On  the  Ganges,  Aug.  15,  1787. 

After  regulating  all  the  principal  departments  at  the  Pre- 
sidency, I  am  now  going  up  the  river  to  visit  the  Upper  Provinces, 
to  find  out  if  I  can,  the  reasons  of  the  decline  of  Bahar  and  Benares, 
and  to  review  the  stations  of  the  army,  which  is  in  so  wretched  a 
state  that  it  will  require  infinite  pains  to  make  anything  of  it. 

I  flatter  myself  that  when  you  read  the  despatches,  you  will 
think  I  have  done  a  great  deal,  and  that  I  have  been  an  economist 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  salt  I  think  I  have  made  a 
capital  stroke  ;  the  country  will  be  supplied  in  a  much  fairer 
manner,  and  the  Company  will  have  a  clear  gain  of  seven  lacs  of 
rupees,  which  used  to  be  most  unworthily  bestowed.  I  don't 
believe  that  Whitwell 2  and  Mr.  Knowler  would  have  approved  of 
my  plan.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  in  spite  of  our 
reforms,  this  Government  is  not  unpopular.  It  has  to  be  sure,  the 
advantage  of  succeeding  to  one  that  was  universally  hated  and 
despised. 

I  must  do  Sir  A.  Campbell  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  seconds 
me  nobly.  By  Ins  good  management  and  economy,  we  shall  now 
be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burden  of  paying  the  King's  troops  on 

1  The  Vte.  de  Souillac  had  previously  been  Sir  Thomas  Kumbold   from  Madras,   March 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.  25,  1780,  the  chief  authority  devolved  for  a 

l    '-'  Whitwell,  or  rather  Whitewell,  had  been  short  time  upon  Mr.  Whitwell,  who,  soon 

Chief  Secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  after  his  return  to  England,  fled  to  Paris  to 

disposed  of  every  place  of  emolument,  not  a  avoid  prosecution  for  malversation.     He  died 

little  to  his   own  profit.     On   the  recall  of  there  in  great  poverty. 
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the  coast,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  conduct  will  be  as  univer- 
sally approved  of  in  England,  as  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     .     .     . 

Lord  Ailesbury '  has  greatly  distressed  me  by  sending  out  a  Mr. 
Bitso,  recommended  by  the  Queen,  but  I  have  too  much  at  stake. 
I  cannot  desert  the  only  system  that  can  save  this  country,  even  for 
sacred  Majesty. 

My  kmdest  and  best  wishes  attend  Lady  Sydney  and  all  your 

faniily.  I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  op  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  On  the  Ganges,  Aug.  is,  its?. 

.  .  .  The  mode  in  which  the  Company's  salt2  has  hitherto 
been  disposed  of,  appearing  to  me  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  be 
extremely  exceptionable,  I  determined  to  alter  it ;  and  I  directed 
that  this  season  the  salt  should  be  put  up  to  public  auction,  and 
sold  without  partiality  or  favour,  to  the  fairest  bidder.  By  ex- 
posing it  in  small  lots,  natives  of  the  most  moderate  fortunes  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  become  purchasers,  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  you,  that  between  what  has  hitherto  been  called 
the  Company's  price,  and  the  price  for  which  it  was  actually  sold, 
the  public,  upon  the  quantity  already  disposed  of,  has  gamed 
upwards  of  five  lacs  of  rupees.  This  mode  of  disposing  of  the  salt 
appears  to  me  so  evidently  proper  and  advantageous,  that  I  think 
no  person  will  venture  to  change  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
proving  annually  a  source  of  great  additional  profit  to  the  Company. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where 

1  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  so  made  fixed,  but  higher,  rate  to  the  wholesale 
June  8,  1776;  b.  1730,  d.  April  19,  1814;  dealers.  In  this  manner  32  lacs  were 
m.  1st,  Feb.  17,  1701,  Susanna,  dau.  of  realised  in  1776.  But  the  profit  upon  retail 
Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Stourhead,  and  widow  transactions  was  still  so  large,  that  it  became 
of  Charles  Lord  Dungarvon,  son  of  John,  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  wholesale. 
5th  Earl  of  Cork;  2nd  Feb.  14,  1788,  Anne,  Of  this  Lord  Cornwallis  was  made  practi- 
dau.  of  John,  1st  Earl  of  Moira.  Chamber-  cally  aware,  by  receiving  a  request  from 
lain  to  the  Queen,  Jan.  1781  to  Feb.  1792.  Judge  Chambers  to  be  allowed  to  purchase 

2  Salt  had  always  produced  a  large  revenue,  largely,  and  in  consequence,  he  determined 
but  the  mode  of  collection  varied  at  different  that  instead  of  selling  unlimited  quantities 
epochs.  At  one  time  there  was  the  Kholara  at  a  fixed  price,  limited  quantities  should  lie 
rent — an  excise  license  to  manufacture — to  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  This 
which  was  added  a  transit  duty  of  30  rupees  order  was  coupled  with  regulations  to  protect 
perl00maunds(about80001bs.).  Othermodes  the  natives  from  oppression.  In  1794, 
were  subsequently  tried.  In  1772  the  Com-  34,00,000  maunds  were  sold,  with  a  profit 
pany  re-established  a  monopoly ;  all  salt  of  about  1,02,00,000.  The  former  system 
manufactured  was  bought  by  their  agents  at  was  reverted  to  in  Feb.  1836. 

a  price  settled  by  them,  and  then  resold  at  a 

VOL.  I.  T 
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the  servants  who  hold  the  principal  offices  are  surrounded  Avith 
temptations,  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  the  only  mode  that  can  be 
successful  to  prevent  peculation  and  other  abuses,  will  be  by  annex- 
ing liberal  allowances  to  those  offices,  and  give  gentlemen  a  pros- 
pect of  acquiring  by  economy,  a  moderate  fortune  from  the  savings 
of  then  salaries.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  late 
allowances  to  the  collectors  of  1200  rupees  per  month,  were  by  no 
means  calculated  upon  the  above  principle.  By  the  late  revenue 
arrangements  therefore,  the  allowances  of  those  gentlemen  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  an  addition  to  their  salaries,  and  by 
granting  them  a  certain  commission  upon  then*  net  collections. 
This  measure,  so  highly,  in  my  opinion,  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  Company,  was  adopted  with  the  less  apprehension  of  your  dis- 
approval, as  after  executing  the  whole  of  the  plan,  we  were  con- 
siderably within  the  sum  allowed  by  you  for  the  expenses  of  the 
revenue  department.  And  after  having  on  the  part  of  Government 
acted  in  so  liberal  a  manner,  I  have  thought  myself  entitled  to 
give  public  warning,  that  I  shall  consider  myself  as  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  be  watchful  of  their  conduct,  and  to  treat  most 
rigorously,  every  deviation  that  I  discover  from  their  duty  to  the 
Company.     .     .     . 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  late  arrangetnents  in 
the  Nizamut,  as  they  will  be  very  fully  contained  in  the  public 
despatch.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  that  the  Nabob 
Mobarrick-ul-Dowlah  has  obtained,  by  our  withdrawing  the  British 
officers  from  his  body-guard,  as  well  as  relieving  him  from  the 
heavy  expense  of  a  Kesident,  officious  or  interested  people  had 
contrived  to  infuse  so  extravagant  ideas  into  his  mind,  that  I  am 
afraid  those  favours  fell  greatly  short  of  Ins  expectations.  It 
appeared  also  that  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  several  of  the 
measures  that  justice  as  well  as  your  instructions  required,  for 
securing  reasonable  pensions  to  certain  relations  and  dependents, 
and  for  discharging  by  instalments  the  old  debts  of  the  family,  as 
in  some  degree  infringing  upon  his  dignity  and  personal  privileges. 
In  passing  Moorshedabad,  I  was  at  some  pains,  I  believe  not 
entirely  without  success,  to  remove  those  impressions,  and  I  left 
him  in  a  disposition  to  give  a  good-humoured  acquiescence  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  judicious  plan  which  had  been  framed  by  Mr. 
Ives,1  for  establishing  order  and  regularity  in  his  finances.  The 
Nabob  continued  to  express  the  most  extreme  unwillingness  to  part 

1   Edward  Otto  Ives,  many  years  resident       entered    into   large  building  speculations   at. 
at  Lucknow.     On  liis  return  to  England  he       Brighton. 
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with  his  unworthy  Dewan,  Rajah  Soonder  Sing ;  but  on  my  acqui- 
escing in  his  earnest  entreaties  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  office  until  the  1st  of  October,  he  gave  me  a  positive 
promise  to  conform  to  our  wishes  without  further  remonstrance. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart. 

DEAR  STUART,  Near  Bar,  15  coss  from  Patna,  Sunday,  Aug.  19,  1787. 

.  .  .  Lord  Macartney l  could  never  have  had  a  right  to 
any  pay  as  Governor-General,  as  he  never  accepted  the  office.  He 
got  however,  a  pension  of  15001.  a  year,  on  pretence  of  some  claim 
that  I  could  not  understand.  Larkins2  will  not  I  hope,  stop  Mr. 
M.'s 3  pay  until  his  resignation  arrives.  j  am  &Ci 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

GENTLEMEN,  On  the  Ganges,  Aug.  19,  1787. 

.  .  .  With  your  explicit  instructions  before  us,  we  could 
be  at  no  loss  respecting  our  conduct  in  any  disputes  that  could 
arise  with  the  French  Government  in  India.  The  intemperate  stile 
of  M.  de  Souillac's  letter,  appeared  to  me  extremely  improper  for 
our  imitation,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  approve  of  our  answer  to  it. 
I  Avish  earnestly  however  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  further  altercations 
with  the  subjects  of  that  nation;  and  it  will  give  me  particular 
pleasure  if  the  points  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  arisen  can  be 
finally  adjusted  in  Europe.  In  that  hope,  and  in  the  conviction 
that  the  dignity  of  this  Government  will  not  in  the  mean  time 
suffer,  I  was  induced  to  propose  some  delay  in  the  execution  of 
your  order  to  resume  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  search  the  French 
ships,  and  it  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  is  not 
considered  by  you,  as  an  act  of  too  much  forbearance. 

The  result  of  my  conferences  with  Hyder  Beg  Khan  is  fully  stated 

1  George,    only    Earl    Macartney,    K.B.,  In  1792  he  went  to  China,  and  from  1797  to 

created  Baron,   June  10,  1776,  Earl,  June  1798  he  was  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

28,   1792   (Irish  honours),  and  an  English  Hope.     M.P.  for  Cockerroouth  from  April, 

Baron,   June  8,   1796;    b.  May  14,  1737,  1767,  to  March,  1769  ;  for  the  Ayr  Boroughs 

d.  March  31,  1806  ;  m.  Feb.  1,  1768,  Jane,  from  Nov.  1774  for  about  a  year,  and  for 

dau.  of  John,  3rd  Earl  of  Bute.    Minister  in  Beeralston  from  Sept  178u  to  March,  1781. 

Prussia,  and  afterwards  in  Russia,  from  Aug.  While  in  Ireland  he  sat  for  Armagh. 

17<14  to  1768  ;   then  Chief  Secretary  in  Ire-  -  William  Larkins  was  Accountant-Gene- 

land  under  Lord  Townshend  to  1772;    Go-  ral  under  Mr.  Hastings  and  Lord  Cornwallis 

vernor  of  Grenada,  1775  to  1779  ;  Governor  for  many  years,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 

of  Madras  from  June,  1781,  to  Feb.  1785,  both, 

when  lie  was  nominated  Governor-General.  s  Sir  John  Macpherson. 

T   2 
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in  ray  letter  to  the  Vizier,  and  by  his  Excellency's  answer,  it  is  now 
rendered  a  final  agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  If  I 
have  deviated  in  any  point  from  the  letter  of  such  of  your  instruc- 
tions as  apply  to  this  negotiation,  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  I  have 
paid  strict  attention  to  their  spirit  and  substance. 

In  adjusting  the  public  account  we  have  only  given  up  a  part  of 
a  large  balance  of  difficult,  if  not  impossible  recovery,  and  princi- 
pally composed  of  articles  to  which  our  claims  were  neither  sanc- 
tioned by  your  authority,  nor  ever  admitted  by  him  to  be  just ;  and 
by  formally  relinquisliing  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  and 
management  of  his  Governmeut,  our  connexion  is  reduced  to  plain 
and  simple  principles.  We  undertake  the  defence  of  his  dominions 
against  all  foreign  enemies,  upon  receiving  a  subsidy  equal  to  all 
the  civil  and  military  expenses  that  will  be  incurred  by  an  engage- 
ment of  so  much  value  to  him.  Our  commerce  with  Oude,  but 
particularly  the  maintenance  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in  peace, 
which  according  to  contingent  events,  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
time  of  war,  are  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  to  us  from 
those  stipulations. 

The  orders  to  recall  the  Futtyghur  brigade,  with  which  Hyder 
Beg  was  well  acquainted,  occasioned  some  embarrassment.  It  was 
not  easy  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  by  the  late  alterations  in 
our  Military  establishment,  so  small  a  force  for  the  defence  of 
Oude,  as  one  of  our  present  brigades,  would  greatly  fall  short  of 
the  intentions  at  home  when  those  orders  were  given.  I  was  how- 
ever obliged  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  state  to  him  my  clear 
opinion  that  two  brigades  in  Oude,  would  be  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  mutual  interest  and  safety  of  both  Governments. 

The  loss  of  Colonel  Baillie's,1  and  of  several  other  detachments 
during  the  late  war,  has  removed  some  part  of  that  awe  in  which 
the  Natives  formerly  stood  at  the  name  of  British  Troops.  It  will 
therefore  in  future,  be  a  prudent  maxim,  never  to  hazard,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  so  small  a  body  as  a  Brigade  of  Sepoys  with  a  weak 
European  Begiment,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  our  other  stations 
as  the  Dooab ;  and  from  the  confused  state  of  the  Upper  Provinces, 
it  would  be  highly  unadvisable  in  us  to  attempt  the  defence  of  the 
Vizier's  extensive  frontier  without  a  respectable  force.  The  prin- 
ciple being  admitted  to  retain  two  brigades,  there  was  no  difficulty 
iu  arranging  the  extent  of  the  subsidy. 

1  Hyder  with    his  whole    array    attacked  the  few  survivors  who  were  made  prisoners, 

this  detachment  near  Perambaucum,    .Sept.  was  Sir  David  Baird,  not  above  three  or  four 

10,  1780.     Colonel  Baillie   was  killed,  and  wounded   sepoys  escaping.      Colonel    Baillie 

nearly  his  whole  corps — about  37<>0  Euio-  of  Dunain  was  the  head  of  that  family, 
peans  and  natives  —  was  destroyed.     Among 
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I  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  plan  that  has  been  settled 
concerning  Fnrruckabad,  Our  interference  in  that  district  has  ever 
been  highly  offensive  to  the  Vizier,  it  has  in  no  degree  promoted 
the  interest  or  the  satisfaction  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  and  Avhile  it  had 
produced  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  Company,  I  am  afraid  it  has 
not  much  contributed  to  the  credit  of  tins  Government  in  Hindostan. 
Upon  resolving  to  withdraw  our  Eesident,  I  considered  it  as  highly 
proper  to  demand  some  stipulations  in  favour  of  Mozuffer  Jung 
himself,  and  particularly  to  secure  decent  pensions  for  his  mother, 
brother,1  and  late  Dewan,2  who  had  in  several  instances  shown  an 
attachment  to  our  interests  ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that 
the  Vizier  has  very  readily  acquiesced  to  all  my  propositions  on 
these  heads. 

Our  own  communication  with  the  Peshwa's  ministers,  though 
not  approaching  the  nature  of  a  close  connexion  or  friendship,  con- 
tinues to  be  on  the  most  civil  footing ;  but  whilst  they  were  still 
chagrined  at  the  disappointment  of  our  promised  assistance  in  the 
war  with  Tippoo,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  cautious  of  making  new 
offers  which  might  hazard  the  dignity  of  tins  Government.  By  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Malet  dated  20th  June,  you  will  see  that  I  have 
authorised  him  to  give  Nana  an  opening  to  propose  some  provisional 
engagements,  to  counteract  such  treaties  and  designs  as  have  been 
said  to  subsist  with  the  French  and  Tippoo ;  and  our  future  steps 
will  be  regulated  by  the  manner  in  which  this  advance  has  been 
received  by  Nana.  I  have,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Mr.  . 

Sir  Dinapore,  Aug.  23,  1787. 

I  am  most  exceedingly  surprised  at  your  coming  to  India, 
but  still  more  so  at  hearing,  that  you  say  it  was  with  my  approba- 
tion that  you  came  hither.  After  having  refused  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  many  of  my  nearest  relations  and  best  friends,  it  is  not 
probable,  even  if  I  had  lately  had  any  intercourse  with  you,  that  I 
should  have  given  you  such  a  preference. 

If  I  was  inclined  to  serve  you,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to 
do  it  without  a  breach  of  my  duty.  I  most  earnestly  advise  you 
to  think  of  retmning  to  England  as  soon  as  possible.  After  the  1st 
of  January  next,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  you 
thither.  I  am?  &c., 

COENWALLIS. 
1  Dildelow  Khan,  afterwards  Regent.  -  Deep  Chund,  his  Dewan  or  Minister. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private] . 
DEAR  SlR,  Benares  District,  Aug.  26,  1787. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  secret  letter  material,  or  that  can 
alter  the  line  of  conduct  which  we  have  adopted ;  but  I  think  the 
letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  contains  much  false  economy, 
and  a  great  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  here. 

If  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  economy  of  the  whole  Court  of 
Directors  could  be  collected,  I  am  sure  it  would  fall  very  short  of 
my  earnest  anxiety  on  that  subject.  But  I  never  can  or  shall 
think  that  it  is  good  economy  to  put  men  into  places  of  the  greatest 
confidence,  where  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  then  fortune 
in  a  few  months,  without  giving  them  any  salaries. 

If  it  is  a  maxim  that  no  Government  can  command  honest 
services,  and  that  pay  our  servants  as  we  please  they  will  equally 
cheat,  the  sooner  we  leave  this  country  the  better.  I  am  sure 
under  that  supposition  I  can  be  of  no  use,  and  my  salary  is  so 
much  thrown  away  :  nothing  will  be  so  easy  as  to  find  a  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal  who  will  serve  without  a  salary. 

From  the  spirit  of  this  letter  I  conclude  that  the  commission 
given  to  the  Collectors,  the  allowances  to  the  Residents  at  Oude 
and  Benares,  &c,  will  be  all  disapproved  of.  I  see  the  pay  of 
the  Sub-Treasurer,  which  was  given  by  Macpherson,  is  objected  to. 
When  I  came  I  found  the  Sub-Treasurer  playing  with  the  deposits 
amounting  to  three  or  four  lacs.  I  fancy  of  the  two  he  had  rather 
I  had  taken  his  salary  from  him. 

I  have  saved  since  I  came,  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  various 
contracts,  upon  remittances,  balances  and  jobs  of  different  kinds, 
ten  times,  I  may  say  fifty  times,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  that 
are  retrenched.  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  reform  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  to  teach  them  to  be  more  economical  in  then  mode 
of  living,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  moderate  competency ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  not  lntherto  laboured  in  vain.  But  if  all 
chance  of  saving  any  money  and  returning  to  England,  without 
acting  dishonestly,  is  removed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  my  reforma- 

^lon*  Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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Coloxel  Thomas  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Aug.  2)1,  1787.] 

City  of  St.  John,  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 

My  Lord,  Dec.  28,  nso. 

Although  at  a  great  distance  from  this  part  of  the  globe, 
with  your  attention  fully  occupied  with  other  matters,  I  hope  a  few 
hues  will  not  be  unacceptable  from  one,  who  has  so  often  experi- 
enced your  friendship. 

My  colleague  and  I,  after  having  finished  the  business  of  our 
commission1  at  Halifax,  visited  all  the  different  settlements  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  surpass  anything  I  could  expect  to  have  seen  in  a 
climate  which  has  seven  months'  winter.  The  new  settlements 
made  by  the  loyalists  are  in  a  thriving  way,  although  rum  and 
idle  habits  contracted  during  the  war,  are  much  against  them. 
They  have  experienced  every  possible  injury  from  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  Nova  Scotia,  who  are  even  now  more  disaffected  towards 
the  British  Government  than  any  of  the  new  states  ever  were. 
This  makes  me  much  doubt  their  remaining  long  dependent.  In 
the  month  of  October  we  came  to  this  province,  where  we  found 
very  different  principles.  Mr.  Carleton,8  by  Ins  own  attention  and 
firmness,  assisted  by  a  well-chosen  council,  has  established  good 
government.  The  province  contains  all  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia 
winch  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  contains  good 
lands ;  the  farmers  who  have  fled  from  the  States,  are  well  pleased 
with  the  soil.  The  number  of  loyalists  is  12,000.  The  old  inhabit- 
ants are  not  3000,  and  these  are  a  despicable  race,  ready  to  sell 
then  improvements,  as  the  loyalists  are  enabled  to  purchase  from 
them.  To  aU  appearance  this  country  will  be  able  to  furnish  corn, 
vegetables,  and  cattle  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Lumber,  in  the 
quantity  required,  they  must  look  for  elsewhere.  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  industry  of  the  disbanded  soldiers ;  indeed  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  saw  the  policy  of  bribing  soldiers  from  the  line,  to 
leave  their  regiments — it  has  by  no  means  answered.  All  the 
tradesmen  who  would  be  valuable  at  home,  are  starving  here  or 
gone  to  the  States.  The  half-pay  provincial  officers  are  valuable 
settlers,  as  they  are  enabled  to  live  well  and  to  improve  their  lands. 
Every   day   brings   us   a   new   account  of  the  distracted  state  of 

1  They  were  employed,  as  members  of  the  Carleton,  and  Colonel-commandant  60th  Re- 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  deciding  upon  giment,  a  brother  of  Guy,  1st  Lord  Dor- 
tlie  claims  of  the  American  loyalists,  to  in-  Chester;  b.  1732,  d.  Feb.  2,  1817  ;  m.,  May 
vestigate  some  of  the  details  on  the  spot.  2,   1783,  Harriet,  dau.  of V ah  Horn, 

"  Colonel,    afterwards    General    Thomas  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Capt.  Foy,  R.A. 
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America.  Some  accounts  say  that  the  present  wish  of  the  majority, 
is  to  return  to  the  situation  they  were  in  before  the  war.  This  I  by 
no  means  think,  but  I  can  say  that  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
people  towards  Great  Britain  is  most  wonderfully  restored,  con- 
sidering: that  in  1783  we  were  inveterate  enemies.  The  Americans 
are  at  present  an  unhappy  people,  without  any  government.  In 
Massachusetts  the  mob  have  required  that  the  courts  of  justice 
should  be  shut,  and  their  requisition  has  been  acceded  to.  Having 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  father  last  summer,  Lady  Eleanor,1 
finding  her  attention  to  my  parents  no  longer  necessary,  volunteered 
an  exj)edition  across  the  Atlantic  with  only  her  maid  and  an  old 
servant.  She  is  now  with  me,  and  desires  me  to  offer  her  best 
compliments.  She  rode  your  old  horse  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis, 
and  thinks  she  has  seen  more  of  America  than  some  of  our  generals 
of  last  war. 

I  expect  to  have  finished  the  business  in  tins  province  by  the 
month  of  May  next,  when  we  shall  go  to  Canada,  and  we  hope 
to  return  to  Great  Britain  by  summer,  1788,  when  it  will  give  most 
smcere  pleasure  both  to  Lady  Eleanor  and  me,  to  hear  of  your  good 
health,  and  that  your  situation  is  comfortable, 

Pray  remember  me  to  Boss  and  Haldane. 

Be  assured,  &c, 

Thomas  Dundas. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private  and  Confidential.]     Received  Aug.  26,  1787. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  India  Board,  March  21,  1787. 

The  Banger  sloop  brought  the  agreeable  news  to  this 
country,  of  the  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  you  had  made  to  India ; 
the  news  was  attended  with  a  satisfaction  equal  to  the  importance 
of  it.  In  truth,  although  your  exertions  were  not  then  begim,  we 
all  feel  ourselves  safe  in  India,  and  if  your  Lordship  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  shall  continue  a  few  years  in  your  present  situations, 
I  rest  in  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  complete*  restoration  of 
our  prosperity  in  India.  We  never  before  had  a  Government  of 
India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acting  in  perfect  unison  together, 
upon  principles  of  perfect  purity  and  integrity ;  these  ingredients 
cannot  fail  to  produce  their  consequent  effects.     You  may  depend 

1   Lady  Eleanor  Dundas,  dau.  of  Alexander,  9th  Earl  of  Home ;  b.  Dec.  1759,  d.  April  10, 
1337  ;  in.  Jan.  8,  1784. 
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upon  my  giving  the  most  exact  attention  to  every  suggestion 
vou  communicate  to  me,  not  only  in  your  publick  despatches,  but 
in  your  private  letters;  and  indeed  there  are  many  things 
which  you  cannot  with  propriety  communicate  to  me  otherwise. 
It  will  readily  occur  to  you  how  important  it  is  for  me  to  be 
privately  informed  by  you  of  the  characters  of  the  servants  in 
the  different  situations  at  Calcutta,  who  may  have  to  .aspire  to  the 
situations  of  seats  in  the  Supreme  Council  and  other  important 
situations ;  for  in  so  far  as  any  appointments  are  to  be  made  at 
home,  you  may  believe  I  wish  to  be  guided  in  any  interference  I 
may  take  in  them,  by  your  opinions.  I  am  much  pleased  to  observe 
by  your  letter,  that  Mr.  Shore  has  so  completely  answered  your 
expectations  of  him.  His  situation  is  a  most  important  one,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  revenues.  Our  publick  situation  remains  as 
you  left  it,  strong  and  successful,  perhaps  more  so ;  for  all  the 
unpopular  topics  we  had  to  bring  forward  are  now  over,  and  the 
great  business  of  this  session  has  been  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Customs — the  first  a  great  boon 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  second  a  great  boon  to  the  merchants, 
of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  the  session  has  proceeded  with  uninter- 
rupted triumph. 

The  only  unpleasant  circumstance,  is  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  have  got  great  credit  from  the  undevi- 
ating  fairness  and  candour  with  which  we  have  proceeded  in  it,  but 
the  proceeding  is  not  pleasant  to  many  of  our  friends  ;  and  of 
course  from  that  and  many  other  circumstances,  not  pleasing  to 
us ;  but  the  truth  is,  when  we  examined  the  various  articles  of 
charges  against  him  with  his  defences,  they  were  so  strong,  and  the 
defences  so  perfectly  imsupported,  it  was  impossible  not  to  concur ; 
and  some  of  the  charges  will  unquestionably  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Eden's  negociations  in  our  treaty,  respecting  India, 
are  begun  at  Paris,  but  no  material  progress  made  since  I  last 
wrote  to  you.  The  death  of  M.  de  Vergennes  made  some  retard- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  but  I  hope  it  will  soon  proceed 
to  a  happy  conclusion  :  you  are  perfectly  possessed  of  the  grounds 
upon  winch  we  mean  to  continue  it.  Eemember  me  to  Eoss,  and 
believe  me,  with  the  most  sincere  regard,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 
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From  the  Secret  Committee  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council. 

[Secret.]     Received  Aug.  26,  1787. 
MY  LORD,  East  India  House,  March  27,  1787. 

.  .  .  Ill  our  letter  of  the  28th  of  July,  1786,  before  we 
had  seen  the  Convention  concluded  between  M.  de  Souillac  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Cathcart1  at  Mauritius,  we  conveyed  to  you  our 
general  sentiments  on  the  disputes  between  the  Court  of  France  and 
us,  relative  to  our  affairs  in  India.  In  our  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  1786,  after  we  were  in  possession  of  the  said  Convention, 
we  stated  to  you  what  further  occurred  to  us  as  material  for  the 
regulation  of  your  conduct  during  the  dependence  of  our  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Court  of  France.  In  that  letter  we  informed  you, 
that  we  did  not  consider  the  Articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
at  Mauritius  as  in  any  respect  binding,  except  as  far  as  they  may 
be  admitted  into  a  new  Treaty  with  the  Court  of  France  by  nego- 
ciation  in  Europe.  No  such  intimation  however,  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  France,  for  immediately  after  the  despatch  to  you  had 
sailed,  we  were  induced  to  alter  that  intention,  from  a  consideration 
that  till  the  commercial  negociation  then  depending  in  France  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  improper  to  mix  it  with  an- 
other subject,  likely  to  produce  matter  of  altercation  between  the 
two  Courts.     .     .     . 

As  upon  an  examination  of  the  different  particulars  of  the  Con- 
vention, it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  any  material  mischief  to  our 
interests  can  arise,  from  making  the  Provisional  Convention  the 
rule  of  your  intermediate  conduct  till  the  final  arrangement  by  the 
negociation  at  home  takes  place,  we  authorise  you  to  exercise  your 
discretion  in  that  respect,  regulated  by  the  existing  circumstances  at 
the  time  you  receive  this  ;  and  we  confide  in  your  prudence,  that  no 
ground  will  be  gained  on  the  part  of  France  during  the  dependence 
of  the  Treaty,  to  render  the  attainment  of  our  wishes  impracticable, 
or  more  difficult  than  they  already  are,  by  any  arrangements  which 
have  taken  place  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

We  are,  &c. 


1  Hon.  Charles  Cathcart,  younger  son  of       d.  June   10,  1788,  unm.     M.P.  for  Clack- 
Charles  9th  Lord  Cathcart,  b.  Dec.  28, 1759,       mannan  from  May,  1784,  till  his  death. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Edward  Hay,  Esq.,1  Secretary  to  the  Supreme 

Council. 

SlR,  Benares,  Sept.  3,  1787. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this 
letter  to  the  Honourable  Board. 

I  had  yesterday  a  very  long,  and  to  me,  a  very  painful  conver- 
sation with  the  Prince,2  in  which  I  was  obliged  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sanguine  hopes  which  he  had  formed  of 
receiving  assistance  either  in  troops. or  money  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  Vizier,  to  pursue  the  vain  attempt  of  establish- 
ing his  father's  power  and  authority. 

After  having  refused  many  pressing  demands  and  earnest 
entreaties,  I  could  not  withstand  one  personal  request  which  he 
m'ged  in  the  most  anxious  and  even  pathetic  manner,  which  was, 
that  I  would  give  a  promise  under  my  hand,  that  if  ever  his  fortune 
should  again  force  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, he  should  be  protected.  I  thought  that  justice  as  well  as 
humanity  exacted  my  acquiescence  in  this  instance ;  and  indeed, 
I  felt  myself  authorised  in  going  so  far,  by  the  sentiments  winch 
the  Court  of  Directors  expressed  in  regard  to  that  unfortunate 
Prince  on  a  former  occasion. 

Upon  reflection  however,  I  have  signified  to  him  that  it  would 
be  more  regular,  and  that  the  promise  would  in  all  events  be  more 
binding  on  the  Government  of  this  country,  if  I  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  for  signing  the  paper  which  he  desired. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  letters  have  occupied  my  most  serious 
thoughts.  I  at  first  wished  that  I  was  again  at  the  Presidency ; 
yet  if  the  event  of  Tippoo's  invasion  should  take  place,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  coidd  not  for  a  time  be  more  useful  in  the  upper 
country. 

Ruinous  as  the  measure  would  be  to  our  finances,  we  must  if 
possible  provide  a  corps  of  cavalry;  although  I  would  leave  no 
means  untried  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  of  procuring  from  the  Marattas  a  body  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  horse  to  act  with  him  in  the  Carnatic,  yet  I  own  I 
do  not  see  any  prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  attempt ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  I  could  in  the  Vizier's  territories  form  a  corps 
of  2500  or  3000  men,  which  would,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
be  much  more  useful  and  less  expensive  than  any  auxiliaries  that 

1   Edward  Hay,  many  years  secretary   to       of  Trade,  Feb.  18,  1796;  d.  1800. 
the   Council ;  made   President   of  the  Board  "  Shah  Zada. 
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we  could  hope  for.  I  will  hasten  Major  Palmer's l  junction  with 
Scindia,  and  instruct  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  informed  with  certainty 
of  Tippoo's  having  commenced  hostilities,  to  urge  him  to  give  up 
any  attempt  of  re-establishing  his  affairs  in  the  North,  which  are 
absolutely  desperate,  but  to  endeavour  to  regain  his  own  military 
character  and  the  reputation  of  the  Maratta  arms,  by  persuading 
the  Minister  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  Tippoo's 
territories  ;  and  to  hold  out  to  him  the  certainty  of  obtaining  from 
us  the  most  advantageous  engagements  both  for  himself  and  his 
country. 

No  reinforcement  of  infantry  could  possibly  arrive  at  Madras 
time  enough  to  be  of  any  service  before  the  rains,  unless  in  the 
event  of  such  a  misfortune  as  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war  ;  in  winch  case,  some  Europeans  could  be  embarked  on 
two  or  three  of  the  Indiamen  at  the  shortest  notice.  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  having  a  body  of  Native  infantry  in  readiness  to  move, 
as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit ;  and  the  cavalry  must  follow  as 
expeditiously  as  it  can.  j  am  ^c> 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart.' 

DEAR  STUART,  Near  Chunar,  Sept.  5,  1787. 

Your  friend seems  to  me  to  have  lost  his  own  senses, 

or  to  suppose  that  I  have  completely  lost  the  use  of  mine.  For 
after  I  had  written  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  whilst 
the  Rajah  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  me  with  a  minute  repetition 
of  the  complaints  and  charges  that  have  been  made  by  his  vakeel 
at  Calcutta,  and  even  producing  another  article  for  monopolising 

the  chunam  of  the  province,  I  received  a  letter  from soliciting 

my  recommendation  of  him,  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

You  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  my  general  sentiments 
on  the  nature  of  all  those  charges.  Although  it  is  my  opinion 
that  in  taking  money  from  the  Bajah  in  any  form,  he  acted  contrary 
to  law,  yet  I  was  ready  to  make  great  allowances  for  him  as  far  as 
he  could  quote  the  example  of  Iris  predecessors  in  office  ;  and  after 
his  removal  I  should  have  been  very  unwilling,  on  that  account  or 
for  monopolising  the  opium,  to  have  given  him  any  serious  trouble 
or  uneasiness. 

But   there   are   other   points   of  a  very  different  stamp  with 

1  Major,  afterwards  Lieut.-General  William  Palmer;   b.  1740,  d.  May  20,  1810. 
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which  he  is  charged,  and  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  very  im- 
proper motives.  I  mean  particularly  his  having  abandoned  the 
letting  of  several  districts  of  the  country  to  the  rapacity  of  Sheer 
Jung,1  and  his  having  seized  by  perwannah  upon  the  monopolies  of 
the  sugar  and  the  chunam  of  the  province,  to  the  essential  injury  of 
those  branches  of  commerce. 

I  have  not  seen  what calls  his  defence.     But  if  he  has 

been  so  rash  as  to  offer  it  in  the  form  of  denial,  I  take  for  granted 
that  you  will  order  the  investigation  to  proceed. 

He  must  be  sensible  that  it  is  consistent  with  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  part  of  the  charges  are  true :  and  the  Rajah  has 
requested  in  a  formal  manner,  that  I  will  consider  him  as  pledged 
to  produce  complete  proof  of  all  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
by  his  vakeel  or  by  himself.  Should  it  appear  incumbent  upon 
us  to  state  any  of  the  material  points  to  be  proved,  and  especially 
if  they  have  been  denied,  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  the  Court 

of  Directors  dismissing from  the  service  and  ordering  him  to 

be  prosecuted,  than  at  then  recommending  hini  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  Residency  of . 

I  had  heard  once  or  twice,  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
he  had  agreed  to  give  Mr.  *  *  *  a  certain  proportion  of  his  emo- 
luments, and  I  found  that  it  was  not  treated  as  a  secret  at . 

We  could  easily  give  a  proper  name  to  such  a  bargain,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  making  it.  I  should  not 
like  however,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  called  upon,  to  take  notice 
of  it,  and  only  mention  it  with  other  circumstances  to  you  for  your 
private  use,  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  confident  asser- 
tions of  innocence,  &c.  I  shall  conclude  this  disagreeable  subject, 
with  requesting  that  you  will  communicate  as  much  of  it  as  you 
think  proper  to   Shore,    as  I    have    touched   upon  it    but    very 

slightly  to  him.     I  have  desired  Mr. to  show  you  my  letter  to 

him. 

I  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  my  apprehensions  could  be  quiet 
respecting  the  Carnatic.  Should  the  worst  happen,  and  Tippoo 
actually  break  with  us,  I  think  it  may  prove  ultimately  fortunate 
that  I  am  at  present  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  can  take  imme- 
diate measures  to  endeavour  to  form  a  close  connexion  with  the 
different  chiefs  of  the  Marattas,  and  to  incite  them  to  attack 
Tippoo  on  their  side,  to  recover  the  territories  that  he  and  his 
father  had  wrested  from  them  during  their  internal  dissentions. 

Every  other  means  must  likewise  be  taken  to  carry  on  the  war 

1  Probably  a  native  agent. 
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against  him  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  provide  against  any 
foreign  interference.  I  am;  &c<> 

CORNWALLIS. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Cornwallis   writes   again   to  Mr. 

Stuart  to  express  his  astonishment,  at denying  the  charges 

brought  against  him  and  insinuating  that  the  Eaja  was  not  ill- 
disposed  towards  him.     Lord  Cornwallis  "  thinks  it  now  necessary 

to   say,  that  I  believe to  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  part,  if 

not  of  all  the  charges  ;  and  that  the  subject  must  be  investigated 
in  the  most  serious  manner."    He  leaves  it  to  Mr.  Stuart  to  decide, 

whether should  be  allowed  the  option  of  sending  the  papers 

home  at  once  in  an  incomplete  state,  or  of  awaiting  another  oppor- 
tunity, when  more  information  should  have  been  obtained.  "  I  am 
not  sure,"  Lord  Cornwallis  concludes,  "  that  's  effrontery  de- 
serves this  indulo-ence." 


Lieut.-General  Grant  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Sept.  1787.] 
M\r  DEAR  LORD,  Sackrille  Street,  April1 16,  1787. 

The  election  of  the  six  Directors  being  over,  and  Parlia- 
ment being  to  meet  to-day  after  the  Easter  recess,  your  fortunate 
and  expeditious  packet  will  sail,  as  Mr.  Dimdas  tells  me,  in  a  few 
days ;  and  so  I  take  up  the  pen  to  tell  you  everything  I  hear  in 
return.  I  only  desire  such  a  note  as  I  received  from  you  to  say 
you  are  well,  and  have  got  my  letter. 

Your  friends  were  happy  to  hear  of  your  good  health, — that  to 
them  you  may  believe  is  the  first  object,  and  we  liberally  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of  it  in  a  bumper  at  the  Wednesday's  Club  ;] 
and  I  hear  everywhere  of  the  universal  satisfaction  which  all  your 
measures  have  given  in  India,  and  of  then  astonishment  at  Cal- 
cutta to  find  you,  a  stranger  just  upon  your  arrival,  so  perfectly 
well-informed  about  the  situation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  their 
interest  and  connections,  both  political  and  commercial,  &c.  The 
Directors  were  much  pleased  with  your  despatches,  and  Dundas 
told  me  that  it  must  give  you — as  it  did  them — great  satisfaction  to 
find  that  you  had  taken  almost  every  step  which  was  pointed  out 
to  you  iu  then  letters  before  you  received  them.     Macpherson  wad 

1  One  of  the  numerous  dinner  clubs  of  the       a  week  during   the   season.     It    existed  till 
dav.     This  one  met  at  first  in  Dover-Street,        about  1820. 
and  afterwards  at  tlie  Thatched-Honse,  onee 
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gone  up  the  Ganges  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  therefore 
does  not  sign  the  letters.  A  voyage  home  is  not  impossible 
I  should  think,  as  you  have  made  some  alterations  both  in 
Macpherson's  and  Hastings'  arrangements ;  the  last  has  but  few 
friends  Avho  now  appear  for  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
don't  know  what  number  may  come  down  to  support  him  when 
the  mode  of  impeachment  is  brought  forward,  as  there  are  a  great 
many  members  who  have  never  attended  or  taken  part ;  but  as  the 
Ministers  and  Opposition  appear  to  us  bystanders  to  be  united,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  impeachment  being  carried  to  the  Lords ; 
but  though  many  people  are  sanguine  about  it,  I  fancy  the  tryal 
can  hardly  come  on  this  Session ;  and  Erskine,1  who  returned  his 
retaining  fee  to  Mr.  Hastings  because  it  would  interfere  with  his 
other  business,  says  a  lawyer  must  be  a  fool  who  cannot  contrive  to 
protract  Hastings'  business  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  three 
years.2  Jack  Lee3  has  been  upon  the  circuit,  did  business,  and  is 
recovered.  Lord  Mansfield  is  at  Bath,  sleeps  everywhere  but  in 
bed,  receives  his  quarter's  salary,  and  does  not  resign.  Lord  Stor- 
mont  during  the  recess  went  down  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  resignation, — at  least  so  it  is  said.  When  they  were  talking 
of  law  promotions,  Bearcroft  said  Lord  Mansfield's  carriage  stops 
the  way ;  the  bishoprick  of  Durham  put  the  Tyger4  in  good  humour, 
and  will  make  Pepper  Arden  Master  of  the  Bolls ;  I  said  in  my  last 
that  I  thought  it  woidd  happen,  though  the  former  dislike  prevents 
Pepper  from  getting  a  guinea. 

Sir  George  Elliot 5  comes  home  for  a  time  at  his  own  desire, 

1  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  son  of  Henry  David,  witness  for  the  defence,  and  the  House  of 
5th  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  created  Lord  Erskine  Lords  gave  the  final  decision,  April  23,  1795, 
AprilS,  1806,  K.T. ;  b.  Jan.  21,  1750,  d.  when  the  actual  trial  had  lasted  7  years, 
Nov.    17,   1823;    m.    1st,    May  29,   1770,  2  months,  and  11  days ! 

Frances,  dau.  of  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M. P.  for  3  John  Lee,  b.  1732,  d.  Aug.  5,  1793. 
Great  Marlow.  His  second  marriage  with  a  Solicitor-General  from  April  18  to  Nov.  7, 
Miss  Sarah  Buck,  took  place  when  he  was  1782,  and  again  from  April  15  to  Nov.  22, 
far  advanced  in  years,  under  very  discredit-  1783,  when  he  was  made  Attorney-General, 
able  circumstances  at  Gretna  Green,  where  an  office  he  held  only  for  34  days.  M.P. 
he  appeared  in  disguise,  wearing  a  woman's  for  Clithero  from  April,  1782,  to  June, 
bonnet.  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  1790,  and  then  for  Higham  Ferrers  till  his 
Wales  from  1782  to  1792,  and  Chancellor  of  death.  It  is  considered  contrary  to  pro- 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  1802  ;  Chancellor  of  fessional  etiquette  for  an  Attorney  or  Soli- 
England  from  Feb.  5, 1806,  to  April  1,  1807  ;  citor  General  to  return  to  his  circuit,  but  in 
M.P.  for  Portsmouth  from  1783  till  he  was  this  instance  the  rule  seems  to  have  been 
made  a  peer,   except  in   the   Parliament  of  broken  through, 

1781,   when  he   was    defeated    by   Admiral  4    The    Tyger,    a    name   given    to     Lord 

Cornwallis.  Thurlow.      His   brother  Thomas,  Bishop  of 

2  The  first  formal  attack  was  made  before  Lincoln,  was  translated  to  Durham,  June  27, 
Lord  Cornwallis  went  to   India,  by  Burke,  1787. 

when  he  opened   the  first  charge,  Feb.   17,  5  Sir   George    Augustus    Elliot,    K.B.,    a 

1786.  The  impeachment  was  voted  May  10,  General  and  Colonel   15th  Light  Dragoons, 

1787.  After  his  return  to  England  Lord  son  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Bart.,  of  htobs ; 
Cornwallis  was,  April  9,  1791,  "called  as  a  created   Lord   Heathfield.  July  6,   1787;   b. 
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which  the  world  says  is  to  clear  up  some  complaints  which  have 
been  made  and  raised  against  him  by  mercantile  people.  I  rather 
believe  that  he  thinks  he  was  neglected  and  overlookt  when 
Carleton  was  made  a  Lord ;  that  he  is  silently  dissatisfied  upon  that 
account ;  and  though  he  does  not,  and  probably  will  not  state  it  as 
a  grievance,  but  knowing  that  he  is  in  favour,  he  flatters  himself 
that  it  may  still  be  made  up  to  liim  wThen  he  is  upon  the  spot.  I 
write  this  partly  from  information  and  partly  from  conjecture,  as  I 
know  the  man  intimately. 

Lord  Rawdon  'tis  said  had  an  idea  of  being  Secretary  of 
State,1  and  being  disappointed,  has  gone  into  opposition.  Lords 
Say  and  Sele,2  and  Hawke,3  have  joined  him,  at  least  the  three  are 
thought  to  go  together. 

The  Northington  estate  is  to  be  sold  in  lots.  My  friend  Harry 
Drummond,4  has  bought  the  Grange 5  for  five  and  forty  thousand  : 
a  fine  place  it  is  they  say.  I  shall  be  a  better  judge  of  that  soon,  as 
I  am  to  pass  the  Whitsun  holydays  there.  The  daughters,  or  rather 
the  sisters  of  the  late  Lord  will  get  twenty-five  thousand  apiece, — 
that  would  have  been  a  good  windfall  for  the  conspicuous  Dick  Crewe,6 
if  he  had  not  broke  faith  with  Lady  Bridget  ;7  but  circumstanced 


Dec.  25,  1717,  d.  July  6,  1790,  at  his 
chateau  near  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  m.  June  8, 
1748,  Anne  Pollexfen,  dau.  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  5th  Baronet.  Lord  Heathfield  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  various  times,  especially  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  celebrated  defence  of  Gibraltar.  If 
he  had  been  annoyed  at  Sir  Guy  Carleton's 
peerage,  the  ground  of  complaint  was  soon 
removed,  as  his  own  peerage  was  the  first 
granted  after  Lord  Dorchester's. 

1  Lord  Rawdon  about  this  period  began  to 
attach  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  he 
had  been  for  some  time  on  bad  terms  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  following  year  he  took  a 
strong  part  on  the  Regency  question. 

2  Thomas,  10th  Lord  Save  and  Sele,  a 
Major-General  and  Colonel  of  the  9th  Regi- 
ment; b.  1735,  d.  July  1,  1788;  m.  Dec. 
12,  1767,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  Bart. 

3  Martin  Bladen,  2nd  Lord  Hawke  (son  of 
the  Admiral),  b.  April  29,  1744,  d.  March 
27,  1805;  m.  Feb.  6,  1771,  Cassandra,  dau. 
of  Sir  Edward  Turner,  Bart.,  a  sister  of  Lady 
Saye  and  Sele.  M.P.  for  Saltash,  May,  1768, 
to  June,  1774. 

4  Henry  Drummond,  son  of  William,  4th 
Viscount  Strathallan,  who  was  killed  at 
Culloden.  His  eldest  son  was  attainted,  but 
tbe  title  was  restored  June  17,  1824,  by  Act 
of    Parliament,    and  was   then  assumed   by 


James  Andrew,  Sth  Viscount.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  b.  1731,  d.  June  24,  1795;  m. 
March  21,  1761,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Compton,  and  sister  of  Charles  and 
Spencer,  the  7th  and  8  th  Earls  of  North- 
ampton. M.P.  for  Wendover  from  Dec. 
1774  to  July,  1780,  and  then  for  Midhurst 
till  June,  1790. 

5  Near  Alresford  in  Hampshire,  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Ashburton,  whose  father 
bought  it  from  Mr.  Drummond's  son.  The 
house  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  much  altered 
both  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton,  and,  including  what  the  1st  Lord 
Northington  spent  upon  it,  is  reckoned  to 
have  cost  upwards  of  100,000/. 

6  Richard  Crewe,  afterwards  a  Major- 
General,  younger  brother  of  the  1st  Lord 
Crewe;  b.  Sept.  17,  1749,  d.  June  17, 
1814;  m.  1780,  Milborough,  dau.  of  Samuel 
Allpress,  Esq. 

'  Lady  Bridget  Henley,  b.  Oct.  2,  1744, 
d.  March  13,  1796  ;  m.  1st,  July  29,  1761, 
Hon.  Robert  Lane,  only  son  of  Lord  Bingley, 
and,  2nd,  Dec.  4,  1773,  Hon.  John  Tolle- 
mache,  Captain  R.N.,  son  of  Lionel,  3rd  Earl 
of  Dysart,  killed  in  a  duel  at  New  Yoi'k 
Sept.  25,  1777,  by  Captain  Pennington  of 
the  Guards,  afterwards  Lowther,  2nd  Lord 
Muncaster.  Her  four  sisters  were — Jane, 
b.  July  12,  1750;  m.  Dec.  16,  1772,  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston.  Catherine,  b.  Nov.  11, 
1757;  m.    March    17,   1777,  George   Lord 
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as  he  is  at  present,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  the 
Continent  for  a  change  of  ah*  with  his  Jamaica  lady. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  motion  which  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  payment  of  the  Prince's  debts,1  it 
was  not  a  favourite  measure  of  Opposition,  though  they  all  agreed 
to  support  it,  except  the  Duke  of  Portland- and  the  Cavendishes, 
who  absolutely  refused.  The  Prince's  friends  at  first  were  sanguine 
about  numbers,  and  members  on  both  sides  were  summoned  from 
the  country ;  those  in  town  were  warmly  canvassed,  and  mes- 
sages  were  sent  to  solicit  individuals  to  vote,  and  if  not,  to  stay 
away.  The  number  of  members  supposed  to  be  in  town  at  one  time 
was  170  for  the  motion,  300  against ;  but  when  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  the  numbers  who  would  have  attended  and  voted,  after 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  stood  upon  the  Treasury  list — 140  for  the 
motion,  270  against ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  wrote 
upon  the  subject,  which  has  been  variously  and  ignorantly  stated 
by  some,  and  warmly  and  industriously  misrepresented  by  others, 
the  proposition  of  this  year  does  not  vary  the  least  in  the  world 
from  that  of  last  year,  except  that  the  business  now  rests  with  the 
Minister,  who  will  pay  the  debt,  build  the  house,  and  even  increase 
the  income  from  5000?.  to  10,000?.  a-year,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions required  and  demanded  by  his  Master ;  in  short  everything 
to  make  the  Prince  easy,  but  nothing  to  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  trouble.  The  Minister  sent  a  message  to  the  Prince  by  Lord 
Southampton,  assuring  him  that  what  he  said  in  the  House  was 
with  regard  to  the  King  and  his  Royal  Highness  only,  and  did 
not  extend  to  any  other  subject,  which,  though  not  mentioned, 
evidently  applied  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.2  A  warm  answer  was  given, 
that  he  did  not  receive  verbal  messages,  and  that  if  the  Minister 
had  any  business  with  him  he  should  come  himself ;  tins  Avas  after- 
wards softened  by  a  letter  by  the  Prince's  command  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland3  to  Dundas,  desiring  him  to  wrait  on  the 

Deerhurst.     Mary,  b.  Sept.  20,  1751  ;   m.  161,000?.    to   pay  the    debts,   20,000?.  for 

Dec.  23,  1772,  Edward,  last  Earl  Ligonier.  completing  Carlton  House,  and  an  increase 

Elizabeth,  b.  June  10,  1759;   m.  Aug.  7,  of  10,000?.  to  the  Prince's  annual  income. 

1783,  Morton  Eden,  Esq.,  1st  Lord  Henley.  2  Maria  Anne,   dau.   of  Walter  Smythe, 

1  Alderman  Newnham,  on  April  20,  asked  Esq.,  of  Bambridge ;  b.  July  26,   1756,  d. 

Mr.  Pitt  if  he  intended  to  propose  any  vote  March   27,      1837  ;    m.    1st,    July,    1775, 

for  relieving  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  Edward    Weld,    Esq.,   of    Lulworth;     2nd, 

debts;  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  1778,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,   of  Swin- 

gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject.     On  nerton,    who    died    May    7,    1781.     About 

the  27th   Mr.,  afterwards  Lord   Kolle,  ad-  three   years   after,    she    became    acquainted 

verted  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  gave  rise  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  certificate  of 

to  much  angry  discussion  on  that  day,  on  her  marriage    with    him    is  dated  Dec.  21, 

the  30th,  and  on  May  2,  when  the  notice  1785. 

was  withdrawn.      After    much    negotiation  3  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

Mr.  Pitt,   on  May  24,   proposed   a  vote  of  brother  to  George  III.  ;  b.   Nov.  7,   1745, 

VOL.  I.  U 
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Prince  at  Cumberland  House  at  a  certain  hour,  which  he  did  after 
consulting  the  Minister  and  the  Chancellor ;  he  was  very  explicit 
in  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  gave  his  opinion  freely,  and  told 
him  that  whatever  he  might  have  heard  to  the  contrary  from 
designing  people,  he  might  trust  and  depend  upon  the  Minister  as 
a  man  of  honour.  In  consequence  of  that  conversation,  the  Prince 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Pitt,  who  waited  upon  Ins  Royal  Highness  after 
receiving  the  King's  commands,  and  both  Dundas  and  he  have 
seen  the  Prince  since  that  time,  and  the  Prince  has  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  King's  commands.  I  know  no  more  of  tins 
affair,  but  that  the  business  is  not  settled  at  this  hour.  If  I  hear  of 
other  circumstances  before  a  vessel  sails  I  shall  add  the  account, 
for  I  go  on  as  things  occur.  The  first  part  of  this  letter  was  wrote 
in  April,  and  this  on  the  10th  of  May,  which  enables  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  earned  last  night  by  a 
majority  of  So.1  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dundas  come  into  White's 
at  eleven  at  night  to  dinner,  when  I  was  coming  away  without  my 
supper,  having  had  the  day  before  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,2  Eigby, 
Dundas,  the  Drummonds,  &c,  at  my  house,  from  dinner  till  two  in 
the  morning, — as  hard  a  day  as  we  had  once  when  you  were  of  the 
party,  and  I  would  venture  upon  such  another  to  have  you  again 
safe  and  well,  with  a  hundred-thousand  good  things,  in  Sackville- 
street.  Many  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  will  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  the  tryal  will  not  come  on  this  Session. 
Westminster  Hall  must  be  fitted  up,  for  the  Lords  will  not  agree 
to  hear  it  in  their  House ;  they  wish,  at  least  many  of  them,  to 
make  the  trial  as  troublesome  and  expensive  as  possible ;  for  they 
say  if  that  is  not  the  case,  the  Commons  will  send  them  up  Bills  of 
Impeachment  with  as  much  ease  as  they  send  up  a  Turnpike  or 
Eoad  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Grey's  son,   who  comes  in  for  Northumberland,  in 

d.  Sept.  18,  1790;   m.  Oct.  2,  1771,  Anne,  Privy  Seal,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Keeper  of 

dan.  of  Simon,  1st  Lord  Irnham,  and  widow  the  Wardrobe,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Pre- 

of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq.     Lord  Irnham  sident  of  the  Council.     On   Mr.  Pitt's  ac- 

was   created    Earl  of  Carhampton   July   1,  cession    to    power,  Dec.   1783,  he   was   re- 

1785.  appointed  Lord  President,  which  office,  and 

1  The  numbers  were,  ayes,  175  ;  noes,  89.  afterwards  that  of  Privy  Seal,  he  held  till 

2  George  Granville,  1st  Marquis  of  Stafford,  July,  1794.  M.P.  for  Bishop's  Castle,  Nov. 
K.G.,  b.  Aug.  14,  1721,  d.  Oct.  20,  1803;  1744  to  June,  1747,  then  for  Westminster 
m.  1st,  Dec.  23,  1744,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  to  1754,  and,  lastly,  for  Lichfield,  till  he 
Nicholas  Fazerkerly,  Esq. ;  2nd,  March  28,  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Dec.  25,  1754. 
1748,  Louisa,  dau.  of  Scroope,  1st  Duke  of  Having  vacated  his  seat  for  Westminster  in 
Bridgwater;  3rd,  May  23,1768,  Susanna,  1749,  on  accepting  office,  his  re-election 
dau.  of  Alexander,  7th  Earl  of  Galloway.  brought  on  the  celebrated  contest  of  Trent- 
A  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Nov.  1749,  and  ham  and  Vandeput,  in  which,  after  15  days' 
from  that  time  up  to  Nov.  1779  he,  with  polling,  he  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  4811 
short  intervals,  held  the   various   offices  of  ti>4il.">!. 
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liis  first  speech  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Minister,1  who  in 
reply  said  many  civil  tilings,  complimented  him  upon  his  abilities, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  abuse.  Mr.  Fox  said  nothing  could  be 
]  sain  Isomer  or  better  judged  than  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  upon  the  occa- 
sion; but  Grey  has  returned  to  the  charge,  and  upon  making  a 
motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Post 
Office,  he  made  use  of  stronger  language  than  ever  was  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  not  approved  of  by  either  party  ; 
the  Minister  was  firm,  and  without  losing  temper  treated  his 
violence  and  threats  with  contempt ;  he  was  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  in  short  with  all  the  abilities  of 
Opposition ;  and  Rigby,  who  was  in  the  House  and  attended  that 
day  out  of  friendship  to  Lord  Carteret,  told  me,  "  You  know,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  am  not  partial  to  Pitt,  and  yet  I  must  own  that  he  is 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  in  that  House,  and  I 
declare  that  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  all  of  them  put  together,  are 
nothing  to  him ;  he,  without  support  or  assistance,  answers  them  all 
with  ease  to  himself,  and  they  are  just  chaff  before  the  wind  to  him." 
The  history  of  the  Post  Office  business  is  an  intention  to  hurt  Lord 
Carteret,  and  to  bring  the  Minister  into  a  scrape  if  possible.  Lord 
Clarendon,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  gave  way  to 
Jenkinson,  and  Lord  Tankerville2  was  turned  out  of  the  Post 
Office  to  make  room  for  Clarendon  and  to  accommodate  Lord 
Carteret,  who  said  he  could  not  remain  in  office  with  Tankerville. 
The  Committee  is  sitting,  and  it  will  appear  that  Lord  Carteret 
provided  for  some  of  his  friends  by  quartering  them  upon  officers 
who  did  the  business,  but  without  any  pecuniary  consideration  to 
himself;  in  short,  different  things  which  have  been  the  constant 
practice,  without  being  inquired  into,  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
State,  and  which  do  well  enough  in  conversation  at  the  brown 
table,  but  are  very  disagreeable  when  they  come  to  be  inves- 
tigated before  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  many  things 
of  the  same  kind  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Tankerville,  which 
will  be  brought  forward  in  the  Committee,  by  Lord  Maitland,3 

1  The  speech  in  question  was  at  the  time  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Nov.  14, 

considered   by   all    parties    an    intemperate  1807. 

effusion.    Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Charles,  2nd  2  Charles,  4th  Earl  of  Tankerville,  b.  Not. 

Earl  (irey,  K.G.)  was  born  March  13, 1764,  15,   1743,  d.   Dec.   10,   1822;   m.   Oct.    7, 

d.  July  17,  1845  ;  m.  Nov.  18,  1794,  Mary  1771,  Emma,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  James 

Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William,  1st  Lord  Pon-  Colebrooke,  Bart.    Joint  Postmaster-General 

sonby.     First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  from  April  25,  1782,  to  May  1,  1783,  and 

Feb.  to  Sept.  1806,  and  then  Secretary  of  from  Jan.  7,  1784,  to  Sept.  19,  1786. 

State  to  March  25,  1807  ;    First  Lord  of  the  3  James   Viscount    Maitland,    afterwards 

Treasury  from  Nov.  24,  1830,  to  July  18,  8th  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  K.T. ;   b.  Jan.  26, 

1834  ;  M.P.  for  Northumberland  from  June,  1759,  d.  Sept,  15,  1839  ;  m.  Aug.  15, 1782, 

1786,  to  April,  1807,  and  then  for  Appleby  Fleanor,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  Antony  Todd, 

u  2 
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Todd's1  son-in-law ;  but  Tankerville  says  he  is  not  in  office,  and 
does  not  care  one  farthing  what  appears  against  him,  provided  he 
can  hurt  the  Minister  and  Lord  Carteret.  One  of  the  members 
said  humorously  enough  to  a  friend  in  the  House :  "  Tankerville 
beats  Carteret  in  coals,  the  reforming  Lord's  expenditure  was  a 
chaldron  a-day ;  but,"  says  he,  "  Carteret  has  the  pull  upon  him 
in  wax  candles  and  oil ;  but  that  is  fan,  as  he  sits  up  later."  I  do 
not  know  how  the  affair  will  end,  probably  in  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, but  in  preventing  some  future  abuses,  and  in  reducing 
the  income  and  profit  of  the  Postmasters.  The  Committee  is  to 
report  facts  to  the  House,  but  has  not  the  power  to  form  resolu- 
tions ;  if  they  had,  it  might  be  a  serious  business,  for  they  are 
all  violent  Opposition,  except  Lord  Maitland,  who  is  violently 
with  them  in  everything  but  this  Post-Office  business,  and  in  that 
he  is  as  hot  and  violent  against  them  as  he  can  be  ;  but  I  am  told 
that  neither  Fox  nor  Sheridan  approves  of  the  attack,  they  think  it 
is  an  invidious  business.  You  will  see  nothing  against  Carteret  in 
any  of  the  newspapers  ;  but  they  are  all  ready  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  abuse  against  Tankerville.2 

Sloper  and  Dalling  are  arrived.  I  am  glad  to  find  by  your 
letter  to  Phillipson,  and  Ross's  to  Fawcett,  that  you  are  in  good 
health ;  but  Aberdeen,3  who  I  have  seen,  tells  me  that  you  expose 
yourself  too  much  to  the  sun,  which  he  says  at  times  in  your 
eastern  world  is  hurtful. 

The  Ton  at  present  is  to  give  balls ;  no  woman  can  exist  with- 
out having  fiddles  two  or  three  times  at  her  house  in  the  course  of 
the  winter;  Lady  Hopetoun4  three  in  a  month.     The  Duke  of 

Esq. ;  created  Lord  Lauderdale  in  England,  personal  quarrel  between  Lords  Tankerville 
Feb.  15,  1806.  M.P.  for  Newport  (Corn-  and  Carteret.  The  former  was  a  friend  and 
wall),  and  then  for  Malmsbury,  from  Oct.  distant  connexion  of  Mr.  Grey's,  who  brought 
1780,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Aug.  forward  this  motion  partly  to  please  his  re- 
17,  1789,  after  which  he  was  a  representative  lation,  but  principally  to  annoy  the  Govern- 
peer  from  1782  to  1784,  and  from  June,  ment.  The  investigation  before  the  Com- 
1790,  to  1796.  He  was  employed  in  1806  mittee  brought  to  light  some  irregularities, 
by  Mr.  Fox,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Bona-  but  so  trivial,  that  when  on  May  23,  1787, 
parte,  in  which  he  totally  failed.  In  early  it  was  moved  to  print  the  report,  Opposition 
life  he  was  a  violent  democrat,  and  under  an  could  only  muster  16  votes  against  120,  and 
old  Scotch  precedent  he  endeavoured  to  divest  on  May  28  Mr.  Grey's  resolutions  condemn- 
himself  of  his  peerage.  In  1787  he  became  ing  the  Post-Office  and  the  Ministry  were  so 
a  member  of  the  Needlemakers'  Company,  to  feebly  supported,  even  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  he 
enable  him  to  stand  for  sheriff,  which  he  did,  would  not  divide  the  House, 
w'ith  Samuel  Fearon  Waddington,  a  notorious  3  George,  3rd  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  b.  June 
democrat,  as  his  colleague :  they  were  beaten  19,  1722,  d.  Aug.  13,  1801;  in.  Cathe- 
by  a  large  majority.  In  later  years  Lord  rine,  dau.  of  Oswald  Hanson,  Esq.,  of  Wake- 
Lauderdale's  political  opinions  were  com-  field, 
pletely  changed.  4  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  wife  of 

1  Antony    Todd,    b.    1716,    d.    June    8,  James,  3rd  Earl,  dau.  of  George,  6th  Earl 

1798.     He"  entered  the  Post-Office  in  1732,  of  Northesk ;  d.  Aug.  19,  1793  ;  m.  Aug.  16, 

and  was  made  Secretary,  1762.  1766. 

*  The  origin  of  the  whole  business  was  a 
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Gordon's1  house  was  not  convenient  for  a  ball  till  the  Duke  went 
abroad  with  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley;  the  Duchess  now 
finds  out  that  the  house  will  do  very  well,  and  so  she  exhibits 
before  she  retires  to  Scotland.  j  am  &C- 

James  Grant. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Alexander  Macauley,2  Esq. 

DEAR  SlR,  Allahabad,  Sept.  14,  1787. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  relative  to  the 
witholding  Sir  John  Macpherson's  salary,  until  it  had  passed.  But 
I  will  fairly  own  to  you  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  in  which  I 
had  no  doubt  that  every  man  in  the  settlement  concurred,  that  the 
Supreme  Council  could  not  be  justified  in  paying  allowances  to  any 
person  who  had  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  his  way  to 
Europe ;  nor  did  I  conceive  that  the  Members  of  Council  or 
Judges,  stood  in  a  different  predicament  from  any  others. 

I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  entering  a  protest  on  this 
subject,  or  taking  any  measures  you  may  think  incumbent  upou 
you  as  Sir  John  Macpherson's  attorney ;  but  it  would  be  indelicate 
in  me,  even  if  my  sentiments  had  been  altered  on  this  subject,  to 
interfere  with  the  Act  of  the  Board. 

This  case  after  all  must  be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  the  only  difference  that  the  measure  of  the  Council  can  make 
to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  will  be  4  per  cent  on  the  half  of  Iris 
salary ;  for  if  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be 
favourable  to  Sir  John,  they  will  order  him  the  pay  that  has  been 
stopped,  with  interest  of  8  per  cent. 

I  will  put  a  case  that  militates  against  your  interpretation  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  You  know  when  the  Council  is  reduced  to  two 
by  death,  removal,  or  resignation,  the  Governor-General  is  directed 
by  the  Act  to  call  in  a  third ;  now  if  Mr.  Stuart  or  Mr.  Shore  were 
to  go  to  Europe  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  John  Macjiherson,  the 
Governor-General  could  not  call  in  another  member,  because  by 
your  construction,  there  would  be  no  vacancy. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  have  every  good  disposition 
towards  Sir  John  Macpherson,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  he  received  me,  and  of  his  endeavours  to  make 
my  situation  as  agreeable  as  possible.     And  if  he  should  return  to 

1  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  then   resided  in       Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Malta,    in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  No.  10.  which  island  he  died  Jan.  18,  1805. 

2  Alexander    Macauley    was     afterwards 
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this  country,  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  friendly  co-operation 
and  intercourse  would  subsist  between  us. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Hon,  Lockhart  Gordon,1  Judge- Advocate- 
General. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  On  the  Ganges,  Oct.  9,  1787. 

I  have  read  over  and  confirmed  the  voluminous  Court 
Martial,  which  has  cost  you  so  much  pains,  and  in  which  you  have 
shown  so  much  ability  and  attention.  But  I  must  observe  to  you, 
that  you  have  not  kept  clear  of  the  erroneous  practice  which  has 
crept  into  the  proceedings  of  General  Courts  Martial  in  this  service. 
I  had  intended  to  have  taken  public  notice  of  it  on  the  first  repeti- 
tion ;  but  as  this  has  been  your  first  essay,  and  as  you  have  been 
only  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  and  by  an  overflowing  zeal 
for  justice,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  my  private  sen- 
timents. 

The  duty  of  a  Judge  Advocate,  after  the  Court  has  assembled,  is 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  the  members,  to  take  down  the  proceed- 
ings distinctly,  and  to  collect  the  opinions  when  sentence  is  to  be 
passed.  It  is  also  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  the 
Court  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  particularly  the  regular  mode  of 
examining  witnesses.  But  after  stating  his  opinion  once  upon 
these  points,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  Court  to  adopt  or  reject  it. 

It  is  likewise  proper  in  him  to  put  such  questions  to  the 
witnesses  as  he  thinks  will  tend  to  discover  the  truth,  and  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  members ;  and  if  con- 
tradictory evidence  has  been  given  by  different  witnesses,  it  is  right 
in  him  to  state  it  in  plain  terms  as  a  simple  fact,  if  it  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Court  when  they  proceed  to  give 
sentence.  But  as  the  Judge  Advocate  does  not  sit  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  and  has  no  share  of  responsibility  in  the  sentence  of  the 
Court,  he  has  a  very  delicate  part  to  act,  and  ought  not  upon  any 
account  to  declare  his  opinion  on  the  credibility  of  the  evidence,  or 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  should  leave  it  en- 

1  Hon.  Lockhart  Gordon,  son  of  John,  3rd  originally  a  barrister,  then  entered  the  army, 

Earl  of  Aboyue;    b.    1732,   d.   March   24-,  served    in    the    same    regiment  with     Lord 

1788;    m.  1st,  Isabella,  dau.  of  Elias  Levi,  Cornwallis,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. - 

Esq.;  2nd,  Oct.  3,  1770,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Colonel.     He  was   appointed   Judge   Advo- 

John  Viscount   Lymington,    and    sister    of  cate  in  1787. 
John,  2nd   Earl  of  Portsmouth.      He   was 


1787. 
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tirely  with  the  members  who  are  alone  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences, to  pass  sentence  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  and  judgment.  The  members  of  a  Court  Martial  sit  as 
judges,  as  well  as  jury.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  obliged  to  me  for 

(filing  you  that  your  attack  on  ( laptain was  highly  improper, 

and  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  of  that  kind  will  ever  happen 

again-  I  am,  Stc, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  John  Shore,  Esq. 

DEAR  SlE,       ...  On  the  Ganges,  Oct.  10,  1787. 

.  .  .  I  have  received  several  melancholy  shukhas  from  the 
King, 1  calling  on  me  in  the  most  pressing  terms  for  assistance  and 
support.  This  morning  I  wrote  him  a  letter  perfectly  civil  and 
respectful,  but  without  all  that  jargon  of  allegiance  and  obedience,  in 
which  I  stated  most  explicitly  the  impossibility  of  our  interference. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  John  Shore,  Esq. 
DEAR  SlR,  Fatty  Ghur,  Oct.  15,  1787. 

I  received  last  night  your  letters  of  the  3rd  and  4th  instant, 
with  the  enclosures  from  Sir  A.  Campbell,  &c. 

I  lose  no  time  in  assuring  you  and  Mr.  Stuart,  that  I  most 
perfectly  approve  of  your  having  resolved  to  support  the  declaration 
of  the  Madras  Government,  and  of  its  being  our  determination  to 
protect  the  Kajah  of  Travancore  as  one  of  our  allies.  If  it  will 
give  you  the  smallest  satisfaction,  you  may  put  my  concmTence 
upon  record.  We  must  no  doubt  make  every  preparation  in  our 
power  to  furnish  supplies  of  men,  money,  &c,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  (if  we  should  be  forced  into  it)  with  the  greatest  vigour ;  in 
the  mean  time  we  can  only  give  Sir  Archibald  the  strongest 
assurances  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  power  to  assist  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  particulars,  until  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  Tippoo  means  to  carry  his  designs  into 
execution.  But  in  a  few  days  I  will  send  down  to  be  recorded, 
some  ideas  of  the  outlines  that  would  be  proper  for  our  conduct. 

I  shall  only  say  at  present,  that  as  soon  as  war  is  commenced, 
so  far  from  confining  ourselves  to  defensive  measures,  I  think  every 

1  Shah  Alem. 
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engine  should  be  moved  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  to  be  the  most  likely  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

In  regard  to  horses,  I  fear  we  have  no  means  which  would 
enable  us  to  send  any  considerable  number  by  water.  Those 
belonging  to  the  body-guard  may  be  sent  if  practicable — I  am  sure 
I  make  very  little  use  of  them,  but  those  of  the  two  Eissalas  are 
too  old  for  so  distant  a  service.  Without  waiting  for  further 
information,  I  shall  immediately  order  a  small  augmentation, 
principally  to  enable  me  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  we  shall 
find  the  cavalry  people  in  this  country  ready  to  engage  with  us. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  that  you  should  send  me  a  regular 
authority  for  tins  measure  from  the  Board. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  a  better  account  of  yours 
and  Mr.  Stuart's  health.  We  must  not  allow  this  business  to  affect 
our  spirits,  but  whatever  turn  it  takes,  we  must  trust  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  for  the  best.  I  feel  much  bolder  since  I  have  seen 
this  brigade  of  sepoys.  I  am>  &c#> 

CORNWALLIS, 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Edward  Hay,  Esq. 

SlE,  On  the  Ganges,  Oct.  18,  1787. 

.  .  .  The  wants  of  the  Company  at  home  render  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  despatch  the  investment  to  Europe.1  But  after  the 
allotment  of  ships  is  made  for  that  purpose,  I  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Board  to  ascertain  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  on  which  we  might  depend  in  the  course  of 
next  winter,  for  transporting  stores  or  troops  to  the  Coromandel  or 
Malabar  coasts.  I  amj  &c< 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  George  Foester,  Esq. 

SlR,  Cawnpore,  Oct.  23,  1787. 

You   are   already   acquainted   with   my  principal   reasons   for 

employing  you  in  your  present  mission  to  Moodajee  Boosla,  the 

1  From  this  and  other  letters,  it  is  evident  to  another  object,  had  already  occurred  to 

that  the  idea  of  suspending  the  investments  Lord  Cornwallis.     He  was  afterwards  com- 

to  Europe,  in  case  the  necessities  of  the  war  pelled  to  do  it,  without  waiting  for  orders 

rendered  it  necessary  to  divert  the  ships  or  from  home, 
the  money  usually  employed  for  that  purpose 
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acting  chief  of  the  Berar  Government,  Should  Tippoo  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  onr  territories  or  those  of  our  allies,  you  will 
content  yourself  with  declaring  that  you  were  despatched  by  me,  to 
assure  Moodajee  of  my  esteem  and  friendship  for  him,  and  of  the 
concern  that  I  take  in  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  his  Government, 
You  will  also  inform  hini,  that  as  Iris  servant  Beneram  Pundit,1  on 
account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities  could  not  undertake  so  long 
a  journey,  you  were  selected  by  me  as  a  person  on  whom  I  have 
entire  confidence,  to  receive  those  unreserved  and  important  com- 
munications to  which  he  alluded  in  his  letter  to  Beneram  Pundit, 
which  was  shown  to  me.  You  will  also,  during  your  residence  with 
Moodajee,  in  the  case  that  has  been  supposed,  take  every  means 
that  may  be  in  your  power,  consistent  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
avoid  every  step  that  might  excite  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  an 
unfriendly  or  indiscreet  curiosity,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
extent,  revenues,  and  forces  of  the  Berar  Government,  and  of  the 
real  character  and  disposition  of  Moodajee,  as  w7ell  as  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs.  It  will  also  be 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  relation  or  connexion 
of  that  Court  with  the  other  Maratta  Chiefs,  and  the  heads  under 
winch  the  principal  parties  of  that  State  are  at  present  ranged ; 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  Moodajee  and  the 
Nizam,  and  of  any  correspondence  that  may  have  passed  between 
him  and  Tippoo.  For  the  above  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
deliver  the  General  Credential  letter  No.  1.  with  which  you  are 
furnished. 

Should  you  receive  certain  information  of  Tippoo's  having 
actually  commenced  hostilities  against  us  or  any  of  our  allies  that 
were  included  in  the  late  peace,  you  will  deliver  to  Moodajee  the 
letter  No.  2,  with  wmich  you  have  been  charged  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  that  event. 

We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  real  disposition,  the  political 
views,  and  several  other  circumstances  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  principal  Maratta  Chiefs,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
you  detailed  instructions  for  your  conduct,  If  the  Marattas  have 
engaged  or  resolved  to  keep  peace  with  Tippoo,  it  is  not  probable 
that  our  solicitations  would  induce  them  to  depart  immediately 
from  that  plan :  and  the  more  earnestly  that  we  pressed  such 
solicitations,  the  chance  would  be  the  less  for  their  being  successful. 

1  Beneram  Pundit  had  been  sent  many  Benares,  and  gallantly  stood  by  him  in  all 
years  before  as  envoy  from  the  Raja  to  his  danger.  He  was  afterwards  Dewan,  or 
Calcutta.       He    accompanied    Hastings    to        Minister  to  the  Raja. 
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Even  should  their  public  measures  be  in  some  degree  undetermined, 
much  appearance  of  anxiety  on  our  part  would  be  construed  by 
them  to  proceed  from  conscious  weakness,  or  they  would  endeavour 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  it  in  settling  the  terms  of  any 
connexion  winch  might  be  proposed  to  be  formed.  You  will 
therefore,  after  delivering  the  letter  and  professing  an  inclination 
to  form  a  close  connexion  and  alliance  against  Tippoo  as  a 
common  enemy,  go  no  further  than  requesting  that  Moodajee  will 
give  immediate  orders  for  a  free  passage  through  Cuttack,  for  such 
troops  as  this  Government  may  think  proper  to  despatch  at  any 
time  by  that  route  for  carrying  on  the  war,  unless  your  advances 
are  received  with  an  apparent  cordiality.  In  that  case  a  negoti- 
ation may  be  commenced,  and  you  will  consider,  as  the  most 
important  object  of  it,  to  obtain  the  influence  of  Moodajee  to  induce 
the  Poonah  Government  to  take  that  lead  in  a  General  Confederacy 
of  the  Marattas  for  renewing  the  war  against  Tippoo.  Shoidd 
that  object  not  appear  to  be  attainable,  and  Moodajee  should 
profess  an  inclination  to  form  a  separate  alliance  with  our  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  encouraged,  though,  before  a  final  agreement,  it 
Avill  be  proper  to  submit  the  proposed  terms  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board.  For  unless  he  is  able  to  make  a  powerful  diversion,  or 
to  furnish  a  large  body  of  good  cavalry  to  act  with  our  array  in  the 
Carnatic,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  could  derive  any  material  ad- 
vantage from  it.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  Ins  cavalry  is 
of  good  quality  and  would  prove  useful  to  us,  you  are,  in  the  event 
of  a  connexion  of  any  sort,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  desirable  object  to 
obtain  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse,  to  join  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  by  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious  route ;  and 
should  all  other  objects  fail,  I  should  think  it  of  consequence  if  you 
could  obtain  for  a  reasonable  price,  from  one  to  two  thousand  good 
horses  to  mount  cavalry  of  our  own. 

In  return  for  the  stipulations  which  we  would  wish  from  the 
Marattas,  I  shall  now  mention  the  outline  of  those  to  wliich  we 
would  agree,  in  return  for  those  that  would  be  most  favourable  for 
us.  We  would  agree,  not  to  make  peace  with  Tippoo  without 
mutual  concert,  nor  before  they  had  recovered  the*  countries  that 
have  been  conquered  from  them  between  the  Kristna  and  Tuin- 
buddra ;  we  would  engage  to  furnish  some  battalions  of  infantry 
and  a  train  of  field  artillery,  to  act  with  then  army  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  we  would  pay  any- body  of  their  cavalry,  that  might  join  and 
co-operate  with  our  army  in  the  Carnatic. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  zeal  and  activity  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  promote  the  national  honour  and  interest,  and  when 
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you  have  entered  upon  this  business,  and  can  point  out  proper 
objects  more  clearly  than  they  appear  from  our  present  inform- 
ation, I  shall  be  ready  to  give  you  as  explicit  instructions  as  may 
be  practicable,  for  your  guidance  and  conduct. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLLS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Near  Mongheer,  Nov.  16,  1787. 

I  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  good  condition 
of  the  native  troops.  A  spirit  of  exertion  and  emulation  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  soon  arrive 
at  a  very  high  pitch  of  discipline.  The  73rd  regiment  is  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  pains  which  Colonel  Mac- 
leod1  and  Major  MacdowaP  have  taken  with  it,  but  what  shall  I  say 
of  the  Company's  Europeans  ?  I  did  not  think  Britain  could  have 
furnished  such  a  set  of  wretched  objects.  I  would  infinitely  rather 
take  the  73rd  regiment  upon  service  with  me,  than  the  whole  six 
Company's  battalions.  Indeed,  I  have  great  doubts  whether  by 
drafting  the  whole  six,  I  could  complete  one  serviceable  battalion 
to  the  present  establishment. 

For  God's  sake  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  this  business  in  the 
most  serious  manner.  If  the  British  possessions  in  India  are  worth 
preserving,  do  not  let  us  sacrifice  them  to  the  jobs  of  crimps,  or  to 
trifling  jealousies  and  punctilios  about  King's  and  Company's  troops  ; 
call  them  what  you  will,  they  are  troops  destined  to  render  essential 
service  to  then  country.  The  Company  must  have  permission  to 
raise  recruits  publickly  ;  these  recruits  must  be  properly  examined 
and  be  subjected  to  martial  law,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
their  own  officer^  until  the  time  of  then  embarkation. 

I  know  the  army  at  home  will  oppose  tins,  but  I  trust,  if  it  is 
properly  represented  to  his  Majesty,  he  will  not  countenance  then- 
opposition  ;  if  he  should,  we  must  revert  to  the  plan  of  the  officers 
having  King's  commissions,  or  send  out  King's  regiments.  But  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  and  give  you  leave  to  quote  my 

1  Colonel  Norman  Macleod  (20th  Chief  Regiment,  afterwards  Major-General.  Com- 
of  Macleod),  73rd  Regiment,  afterwards  mander-in-Chief  at  Madras  from  1807  to 
Lieut.-General  ;  b.  March  4,  1754,  d.  Aug.  Jan.  29,  1809,  when  he  embarked  for  Eu- 
1801  ;  m.  1st,  Mary,  dau.  of  —  Mackensie,  rope.  The  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  foun- 
Esq. ;  2nd,  Sarah,  dau.  of  N.  Stackhouse,  dered  at  sea,  as  she  was  never  heard  of. 
Esq.  M.  P.  Inverness  county  from  Nov.  His  conduct  when  Commander-in-Chief  pro- 
1790  to  May,  1796.  duced  the  Madras  mutiny. 

2  Major  Hay  Macdowal  of  Garthland,  73rd 
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declaration  where  you  please,  that  the  present  plan  cannot  be  con- 
tinued without  exposing  our  Asiatic  dominions  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger. 

There  appears  such  a  jealousy  and  coldness  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Marattas  towards  us,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  in  the  event 
of  a  breach  with  Tippoo,  that  we  could  derive  any  immediate 
assistance  from  them.  The  timidity  of  the  Nizam,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  his  army  and  his  country,  do  not  render  Ins 
intrigues  with  the  French  and  Tippoo  very  formidable,  and  I  tlnnk 
they  may  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  Poonah  ministry,  *and  incline 
them  more  readily  to  take  part  with  us. 

You  will  have  read  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Malet  to  the  Bombay 
Government,  the  proposal  winch  Nana  made  about  Salsette,  and 
the  sentiments  winch  the  Governor  and  Council  expressed  to  Mr. 
Malet  on  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  know  your  sentiments 
about  Salsette,  and  in  what  sort  of  estimation  you  hold  it,  in  case 
it  should  on  a  future  day  become  a  question  of  serious  consideration. 
I  have  understood  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  Bombay,  but 
am  not  sure  that  this  may  not  be  occasioned  by  then  bad  manage- 
ment of  it. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

HONOURABLE  SlES,  On  the  Ganges,  Nov.  16,  1787. 

.  .  .  I  was  received  at  Allahabad  and  attended  to  Luck- 
now  by  the  Vizier  and  his  ministers,  with  every  mark  of  friendship 
and  respect.  I  cannot  however  express,  how  much  I  was  concerned 
during  my  short  residence  at  Ins  capital,  and  my  progress  through  Ins 
dominions,  to  be  witness  of  the  disordered  state  of  kliis  finances  and 
government,  and  of  the  desolated  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
evils  were  too  alarming  to  admit  of  palliation,  and  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  exhort  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  endeavour  to 
apply  effectual  remedies  to  them.  He  began  with  urging  as 
apologies,  that,  whilst  he  was  not  certain  of  the  extent  of  our 
demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real  interest  in  being  economical  in 
his  expenses  ;  and  that  while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  his  own  authority  and  that  of  his  ministers  were 
despised  by  Ins  own  subjects.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  discuss 
these  topics  with  him ;  but,  while  I  repeated  my  former  declarations 
of  being  determined  to  give  no  grounds  in  future  for  similar  com- 
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plaints,  he  gave  rae  the  strongest  assurances  of  being  resolved  to 
a; )] )ly  himself  earnestly  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
to  endeavour  to  revive  the  commerce  of  his  country.  And  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  be  punctual  in  lus  pecuniary  engagements  with  us, 
and  otherwise  to  give  ease  to  his  finances,  he  likewise  promised  not 
only  to  disband  a  large  number  of  his  own  useless  rabble  of  troops, 
but  also  to  retrench  a  great  many  of  Iris  other  superfluous  articles 
of  expenditure.  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  my  principal  de- 
pendence for  the  performance  of  these  promises,  rests  upon  similar 
assurances  from  the  efficient  minister  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  employed  by  the  Vizier,  and  who, 
there  is  reason  to  expect,  will  from  considerations  of  personal  in- 
terest and  safety,  be  at  great  pains  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  this  Government.  He  knows'  in  particular  that  it  is 
to  him  that  I  look  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  our  annual  subsidy 
of  50  lacs ;  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  for  some  time  to  come 
there  may  frequently  be  difficulties,  I  trust  that  they  will  never 
more  fall  considerably  into  balance,  as  I  am  persuaded  of  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  it. 

I  have  had  peculiar  satisfaction  in  disengaging  this  Government 
in  an  honourable  manner,  from  all  charge  and  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  the  country  of  Furruckabad. 

I  shall  avoid  making  any  remarks  upon  the  original  grounds  or 
supposed  right,  which  induced  us  to  interfere  in  the  detail  of  the 
affairs  of  that  unfortunate  country,  and  shall  only  say  that  I  am 
afraid  it  has  not  only  done  us  no  credit  in  Hindostan,  but  that  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  we  did  or  could  interfere,  could  hardly 
fail  of  being  attended  with  the  consequences  that  have  been  expe- 
rienced,— that  of  giving  constant  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Vizier  and  to  Mozuffer  Jung,  without  producing  a  shadow  of 
benefit  or  relief  to  the  body  of  the  inhabitants.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  assurances,  both  verbally  and  in  writing  from 
Mozuffer  Jung,  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
the  tribute  and  with  the  treatment  that  he  has  met  with  from  the 
Vizier.  Pensions  are  secured,  and  to  be  paid  through  us,  to  those 
who  had  any  particular  claim  to  our  protection ;  I  mean  the  Be- 
gum '  (who  by  her  own  choice  remains  at  Furruckabad),  Dildileer 
Khan,  and  the  Dewan  Deep  Chund ;  and  as  in  my  opinion  there 
is  hardly  a  possibility  of  any  good  arising  from  our  future  inter- 
ference, and  almost  a  certainty  of  much  discredit,  I  confess  I  am 
happy  that  now  we  are  not  called  upon  to  take  any  farther  concern 

1  The  Begum,  the  mother  of  Mozuffer  Jung. 
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about  that  country,  than  about  any  other  ill-governed  district  of  his 
Excellency's  dominions. 

Upon  my  return,  I  saw  with  singular  pleasure  that  many  great 
benefits  had  already  arisen  from  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  the 
management  of  Benares ;  and  the  disinterested  and  judicious  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Resident,  claimed  my  warmest  approba- 
tion. From  the  short  trial  that  has  been  made  of  the  Rajah,  there 
seems  to  be  great  reason  to  believe,  that  under  a  proper  inspection, 
he  will  prove  sufficiently  qualified  to  conduct  his  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Zemindarry  without  the  assistance  of  a  Naib ;  and  he 
has  already  adopte4  or  acquiesced  with  great  cheerfulness  in  several 
measures,  that  cannot  fail  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  Iris  people 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  a  persuasion 
that  it  will  tend  ultimately  to  his  advantage,  he  readily  agreed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Rhadary  and  other  duties,  which  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  obstructions  to  commerce,  even  without  requiring 
any  deduction,  though  the  temporary  diminution  of  his  revenue 
will  be  considerable.  He  has  also  agreed  that  it  shall  be  an 
established  rule  in  the  management  of  his  country,  to  let  it  at  a 
moderate  rent  to  men  of  character  and  substance,  and  in  portions 
not  exceeding,  if  possible,  an  annual  rent  of  two  or  three  lacs  of 
rupees,  which,  with  more  attention  than  has  been  generally  paid  to 
the  regular  administration  of  justice,  will  relieve  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  from  many  cruel  oppressions,  to  which  they  have  been 
frequently  subject  under  a  different  system.  Mr.  Duncan  is,  from 
Iris  disposition  and  abilities,  eminently  qualified  both  to  methodize 
and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  Company's  revenues, 
or  of  the  ease  and  prosperity  of  the  country  under  the  operation 

of  &  I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Some    time   previous   to   the    arrival   of   Lord   Cornwallis   in 

India,  General  Sloper  had  authorized  Captain and  Captain 

to  raise  two  corps,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Vizier. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  considering  that  arrangement  to  be  improper, 
ordered  them  to  be  disbanded.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  with 
reference  to  pay  and  allowances  alleged  to  be  due.  When  appealed 
to,  Hycler  Beg  denied  that  any  such  claim  existed,  as  he  declared 
the  corps  had  never  been  raised,  or  that  at  the  utmost,  a  few  men 
to  act  as  orderlies  had  been  enrolled,  and  two  or  three  commis- 
sions only  had   been  given.      This  statement  was  communicated 
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by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Captain ,  May  14,  1787.     A  renewed 

application  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Captain  . 

Sin,  Near  Plassy,  Nov.  22,  1787. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  my  arrival  at  Lncknow,  I  could 
not  meet  with  any  person,  either  European  or  native,  that  knew 
anything  of  your  battalion,  or  had  seen  any  part  of  it.  Although 
I  could  not  help  placing  proper  confidence  in  your  assurances  of  its 
being  perfectly  complete,  both  in  officers  and  men,  yet  as  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  it  existing  at  the  head-quarters  where  it  was 
raised  and  had  been  so  lately  disbanded,  and  you  had  been  so  im- 
provident as  to  keep  no  voucher  for  any  of  your  disbursements,  you 
did  not  put  it  in  my  power  to  say  to  the  Yizier  or  his  ministers,  that 
part  of  the  large  sum  of  money  which  you  received  was  not  issued 
to  discharge  your  personal  pay  and  allowances.  Circumstanced 
therefore  as  your  claim  is,  I  do  not  think  that  my  interference 
would  be  warranted  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  relative  to  the 

reduction  of  your  corps  and  Captain 's. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWrALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAR  JAMES,  Calcutta,  Dec.  12,  1787. 

.  .  .  Although  this  country  has  suffered  much  this  year 
by  inundations  and  a  dreadful  hurricane  on  the  2nd  of  last  month, 
yet  things  still  bear  a  prosperous  aspect.  Our  credit  has  not 
suffered  in  the  least ;  the  discount  on  our  paper  has  not  risen ;  and 
I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  both  esteemed 
and  respected.  I  reminded  Mr.  Pitt  of  our  conversation  about  you, 
and  have  sent  duplicates  by  the  Busbridge  and  Princess  Eoyal.  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  measures  in  this  country  will  speak  more 
forcibly  to  him  than  any  other  argument.  We  have  received  no 
letters  since  the  arrival  of  the  Minerva,  but  some  English  news- 
papers of  April  have  come  from  Bombay,  and  we  have  got  Leyden 
Gazettes  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  which  tell  us  of  the  recon- 
ciliation between  the  E.  and  the  P.  of  W.,  the  latter's  illness, 
&c.  &c. 

Tarleton's  is  a  most  malicious  and  false  attack ;  he  knew  and 
approved  the  reasons  for  several  of  the  measures  which  he  now 
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blames.  My  not  sending  relief  to  Colonel  Ferguson,  although  he 
was  positively  ordered  to  retire,  was  entirely  owing  to  Tarieton 
himself;  he  pleaded  weakness  from  the  remains  of  a  fever,  and 
refused  to  make  the  attempt,  although  I  used  the  most  earnest 
intreaties.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof,  amongst  many  others,  of  his 
candour.  I  know  it  is  very  foolish  to  be  vexed  about  these  things, 
but  yet  it  touches  me  in  a  tender  point.  It  is  now  near  nine 
months  since  I  have  any  accounts  from  England ;  you  will  easily 
believe  that  1  am  impatient  for  a  packet.  You  have  made  me 
pretty  easy  about  Brome  ;  after  his  getting  so  well  through  the  first 
year,  I  cannot  have  much  apprehension  about  him. 

Yours,  &c, 

COENWALLLS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

gIR  Calcutta,  Dec.  10,  1787. 

I  was  so  fortunate  in  wind  and  weather  that  I  completed 
my  expedition,  during  which  by  land  and  water  I  travelled  above 
two-and-twenty  hundred  miles,  in  less  than  four  months,  without 
omitting  any  material  object  of  my  tour,  either  civil  or  military. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  particularly  to  your  Eoyal 
Highness  the  troubles  which  distract  the  northern  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  Shah  Allum,  the  wretched  representative  of  the 
house  of  Tamerlane,  although  nominally  possessed  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  although  his  image l  is  stamped  on  all  the  coin  of  the 
country,  is  really  reduced  to  beggary;  and  where -many  inferior 
princes  and  chiefs  are  contending  for  power,  until  their  armies, 
which  they  cannot  pay,  forsake  them  and  leave  them  in  as  forlorn 
and  contemptible  a  situation  as  the  poor  emperor,  of  whose  shadow 
of  authority  they  are  endeavouring  to  avail  themselves.  In  this 
quarter,  inaccessible  from  its  distance  to  all  Europeans  but  our- 
selves, our  force  is  so  superior  that  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
and  I  had  only  to  give  civil  negatives  to  the  various  applications 
for  assistance  of  men  and  money.  A  brigade  of  our  sepoys  would 
easily  make  anybody  Emperor  of  Hindostan. 

The  accounts  however  which  I  received  from  the  Carnatic,  did 
not  suffer  me  to  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  great  war- 
like preparations  of  Tippoo,  and  the  reports  transmitted  to  me  by 
Sir  Arch.  Campbell  that  he  meditated  an  attack  upon  us,  and  that 

1  A  mistake.     The  name  and  titles,  but  not  the  image  of  Mohammedan  princes,  are  struck 
on  the  coin.  ^ 
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lie  would  be  assisted  by  the  French,  made  me  tremble  for  my  plans 
of  economy  and  reform.  The  storm  is  however  blown  over.  Ge- 
neral Conway,1  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  has  given  the  most 
unequivocal  assurances  of  his  pacific  intentions,  and  the  furious 
Tippoo  not  only  denies  any  hostile  designs  against  us,  but  appears 
to  have  turned  his  arms  again  towards  the  Maratta  frontier. 

In  my  military  inspection,  the  appearance  of  the  native  troops 
gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  some  of  the  battalions  were 
perfectly  well-trained,  and  there  was  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
the  officers  and  an  attention  in  the  men,  which  leaves  me  but  little 
room  to  doubt  that  they  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
discipline. 

I  have  abolished  their  dancing  about  in  various  forms  to  jig- 
tunes,  and  have  substituted  marching  to  time,  and  such  evolutions 
as  would  best  prepare  them  for  the  great  manoeuvres,  of  which 
they  did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea.  The  73rd  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Maeleod,  is  in  very  good  order,  but  the 
Company's  European  troops  are  such  miserable  wretches  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them  for  countrymen  ;  out  of  the  six 
battalions,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  complete  one  that  would  be 
fit  for  service. 

I  know  it  will  be  unpopular  with  my  brother  officers  at  home, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  that  if  these  dominions  are  worth  pre- 
serving, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  East  India  Company 
should  be  permitted  to  beat  up  publicly  for  recruits,  and  to  keep 
them  under  martial  law  until  the  time  of  their  embarkation. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Corxwallis  to  John  Motteux,8  Esq. 

[Private.] 
SlE,  Calcutta,  Dec.  10,  1787. 

I  was  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  March,  whilst 
I  was  on  my  expedition  to  the  upper  country,  the  objects  of  which, 

1  Comte  Thomas  de  Conway,  Governor  of  ing  the  Republican  party  in  the  Dutch  settle- 

Pondicherry  and  of  all   the   French   settle-  ments,  but  was  baffled    by  the    precautions 

ments  in  Hindoslan,  an  Irishman  by  birth  ;  taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis.    When  the  French 

b.  Feb.  27,  1733  ;  m.  a  dau.  of  the  Baron  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  obliged  to  fly, 

de  Copley,  Marechal-de-Camp.       Served   in  and  his  life  was  saved  only  by  the   energetic 

the  American  army  during  the  war,  when  he  exertions  of  the  British  authorities, 

fought   a  duel    with    General    Cadwallader.  2  John   Motteux,   b.  1736;   d.  April  30, 

Maiechal-de-Camp   in   the    French   service,  1793.     He  was  Chairman  of  the  Fast  India 

1784.      He  was  desirous,  in  1788,  of  assist-  Company  in  this  year. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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both  civil  and  military,  I  have  detailed  very  fully  in  my  letters  to 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

I  can  most  truly  say,  that  ever  since  I  landed  in  Bengal,  I  have 
paid  the  most  unremitted  attention  to  every  part  of  the  Company's 
interests  in  this  country.  I  have  been  a  most  rigid  economist,  in 
all  cases  where  I  thought  rigid  economy  was  true  economy.  I 
abolished  sinecure  places,  put  a  stop  to  jobbing  agencies  and  con- 
tracts, prevented  large  sums  from  being  voted  away  in  Council  for 
trumped-up  charges ;  and  have  been  unwearied  in  hunting  out 
fraud  and  abuse  in  every  department.  As  a  proof  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, you  will  see  this  year  what  never  happened  before — that  our 
expenses  have  fallen  short  of  our  estimates.  But  I  shall  never 
think  it  a  wise  measure  in  this  country,  to  place  men  in  great  and 
responsible  situations,  where  the  prosperity  of  our  affairs  must 
depend  on  their  exertions  as  well  as  integrity,  without  giving  them 
the  means,  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  acquiring  honestly  and 
openly  a  moderate  fortune.  The  Company  has  many  valuable 
servants ;  the  temper  of  the  times  is  changing.  Men  are  beginning 
to  contract  then-  present  expenses  and  future  views. 

The  splendid  and  corrupting  objects  of  Lucknow  and  Benares 
are  removed  ;  and  here  I  must  look  back  to  the  conduct  of  former 
Directors,  who  knew  that  these  shocking  evils  existed,  but  instead 
of  attempting  to  suppress  them,  were  quarrelling  whether  their 
friends,  or  those  of  Mr.  Hastings,  should  enjoy  the  plunder. 

I  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  transmit  by  this  ship  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  relative  to  the  prosecutions.  I  have  there  stated 
my  sentiments  so  fully,  that  I  have  scarcely  anything  to  add. 
In  the  list  which  I  have  desired  you  to  reconsider,  there  are  some 
as  honourable  men  as  ever  lived ;  they  have  committed  no  fault 
but  that  of  submitting  to  the  extortion  of  then  superiors ;  they  had 
no  other  means  of  getting  their  bread,  and  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect  support  if  they  had  complained.  I  sincerely  believe  that, 
excepting  Mr.  Charles  Grant,1  there  is  not  one  person  in  the  list 
who  would  escape  prosecution.  You  will  find  that  we  have  rather 
extended  our  plan  of  agencies ;  under  a  good  Government  it  is 
certainly  the  safest  and  the  best.  We  are  sure  that  neither  the 
manufacture  will  be  debased,  nor  the  manufacturer  oppressed — two 
very  important  points  to  us  as  sovereigns  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
for  the  real  interest  of  the  Company  that  the  manufactures  should 
be  very  cheap,  provided  it  pays  no  more  than  other  purchasers. 

1  Charles  Grant,  b.  Feb.  1746,  d.  Oct.  31,  the  county  of  Inverness  from  1802  to  1818, 
1823;  m.  Feb.  23,  1770,  Jane,  dau.  of  and  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company 
Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Balmain.     M.P.  for       from  May,  1794,  till  his  death. 
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I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  there  has  been  some  little  imkindness  in 
the  Court  of  Directors  towards  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  worth  and  ability,  and  has  served  the  Company  with 
a  zeal  and  assiduity  which  they  must  not  often  expect  to  meet  with. 
It  would  give  me  the  greatest  concern  to  be  deprived  of  his  assist- 
ance, and  I  think  in  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs  on  the 
coast,  his  retiring  from  the  government  might  be  attended  with,  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

Notwithstanding  Tippoo's  warlike  preparations,  and  the  rumours 
of  war  in  Em-ope,  the  discount  on  our  paper  does  not  rise,  and  you 
will  see  that  we  shall  supply  most  of  the  funds  for  our  investment 
in  ready  money.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Larkins  for  Ins  earnest  zeal  in  the  public  service.  I  wish 
those  who  attacked  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  half  his 
patriotism.  j  am>  &c>j 

COENWALLIS. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

Financial  arrangements  —  Alliance  with  Maratha  princes  —  Improper  decision  of 
a  court-martial  —  Mission  to  China  —  European  politics  —  Conduct  of  Sir 
J.  Macpherson — Convention  with  France  —  Creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  —  The  Guntoor  Circars  —  Negotiation  with  Marathas  —  Affairs  of 
Holland  —  Shah  Alem  and  his  family  —  Company's  Recruiting  Service  — 
Changes  in  Supreme  Council  —  Debts  of  the  Vizier  —  Influence  of  Europeans 
at  Native  Courts. 

The  political  state  of  Europe  occasioned  considerable  alarm  in 
Calcutta  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  It  was  feared  that  if 
France  and  England  were  at  war,  Tippoo,  encouraged  by  the 
former  power,  would  immediately  invade  the  Company's  territories. 
Fortunately  the  discomfiture  of  the  democratic  party  in  Holland 
put  an  end  to  these  apprehensions,  and  enabled  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
reiterate  Ins  injunctions  to  the  various  Residents,  not  to  allow  the 
native  powers  to  entertain  any  hope  of  forming  offensive  or 
defensive  alliances  with  the  Company. 

There  were  two  points  on  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  received 
very  specific  instructions  before  he  left  England.  The  one — with 
reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Company's  European  troops 
with  the  King's  army,  about  which  some  details  will  hereafter  be 
given.  The  other — of  much  more  importance — related  to  the  cession 
of  the  Guntoor  Circars.  The  claim  to  this  territory  had  arisen  about 
six  years  before.  It  had  been  stipulated  with  the  Nizam,  that 
these  Circars  should  be  given  up  to  the  English  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Bazalet  Jung ; '  but  although  this  event  had  occurred  in 
1782,  the  Nizam  had  evaded  compliance  with  the  arrangement, 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  therefore  desired  to  enforce.  For 
reasons  already  stated,  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone 
executing  these  orders,  but  he  conceived  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  further  delay  was  inexpedient,  and  he  effected  his  object 
without  any  serious  opposition.  The  pecuniary  claims  of  the 
Nizam  for  the  Peshkush  due  by  the  Company,  and  their  counter 
claim  for  the  revenue  which  had  been  collected  since  1782,  were 
also  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

1  Bazalet  Jung,  d.  1782;  next  brother  to  Governor   of    Berar,    dethroned    Salabat   in 

Salabat  Jung,  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  July,   1761,  and  assigned  the   Guntoor  Cir- 

had  been  Governor  of  Adoni  in  1758.   Nizam  cars  as  a  jaghir  to  Bazalet,  to  be    held   so 

Ali,   the   youngest  brother,    who    had   been  long  as  he  was  faithful  to  Nizam  Ali. 
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Among  matters  of  less  importance,  may  be  mentioned  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  with  France,  setting  aside  the  Mauritius  Con- 
vention, and  the  passing  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  which  materially 
increased  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  peculation  previously  existing  was  carried  on,  and 
means  were  adopted,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least  greatly  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  which  complaint  had  so  justly  been  made. 

As  a  question  of  economy,  Lord  Cornwallis  suggested  the  almost 
total  abolition  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  and  he  was  not  indis- 
posed, if  a  due  equivalent  could  be  found,  which  he  rather  doubted, 
to  restore  the  island  of  Salsette  to  the  Marathas.  But  the 
authorities  at  home  did  not  concur  in  these  views. 

The  alarm  of  war  having  subsided,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  leisure 
to  turn  his  attention  to  financial  subjects.  On  these  he  wrote  two 
despatches  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  November  1  and  No- 
vember 3,  both  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  first 
is  devoted  to  revenue  questions,  and  lays  down  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  far  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
second  discusses  the  state  of  the  Zemindarry  of  Benares,  the 
abolition  of  internal  customs'  duties,  the  payment  of  the  Company's 
servants  by  fixed  and  liberal  salaries,  instead  of  by  almost  unlimited 
perquisites,  and  the  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
laws,  a  task  which  Sir  William  Jones1  undertook  to  execute.  Both 
these  papers,  though  very  long,  deserve  attentive  perusal.  The 
views  they  propound  are  thoroughly  just,  and  are  explained  with 
great  clearness ;  nor  is  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Directors  less 
sound  in  principle,  than  it  must  have  been  novel  to  their  minds. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

[Private.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Jan.  7,  1788. 

Our  alarm  from  Tippoo's  preparations  has  ceased,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  from  General  Conway's  conduct,  that  he  has 
any  desire  to  foment  disturbances  or  to  promote  a  war  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  however  without  some  apprehensions  that 
your  prospects  in  Europe  are  not  so  pacific,  and  of  course  most 
impatiently  expect  the  arrival  of  a  packet,  which  the  newspapers 
inform  us  was  to  sail  from  Falmouth  early  in  August. 

No  man  can  be  more  seriously  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
peace  than  myself ;  we  have  everything  to  lose  and  notlring  to  gain 

1  Sir  William  Jones,  b.  Sept.  28,  1746,       St.  Asaph.     A  Judge  in  India  from  1783  till 
d.  April  27,  1794 ;  m.  April  8,  1783,  Anna       his  death. 
Maria,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  Bishop  of 
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by  war,  and  a  peace  for  these  next  three  years  will  enable  me  to 
put  this  country  into  such  a  state,  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  task 
even  for  a  bad  successor  to  hurt  it  materially. 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Court  of  Directors  seize 
every  opportunity  of  attacking  Sir  A.  Campbell.  Nothing  could 
give  me  personally  greater  concern,  and  nothing  in  my  opinion 
coidd  be  more  fatal  to  the  British  interest  in  India,  than  his 
removal.  He  has  shown  great  ability  and  the  most  perfect 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  possesses  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  civil,  as  well  as  military  part  of  the  settlement. 

I  have  represented  in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  other  mode  of  recruiting  the  Company's  European 
troops.  I  know  my  brother  officers  at  home  will  not  approve  of 
my  proposals,  but  I  likewise  know  that  unless  the  system  is  altered, 
it  would  be  much  wiser  not  to  send  out  any  recruits.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  am  very  sorry  that  things 
have  gone  so  much  against  poor  Hastings,  for  he  certainly  has 
many  amiable  qualities.  If  you  are  in  the  hanging  mood,  you 
may  tuck  up  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  without  giving  anybody  the 
smallest  concern.  I  think  I  told  you  how  much  Lord  Ailesbury 
had  distressed  me  by  sending  out  Mr.  Ritso.  He  is  now  writing  in 
the  Secretary's  office  for  200  or  250  rupees  per  month,  and  I  do 
not  see  the  probability  of  my  being  able  to  give  him  anything 
better,  without  deserving  to  be  impeached. 

I  am  still  persecuted  every  day  by  people  coming  out  with 
letters  to  me,  who  either  get  into  jail,  or  starve  in  the  foreign 
settlements.  For  God's  sake  do  all  in  your  power  to  stop  this 
madness.  t  am?  &c.} 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Palmer. 

Silt,  Calcutta,  Jan.  11,  1788. 

I  have  received  your  letters  dated  29th  and  31st  vdtimo, 
and  I  am  very  much  satisfied  both  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
information  wliich  they  contain,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  conducted  your  conversations  with  Madajee  Scindia. 

It  will  bo  difficult  to  acid  any  new  explanations  to  Scindia,  of 
the  insurmountable  reasons  wliich  prohibit  this  Government  from 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  and,  in  its  present 
general  political  situation,  from  contracting  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  Tippoo  with  the  Maratta  State  ;  but  a  calm 
and  uniform  repetition  of  what  yon  have  already  said  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  we  are  determined  to  act,  may  at  last  induce 
him  to  desist  from  pressing  such  propositions  upon  you.  Although 
we  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  Tippoo  would  gladly  seize  a 
good  opportunity  to  attack  us,  yet  from  the  style  of  Ins  late  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  measure  which  he  designs 
for  immediate  execution.  If  however  the  politics  of  Europe  should 
embroil  us  with  the  French,  I  lay  my  account  that  Tippoo  will  be 
ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  act  in  concert  with  them  against  the 
Carnatic. 

In  that  event  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
interests,  to  obtain  a  vigorous  assistance  and  co-operation  from  the 
Marat tas  ;  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  engagements, 
which  to  them  might  prove  at  least  equally  advantageous. 

Nana  has  already  made  propositions  to  Mr.  Malet,  similar  to 
those  which  Scindia  has  thrown  out  to  you,  and  I  have  directed 
him  to  reply  to  them  in  the  most  friendly  style  of  language,  but  in 
the  manner  which  is  rendered  incumbent  upon  us  by  our  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  higldy  probable  that  Nana  and  Scinclia  may  have  commu- 
nicated with  one  another  on  this  plan  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  and  it  is  therefore  of  consequence  that  your  language 
upon  it  and  Mr.  Malet's,  should  be  the  same.  We  are  at  present 
entirely  precluded  from  proposing  any  agreements  but  such  as  are 
merely  conditional. 

You  judged  perfectly  right  however  in  holding  up  to  Scindia 
the  chance  of  our  hands  being  set  at  liberty,  by  the  violence  of 
Tippoo  or  the  ambition  of  the  French. 

You  will  continue  to  encourage  that  hope,  which  has  also  been 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Malet  in  Ins  transactions  at 
Poonah ;  and  you  may  assure  Scindia,  that  it  will  at  all  times  give 
great  pleasure  to  this  Government,  to  mark  our  consideration  for 
him  by  making  use  of  his  assistance  and  friendship,  in  arranging 
any  new  engagements  which  it  may  be  found  proper  for  us  to  con- 
tract with  the  state  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  he  had  brought 
his  mind  to  relinquish  all  further  views  upon  Indostan.  His  affairs 
there  seem  to  be  totally  irrecoverable ;  and  by  turning  his  thoughts 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  his  countrymen  against  Tippoo,  he  may 
greatly  add  to  the  strength  of  their  confederacy. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Jan.  27,  1788. 

...  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
that  he  is  ordered  to  send  one  of  the  King's  regiments  immediately 
to  Bombay.  This  looks  I  think,  a  little  like  a  war  in  Europe ;  and  if 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  war  with  France,  the  order  is  certainly 
a  wise  one.  But  I  give  you  still  more  credit  for  the  appointment 
of  Medows  ;  that  measure  may  defy  the  voice  of  faction. 

If  proper  military  men  can  be  found,  which  God  knows  is  not 
very  easy,  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  should  always  be 
soldiers.  I  am  sure  at  present  the  army  at  the  latter  place  is  in 
great  want  of  a  commander. 

If  we  must  have  a  war,  it  is  some  satisfaction  at  least  that  I 
have  two  such  supporters  as  Campbell  and  Medows,  and  that  we 
are  at  present  so  conveniently  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the 
Marattas,  who  as  you  see,  eagerly  court  our  alliance.  Scindia  is 
full  as  desirous  of  connecting  himself  with  us  as  Nana ;  but  from 
Major  Palmer's  last  letter,  I  can  entertain  no  hopes  of  prevailing 
upon  him  to  abandon  his  vain  pursuits  to  the  northward,  so  that 
his  friendship  can  be  but  of  little  value.  j  am  &c# 

CORNWA'LLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  Bombay. 

SlR,  Jan.  30,  1788. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  your  letter  dated  the  27th  of 
October  last,  inclosing  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  a  General  Court 

Martial  held  in  Surat  Castle  for  the  trial  of on  the  16th  of 

the  preceding  month  of  July,  and  of  the  Minutes  of  your  Board, 
and  General  Orders  that  were  published  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  that  General  Court  Martial. 

Whilst  the  temper  and  good  sense  of  the  Board  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  deserving  of  great  commendation,  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
in  a  case  where  doctrines  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency  were  broached 
and  avowed  by  military  men,  you  would  have  been  well  warranted 
if  you  had  thought  proper  to  go  beyond  those  bounds,  which  you 
seem  to  have  prescribed  to  yourselves,  of  forbearance  and  moderation. 

I  have  perused  the  proceedings  of  that  General  Court  Martial 
with  astonishment  and  indignation  ;  for  in  my  opinion  they  contain 
maxims,  as  incompatible  with  the  true  principles  of  military  disci- 
pline, as  they  are  with  those  of  morality  and  justice. 

Although   it  may  not   be   regular  that   Ensign ■    should 

undergo  another  trial  before  a  General  Court   Martial,  yet   the 
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spirit  of  licentiousness  which  appears  in  his  daring  avowal,  of  having 
upon  so  slight  provocation  struck  the  native  and  his  son  in  the 
streets  of  Surat,  and  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he  presumed  to 
behave  to  his  own  commanding  officer,  render  him  highly  deserving 
of  exemplary  punishment.  The  degree  of  his  punishment  may  be 
determined  by  the  accounts  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  of  his 
general  character.  Should  it  appear  that  he  has  upon  other  occa- 
sions manifested  a  similar  propensity  to  violence,  and  the  same  dis- 
regard of  subordination  which  he  avowed  at  the  General  Court 
Martial,  I  consider  him  as  an  improper  man  to  remain  in  this 
country  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  the 
Company's  service,  and  sent  home  by  the  first  opportunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  former  general  conduct  should  appear  in  so 
favourable  a  light  as  to  induce  you  to  abstain  from  proceeding  to 
that  extremity,  I  recommend  that  he  shall  neither  be  promoted,  nor 
suffered  to  remain  at  any  of  your  detached  stations,  but  that  he 
shall  be  called  immediately  to  the  Presidency,  and  ordered  to  do 
duty  in  the  Castle  of  Bombay,  until  he  shall  give  convincing 
proofs  of  a  disposition  to  conduct  himself  with  more  personal 
modesty,  and  more  respect  for  military  subordination  and  good 
order  in  society. 

It  is  of  peculiar  moment  for  the  preservation  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  for  the  support  of  the  just  authority  of  your  Government, 
that  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  officers  who  composed  the  General 
Court  Martial  should  be  investigated  with  care,  that  the  innocent 
may  be  discriminated,  and  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished  with 
severity.  Where  no  Civil  Courts  exist,  as  at  Surat,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  crimes  and  disorders,  the  interests  of  the  public  and  those 
of  humanity,  can  only  be  protected  by  the  operation  of  martial  law, 
and  care  should  be  taken  under  similar  circumstances,  to  deter 
officers  from  daring  to  refuse  to  administer  justice  upon  each  other 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  profession.  I  recommend  therefore 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the  whole  of  the  members  of  that 
Court  Martial  shall  be  immediately  ordered  to  repair  to  Bombay, 
and  that  the  Board  in  its  judicial  capacity,  shall,  after  absolving 
the  whole  Court  from  their  oaths  of  secrecy,  endeavour  to  discover 
who  (if  any)  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  act  of  the  Court,  that 
they  may  be  dismissed  to  return  to  their  respective  stations,  and  in 
the  next  place  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  were  the  individuals  of 
those  that  voted  in  the  majority,  that  principally  contributed  to 
bring  the  Court  to  so  criminal  a  decision. 

I  recommend  that  your  Board  shall  order  as  many  of  those 
officers  as  it  shall  appear  necessary  to  you,  as  examples  for  deterring 
others  from  following  so  dangerous  a  precedent,  to  be  tried  by  a 
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General  Court  Martial  at  the  Presidency,  for  refusing  to  administer 
justice  according  to  the  Articles  of  War ;  and  as  I  consider  the 
principles  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Court  Martial  is  founded,  as 
tending  equally  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  with  the  natives  of  India,  I  recommend  also  in 
the  strongest  manner,  that  none  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  shall  be  entrusted  with  a  command  or 
suffered  to  do  duty  at  any  of  the  detached  posts  belonging  to  your 
Presidency ;  but  they  shall  be  appointed  to  European  corps,  and 
retained  to  do  duty  under  the  eye  and  immediate  authority  of 
Government  at  the  Castle  of  Bombay,  at  least  until  it  shall  clearly 
appear  that  they  have  relinquished  those  principles  which  influ- 
enced their  decision  at  the  General  Court  Martial,  and  which  are 
equally  incompatible  with  the  respect  that  they  owe  to  your 
Government,  as  with  the  true  principles  of  military  subordination 
and  discipline. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  publish  my  sentiments  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  Martial,  in  any  manner  that 
you  may  think  most  proper.  And  I  particularly  request  that  you 
will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  whole  proceedings 
before  General  Medows,  with  the  opinion  that  I  have  now  delivered 
upon  them.  j  have?  &c>? 

COENWALLIS. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Feb.  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Hanover,  April  27,  1787. 

I  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Your  very  obliging  Letter  of  the  10th  of  last  November, 
and  to  return  You  mauy  thanks  for  Your  goodness  in  thinking  of 
Your  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Water  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  affairs  which  You  must  have  upon  Your  Hands.  The 
Situation  in  which  Your  Lordship  is  at  present,  is  certainly  of  the 
greatest  consequence  and  the  most  delicate,  which  I  believe  ever 
has  existed,  and  I  rejoice  for  my  Country's  sake,  that  You  have 
accepted  of  it,  though  for  my  own  private  sake,  I  confess  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  for  it,  as  it  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure  of  cultivating 
Your  friendsliip  so  much  as  I  could  wish,  and  particularly  at  this 
moment,  as  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  consent  to  my  return 
to  my  native  Country,  and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  me  to  have  so  good  a  friend  and  adviser  as  You.     .     .     . 

With  regard  to  the  Politicks  of  Germany  Your  Lordship  will 
already  long  ago  know  that  the  King  of  Prussia  died  the  16th  of 
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August  last,  having  preserved  to  his  very  last  moments  the  same 
firmness  of  mind  and  the  same  acuteness  of  judgement,  for  winch 
He  was  ever  so  much  famed.  His  Successor,  upon  his  first  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  took  the  very  wisest  steps,  and  gave  the  strongest 
proofs  of  His  abilities,  but  unfortunately  having  been  always  so 
little  accustomed  to  do  business  and  to  an  active  Life,  He  has 
allowed  Himself  of  late  to  be  too  much  drawn  off  from  His  business 
by  the  pursuit  of  His  pleasures,  However  His  honourable  Character, 
and  His  affection  for  us  have  still  remained  the  same  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  His  Uncle  Prince  Henry ' 
to  draw  Him  into  an  alliance  with  France,  indeed  it  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  an  open  breach  between  them,  and  Prince  Henry 
has  thought  fit  to  retire  from  Berlin,  and  it  is  supposed  that  He  will 
spend  the  rest  of  His  days  in  the  South  of  France  or  hi  Italy  which 
certainly  is  the  country  the  best  adapted  to  a  Person  of  his  taste. 

Ever  my  dear  Lord, 

Fkedekick. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Feb.  19,  1788.] 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  July  21,  1787. 

The  inclosed  papers  will  explain  themselves.  The  situation 
of  our  China  trade,  from  the  precious  way  in  which  our  supra- 
cargoes  are  settled  there,  has  long  been  an  object  of  regret.  I  have 
learnt  from  various  quarters,  that  a  mission  directly  from  the  King 
to  the  Emperor  of  China  would  probably  have  the  desired  effect 
of  obtaining  to  us  a  commercial  establishment ;  and  if  that  be 
obtained  it  would  answer  very  valuable  purposes,  both  in  respect 
of  providing  China  investments,  and  in  respect  of  the  aid  it  would 
afford  to  the  vent  both  of  British  and  Indian  manufactures  and 
produce,  in  the  empire  of  China  and  its  dependencies.  I  know  not 
whether  it  will  succeed  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  the 
attempt,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  French  are  at 
this  moment  very  anxious  to  acquire  such  a  situation  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Colonel  Cathcart,  from  his  birth  and  manners  and 
good  understanding,  has  been  thought  of  as  a  person  likely  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  mission.  I  suppose  he  will  sail  from 
this,  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

1   Frederick  Henry  Louis,  son  of  Frederick       Wilhelmine,  dan.  of  Maximilian,  Landgrave 
William   I.,   King    of   Prussia,  b.    Jan.    18,        of  Hesse  Cassel. 
1726  ;  d.  Aug.  3,  1802  ;  m.  June  25,  1752, 
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The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Feb.  19,  1788.] 

My  dear  Lord,  June  19, 1787. 

.  .  .  You  must  of  course  be  fully  informed  of  all  that 
has  passed,  and  perhaps  of  all  that  is  to  pass,  about  Mr.  Hastings. 
For  my  own  part  I  will  freely  own  to  you  I  never  was  so  deceived 
in  calculation,  for  I  could  never  persuade  myself  that  the  articles 
would  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  consider  their  having 
done  so  as  a  measure  big  with  every  kind  of  mischief,  laying  aside 
all  question  about  personal  justice.  In  this  last  respect  I  cannot 
but  still  think  that  he  will  be  abandoned  by  the  only  quarter l  which 
can  save  him  from  the  singular  virulence  with  which  he  has  been 
prosecuted.  The  situation  of  the  Statholder 2  has  for  the  present 
taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  it  might  be  supposed  from 
the  fluctuation  in  the  funds,  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe  being  interrupted;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  Ministry  have  done  more  than  engage  for  some 
pecuniary  aid,  and  have  ordered  a  small  fleet  (the  equipment  of 
which  I  am  afraid  will  not  do  us  great  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
so  far  as  regards  despatch),  more  with  a  view  to  countenance  than 
act.  In  the  mean  time  France  has  furnished  a  scene  of  singular 
speculation.  You  will  scarce  believe  it  possible  that  any  country 
could  in  time  of  peace  run  its  expense  167  millions  of  French  livres 
beyond  its  actual  revenue,  and  300  millions  anticipation ;  but  it  is 
literally  so.  Mons.  de  Calonne 3  made  a  very  bold  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate at  once  himself  and  the  state  ;  but  in  executing  his  plan,  he 

1  Probably  the  King.  prevailed  upon  Louis  XVI.  to  summon  "  Les 

2  The  States-General  had  been  endeavour-  Notables,"  who  should  be  selected  by  the 
ing  to  wrest  from  the  Statholder  his  autho-  King  from  the  nobility,  clergy,  magistracy, 
rity  and  hereditary  rights.  Matters  were  and  great  municipalities,  but  their  powers 
now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  Sir  James  were  to  be  confined  to  deliberation  only. 
Harris  (the  1st  Lord  Malmesbury)  had  been  They  met  Feb.  22,  1787,  and  among  the 
instructed  to  use  all  the  influence  of  England  144  members  were  7  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
(with  the  assistance  of  some  money)  to  9  Dues  and  Pairs,  8  Marechaux,  8  Con- 
maintain  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  seillers  d'Etat,  and  11  Prelates.  The  state- 
See  the  Malmesbury  Papers,  vol.  ii.  ment  M.  de  Calonne  submitted  to  them  was 

3  Charles  Alexandre  de  Calonne  was  son  less  unfavourable  than  Lord  Lansdowne's 
of  the  Premier  President  at  Douai ;  b.  Jan.  calculation,  as  he  reckoned  the  annual  de- 
20,  1734,  d.  Oct.  29,  1802;  m.  June  2,  ficit  only  at  115,000,000  livres  (4,600,000/.) 
1788,  at  Bath,  Madame  d'Harvelai,  a  and  the  sums  anticipated  at  175,000,000 
Belgian  lady,  ne'e  M<-'le  de  Nettines,  widow  (7,000,000/).  He  proposed  to  abolish  the 
of  a  rich  financier.  Made,  through  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
influence  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  Ministre  des  and  to  augment  the  stamp  duties.  The  oppo- 
Finances,  Nov.  3,  1783.  The  income  of  the  sition  to  his  plan  was,  however,  too  powerful, 
State  being  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  and  in  May,  1787,  he  was  replaced  by  the 
expenditure,  iM.  de  Calonne  imagined  that  it  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  left  France 
would  be  easier  to  impose  new  taxes  if  the  almost  immediately,  and  did  not  return  till 
financial  schemes  were  previously  submitted  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

to  some   large  assembly,   and   he   therefore 
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entirely  misjudged  the  capacity  of  the  nobility  and  the  liberality 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  temper  of  both,  as  well  as  his  own  situation 
at  court.  The  clergy  concurred  when  he  expected  that  they  would 
have  opposed,  and  the  nobility  examined  what  he  thought  them 
incapable  even  of  comprehending;  and  the  Queen,  who  it  seems 
never  liked  him  though  a  creature  of  her  own  party,  took  a 
decided  part  against  him.  The  consequence  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  public  in  France  has  obtained  three  capital  points,1  besides 
several  of  an  inferior  nature.  1st,  There  is  an  end  to  the  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  which  disgraced  every 
attempt  at  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  will  produce  imme- 
diately above  fifty  millions  additional  revenue.  2nd,  Provincial 
administrations  are  immediately  to  take  place  upon  the  most 
equitable  plan  possible,  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Turgot,2  which 
if  suffered  to  take  root,  must  very  shortly  alter  the  whole  nature 
of  the  French  Government.  3rdly,  Their  accounts  are  to  be  made 
up  annually  and  published.  Besides  this  the  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse 3  is  declared  minister,  with  greater  powers  than  the  King  has 
hitherto  given.  I  knew  a  little  of  him  when  I  was  at  Paris,  and 
if  he  does  not  strangely  alter,  which  men  sometimes  do  upon 
getting  into  power,  he  will  not  want  either  for  force  of  character 
or  good  intention  :  I  mean  by  the  last,  principles  which  tend  to 
promote  peace  abroad,  and  civil  and  commercial  liberty  at  home. 
But  I  am  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time,  who  have  another 
world  of  your  own  to  govern.  We  have  not  heard  so  much  of  your 
Lordship  as  we  shall  probably  in  the  succeeding  sessions.  It  gave 
me  very  particular  satisfaction,  as  a  friend  and  sincere  well-wisher 
to  your  administration,  to  see  your  resumption  of  privileges  so 
unaccountably  granted  to  the  French  subjects 4  within  Calcutta ; 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  you  are  too  wise  to  be  led  into  the  other 

1  Of  these  three  anticipated  benefits  the  from  one  province  to  another,  occasioned 
first  only  was  realised,  and  that  in  spite  of  serious  riots  in  May,  1775,  and  was  a  princi- 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  refused  to  re-  pal  cause  of  his  dismissal  the  following  year. 
gister  the  edict,  which  was  accordingly  done  3  Etienne  Charles  Lomenie  de  Brienne, 
in  a  Lit  de  Justice,  Aug.  6,  1787.  But  so  sprung  from  an  illustrious  family,  afterwards 
violent  was  the  feeling  against  it  among  all  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  a  Cardinal ;  b.  1727, 
the  privileged  classes,  including  the  magis-  d.  Feb.  16,  1794,  at  Sens,  the  day  after  he  had 
tracy,  that  it  was  rescinded  Nov.  24  fbl-  been  arrested  for  the  second  time.  Lord 
lowing.  Lansdowne's  expectations,  however  justified 

2  Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot,  Baron  de  by  his  previous  conduct,  were  totally  disap- 
l'Aulne,  descended  from  an  old  famille  de  pointed,  for  during  his  short  official  career, 
robe;  b.  May  10,  1727,  d.  March  20,  1781  ;  from  May,  1787,  to  Aug.  1788,  the  Arch- 
unmarried.  After  filling  various  offices,  bishop  displayed  singular  presumption,  igno- 
among  them  that  of  Ministre  de  la  Marine  ranee,  and  vacillation.  He  got  the  niclc- 
for  a  short  time,  he  was  made  Controlleur-  name  of  Cardinal  de  l'Ignominie  (Lomenie). 
General  des  Finances,  Aug.  1774.  He  was  4  The  Convention  with  France,  signed  at 
a  mere  theorist,  and  one  of  his  schemes  for  the  Mauritius, has  already  been  mentioned, 
regulating  the  price  of  corn,  and  its  removal 
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extreme,  so  as  to  affect  that  general  liberty  of  commerce  wliich  was 
expressly  stipulated  and  acknowledged  at  the  peace,  and,  if  it  was 
not,  is  so  indispensable  to  allay  the  jealousies  which  prevail  over 
Europe  of  our  power  in  India. 

I  am  particularly  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  gracious 
assurances  you  have  given  Fombelle  of  your  protection.  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  find  him  always  honourable,  diligent,  and 
well  disposed ;  as  to  his  abilities,  you  are  much  better  able  to  judge 
of  them  than  I  am. 

Lady  Lansdowne,1  who  has  been  playing  upon  the  harpsichord 
wliile  I  have  been  writing,  stops  to  desire  that  you  will  accept  her 
best  compliments ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many 
professions,  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  whatever  con- 
tributes to  your  consideration.  I  am  &c> 

Lansdowne. 

LlEUT.-COLONEL    CATHCART    TO    EARL    CORNWALLIS. 

[Received  Feb.  19,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  July  27,  1787. 

I  did  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  from  St.  Helena, 
on  my  passage  to  Europe. 

Many  events  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  but  not  the 
one  wliich  I  had  most  at  heart — the  settlement  of  a  treaty  with 
France  relative  to  India,  taking  for  its  basis  the  Mauritius  Con- 
vention.2 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  complicated  subject, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  Government  can  induce  the 
French  Ministry  to  accede  to  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  in  terms  more  favourable  to  us  than  those  provisionally 
agreed  upon  at  Mauritius. 

I  have  had  occaskm,  though  not  officially,  to  peruse  your  Lord- 
ship's despatches  upon  this  subject,  and  have  previously  expressed  t 
my  mind  to  Mr.  Dundas  relative  to  the  French  affairs,  after  being 
possessed  of  his  opinions  and  those  transmitted  by  your  Lordship. 

It  has  in  fact  been  the  uniform  policy  of  our  Governments,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  aim  at  the  depression  of  the  French  influence 
in  India :  the  differences  of  opinion  have  been  as  to  the  mode  of 
that  depression  ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  your  Lordship,  that 
my  impression  is,  that  the  views  and  mode  of  management  of  the 

1  Louisa,  2nd  wife  of  Lord   Lansdowne,  2  The    Government    did   not    concur    in 

dan.  of  John,  1st   Earl  of  Upper  Ossory ;  Colonel  Cathcart's  views.      .See  letter  from 

1).  May  5,  1755,  d.  Aug.  7,  1789;    m.  July  Mr.  Dundas,   Aug.  3,  1787,  and  from  Secret 

19,  1779.  Committee,  Nov.  3,  1787. 
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Bengal  Government  -with  regard  to  the  French,  at  the  period  when 
I  undertook  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Governor-General  under 
their  instructions,  were  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  My 
connexion  with  these  affairs  draws  now,  I  am  not  sorry  to  perceive, 
to  a  conclusion. 

Having  been  honoured  with  your  Lordship's  countenance  in  the 
military  line  from  my  first  coming  into  the  army,  I  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  serving  on  the  Staff  in  India 
under  your  command. 

The  embassy  to  Pekin  1  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  depute  me, 
draws  me  from  that  line,  but  it  continues  me  under  your  instruc- 
tions; and  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  by  acting  zealously  up  to 
them,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  your  support. 

Mr.  Dundas  informs  me  that  he  had  by  this  despatch  detailed 
his  views  relative  to  the  Chinese  embassy,  and  that  he  has  men- 
tioned my  change  of  appointment  to  your  Lordship.     . 

I  have,  &c, 

Charles  Cathcart. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  July  29,  1787. 

.  .  .  In  your  letter  of  the  24th  August  you  express  a 
wish  that  an  allowance  was  made  to  Mr.  Shore  for  his  expenses,  as 
ins  salary  did  not  commence  till  December.  I  think  the  suggestion 
most  reasonable,  but  as  it  has  not  come  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  any  shape  from  yourself,  I  cannot  officially  order  it,  but  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  the  chairmen,2  and  I  should  hope  they  will  prevail 
with  their  bretlrren  to  do  it.  If  they  should  not,  recommend  it  in 
the  first  public  despatches  you  send  home,  and  I  shall  take  care  it 
is  done. 

In  your  letter  of  the  17th  September,  you  mention  the  scrape 
we  had  got  into  in  the  proffered  force  to  the  Marattas.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  express  my  disapprobation  of  it  most  in  the 
original  idea  of  it,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  idea.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  enlarge  on  that  subject,  as  you  have  since  had  occasion  to 
learn  how  our  ideas  coincided  on  that  business,  and  how  much  we 
approve  of  the  manner  we  are  extricated  from  it.     .     .     . 

1   Colonel    Cathcart's    death    put   an    end       until    Lord    Macartney    was    sent    there   in 
to    the    intended    embassy   to    Pekin,    and       1792. 
for   various  reasons  the   plan   was  dropped  2  The  Court  voted  a  sum  of  1000/. 
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I  attend  to  what  you  say  about  the  German  troops,  but  you 
know  that  is  a  delicate  subject.  My  ideas  as  to  the  other  European 
force  are  detailed  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  Since 
I  wrote  that  letter,  I  have  received  yours  of  the  18th  February  last, 
in  which  you  have  conceived  doubts  as  to  the  army  being  King's 
troops,  and  that  you  mean  to  send  me  your  reasons.  You  may 
believe  I  shall  examine  any  ideas  you  transmit  to  me  with  a  very 
partial  attention ;  at  the  same  time  I  confess  the  plan  I  have 
suggested  is  a  favourite  child,  and  do  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  loth 
to  give  it  up ;  but  I  shall  not  urge  to  carry  it  further  than  the 
three  regiments  I  have  mentioned  in  my  letter,  till  I  hear  further 
from  you.  I  am  the  more  sanguine  in  thinking  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  by  observing  that  you 
mention  two  conditions  as  requisite  to  attend  any  other  plan  :  one 
is,  that  the  Company  shall  be  furnished  with  better  powers  of 
recruiting ;  the  other  is,  that  they  all,  I  mean  the  Company's 
officers,  rank  with  the  King's  troops  according  to  seniority  of  com- 
mission. As  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  ever  get  the  better  of  the  grumbling  of  the  army  upon  that 
idea,  if  it  was  proposed ;  and  as  to  the  second,  I  do  not  believe 
His  Majesty  would  ever  be  brought  to  yield  up  the  notion  of  his 
commission  having  a  pre-eminence  over  one  flowing  from'  a  com- 
mercial body  of  his  own  subjects.  I  think  my  plan  obviates  all 
the  difficulties.  Besides,  my  dear  Lord,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
recollect  that  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  is  within  a 
few  years  of  expiring,  and  in  whosever  hands  the  Government  of 
this  country  may  then  be,  I  do  not  believe  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  India  will  be  left  on  the  footing  it  now  is,  and  in  all  our 
arrangements  Ave  must  have  a  view  to  that  consideration. 

Stables1  is  arrived.  I  introduced  him  at  Court,  where  your  cha- 
racter of  him  secured  him  a  very  gracious  reception.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
I  for  the  same  reason,  have  shown  him  every  mark  of  attention. 
I  have  resolved  to  present  none  of  those  who  return  from  India,  at 
Court,  unless  they  are  recommended  to  me  by  you. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  exertions  to  destroy  the 
frauds  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Any  alteration  you  suggest  in  the 
mode  of  paying  them,  will  instantly  be  attended  to  by  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  but  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  a  business  in  which  we 
do  not  control  them ;  but  they  are  very  much  disposed  to  show 
every  mark  of  attention  to  your  suggestions,  for  you  are  a  great 
favourite  with  them. 

1  In  a  letter  to   Mr.  Dundas,  Jan.  11,  1787,  Lord  Cornwallis  says,  "Stables  goes  home 
perfectly  clean-handed." 
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By  yoiir  letter  of  the  IStli  February,  I  learn  your  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  country  of  Oucle,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
prospect  you  hold  out,  with  regard  to  the  future  arrangement  of 
that  unfortunate  and  depressed  country.  I  am  much  nattered  by 
what  you  say  of  your  opinion,  that  the  country  ought  to  be  defended 
by  us,  for  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  it  should  be  so,  as  much 
as  the  countries  of  Arcot  or  Tanjore  ;  but  after  the  recent  arrange- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  I  did  not  feel  bold  enough  to  bring 
forward  a  new  system  upon  my  own  judgment ;  but  go  as  far  as 
you  please  on  that  principle,  and  you  are  sure  of  the  support  of  my 
opinion.     .     .     . 

Out  of  delicacy  to  Lord  Sydney,  the  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  India  Board  was  not  made  as  intended,  last  winter, 
but  certainly  will  in  the  course  of  next.  Lord  Sydney  never 
attends,  nor  reads  or  signs  a  paper ;  but  still  I  do  not  think  he 
likes  to  see  the  business  so  exclusively  in  my  hands  as  the  head 
of  the  Board.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  real  active  member  of  the  Board,  and 
makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  business.  Bemember  me 
kindly  to  Boss,  and  Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Right  Hex.  William  Pitt  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Secret.]     Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 
My  DEAE  LOED,  Downing  Street,  Aug.  2,  1787. 

I  think  it  material  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  apprize  your 
Lordship  confidentially  of  some  circumstances  which  have  lately 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, which  may  possibly,  though  I  think  not  probably,  lead  to 
serious  consequences. 

The  measures  which  have  been  long  piu-suing  at  the  instigation 
of  France,  to  abridge  the  most  important  rights  of  the  Stadtholder, 
if  not  to  deprive  liim  altogether  of  his  office,  and  to  change  in 
many  essential  parts  the  constitution  of  the  Bepublic,  have  gra- 
dually excited  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  situation  grew  so  critical  towards  the  beginning  of 
this  summer,  that  it  seemed  probable  that  the  contest  would  be 
decided  by  the  sword. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Ministers  of  this  country  to  be  in- 
different to  the  event,  as  the  success  of  the  French  party  could 
hardly  fail  to  render  the  Kepublic  so  dependent  on  France,  as  to 
give  that  Court  the  absolute  disposal  of  its  forces  and  resources. 
From  the  maritime  strength  which  it  might  at  least  be  made 
vol.  i.  Y 
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capable  of  exerting  (when  acting  under  the  direction  of  France, 
who  would  naturally  turn  everything  to  that  object),  from  its  local 
position,  and  particularly  from  that  of  its  dependencies  in  India, 
I  need  not  point  out  to  your  Lordship  how  much  this  country 
would  have  to  apprehend  from  such  an  event,  in  any  war  in  which 
we  may  be  hereafter  engaged. 

The  prospect  was  the  more  alarming,  as  France  gave  open 
encouragement  to  her  friends  in  Plolland ;  and  there  was  even  an 
appearance  that  if  they  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  point  them- 
selves, she  would  support  them  by  force.  At  the  same  time,  the 
extreme  disorder  of  the  French  finances  (which  the  proceedings  of 
the  Notables  had  disclosed  to  the  world),  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
their  Government  since  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  Vergennes,  made 
it  very  improbable  that  they  would  hazard  a  step  which  might 
tend  to  commit  them  with  other  Powers.  In  this  situation,  the 
King's  Minister x  at  the  Hague  (who  had  been  long  endeavouring  to 
efface  the  impressions  of  resentment  towards  England,  and  to  revive 
the  old  system  and  disposition),  was  instructed  to  hold  such  a 
language,  as  without  pledging  this  country,  might  at  least  mark 
the  interest  we  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  show  a  disposition 
to  interpose  if  our  protection  should  be  called  for,  to  counteract 
any  open  attempt  from  France ;  and  if  the  exertions  of  the  well- 
disposed  party  in  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  other 
Powers  in  Europe,  should  afford  a  prospect  of  our  doing  it  with  effect. 
The  French  Court  grew  uneasy  at  these  symptoms,  and  through 
the  Duke  of  Dorset2  and  Mr.  Eden,  began  a  communication  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  in  consequence  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
explanation  has  passed,  but  which  has  not  yet  brought  things  to 
any  decided  point.  They  have  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  the 
disputes  in  the  Republic  should  be  amicably  settled ;  have  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  aiming  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  though  their  general  language  seems  still  to  point  to  a 
diminution  of  his  power  and  influence,  and  they  have  declared  a 
readiness  to  act  in  a  mediation  jointly  with  this  country,  if  it  is 
desired  by  the  States-General.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  the  two  Courts  can  agree  upon  such  principles,  as  make  it 
probable  that  such  a  joint  mediation  should  answer  any  good 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  they  conceived,  or  affected  to  conceive, 
a  jealousy  of  what  they  called  a  naval  armament  here,  which  how- 

1  Sir  James  Harris.  Ambassador   at    Paris    from    Dec.    1783    to 

•  John   Frederick,   3rd    Duke   of   Dorset,  June,   1790,   and    Lord    Steward  from  Oct. 

E.G.;  b.  March  24, 1745, d.  July  19,  1799;  1789  to    Feb.   1799;    M.P.  for  Kent  from 

m.  Jan.  4,  1790,  Arabella  Diana,  dau.  of  Sir  May,   1768,   till  he  became  a   peer,  Jan.  5, 

Charles  Cope,  Bart.     Captain  of  the  Yeomen  17U9.     His  widow  m.  April  7,  1801,  Charles, 

of  theGuard  from  Feb.  1  782  to  April,  1783  ;  only  Earl  Whitworth. 
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ever  was  in  fact  only  preparing  a  small  detachment  of  our  guard- 
ships  to  exercise  in  the  Channel,  without  any  addition  to  our  peace 
establishment ;  a  measure  which  has  been  often  taken  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  though  it  certainly  was  foreseen  that  it  might  excite 
attention  in  the  present  moment. 

They  in  consequence,  gave  orders  for  some  preparations  in  their 
ports,  and  they  have  talked  of  drawing  together  a  corps  of  troops 
at  Givet,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic.  Mutual  explanations 
have  taken  place,  and  strong  professions  of  pacific  and  friendly 
sentiments;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  a  serious  degree  of  jealousy 
has  been  excited,  and  their  assurances  respecting  their  preparations 
have  upon  the  whole  been  so  vague,  that  we  have  just  now  found 
it  necessary  to  press  for  a  full  eclaircissenient ;  and  if  that  is  not 
satisfactory,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  making 
every  exertion  to  put  ourselves  in  a  state  of  action.  The  idea  of 
inviting  a  joint  mediation,  and  perhaps  including  in  it  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  been  suggested,  and  in  part  proceeded 
upon  hi  Holland ;  but  both  parties  seem  in  a  great  degree  waiting 
the  effect  of  the  explanation  between  this  country  and  France.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  who  began  his  reign  by  showing  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  support  the  interests  of  his  sister  and  the  House  of  Orange, 
but  who  soon  after  abandoned  them,  and  seemed  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  the  direction  of  France,  has  apparently  resumed  his 
first  sentiments,  in  consequence  of  an  affront  lately  put  on  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  was  detained  by  a  military  force  (under 
the  orders  of  the  Province  of  Holland)  as  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  Hague,  and  after  some  confinement  obliged  to  return  to  Ne- 
miguen.  He  has  demanded  reparation,  and  to  enforce  his  demand 
has  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  march.  By  the  language  of 
his  ministers,  there  seems  room  to  hope  that  he  will  not  content 
himself  with  reparation  only  for  this  personal  insult,  but  will 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Stadtholder,  and 
with  them  the  constitution  and  independence  of  the  Republic. 
From  his  former  conduct  however,  this  cannot  yet  be  wholly  de- 
pended upon.  The  Emperor's  attention  seems  chiefly  taken  up  by 
the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  which  his  attempts  to  new-model  the 
Government  have  brought  to  the  verge  of  an  insurrection.  There  is 
reason  however  to  think,  that  he  is  rather  favourably  disposed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  possibly  too,  that  he  has  some  suspicion  of 
France  fomenting  the  disorders  in  Iris  own  dominions,  and  therefore 
feels  the  more  the  interest  which  he  naturally  has  in  the  fate  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Your  Lordship  will  see  by  what  I  have  written 
how  much  everything  is  at  this  moment  in  suspense  ;"  but  from  the 

y  2 
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instructions  winch  have  been  sent  to  Paris  and  to  the  Hague,  as 
well  as  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  much  of  our  uncertainty  must  be 
cleared  up  in  a  very  short  time.  Our  great  object  is  to  prevent 
France  from  taking  steps  to  carry  her  point  in  Holland  by  force. 
In  doing  this  Ave  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  a 
rupture ;  and  if  there  is  a  fair  opening  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
the  Republic  safely  and  honourably  by  a  joint  mediation,  we  shall 
eagerly  embrace  it.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  this  will  be  the 
issue,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  France  is  neither  inclined  to  extre- 
mities, nor  prepared  for  them  ;  and  if  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  respectively  take  the  line  which  may  be  expected,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  everything  ending  quietly  and  success- 
fully. It  is,  however,  always  possible  that  things  may  take  a  con- 
trary turn,  and  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  detail,  that  you 
may  see,  as  accurately  as  I  can  state  it,  the  nature  of  our  situation, 
and  may  be  prepared  for  any  contingency.  The  sentiment  of 
security  and  confidence  which  I  have  long  felt  from  the  interests 
of  this  country  in  India  being  under  your  Lordship's  direction,  is  a 
source  of  peculiar  satisfaction  at  this  moment.  I  trust  the  effects 
of  your  administration  have  already  been  such,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  those  possessions  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Bombay 
is  the  only  point  for  which  there  has  appeared  cause  to  be  anxious, 
and  measures  have  been  taken,  which  Mr.  Dundas  has  I  know 
explained  to  you,  and  on  which  you  will  also  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  which  I  hope  will  be  effectual  and  in  time.  As  to 
the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts  I  have 
stated.  The  further  measures  of  precaution,  or  the  means  of 
acting,  if  necessary,  against  the  French  possessions  in  India,  will 
occur  to  your  Lordship  much  better  than  they  can  to  any  one  else. 
The  only  point  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  is,  that  if  firings  unfortunately  should  come  to  extremities, 
we  shall  be  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which  France  will  probably 
for  a  time  have  the  support  of  the  province  of  Holland,  and  perhaps 
that  of  Groningen  and  Overyssel ;  while  we  shall  have  on  our  side 
the  remaining  provinces,  making  the  majority  of  the  States- 
General.  In  this  situation,  the  first  struggle  will  actually  be  for 
the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  Republic  ;  and  if  at  the  outset  of  a 
war  we  could  get  possession  of  the  (/ape  and  Trincomale,  it  would 
go  further  than  anything  else  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  contest. 
We  should  certainly  be  justified  in  taking  possession  of  these  posts 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  States,  and  to  secure  them  against 
France.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  wished  that  on  the  first  news 
of  hostilities  you  should  find  the  means  of  striking  a  blow  at  Trin- 
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comale.  If  anything  can  be  tried  against  the  Cape,  it  must  of 
course  be  from  hence.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  all  possible  care 
shall  be  taken  to  give  your  Lordship  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
turn  affairs  may  take.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  dwelling 
on  other  subjects,  as  Mr.  Dundas  I  know,  writes  fully  on  every 
point,  and  Iris  letters  convey  my  sentiments  as  well  as  his  own. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  measures  which  we  have  taken  for 
relieving  you  from  the  difficulties  in  points  of  finance,  will  certainly 
(in  case  of  such  events  as  tins  letter  points  to)  bring  a  great  burden 
upon  us  at  home,  while  the  resources  which  ought  to  support  it 
must  be  necessarily  in  a  great  degree  directed  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  a  war.  But  even  in  this  case,  I  shall  only  feel  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the  public  must  at 
all  events  make  such  exertions  as  may  then  be  necessary,  to  enable 
the  Company  to  fulfil  its  engagements. 

The  vigour  which  I  persuade  myself  will  be  given  to  your  opera- 
tions in  India,  will  more  than  repay  whatever  it  may  cost  us. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c, 

W.  Pitt. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 

My  dear  Lord,  Aug-  3» 1787- 

Whether  Sir  John  Macpherson  means  to  return  to  Calcutta 
or  to  come  home,  is  as  much  a  mystery  here  as  it  is  with  you. 
His  friends  give  out  that  he  does  not  come  home ;  but  others  say 
that  he  will  be  decided  by  the  circumstance  of  whether  he  is 
pressed  to  return  by  the  Government  at  home  ;  and  that  he  will 
remain  at  the  Cape  till  he  receives  letters  from  this.  I  am  rather  of 
tins  last  opinion,  from  the  warm  solicitations  I  have  received  from  his 
connexions  in  this  country,  to  write  to  him  expressing  great  hope  that 
Government  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  assistance,  and  expressing 
great  approbation  of  his  past  conduct.  The  request  is  so  odd  a  one, 
it  must  mean  more  than  it  states,  and  therefore  I  have  refused 
to  comply  with  it.  I  have  always  given  approbation  to  Ins  conduct 
when  he  deserves  it,  and  you  recollect  that  in  order  to  take  off  any 
appearance  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct,  the  baronetage  was 
bestowed  on  him,  when  you  was  appointed  Governor-General ;  but 
the  fact  is,  Sir  John  and  his  friends  seem  so  determined  to  hold  up 
his  merits  and  pretensions  beyond  all  bounds,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
be  silent  on  the  subject;  I  need  not  have  said  so  much,  for  I 
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send  you  enclosed  the  correspondence  1  I  have  lately  had  oh  the 
subject.  Yotirs,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Secret.]     Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  Aug.  3,'l787. 

I  trust  our  negociation  with  France  on  the  subject  of  India 
is  near  a  close.  The  next  despatches  will  explain  to  you  distinctly 
how  it  is  concluded.  We  thought  it  best  to  give  a  mature  and 
final  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  to  resolve  on  our  ultimatum  ; 
and  accordingly  the  enclosed  project  of  a  treaty,  in  explanation  of 
the  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
French  Ministers  for  their  signature ;  if  they  agree,  it  will  be  sent 
out  to  you  in  form,2  to  be  the  guide  of  your  conduct  with  them. 
It  is  our  determination,  if  the  French  will  not  agree  to  the  Treaty 
now  offered,  to  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  but  to  turn  the 
Treaty  into  the  form  of  Instructions  to  you,  that  you  may  declare 
void  the  Convention  at  the  Mauritius,  and  act  upon  the  Instructions 
then  to  be  given  you,  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in  transacting  with 
the  agents  of  France  in  India.  And  if  they  choose  to  complain, 
we  will  avow  the  act  and  whole  line  of  conduct,  and  stand  to  the 
consequences.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  at 
present ;  the  next  despatch  will  be  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt  proposes  to  write  to  you  this  day  upon  the  general 
state  of  this  country  with  regard  to  its  European  neighbours.  If 
they  do  not  end  as  they  ought,  the  effects  of  them  will  very  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  territories  under  your  administration. 

I  remain,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

1  The  correspondence  is  very  voluminous,  was  illegal,  and  they  considered  Sir   John 

and  not  worth  printing.    Sir  J.  Macpherson's  had  shown   the  greatest  moderation  in  not 

friends  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  ap-  publishing    this    fact,   and    maintaining    his 

pointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Governor-  rights.     But   they  intimated    that    a    large 

General  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  by  the  13th  pecuniary  compensation  might  induce  him  to 

Geo.  III.   Sir   John,    being   appointed    Go-  waive  his  claims.     Mr.  Dundas,  in  his  own 

vernor-General,  had  a  right  to  hold  the  office  name    and    that    of    Mr.    Pitt,    totally   re- 

for  five  years,  and  was  irremoveable  except  pudiated  these  demands,  and  declared  they 

upon  proof  of  misconduct.     They  said  he  had  no  foundation  in  law  or  justice, 

had  obtained  legal  opinions  in  Bengal,  sup-  2  The  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  and 

ported  by  high  authorities  at  home,  to  that  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  Aug.  31,  nearly  in 

effect ;   they  asserted  that  Lord  Cornwallis  the    terms   proposed.     The   papers    on    this 

was  aware  that  every  act  he  had  performed  subject  are  very  long,  and  not  interesting. 
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Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  to  Earl  Coknwallis. 
[Secret.]     Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Downing  Street,  Aug.  28,  1787. 

I  send  by  this  conveyance,  a  duplicate  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  the  Ranger  packet.  Since  that  time  no  decisive  turn 
has  been  given  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  idea  of  a  mediation 
in  the  United  Provinces,  though  proposed  some  time  ago  by 
Holland,  and  approved  by  the  four  Provinces  in  the  opposite  in- 
terest, has  not  yet  been  determined  upon.  It  is  delayed  by  Gro- 
ningnen  and  Overyssel,  and  perhaps  now  secretly  discouraged  by 
France,  who  finds  the  present  moment  unfavourable  to  any  settle- 
ment consistent  with  her  views,  and  wishes  probably  to  gain  time. 
The  most  explicit  assurances  have  been  given  us  by  France  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  naval  preparations  ;  and  we  have 
not  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  go  further  than  the  equipment 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter.  The  camp  at  Givet  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  but  it  probably  may  in  a  very  short  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assemblage  of  Prussian  troops  at  Wesel,  which 
France  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  lung  of  Prussia 
to  countermand,  and  which  will  probably  have  taken  effect  by  the 
first  week  in  September.  Holland  still  persists  in  not  giving  the 
King  of  Prussia  the  reparation1  which  he  requires,  and  he  will 
more  likely  employ  his  army  to  enforce  it.  In  the  mean  time  the 
internal  violence  in  the  Republic  increases,  and  makes  it  difficult 
to  judge  what  is  likely  to  be  the  issue.  Possibly  till  the  personal 
reparation  to  the  King  of  Prussia  is  adjusted,  no  effectual  step  can 
be  taken  towards  the  general  settlement  of  the  disputes.  But  as 
he  is  now  fully  disposed  to  co-operate  in  effecting  such  a  settlement 
on  terms  perfectly  conformable  to  our  wishes,  and  as  the  increasing- 
embarrassment  in  France  (from  the  state  of  her  finances,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Parliament  to  the  proposed  taxes)  renders  her 
open  interference  more  and  more  difficult,  there  seems  reason  on 
the  whole  to  hope  for  a  favourable  termination  of  the  business. 
Every  degree  of  precaution  on  our  part  is  however  still  necessary. 
The  orders  from  the  Secretary  at  War  for  sending  a  regiment 
to  Bombay,  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter,  are  sent  by 

1  For  the  arrest  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  they  encountered  was  at  Amsterdam,  which 

of  Orange,    at   Schonhoven.       He    sent   an  was  very  soon  obliged  to  submit.     The  Prince 

army   of  30,000  men,   under  the  Duke  of  of  Orange  was  restored  to  all  his  rights,  and 

Brunswick,  into  the  United  Provinces,  which  indeed  to  more  power  than  he  had  previously 

overran  the  whole  country  in  a  few  days,  enjoyed.      See   Lord    Malmesbury's   C'orres- 

with  scarcely  any  loss.     The  only  opposition  pondence. 
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this   conveyance.     We   are   extremely   anxious   for   their  speedy 
execution.  t  am>  &c>5 

W.  Pitt. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  March  3, 1788. 

.  .  .  You  will  receive  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
the  Board,  the  draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  giving  tin's 
Government  more  extensive  powers  to  enforce  good  order  in  the 
police  l  of  this  city.  As  the  credit  of  your  Government  and  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  justice  call  loudly  for  the  measure,  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  be  inclined  to  give  it  your  utmost 
support  and  assistance,  and  it  will  no  doubt  give  you  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  the  principles  of  those  propositions  have  been  examined 
and  discussed  with  great  deliberation  at  several  meetings  of  the 
Members  of  Government  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  that  in  the  adjustment  of  every  point,  there  was 
the  most  perfect  unanimity.  j  am  &C- 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  March  6,  1788. 

The  conduct  of  administration  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Holland,  must  be  applauded  by  every  man  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Britain. 

It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  see,  that  instead  of  going  to 
France  with  representations  and  complaints,  you  began  by  speaking 
a  manly  language  to  the  Dutch,  and  forced  the  French  Court  to 
commence  the  negotiation  upon  that  subject  by  making  advances 
to  you. 

The  absolute  ascendancy  in  Holland  is  so  important  an  object 
to  France,  and  it  is  so  necessary  for  our  interest  to  prevent  her 
obtaining  it,  that  I  conceive  nothing  but  her  poverty  and  intestine 
divisions  can  possibly  prevent  a  war. 

I  see  however  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  political  state  of 
Europe  is  much  changed  in  our  favour,  since  I  had  a  commission  in 
the  diplomatic  line  in  1785,  and  I  think  that  upon  the  whole  you 

1  This  was  the  first  step  towards  carrying  out  the  reforms  in  the  police  system,  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  afterwards  eilected. 
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will  be  of  opinion,  that  things  in  this  country  bear  as  favourable  an 
appearance  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  northern  powers 
of  Hindostan,  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  and  contemptible  state 
by  their  continual  dissensions,  fear  us  and  court  our  protection. 
The  Poonah  Marattas  invite  us  to  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  paying  for  them,  I 
could  obtain  a  body  of  cavalry  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  The 
reports  of  Tippoo's  intended  invasion,  have  put  Sir  A.  Campbell  in  a 
state  of  great  preparation  in  the  Carnatic,  and  by  sending  a 
regiment,  and  above  all  by  appointing  General  Medows  to  the 
Government,  you  have  not  only  removed  our  apprehensions  but 
have  made  us  respectable  at  Bombay.  In  case  of  a  war  I  think  it 
totally  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  how  we  should  be  assisted, 
because  I  feel  perfectly  confident  you  will  endeavour  to  proportion 
your  support,  to  the  European  force  that  is  likely  to  be  employed 
against  us.  I  anij  &c#j 

COENWALLIS. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  among  other  subjects 
wliich  had  been  discussed  between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  Go- 
vernment before  he  left  England,  was  the  position  of  the  King's 
and  Company's  European  troops.  One  long  paper  was  transmitted 
to  him  from  Sir  George  Yonge  in  April,  1786,  treating  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  armies,  as  a  matter  almost  determined 
upon,  unless  unforeseen  difficulties  should  arise,  but  leaving  the 
settlement  of  details  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  King's  troops  in 
India  consisted  at  that  time,  of  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  407 — and 
five  regiments  of  infantry,  5500  strong  (on  paper),  the  whole  of 
which  could  not  furnish  more  than  5000  effectives.  The  Company's 
European  troops  were  nominally  6000 — and  how  inefficient  they 
were,  may  be  gathered  from  several  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  des- 
patches. The  whole  force,  European  and  Native  was  estimated  at 
about  70,000,  exclusive  of  the  Native  troops  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

In  July  1787,  Sir  George  Yonge  wrote  again  at  much  greater 
length,  enclosing  two  papers.  One  was  a  copy  of  his  own  report  to 
the  King  both  on  the  augmentation  of  the  establishment  of  King's 
troops  to  15,000,  and  on  the  consolidation  of  all  the  European 
troops  into  one  service.  The  other,  contained  His  Majesty's  final 
decision  approving  of  the  plan,  and  directing  it  to  be  considered  in 
Cabinet.  The  measure  was  however  never  carried  into  execution. 
When  the  four  new  King's  regiments  were  sent  to  India,  the 
Company's  officers,  both  from    sepoy  and  European  corps,  were 
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allowed  to  enter  them  as  part  of  the  original  establishment,  but 
very  few  availed  themselves  of  tins  permission. 

During  his  homeward  passage  in  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote  a 
long  paper,  embodying  the  opinions  winch  after  eight  years'  expe- 
rience, he  had  formed  on  this  subject.  The  substance  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Duxdas. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  military  force  in  India  being  upon 
separate  establishments  are  obvious,  and  need  not  be  detailed. 

Assuming  therefore  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  consolidated 
into  one  body,  and  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty,  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered in  what  maimer  this  object  can  be  best  accomplished. 

Against  any  plan  to  effectuate  this,  considerable  difficulties 
must  be  expected  to  occur. 

First.  The  general  clamour  of  a  danger  to  arise  from  a  great 
additional  patronage  being  given  to  the  Crown. 

Secondly.  The  exertions  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  preserve  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  a 
patronage  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  connexions. 

Lastly.  The  injustice  which  from  thence  will  accrue  to  the 
officers  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  having  a  new  establishment  instituted  in  their 
room ;  and  it  will  with  considerable  force  be  contended, 
that  there  are  many  valuable  officers  among  them,  who, 
with  great  gallantry  and  exertions,  during  two  successive 
wars,  have  maintained  the  defence  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  sacrificed  to 
any  new  system  of  policy,  however  plausible  in  its 
statement. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  to  be  obviated,  by  admitting  the 
fact,  but  denying  the  conclusion.  It  is  true  there  will  be  more 
military  promotion  in  the  distribution  of  the  King,  but  if  those 
Indian  possessions  are  at  all  to  be  retained,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
large  European  force,  to  be  recruited  from  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  to  be  regulated  in  its  operations  by  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  general  strength  of  the 
empire.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  solecism  to  suppose  it 
can  be  with  propriety  placed  anywhere  but  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
executive  magistrate  of  the  stale.  And  as  to  danger  attending  the 
additional  patronage,  it  will  not  appear  very  formidable,  when  it  is 
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recollected  that  the  scene  of  its  operation  is  at  the  distance  of  India, 
and  in  a  climate,  where  scarce  any  rewards  can  compensate  the 
risks  to  be  run,  and  the  services  to  be  performed. 

The  second  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  acted  upon  as  a  secret 
motive  of  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  but  it  cannot  be  avowed  as  a  ground  of  public  opposi- 
tion. And  it  rests  on  pretensions  so  unfounded,  so  unpopular,  and 
so  corrupt,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  counteracting  any  effects  it 
may  produce. 

The  third  objection  would  be  irresistible  if  the  foundation  of  it 
could  not  be  removed.  It  occurs  clearly  to  me  that  it  can,  by 
means  undoubtedly  within  His  Majesty's  own  power,  and  which  if 
applied,  will  not  only  very  speedily  accomplish  the  ultimate  object 
hi  view,  but  do  it  in  a  manner  highly  grateful  to  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army ;  and  besides  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  object, 
they  will,  in  their  execution,  be  attended  with  other  collateral 
advantages,  both  of  popularity  and  public  utility. 

Viewing  the  state  of  India,  as  well  in  relation  to  its  own 
internal  defence,  as  with  a  view  of  acting  from  it  by  military 
operations  against  our  enemies  in  cases  of  disturbances  in  Europe, 
I  am  convinced  that  an  addition  of  at  least  four  or  five  thousand 
Europeans  to  the  present  establishment  in  India  is  highly  expe- 
dient, and  indeed  necessary  to  create  a  feeling  of  perfect  security. 
I  am  ready  to  detail  my  reasons :  for  the  present  I  assume  the 
proposition. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  military  force  of  India  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  make  immediate 
further  additions  to  the  Europe'an  strength  of  the  army,  without 
keeping  that  proposition  in  view  and  acting  upon  it. 

As  the  commencement  of  it,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  the  officers  of  the  two  old  regiments  now  in  India  should  be 
immediately  recalled,  and  new  corps  of  officers  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  to  command  those  regiments,  to  be  called  the  74th  and 
75th  regiments. 

These  officers  to  be  selected  partly  from  the  half-pay  list  of  the 
King's  army,  and  partly  from  the  supernumerary  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

If  this  measure  is  adopted,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  are 
in  my  opinion  undoubted.  In  the  first  place  it  will  lay  the  imme- 
diate foundation  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  armies  into  one. 

Secondly.  It  will  immediately  call  into  service  some  of  the  most 
meritorious  officers  of  both  establishments. 

Thirdly.  It  will    ease  the  half-pay  list  at  home,  and  sooner 
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relieve  the  revenues  of  India  from  the  burthens  which  retard  their 
progress  into  the  Exchequer  of  England,  where  they  all  ought 
ultimately  to  find  then  way. 

And  lastly.  It  will  remove  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
attainment  of  the  important  object,  which  this  paper  is  meant 
to  bring  under  consideration ;  for  it  will  gratify,  in  place  of 
injuring  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  officers.  It  will  promote  in 
place  of  hurting  their  interest.  To  obtain  rank  in  the  King's 
army  is  the  great  object  of  their  ambition.  They  feel  themselves, 
not  only  when  on  service,  but  when  they  return  to  this  country,  in 
a  state  of  degradation  from  the  want  of  it.  Being  conferred 
immediately  and  liberally  on  some  of  their  most  meritorious  officers, 
the  value  of  that  rank  will  become  more  enhanced,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  suggested,  will  undoubtedly  be  to  create 
a  universal  desire  in  the  Company's  European  officers  to  obtain  the 
same  pre-eminence.  The  addition  winch  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  European  army,  will  give  His  Majesty  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  gratifying  great  numbers,  by  the  appointment  of 
officers  in  the  same  manner  I  have  suggested  with,  regard  to  the 
two  old  regiments  now  in  India  ;  the  transition  is  then  easy,  to  adopt 
the  whole  European  army  in  India  as  the  army  of  the  King,  and  if 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  should  entertain  a 
disposition  to  resist  it,  the  unpopularity  of  the  resistance  in  their 
own  army  would  deter  them  from  the  attempt. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yoxge,  Bart.,  M.P. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SIR,  Calcutta,  March  7,  1788. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  private  letter  of  the  25th 
July,  and  your  secret  and  confidential  despatch  by  the  Kanger 
packet. 

I  have  expressed  my  doubts  to  Mr.  Dundas  of  the  success  of 
the  plan  for  the  consolidated  corps.  If  the  Company  had  only  a 
European  force  in  this  country,  nothing  could  be  more  easy.  But 
we  have  in  Bengal  only,  near  four  hundred  officers  serving  with 
the  native  troops ;  these  are,  in  general,  the  best  and  most  deserving 
officers  of  the  army,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  language, 
manners,  and  religious  customs  of  the  sepoys,  their  emoluments 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  officers  of  the  European  corps,  and  it 
is  the  reward  of  the  best  captains  and  subalterns  to  be  appointed  to 
sepoy  regiments. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  captain,   who  actually  has   the 
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command  of  a  sepoy  battalion,  or  who  is  likely  soon  to  be  promoted 
to  it,  will  choose  to  become  one  of  the  youngest  captains  in  a 
consolidated  regiment ;  and  indeed  I  should  think  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  persuade  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  or- an  old  Major  who  has 
served  in  and  is  well  seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  who  may  expect 
in  five  or  six  years  more  to  be  a  Colonel  with  an  income  of 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  remove  to  the 
bottom  of  the  long  list  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  King's 
service,  where,  without  interest  or  connexions,  he  could  not  expect 
to  get  a  regiment  in  twenty  years. 

I  have  promised  Mr.  Dundas  to  give  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  the  trial,  but  at  the  same  time  I  recommended  that  some 
of  the  King's  regiments  should  be  sent  to  India,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  increase  our  European  force,  before  you  can  hear  from 
us  how  the  plan  is  likely  to  succeed.  j  am  £c< 

CoiiNWALLLS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  March  10,  1788. 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated  3rd  February  containing 
an  account  of  your  late  conferences  and  communications  with  the 
Poonah  administration,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  prudence  with  which  you  stated  the  principles,  upon 
which  we  were  desirous  to  invite  them  to  a  friendly  connexion 
between  the  two  Governments. 

In  the  situation  in  which  political  affairs  then  stood,  and  even 
now,  in  as  far  as  we  have  received  regular  information,  you  will 
have  little  to  add  in  explanation  of  the  principal  points  which  have 
already  been  so  frequently  discussed  between  you  and  the  Maratta 
ministers,  after  you  have  communicated  the  substance  of  my 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  their  sending  a  vakeel  to  England, 
and  on  the  mode  of  opening  a  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  the 
Island  of  Salsette,  in  case  the  latter  point  shall  again  be  agitated 
by  them. 

I  am  however  in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  authentic 
accounts  of  some  late  occurences  in  Europe,  which  may  very 
possibly  lead  to  hostilities  with  France ;  for  I  find  that  the  French 
are  already  informed  that  the  Prussian  troops  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  have  entered  Holland,  and  that  warlike  preparations 
were  making  both  in  England  and  France. 

I  look  upon  a  rupture  with  Tippoo  as  a  certain  and  immediate 
consequence  of  a  war  with  France,  and  in  that  event  a  vigorous 
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co-operation  of  the  Marattas  would  certainly  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  interests  in  this  country. 

I  am  sensible  however,  from  the  caution  and  coldness  with 
which  they  have  treated  all  the  qualifications  that  we  have  offered, 
in  declining  to  accede  to  their  specific  propositions,  that  it  will 
require  great  delicacy  of  management  to  obtain  that  co-operation 
upon  terms  either  creditable  or  admissible  by  this  Government, 
and  in  particular  that  in  applying  for  it  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  betray  the  smallest  symptom  of  apprehension  for 
the  ultimate  event  of  the  expected  war. 

Our  declarations  of  political  principles  have  been  so  perfectly 
uniform,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  alteration  in  your 
public  language. 

Whilst  England  is  at  peace  in  Europe,  and  whilst  the  powers 
of  this  country  abstain  from  offering  injury  to  us  of  to  our  allies, 
this  Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  take  any  step  which  might  lead 
to  hostilities  with  any  of  our  neighbours.  But  a  war  with  France, 
or  a  rupture  with  Tippoo,  will  put  it  in  our  power  to  contract  such 
alliances  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  our  interests. 

Although  all  objections  may  be  in  that  manner  removed  against 
forming  a  close  connexion  with  the  Marattas,  yet  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Tippoo,  either  as  principal  or  as  an  ally  to  the 
French,  there  may  be  several  points  of  difficult  discussion,  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  the  alliance  for  our  mutual  assistance. 
You  will  therefore,  in  notifying  to  the  Minister  any  certain  accounts 
that  you  may  receive  of  Tippoo's  entering  into  hostilities  against  us 
either  as  an  ally  to  the  French  or  as  principal,  confine  yourself  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  simple  proposition  that  the  Marattas 
should  co-operate  with  us  in  the  war,  by  availing  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  to  recover  the  countries  that  they  have  lost  between 
the  Kistnah  and  Tumbuddra  ;  and  to  induce  the  Minister  to  take 
an  early  and  decided  part,  you  may  declare  that  we  will  engage  to 
attack  Tippoo  both  from  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  to  continue  the  war,  until  they  shall  obtain  possession  of  those 
countries,  or  such  compensation  for  them  as  they  shall  deem  satis- 
factory ;  provided  that  they  will  also  agree  on  their  part,  not  to 
make  peace  with  Tippoo  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
this  Government.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  also  give  him 
to  understand,  that  if,  without  stepping  forward  in  a  proper  time 
as  friends  with  effectual  assistance,  they  leave  us  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  of  the  war  with  our  own  forces  only,  they  may  probably  be 
disappointed  if  they  shall  then  expect  so  advantageous  stipulations 
for  the  Maratta  state. 
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The  above  would  probably  be  the  most  convenient  principle  of 
connexion  between  the  two  Governments,  for  the  mutual  diversions 
would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  both  parties,  and  arrangements 
for  a  junction  of  forces  or  partition  of  conquests  would  be  attended 
with  much  intricacy,  and  might  give  rise  to  many  disputes. 

It  is  however  of  so  much  real  importance  to  our  interests  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Marattas  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Tippoo,  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  above  proposition,  and 
insist  as  a  condition  for  acting,  that  their  army  destined  to  attack 
Tippoo's  northern  dominions  shall  be  joined  by  a  corps  of  our 
infantry  and  a  train  of  artillery,  we  will  not  only  consent  to  that 
stipulation,  but  even  agree  to  defray  the  expense  of  our  own 
troops,  rather  than  break  off  the  negotiation,  which  has  been 
already  stated  to  you  in  a  former  instruction. 

But  though  this  latitude  is  granted  to  you  to  prevent  the 
delay  at  critical  times  which  might  be  occasioned  by  references 
from  you  to  this  Government,  I  have  that  confidence  in  your 
prudence  and  discretion,  as  to  be  entirely  persuaded  that  you  will 
make  no  further  use  of  your  powers  than  shall  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  instruction. 

I  have  desired  Major  Palmer  to  state  to  you  in  the  most 
particular  manner,  the  substance  of  everything  that  passes  between 
him  and  Scindia,  and  indeed  it  will  be  highly  requisite  that  your 
mutual  communications  should  be  frequent  and  full  to  each  other, 
that  there  may  be  no  difference  in  your  public  language,  and  both 
Scindia  and  Nana  may  clearly  perceive  that  the  principle's  of  both 
your  instructions  are  exactly  the  same. 

From  Scindia's  expression  of  his  anxious  desire  to  be  the 
instrument  for  forming  a  closer  alliance  between  this  Government 
and  the  Maratta  state,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  reject  the 
chance  of  that  assistance,  which  his  influence  with  Nana  might 
afford  to  your  negotiations,  and  upon  tins  idea  I  replied  to  his 
proposals  in  general  terms,  without  authorizing  him  to  undertake 
any  specific  negotiation.  This  I  shall  leave  entirely  with  you, 
communicating  to  Major  Palmer  for  his  guidance  my  correspond- 
ence with  you,  and  availing  myself  of  Scindia's  disposition  and 
influence  as  auxiliary  only  to  your  negotiations.  If  Scindia  should, 
as  he  once  threw  out,  prosecute  his  intention  of  going  to  Poonah, 
in  that  case  Major  Palmer  will  most  probably  accompany  him,  and 
you  will  then  be  able  to  consult  with  liim  the  means  which  his  con- 
nexions with  Scindia  may  offer  to  him,  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  intentions  of  this  Government.  I  am   &c> 

COKNWALLIS. 
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Lord  Sydney  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  May,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Frognall,  Nov.  4,  1787. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  four  East  India  regiments,  from  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  composed,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of 
experienced  officers  of  your  own  acquaintance  who  will  command 
and  come  out  with  them.  I  trust  that  the  corps  in  general  of  the 
European  officers,  will  see  with  pleasure  the  prospect  which  opens 
to  them  for  getting  upon  a  more  desirable  footing. 

Our  Parliament,  which  was  to  have  met  on  the  15th,  is 
prorogued  to  the  27th.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  meet 
with  a  pretty  general  approbation  of  the  measures  of  the  summer. 
The  transactions  in  Holland1  are  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  your 
part  of  the  world  :  and  the  event  of  them  is  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  you.  The  country  in  general  approves  of  what  has  been  done  ; 
and  you  know  that,  from  the  political  opinions  in  which  you  and 
I  have  been  bred,  I  must  rejoice  to  see  such  an  unanimity  in  favour 
of  measures  which  tend  to  put  this  country  upon  its  proper  footing 
in  Europe. 

It  gives  me  great  pain  indeed  to  write  upon  so  melancholy  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  our  friend  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  winch  was  owing  to  Irish  hospitality,  violent  exercise,  and 
mismanagement  of  himself  during  his  illness.  His  loss  is  a  public 
one,  for  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected  in  Ireland,  and  his 
firm  and  judicious  government  has  improved  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  succeeds  him.  He  has  left  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,2  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,3  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  guardians  to  his  children  and  executors  of  his  will. 

Lord  Townshend  is  made  a  Marquis,  and  is  exceedingly  pleased 
with  Ins  promotion.  Poor  Lord  Leicester,4  who  has  been  anxious 
to  the  greatest  degree  that  his  father  should  get  this  promotion 
before  any  other  person,  is  now  as  miserable  as  possible  that  he  has 
chosen  his  own  name  for  his  new  title.  He  has  fretted  himself  ill 
with  his  vexation.  His  reasonings,  to  one  who  is  not  versed  in  Dug- 
dale  and  other  great  authors  on  heraldry,  are  totally  unintelligible. 

1  The  success  of  the  Stadtholder's  party-  4  George  Earl  of  Leicester,  so  created  v.p- 

2  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  b.  Aug.  1,  May  18,  17S4,  eldest  son  of  George,  1st 
1756,  d    Sept.  2,  1831.  Marquis  Townshend,  to  whose  title  he   suc- 

3  Henry,  5th  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  ;  ceeded  Sept,  14,  1807;  b.  April  18,  175.-., 
b.  Oct.  16,  1744,  d.  Oct.  11,  1803 ;  m.  Apri]  d. .  July  27,  1811;  m.  Dec.  27,  1777, 
2, 1766,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Admiral  the  Hon,  Charlotte,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Eton  Main- 
Edward  Bostawen,  son  of  Hugh,  1st  Viscount  waring,  Esq.,  of  Risby  Park. 

Falmouth. 
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I  am  truly  sorry  to  read  those  passages  of  your  letter  which 
relate  to  Sloper,  but  as  he  is  returned,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  pension  being  given 
to  his  Secretary.  At  least  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  undertake 
that  job,  or  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  it.  That  given  to  Sir 
George  Staunton  :  was  owing  to  the  high  favour  in  which  Iris  prin- 
cipal stood  at  that  time,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  job  indeed.  The 
Directors  are  not  pleased  with  the  four  regiments,2  though  they  did 
not  know  how  to  prevent  the  raising  them,  without  giving  offence  to 
their  own  officers.  I  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  suffer  their 
recruits  in  future  to  be  reviewed  by  an  officer  of  the  King's.  All 
my  family  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you. 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

Sydney. 


The  Duke  of  Dorset  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  May,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Paris,  Nov.  10,  1787. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
present  prospect  of  tranquillity  winch  seems  to  be  re-established  in 
Europe.  The  French  have  swallowed  the  pill  very  handsomely,  and 
from  their  present  internal  distress  and  embarrassment,  I  do  not 
think  they  will  for  some  time  have  leisure  to  form  any  prospects  to 
interrupt  us  in  any  part  of  our  possessions.  They  have  certainly  for 
a  long  time  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  towards  India,  but  I  trust, 
now  that  Holland  is  out  of  their  clutches,  their  views  in  that 
respect  will  be  given  up,  and  that  we  shall  under  your  auspices 
long  preserve  our  superiority.  The  augmentation,  of  European 
troops  which  you  have  required  will  alarm  them,  and  I  imagine 
they  will  immediately  increase  theirs  in  proportion.  You  will  know 
all  the  news  from  England  from  different  quarters.  Mr.  Pitt  has 
gained  himself  the  greatest  credit  and  honour  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions between  our  respective  Courts,  and  one  may  say  that  Old 
England  begins  to  rear  up  her  head  again:  In  short  nothing  can 
equal  the  distress  of  France  at  present :    it  is  thought  the  l'arlia- 


1  Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton,  Bart.,  so  went  to  China  in  1792.     His  pension  was 

created  Oct.  21,  1785;  b.  April  19,  1737,  500/.  a-year. 

d.  Jan.  14,  1801  ;  m.  July  22,  1771,  Jane,  2  The  Court  of  Directors  assented,  Oct.  17, 
dau.  of  Benjamin  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Melford.  to  this  addition  of  four  Regiments,  but,  Nov. 
His  "  principal"  was  Lord  Macartney,  whose  21,  began  to  complain  of  the  plan.  Their 
Secretary  he  had  been  during  his  Governor-  opposition,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  sub- 
ship  at  Madras,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards  sequent  despatches,  was  unavailing. 

VOL.  T.  Z 
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ment l  will  resist  every  loan  proposed  by  Government,  and  the 
nation  will  not  be  at  rest  till  the  Etats  Geueraux  are  assembled. 2 
There  seems  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  meddle  with 
the  Turkish  war,  though  the  French  are  trying  to  draw  off  the  Em- 
peror 3  from  sending  further  succours  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The 
politics  of  France  have  always  been  to  support  the  Turks,  as  their 
commerce  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  an  object  of  no  less  than 
sixty  millions  of  livres  Tournois.  j  am  &Ct 

Dorset. 

I  trust  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  His  Majesty  intends 
to  bestow  on  me  one  of  the  vacant  Garters. 


From  the  Secret  Committee  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  at 

Fort  William. 

[Secret.]     Received  May,  1788. 
MY  LORD,  East  India  House,  Nov.  3,  1787. 

.  .  .  This  letter  accompanies  a  convention  which  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Most  Christian  King, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  carrying  into  execution' the  13th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Versailles  upon  the  3rd 
of  September,  1783. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  it,  you  will  perceive  that  it  has  greatly 
curtailed  the  discussion  of  the  points  agitated  by  the  negociating 
parties  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  totally  omits  some  articles,  upon 
which  however,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  furnished  with 
our  sentiments  as  the  guide  of  your  conduct. 

In  the  first  place  we  think  it  necessary,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  precedent,  as  on  account  of  several  of  the  stipulations  recog- 
nized in  the  provisional  convention,  altogether  to  disavow  the 
authority  of  it  as  a  national  treaty.  In  so  far  as  you  have  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  agreements  contained  in  it,  we  do  not  desire  to 
invalidate  the  particular  acts  done  by  you,  but  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  it  as  an  instrument  to  be  resorted  to  as  evidence  of  any  right, 
on  occasion  of  any  future  discussions ;  and  we  direct,  that  if  dis- 
putes  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  occur,   in  which   any  of  the 

1  The  Parliament  did  refuse  assent  to  the  3  France  failed  in  her  attempt,  but  the 
loan,  and  the  edict  for  borrowing  450,000,000  Austrians  met  with  little  success  in  the 
livres  was  registered  in  a  Seance  Eoyale,  Turkish  war  till  1789.  Peace  was  con- 
Nov.  24,  1787.  eluded  in  1790,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 

2  The  Arret  de  Conseil  for  assembling  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Etats  Gcnc'raux  was  published  Aug.  8,  1788. 
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permanent  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  implicated,  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  them  must  be  left  to  the  Government  at  home ;  and  no 
regulations  upon  such  points  shall  be  settled  by  our  representatives 
in  India,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  tem- 
porary accommodation.  The  treaty  now  concluded,  and  herewith 
transmitted,  is  to  be  held  as  the  final  explanation  of  the  loth 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  is  to  be  acted  upon  as  the 
only  existing  instrument  for  that  purpose. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  directions  as  to  points  upon 
which  the  treaty  is  altogether  silent,  or  only  agrees  upon  a  general 
principle  of  conduct  without  detailing  the  execution  of  it. 

Under  this  description  we  particularly  allude  to  the  collection 
of  the  duties,  generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  Government 
Customs,  and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  French  nation 
either  within  or  without  the  limits  of  their  own  factories. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  those  points,  we  have  not  agreed  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  the  present  treaty,  because  we  hold  our  right 
to  collect  those  duties  to  be  indisputable,  and  we  hold  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  exact  them,  either  now  or  at  any  future  period,  if 
either  sound  policy  or  the  exigency  of  our  affairs  shall  suggest  to 
us  the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  those  Customs  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  But  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  have 
come  to  a  resolution,  and  hereby  direct  you  to  desist  from  levying 
the  Government  Customs.  We  are  sensible  that  by  adopting  tins 
resolution  as  a  general  measure,  we  depart  from  an  advantage  we 
might  have  secured  to  the  commerce  of  our  own  subjects,  whether 
native  or  European,  by  relieving  it  from  tins  burthen,  and  retaining 
it  as  a  burthen  upon  the  trade  of  other  nations ;  but  we  shall 
consider  this  sacrifice  as  comparatively  an  inconsiderable  one,  if 
it  facilitates,  as  it  must  do,  the  general  intercourse  of  commerce, 
and  proves  to  other  nations  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  afford  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  trade  in  our  Indian  possessions  upon  the 
most  extensive  and  liberal  footing.  Having  come  to  this  resolution 
of  abolishing  the  Government  Customs,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to 
treat  upon  any  of  those  various  articles  respecting  the  security 
and  collection  of  those  duties,  winch  were  the  subject  of  so  much 
negociation  at  Mauritius.  If,  at  any  future  period,  we  shall  think 
proper  to  recur  to  the  exaction  of  those  duties,  the  system  of 
regulations  proposed  by  your  own  Government  in  1784,  from 
which  many  of  the  articles  of  the  Provisional  Treaty  do  not 
materially  differ,  may  be  resorted  to,  and  appear  effectual  for  their 
object. 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  the  order  for  not  exacting 

z  2 
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the  payment  of  Government  Customs,  extends  to  those  at  Madras 
as  well  as  Bengal ;  but  that  neither  at  the  one  place  nor  the  other, 
do  we  mean  to  impede  the  landholder  or  others  in  our  territories, 
in  the  exaction  of  any  local  duties  payable  to  them ;  but  our 
orders  must  be  construed  to  refer  only  to  those  duties  actually 
levied  by  ourselves. 

Upon  perusal  of  the  treaty,  you  will  perceive  the  French  are 
secured  in  the  settlement  of  Chandernagore  and  the  five  subordinate 
factories  of  Dacca,  Patna,  Cossimbusar,  Ballasore,  and  that  esta- 
blished in  lieu  of  Jugden ;  and  when  we,  on  any  occasion,  treat 
of  the  rights  of  factories  as  belonging  to  the  French  nation,  we 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  those  national  factories,  and 
not  to  those  houses  of  commerce  or  residencies  of  agents,  which  the 
interests  of  the  French  commerce  may  require  to  be  placed  in 
different  parts  of  our  provinces.  And  you  will  further  observe  by 
a  perusal  of  the  treaty,  that  we  have  become  bouud  to  secure  to 
the  subjects  of  France  an  exact  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  all  matters  concerning  their  persons  or  properties,  or  the 
carrying  on  of  their  trade,  in  the  same  manner  and  as  effectually 
as  to  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty. 

In  virtue  of  those  provisions  it  is  become  our  duty  by  treaty, 
as  much  as  it  hath  ever  been  our  inclination,  to  give  a  fair  and 
unequivocal  execution  to  tin's  principle ;  and  it  is  our  positive  order 
that  you  do  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  subjects  of  France 
shall  receive  the  same  protection  to  their  commerce  and  the  same 
impartial  distribution  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  their  con- 
tracts, that  any  British  subject  possesses  in  prosecution  of  similar 
interests. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  the  French  factories,  the  question  is  not  attended  with 
any  difficulty,  for  we  have  no  objection  to  their  exercising  either 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  persons,  native  or  European, 
resident  within  their  factories,  and  on  account  of  transactions 
originating  within  their  factories.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  a 
concession  of  more  than  what  was  allowed  to  European  factories 
by  the  ancient  usage  of  the  country  Government.  For  although 
they  allowed  them  to  settle  differences  arising  between  their  own 
European  subjects,  the  authority  of  the  Nizamut  always  interposed 
to  protect  their  own  natives,  though  resident  within  a  European 
factory,  against  the  outrages  of  Europeans ;  but  we  see  no  danger 
in  the  admission  of  the  principle  to  the  extent  we  have  con- 
ceded,— for  if  the  natives  of  India  choose  to  adopt  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French,  by  becoming  permanent  residents  within  their 
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factories,  we  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
principle  of  Government,  that  they  should  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  Europeans  (the 
subjects  of  France)  resident  witlrin  those  factories.  You  will 
observe  that  in  the  principle  just  admitted,  we  must  be  accurately 
understood  to  refer  only  to  permanent  and  not  to  occasional 
residence  of  natives,  and  to  mean  literally,  transactions  originating 
within  the  limits  of  the  factory ;  for  if  any  of  the  residents  within 
a  French  factory  shall  be  engaged  in  transactions  without  those 
limits,  upon  which  there  arises  any  exercise  of  either  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  they  must  be  considered  with  regard  to  these, 
in  the  same  predicament  as  British  subjects  resident  within  our 
provinces,  and  be  amenable  to  the  established  judicature  of  the 
country,  agreeable  to  the  directions  we  are  now  to  give. 

No  notice  is  to  be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  of  the  right  of 
visiting  ships  in  Bengal.  We  hold  this  right  to  be  so  indisputable, 
that  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty. 
The  order  above  stated  for  the  abolition  of  the  Government 
Customs,  will  of  course  render  the  occasions  much  less  frequent, 
and  it  is  our  intention  that  it  should  in  no  case  be  made  use  of, 
but  where  there  appears  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  improper 
practices,  and  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
being  ever  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vexation. 

We  have,  &c. 


The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

HONOURABLE  SlRS,  Fort  William,  June  5,  1788. 

.  .  .  The  remonstrances  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
creditors  of  his  Highness  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  have  occasioned 
a  reference  to  us  from  the  President  in  Council  at  Fort  St.  George, 
with  an  application  to  consult  His  Majesty's  judges  upon  some 
doubts  which  had  arisen,  regarding  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  creditors. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nabob  in  June,  1787,  gave  rise 
to  these  doubts,  as  by  that,  the  contribution  of  his  Highness  for  the 
military  peace  establishment  for  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic,  had 
been  increased  from  four  to  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  per  annum,  under 
the  stipulation  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  1785,  that  if  any 
deficiency  should  take  place  in  the  sums  payable  by  the  Nabob, 
it  should  be  deducted  from  the  creditors'  proportion,  and  not  from 
the  Company's.     The  creditors,  conceiving  their  rights  and  pro- 
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perty  affected,  remonstrated  with  great  intemperance,  and  claimed 
the  full  payment  of  the  proportion  of  the  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas 
stipulated  in  their  favour,  whether  the  Company  were  paid  or  not ; 
and  supported  their  pretensions  principally  upon  the  grounds  of 
your  orders,  and  upon  the  agreement  of  1785,  which  they  deemed 
binding  and  conclusive. 

From  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  you  will  learn  the 
particulars,  winch  will  also  be  hereafter  communicated  to  you  by 
us.  We  shall  only  therefore  at  this  time,  explain  to  you  our 
resolution. 

Before  we  acceded  to  the  application  to  solicit  the  opinions  of 
His  Majesty's  Judges,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  consider  the 
questions  proposed  to  be  referred  to  them,  ourselves ;  and  having 
formed  our  opinions  upon  the  whole,  free  from  any  doubt,  we 
determined  against  any  application  to  the  Judges,  on  the  principle 
that  there  could  be  no  obligation  upon  us  to  solicit  advice,  where 
we  ourselves  entertained  no  doubts. 

With  respect  to  the  question  agitated,  our  determination  is 
expressed  in  the  following  summary  of  the  reasoning  adopted. 

That  the  Act  of  Parliament,  when  it  directed  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  demands  of  the  creditors,  made 
it  subservient  to  the  rights  of  the  Company ;  that  the  rights  of 
the  Company  are  primarily  and  necessarily  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  their  territories  ;  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  although 
they  connected  the  stipulation  for  the  creditors  with  the  arrange- 
ment prescribed  for  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic,  consider  the  latter 
as  the  primary  obligation,  to  which  in  cases  of  necessity  all  others 
must  give  way  ;  that  the  agreement  and  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Nabob,  must  be  deemed  one  instrument  only,  of  which  the  former  is 
the  commencement  and  the  latter  the  conclusion ;  that  the  treaty 
entered  into,  is  conformable  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Act  and  to 
the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  it  has  been  formed 
upon  fair  and  equitable  principles,  whether  considered  relatively 
to  the  contracting  parties,  or  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Nabob ;  and  upon  these  grounds  we  deemed  ourselves  authorized 
to  reject  the  exclusive  claims  advanced  by  the  creditors,  and 
refused  to  resign  what  by  law,  equity,  and  propriety  we  considered 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  Company, — or  in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  the 
funds  granted  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  creditors. 

We  have  however  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  funds  of  the 
Nabob  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands  upon  him  ;  that  his 
interests   have   been    consulted   in   the   arrangement  of   1787,  is 
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evident.  The  whole  defence  of  the  Carnatic  now  falls  upon 
the  Company,  and  the  Nabob's  proportion  of  the  general  con- 
tribution, amounts  to  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  only,  instead  of  eighteen 
lacs,  the  annual  amount  of  Ins  military  expenses  before  the  last 
war. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  committee  of  creditors  appeared  to  us 
highly  intemperate,  and  disrespectful  to  the  Government  under 
winch  they  served,  calculated  to  destroy  the  subordination  of  the 
service,  throw  a  contempt  upon  the  Government,  and  embarrass 
its  operations,  wTe  have  not  hesitated  to  express  our  thorough 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct,  and  to  recommend  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort  St.  George,  to  remove  from  their  stations  those 
servants  who  had  joined  in  the  measures  which  we  thought  so  cen- 
surable, submitting  then  conduct  to  your  particular  notice. 

We  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS,  &C. 
Minute  of  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Fort  William,  June  16,  1788. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  having  taken  into  his 
most  serious  consideration  the  communications  which  have  been 
received  from  Sir  Arch.  Campbell,  Hydrabad,  and  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  now  records  his  sentiments  upon  them,  as  preparatory  to 
the  final  resolutions  to  be  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  Guntoor 
Circars,  and  to  the  instructions  necessary  to  be  sent  to  Captain 
Kennaway.1 

The  material  difference  in  the  political  situation  of  affairs 
between  the  present  period  and  the  last  year,  when  the  claim  of 
the  surrender  of  Guntoor  was  under  discussion,  has  been  already 
adverted  to.  The  pacification  established  in  Europe  between  the 
Courts  of  England  and  Versailles,  has  removed  the  principal  ground 
of  apprehension  formerly  entertained,  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  with  Tippoo  and  the  Nizam,  and  of  their  interference 
with  a  view  to  promote  or  assist  hostilities. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  views  and  situation  of  the  different 
Powers  of  Hindostan  is  also  more  perfect  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
intermediate  time  which  has  elapsed,  has  afforded  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  improving  our  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Maratta  State, 

1  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Esq.,  M.P.      He    was    afterwards    Aide-de- 
Bart.,  so  created  Feb.  25,  1791  ;  b.  March  6,  camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  one  of  his 
1758,  d.  Jan.  1,  1836;   m.  Feb.  18,  1797,  most  confidential  agents. 
Charlotte,  dau,  and  coheir  of  James  Amyatt, 
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and  of  putting  our  forces  and  preparations  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
on  the  most  respectable  footing.  The  principle  which  connects  the 
interests  of  the  Company  at  their  different  Presidencies  is  now 
better  established,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  different  States 
of  Hindostan,  that  the  whole  are  regulated  by  one  rule  of  unanimity 
and  co-operation.  In  addition  to  winch,  the  Board  have  certain 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  very  large  reinforcements  from  Europe 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

With  respect  to  Tippoo,  the  Board  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  is  either  better  prepared,  or  more  inclined  to  hostilities  now, 
than  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  Every  movement  of  a 
formidable  power,  naturally  creates  alarm  in  those  whose  situation 
exposes  them  to  danger  from  it.  And  it  is  upon  this  principle  alone, 
that  the  apprehensions  suggested  in  the  correspondence  now  under 
consideration,  particularly  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  must  be 
accounted  for.  In  tracing  the  various  intelligence  progressively 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  dates,  the  alarms  at  first  entertained 
and  then  augmented,  appear  to  have  gradually  subsided.  If  the 
intelligence  of  Zhn-ul-Aldien,1  communicated  through  Mr.  Malet, 
can  be  depended  upon,  it  admits  of  one  general  conclusion,  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  the  Board  at  present, — that  the  discontent  pre- 
vailing among  the  principal  officers  of  Tippoo's  army  is  general  and 
deeply  rooted  ;  and  this  conclusion  seems  warranted  and  confirmed 
by  other  intelligence  of  a  more  general  nature. 

The  Nizam  is  certainly  ill-prepared  for  war,  and  by  disposition 
adverse  to  it ;  and  though  he  might  possibly  have  been  induced  at  a 
former  period,  from  the  active  zeal  of  French  negociators  and  the 
encouragement  of  Tippoo,  to  try  the  chance  of  it  rather  than  part 
with  the  Guntoor  in  perpetuity,  the  present  circumstances  render 
such  an  idea  very  improbable.  The  establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe  must  have  convinced  him  that  no  assistance  can  be  now 
derived  from  the  French,  and  the  expectations  which  they  probably 
led  him  to  entertain,  can  no  longer  have  any  weight  with  him. 

The  accounts  of  his  connexion  with  Tippoo,  appear  to  rest  uj^on 
a  very-  uncertain  foundation,  and  whatever  advances  he  may  have 
made,  have  more  probably  been  suggested  by  the  fears  of  that 
prince,  than  by  any  desire  of  establislring  a  close  alliance  with  him. 
The  interposition  of  the  French  between  these  two  princes  and  an 
assurance  of  their  active  support,  might  have  produced  a  connexion 

1  Zim  ul  Aldien,  or  more  properly,  Zain-  to  Shah  Alem  in  1782.     Mirza  Shuffee  Khan 

ol-Abu-din,  gave  important  information  to  was  murdered  by  Afrasian  Khan  in  1783, 

tin'    English.       lie    was    brother    of   Mirza  ami  was  in  his  turn  murdered  next  year  by 

Shuffee  Khan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Zain-ul-Abu-din. 
the  Mogul  chiefs,  who  was    Prime  .Minister 
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hostile  to  the  English  interests  ;  but  without  some  such  encouraging 
motive,  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Nizam  will  not 
hazard  the  loss  of  the  friendship  and  support  of  his  old  allies  the 
Marattas,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  the 
infallible  consequence  of  Iris  forming  an  alliance  with  Tippoo. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  to  the  Board,  by  the  information 
lately  laid  before  them,  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Nizam 
and  Tippoo,  and  which,  if  just,  can  have  no  weight  in  altering  or 
rescinding  their  late  resolutions. 

The  state  of  the  Nizam  Government,  as  far  as  we  can  collect 
from  the  intelligence  transmitted,  appears  to  be  disordered,  and  his 
late  demand  upon  the  Jaigheerdan  to  have  created  much  discontent. 

The  recovery  of  the  Guntoor,  can  in  reason  afford  no  pretence 
for  the  interference  of  Tippoo.  If  prepared  for  a  war  and  de- 
termined upon  it,  he  will  never  want  a  pretext  nor  will  he  wait  for 
it.  His  conduct  towards  the  Marattas  since  his  pacification  with 
them,  has  afforded  them  great  disgust  and  discontent,  and  it  is  a 
very  improbable  supposition,  that  under  such  circumstances,  and 
deprived  of  all  expectations  of  assistance  from  the  French,  he  will 
be  induced,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Nizam's  co-operation  alone, 
to  attack  our  territories  at  a  time  when  they  are  so  well  defended. 
He  must  naturally  conclude  that  the  Marattas  would  seize  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  his  being  involved  in  a  contest  with 
us,  to  revenge  the  insults  which  he  has  offered  to  them  since  the 
last  war.  Neither  are  the  military  preparations  of  Tippoo,  as  far 
as  Ave  can  judge,  in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  an  enterprise  of  tins 
magnitude. 

The  arguments  urged  against  the  assertion  of  our  claim  to  the 
Guntoor  Circar  are  founded  upon  possibilities  alone,  which  must 
exist  at  all  periods.  To  admit  these  arguments  in  objection  to  the 
execution  of  the  measure  under  the  existing  favourable  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  renounce  our  rights  for  ever. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  decided  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
Guntoor ;  and  the  Board,  being  convinced  that  no  period  can  occur 
in  which  this  claim  can  be  asserted  with  less  risk  to  the  interests  of 
the  Company  than  at  present,  do  not  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  suspend  that  determination.  It  is  only  incumbent  upon  them 
in  the  execution  of  the  measure,  to  act  with  caution  and  mode- 
ration. 

Kesolved,  therefore,  that  the  following  additional  instructions 
be  communicated  to  Captain  Kennaway  to  the  completion  of  the 
object  of  his  negotiation.1 

1  See  Appendix. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 

Sir,  Calcutta,  June  18,  1788. 

I  have  received  your  letters  dated  26th  April,  5th  and  12th 
May. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  he  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  some 
parts  of  the  information  conveyed  to  you  by  Ziin-al-Abadieng,  of 
which  a  copy  was  enclosed  in  your  first  letter,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  own  account  of  his  transactions  bears  considerable  marks 
of  industry  and  ingenuity.  But  I  approve  entirely  of  your  answer 
to  him,  and  you  will  please  to  repeat  that  he  is  to  contract  no 
engagements  in  our  name,  nor  to  enter  into  intrigues  with  any  of 
the  chiefs  under  Tippoo's  authority ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plicitly state  to  him,  that  useful  observations  on  the  forces  and 
government  and  the  characters  of  the  principal  people  belonging 
to  Tippoo,  with  as  much  authentic  information  as  possible  of  liis 
designs  and  of  the  movements  of  his  troops,  are  at  present  the  only 
services  that  will  be  expected  from  him. 

I  have  said  in  former  letters,  that,  provided  he  gives  you  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  his  zeal  and  attachment,  I  have  no  objection, 
not  only  to  your  affording  him  a  moderate  pecuniary  assistance  at 
present,  but  even  to  your  giving  him  an  assurance  of  the  friendly 
disposition  and  protection  of  this  Government.     .     .     . 

From  the  assurances  that  I  have  received  from  Major  Palmer, 
of  Scindia's  having  uniformly  comprehended  with  great  correct- 
ness the  nature  of  our  present  policy  and  the  general  tendency 
of  our  propositions  to  the  Marattas,  and  from  the  late  vague  mes- 
sage transmitted  to  you  from  the  Minister  upon  the  pretext  of 
the  arrival  of  a  vakeel  from  the  Nizam,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded 
that  Nana  has  designedly  misrepresented  Scindia's  communications 
to  him  of  the  substance  of  his  conferences  with  Major  Palmer,  with 
a  view  to  discover,  in  Ins  discussions  with  you,  whether  you  pos- 
sessed power  to  contract  engagements  more  conformable  to  his 
wishes  than  those  which  you  had  proposed. 

This  style  of  conduct  proceeds  evidently  from  the  natural  pro- 
pensity to  duplicity  in  the  Brahmin  administration  which  you  have 
so  often  described ;  but,  instead  of  following  their  example,  it  will 
be  most  becoming  on  our  part,  without  any  appearance  of  anger  or 
resentment  for  what  has  passed,  to  continue  to  act  with  our  usual 
openness  and  candour. 

It  is  however  of  importance  for  our  reputation  as  well  as  satis- 
faction, that  your  explanations,  assisted  by  Scindia's  and  his 
vakeel's   statements  of  the  nature  of  his   conferences  with  Major 
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Palmer,  should  remove  every  pretext  from  the  Minister,  to  express 
a  doubt  of  the  consistency  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  have 
negotiated  with  the  different  Maratta  chiefs,  or  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  general  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Maratta  State.  But  as 
I  begin  to  apprehend  that  by  continuing  to  press  him  for  a  return 
to  those  voluntary  offers  of  assistance  which  we  formerly  made,  we 
may  create  in  minds  so  prone  to  distrust,  suspicions  either  that  we 
are  conscious  of  some  internal  weakness,  or  that  our  European 
differences  are  not  completely  settled,  I  should  at  present  be  con- 
tent with  the  above  acknowledgment. 

You  will  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  to  hold  a  confe- 
rence of  this  tendency  with  Nana,  and  whilst  you  will  be  at  pains 
to  conduct  it  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  complacency,  you 
may  say  that  you  observe  from  the  general  tenour  of  my  letters, 
that,  as  our  conditional  offer  of  assistance  proceeded  from  an  un- 
affected friendly  concern  in  tins  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Marattas,  I  certainly  did  entertain  hopes  that  they  would  not  have 
been  backward  in  giving  proofs  of  a  similar  cordiality ;  but  that 
having  experienced  so  many  scruples  and  delays  on  their  part,  I  am 
unwilling  to  importune  them  with  further  solicitations,  and  that  you 
are  therefore  instructed  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  cultivate 
the  harmony  and  general  good  understanding  which  subsists  between 
the  two  Governments,  but,  instead  of  repeating  applications  that 
have  hitherto  proved  so  fruitless,  to  wait  with  patience  until  from 
their  own  feelings  and  the  suggestions  of  their  good  sense,  they  shall 
see  the  liberality  and  propriety  of  acceding  to  our  propositions. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  without  great  caution  in  the 
choice  of  your  expressions,  it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  the  above 
sentiments  to  Nana,  without  creating  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  either 
of  our  friendship  having  cooled,  or  of  our  political  system  and  views 
being  totally  changed. 

You  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  withhold  the  declaration  of  our 
intention,  if  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  above  consequences 
from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  to  desist  from  pressing  the 
Minister  with  further  solicitations,  and  leave  it  entirely  with  himself 
to  revive  the  negotiation  if  he  thinks  proper. 

You  may,  however,  take  some  favourable  occasion  to  remind  him, 
that  although  it  is  the  general  system  of  this  Government  to  live 
in  peace,  if  possible,  with  all  our  neighbours  in  India,  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  preserve  our  armies  and  finances  in  constant  readiness 
to  resent  injuries  or  provocations  that  may  be  wantonly  offered  by 
our  enemies,  or  to  give  every  protection  or  assistance  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  by  our  friends. 
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Upon  the  footing  on  which  the  present  Instruction  will  place 
you  with  the  Poonah  administration,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
cultivate  a  close  connexion  or  to  act  in  concert  with  Scindia's 
vakeel,  except  in  giving  the  necessary  explanations  of  the  con- 
formity of  Major  Palmer's  propositions  with  those  that  you  made 
about  the  same  time  to  Nana.  But  you  will  take  every  opportunity 
to  express  great  attention  to  the  vakeel,  and  a  warm  concern  for 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  Ins  master.     .     .     . 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Major-General  Grenville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  No.  17,  Sackvffle  Street,  Dec.  20,  1787. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  have  but  too  much  reason  to  accuse 
me  of  being  a  bad  correspondent,  but  having  been  for  these  last 
three  months  in  the  country,  I  have  had  little  or  no  news  to  com- 
municate to  you  since  our  arrival  here  in  the  month  of  August. 
As  I  do  not  know  into  what  hands  this  letter  may  possibly,  fall,  in 
the  long  journey  it  has  to  make,  I  cannot  venture  to  give  you  so 
full  an  account  of  our 1  proceedings  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  I 
could  wish  to  do,  though  I  am  afraid  there  are  certain  parts  of  our 
conduct  which  would  by  no  means  meet  with  your  approbation. 

We  are  totally  guided  by ,2  and  thoroughly  initiated  into  all 

the  extravagances  and  debaucheries  of  this  most  virtuous  metropolis. 
Our  visits  to  Windsor  are  less  frequent,  and  I  am  afraid  will  at  last 
be  totally  given  up.  I  flatter  myself  still,  however,  with  the  hopes 
that  when  the  first  burst  is  passed,  some  little  reflection  will  come 
to  our  assistance,  and  we  shall  perceive  before  it  is  too  late,  that  we 
are  losing  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  throwing  away 
the  finest  game  that  ever  man  had  presented  to  him.  If  the 
Dutch  affairs  had  not  been  terminated  so  gloriously  for  this  country, 
and  a  war  had  taken  place,  His  Royal  Highness  would  most  likely 
have  employed  Ins  talent  and  constitution  to  more  noble  purposes. 
He  has  asked  the  King's  leave  to  make  a  campaign  with  the  Rus- 
sian army,  in  case  the  war  should  go  on  with  the  Turks.  I  under- 
stand however,  that  the  King  has  given  him  a  flat  refusal,  alleging 
that  he  could  gain  but  little  knowledge  in  his  profession  from  the 
manoeuvres  and  discipline  of  a  Russian  army,  from  the  method  they 

1  The  Duke  of  York.  *  The  Prince  of  Wales.     Blank  in  orig. 
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are  obliged  to  adopt  in  fighting  the  Turks  ;  and  that  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  thought,  from  his  situation  in  this  country,  that  England 
took  a  pretty  strong  part  in  favour  of  the  side  on  which  his  Royal 
Highness  fought.  The  Duke  however,  proposes  to  return  to  the 
charge,  but  I  believe  without  any  great  prospect  of  success.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  unanimity  which  prevails  at  present  in  this 
country,  and  the  approbation  which  all  parties  seem  to  give  to  the 
measures  which  Ministry  have  pursued  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
Dutch  business ;  the  great  good  luck  which  attended  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  in  his  military  operations  against  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
would  surprise  you  if  you  was  to  see  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  which  nothing  but  their  bad  conduct  and  the 
confusion  which  reigned  amongst  them,  of  which  the  Duke  took 
immediate  advantage,  could  possibly  have  surmounted ;  as  he  had 
no  train  of  artillery  with  him  to  force  the  strong  passes  upon  the 
dikes,  and  the  several  very  strong  fortified  places,  winch  they  were 
so  good  as  to  abandon  without  making  the  smallest  resistance,  and 
without  any  reason  for  so  doing.  In  short,  my  dear  Lord,  by  the 
measures  taken  here  and  by  our  well-timed  armament,1  we  have 
saved  Holland  to  this  country,  and  have  extricated  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  France,  and  all  this  at  the  trifling  expense  of  beneath 
•i00,000£.     How  glorious  for  our  young  Minister ! 

The  ruinous  state  of  the  French  finances,  and  the  distraction 
which  reigns  amongst  all  classes  of  men  in  that  kingdom,  seems  to 
insure  us  a  much  longer  respite  from  war  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  had.  ...  I  look  with  great  impatience  to  the  expiration 
of  your  exile,  and  hope  to  see  you  return  in  good  health,  and  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  an  essential  service  to  your  country 
and  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  world.     .     .     . 

Believe  me,  &c, 

E.G. 

Right  Hox.  Hexry  Duxdas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  July  19,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  India  Office,  March  6,  1788. 

.  .  .  I  write  merely  to  mention  to  you,  that  we  have  got 
a  good  deal  of  faction  at  the  India  House.  The  handle  of  it  is  the 
four  regiments  going  to  India,  which  the  Directors  at  first  received 

1  A  secret  convention  was  signed  Oct.  2,  40  men-of-war,  and  some  preparations  were 

1787,  between  England  and  Prussia  for  the  made  towards  carrying  out  that  engagement, 

support  of  the   Stadtholder.      The   former  See    Malmesbury    Correspondence,    vol.   ii. 

Power   was   bound,  if  required,   to   furnish  p.  339. 
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with  thankfulness,  but  now  decline  by  a  small  majority  to  receive, 
because  of  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  officers,  and  the  cry 
thereby  created  has  made  a  considerable  impression.  It  is  without 
solid  foundation,  because  there  is  every  disposition  on  our  part  to  do 
them  justice,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  supercession  by 
the  King's  army  must  be  very  grating  to  them.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  we  have  waited  impatiently  for  your  Report  on  the  subject, 
because  we  think  it  will  be  favourable  to  the  Indian  officers  ;  and 
backed  by  your  authority,  who  are  yourself  high  in  the  King's 
service,  it  would  add  a  great  strength  to  our  opinions.  They  will 
probably  give  way  when  the  Act  passes ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  not  give  a  passage  to  the  King's  troops  on 
board  their  ships,  and  disputed  our  right  of  paying  them  when  in 
India.  This  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  Declaratory 
Bill,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  as  brought  in,  and  also  with  the 
amendments  made  in  the  Commons.  It  will  pass x  in  a  few  days.  We 
had  a  violent  debate  on  it  last  night,  winch  continued  till  eight  o'clock 
tins  morning,  and  we  shall  have  another  to-morrow  on  the  Report 
of  the  Bill  from  the  Committee.  I  take  it  for  granted  papers  and 
letters  will  be  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  inflame  your  army,  but 
their  good  sense  and  your  authority  will  disappoint  any  such  wicked 
views.  I  have  time  to  trouble  you  with  no  more,  but  will  write 
fully  by  the  next  ship.  Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July  24,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  CORNWALLIS,  Carlton  House,  March  12,  1788. 

Tho'  I  am  sensible  how  much  your  time  is  taken  up,  I  cannot 
help  troubling  you  with  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you.  Having  understood  that  the  India  Directors 
have  sent  a  species  of  order  to  have  young  Treves  removed  from 
his  present  situation  and  feeling  myself  much  interested  in  this 
young  man's  welfare,  I  cannot  help  1st  recalling  to  your  mmd  that 
I  took  the  liberty  some  time  ago,  of  recommending  him  particu- 
larly  to  your  protection,  and  only  hope  that  if  his  conduct  has  not 
been  improper  in  his  situation,  you  would  not  admit  of  his  being  an 
innocent  sufferer.     I  trust  to  your  goodness  in  forgiving  the  trouble 

1  This  Bill  was  warmly  opposed.     It  how-  Mr.    Dundas's    despatch,    March    26,    Lord 

ever    passed    the  Commons  March   14,    the  Lansdowne's  letter  of  April  5,  and  General 

Lords    the    19th,    and    received    the    lioyal  Grant's  of  April  6. 
Assent  by  commission   on    the    20th.      See 
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I  am  now  giving  you,  and  that  if  any  application  is  necessary  to  the 
subject  here  at  home,  you  will  he  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how 
I  am  to  make  it  myself,  or  else  I  must  trouble  you  once  more  in 
begging  you  to  make  it  yourself  for  me  and  in  my  name.  I  am 
ever  happy  in  any  opportunity  that  offers  itself  of  recalling  myself 
to  your  recollection  and  in  assuring  you  how  sincerely  I  remain 

Your  sincere  friend 

George  P. 

Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July  26,  1788.] 
MY  LORD,  London,  March  26,  1788. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  your  Lord- 
ship by  one  of  the  ships  of  the  last  year.  I  return  you  many 
thanks  for  the  attention  which  you  have  shown  to  my  recommenda- 
tions, and  especially  for  your  kindness  to  my  old  domestics,  who,  I 
hope,  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  their  fidelity  and 
attachment. 

I  hear  with  pleasure  from  all  quarters,  and  even  from  the 
disappointed,  testimonies  of  the  highest  approbation  bestowed  on 
your  Lordship's  administration,  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
meet  with  the  due  return  of  justice  and  gratitude  from  your 
country.  My  example  holds  out  no  encouragement  for  the  exertion 
of  a  zeal  beyond  the  bounds  of  prescribed  duty  ;  but  I  give  your 
Lordship  credit  for  a  mind  that  does  not  require  external  impulses ; 
and  I  do  yet  believe  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  national  honour 
subsisting  in  this  kingdom,  which  will  ultimately  prevail  against  all 
the  efforts  of  a  faction,  however  supported  by  powerful  combina- 
tions, respected  talents,  popular  influence,  or  the  baseness  of 
political  connivance.  I  do  not  apply  this  observation  to  my  own 
case,  which  is  submitted  (and  I  thank  God  for  it)  to  a  surer  test. 

I  have,  &c, 

Warren  Hastings. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Major  Palmer. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Aug.  16,  1788. 

.  .  .  I  approve  of  the  orders  which  you  have  given  to 
your  agent  at  Delhi,  and  have  at  present  no  further  instructions  to 
transmit  to  you  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  tlrink  that,  under  our  present  orders  from  the  Court  of 
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Directors,  and  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  should  be 
justified  by  the  late  violent  proceedings  of  Golamn  Kadir  Khan  in 
interfering  in  the  disturbances  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  nor  do  I  see 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  do  it,  either  by  motives  of  honour  or 
interest,  or  even  of  humanity. 

The  unfortunate  Shah  has  been  long  since  in  fact  deposed ; 
without  power,  money,  or  troops,  he  has  been  a  wretched  pageant 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  or  State  which  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  the  most  powerful  of  his  neighbours.  If  we  should  now  free  him 
from  Golaum  Kadir  Khan,  unless  we  could  give  him  an  army  and  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  payment  of  it,  he  would  immediately  again 
become  the  slave  and  perhaps  the  prisoner  of  some  other  tyrant. 

I  have  signified  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  late  Prince 
Jehaunder  Shah,1  that  they  may  remain  under  our  protection  at 
Benares  during  the  present  unhappy  situation  of  then  family. 

I  am,  &c, 

Coenwallis. 

Earl  Corxwallis  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 

SlR?  Calcutta,  Aug.  18,  1788. 

.  .  .  The  information  communicated  in  your  letter  dated 
the  28th  of  June,  could  not  fail  of  giving  me  the  most  cordial 
satisfaction. 

The  voluntary  offer  of  the  Poonah  administration  to  join  in  the 
war  against  Tippoo,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  forced  us  to 
a  rupture  by  committing  hostilities  against  our  ally  the  Eajah  of 
Travancore,  places  this  Government  on  as  advantageous  political 
ground  with  the  Peshwa  as  I  could  wish  or  expect;  and  I  think 
myself  bound  in  justice  to  you  to  declare,  that  I  am  entirely 
persuaded  that  the  prudence  and  good  sense  with  which  you  have 
conducted  your  various  conferences  with  the  ministers,  must  have 
greatly  contributed  to  dispose  them  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  usual  caution,  by  taking  a  step  so  decidedly  favourable  to  our 
public  honour  and  to  our  substantial  interests. 

You  will  have  seen  the  instructions  that  I  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
settlement  of  Tellicherry,  by  Tippoo's  tributary  the  Eajah  of 
Cherika.2  I  thought  it  proper  likewise  to  write  to  Tippoo  liimself 
upon  that  occasion  ;  and  I  considered  it  necessary  for  the  dignity  of 

1  Eldest  son  of  Shah  Alem.  to  seize  by  force  the  island  of  Darnapatam, 

2  A  petty  Hindoo  Prince  on  the  Malabar       which  belonged  to  the  settlement  of   Telli- 
eoast.     He  had  endeavoured,  in  March,  1786,       cherry;  d.  June  1788. 
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this  Government,  to  declare  to  him  in  explicit  terms,  that  although 
I  was  sincerely  desirous  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity  with  all 
our  neighbours  in  tin's  country,  I  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
determined  not  to  suffer  the  smallest  injury  or  insult  from  any 
power  whatever  to  the  Company's  territories  or  to  those  of  their 
allies,  to  pass  unresented. 

That  I  had  therefore  sent  orders  to  punish  the  Rajah  of 
Cherika,  and  that  as  the  Rajah  is  one  of  his  tributaries,  I  expected 
that  he  would  give  his  aid  to  chastise  him  for  this  act  of  temerity 
and  injustice. 

I  have  been  lately  informed  that  the  Rajah  died  suddenly  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it  probable  that  Tippoo  will 
venture  to  support  the  hostile  measure  in  which  the  Rajah  had  em- 
barked. But  should  he  be  rash  enough  to  force  us  into  a  war,  the 
Marattas  will  have  a  fan-  opportunity,  and  they  shall  have  every 
reasonable  encouragement,  to  act  in  concert  with  us  against  him  in 
the  manner  that  they  proposed,  whilst  they  believed  that  a  rupture 
had  become  unavoidable  by  his  attacking  the  possessions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore. 

The  instructions  already  in  your  possession,  will  be  sufficient  for 
your  guidance  in  all  preliminary  arrangements,  even  if  a  breach 
with  Tippoo  shall  actually  take  place.  As  no  European  power  could 
have  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  would  clearly 
be  the  aggressor,  we  should  have  no  real  occasion  to  express  much 
anxiety  about  the  co-operation  of  the  Marattas,  and  it  would  be  still 
less  necessary  to  submit  to  any  inconvenient  terms  as  the  price  of  it. 
Such  a  war  from  the  situation  of  our  respective  dominions, 
would  be  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that  it  would  require  some 
time,  and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  to  arrange  a  distinct  plan 
for  carrying  it  on. 

If  the  Marattas  should  agree  immediately  on  the  events  taking 
place,  to  declare  openly  against  Tippoo,  I  should  readily  enter  into 
engagements  not  to  make  peace  with  him  without  communication 
with  them,  nor  without  giving  their  interests  the  most  friendly 
consideration. 

In  communicating  this  declaration,  you  will  be  careful  not  to 
afford  any  grounds  for  a  construction,  that  we  will  bind  ourselves 
not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  Maratta  ministers, 
as  that  might  involve  us  in  a  continuation  of  the  war  beyond  what 
prudence  or  policy  might  warrant,  and  the  Marattas  would  without 
doubt  anxiously  avail  themselves  of  such  a  declaration,  to  persist  in 
demanding  and  procuring  the  full  restitution  of  all  that  Tippoo  or 
his  father  may  have  ever  taken  from  them.     .     .     . 

vol.  i.  2  a 
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It  will  be  proper  on  every  occasion  to  discourage  all  hopes  in 
the  Poonah  Ministers,  of  our  entering  into  any  negotiation  for  the 
surrender  of  Salsette  to  the  Peshwa,  until  they  are  inclined  to 
begin  as  a  preliminary,  with  an  offer  of  some  liberal  equivalent 
for  it. 

Should  any  opening  occur  in  any  future  transactions  amongst 
the  Maratta  Clriefs,  to  enable  them  to  make  propositions  in  the 
name  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  ceding  upon  certain  conditions  the 
district  of  Cuttack  to  the  Company,  I  should  be  very  ready  to  listen 
to  them  ;  and  as  that  district  is  much  more  valuable  than  Salsette, 
I  should  willingly  pay  in  ready  money  whatever  sum  might,  upon  a 
fair  investigation,  be  found  to  be  a  reasonable  value  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  possessions. 

The  value  of  Cuttack  to  the  Company,  would  principally  consist 
in  its  rendering  the  commimication  complete  between  Bengal  and 
our  dominions  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  but 
a  precarious  tenure  for  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  as  in  case  of  a  serious 
quarrel  arising  between  the  two  Governments,  we  could  wrest  it 
from  him  with  the  greatest  facility.     .     .     . 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Aug.  25,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  March  26,  1788. 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  lines  on  the  Gth  of  this  month,  relative 
to  the  Declaratory  Bill  then  dejjendiug :  since  that,  the  Bill  has 
passed  and  our  Indian  politics  are  again  at  rest.  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  not  the  case  for  more  than  two  months.  The  dispute  first 
began  among  the  Court  of  Directors,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
apprehensions  of  an  immediate  war.  While  that  was  in  depend- 
ence, they  were  exceedingly  happy  to  receive  the  four  regiments 
that  were  proffered  to  them,  and  likewise  felt,  or  appeared  to  feel, 
extremely  happy  in  the  gift  that  was  bestowed  on  their  officers,  by 
the  appointment  of  half  the  officers  from  their  army.  But  when 
the  prospect  of  war  was  over,  they  found  out  they  could  have 
raised  an  additional  European  force  without  the  aid  of  the  King 
or  any  King's  officers.  But  this  did  not  gam  credit  to  their 
opposition,  both  because  they  were  unable  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
supply  of  their  army,  and  because  their  recruiting  service  is  not  so 
popular  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  cry  upon  that  foundation. 
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They  were  however  more  successful  in  their  next  topic,  which  was 
the  hardship  brought  on  the  officers  of  their  army  by  so  great  an 
additional  number   of  King's   troops,    whereby  the  grievance   of 
supercession  was  greatly  increased.     As  there  was  real  justice  in 
this  complaint,  and  it  was  inflamed  by  all  the.  connexions  of  the 
Indian  army,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  General 
Courts   of  Proprietors,  and   detached   from  us  many  of  the  very 
steady  adherents  of  Government  on  other  occasions.     It  was  our 
earnest  wish  to  have  postponed  any  decision  on  the  relative  rank  of 
the  King's  and  Company's  officers  till   the  Eavensworth   should 
arrive,  in  which  ship  your  Lordship  had  promised  your  sentiments ; 
but  she  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  clamour  became  so  urgent  both 
in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  opinions  of  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  in  our  own  feelings, 
it  became  impossible  to  postpone  this  subject  longer.     Mr.  Pitt  and 
I  took  the  part  of  the  Company's  officers.     They  had  met  in  a 
body  here,  and  entrusted  their  business  and  common  interests  to  a 
committee  ;  with  them  we  had  meetings,  and,  without  troubling  you 
with  a  detail  of  all  the  particulars,  we  soon  discovered  that  nothing 
would  be  satisfactory  but  a  communication  of  brevet  rank  to  the 
Company's  officers  by  King's  commissions,  and  withdrawing  the 
local  brevet  ranks  which  had  always  been  felt  as  the  great  leading 
grievance,  but,  although  uniformly  complained  of  by  addresses  and 
remonstrances  since  the  peace,  had  never  been  redressed.     .     .     . 
Although   this   contest   at  first  began  among  the   Directors   and 
Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  yet  it  was  too  tempting  a  bait  not  to  be 
snatched  at  by  higher  powers.     It  became  a  complete  Opposition 
question,  and  brought  forth  all   the   secret  foes    and  lukewarm 
friends  of  Government.     The  Lord  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  rode  one 
of  the  first  horses,  and  it  would  have  amused  you  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  have  seen  him  sitting  between  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord 
Loughborough,  and   they  all  hugging   and   complimenting   each 
other.     It  proved  however  all  in  vain  ;  the  Bill  was  carried  with  a 
high   hand   in  both   Houses   of    Parliament,   and    the    Court    of 
Proprietors  of  India  Stock  have  had  several  meetings  called  by 
factious  proprietors,  but  in  place  of  gaming  their  end  or  being 
able  to  keep   up   any  flame,  the  proprietors  have  three  to  one 
negatived  all  their  motions,  and  proved  to  the  world  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  that  their  confidence  is  firm  and  unshaken  in 
the  present  system  of  Indian  Government. 

I  duly  attended  to  what  you  write  relative  to  the  bad  state  of 
the  recruiting  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  I  have  urged 
them  again  and  again  to  take  the  benefit  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  as 

2  a  -1 
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a  depot  for  their  recruits,  and  continue  during  the  whole  year  a 
regular  system  of  recruiting,  in  place  of  doing  it  in  the  slovenly 
and  disgraceful  manner  it  is  at  present  done,  immediately  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  their  ships.  This  erroneous  system  of  recruiting 
has  been  brought  so  much  under  observation  in  the  late  discussions 
upon  the  military  establishment  of  India,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  bring  the  Directors  to  give  it  a  serious  considera- 
tion. If  they  will  not  be  induced  to  do  it  by  persuasion,  I  must 
have  recourse  to  Parliament  for  compulsion.  .  .  .  Your  native 
regiments  may  be  kept  as  low  as  you  please,  because  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  the  privates  can  be  easily  recruited,  but  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent with  regard  to  the  European  part  of  an  Indian  army.  It  must  be 
kept  on  its  war  complement,  for  in  the  case  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
(which  will  always  lead  to  hostilities  in  India)  you  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  European  force  as  now  settled ;  as  in  propor- 
tion recruits  are  wanted  for  service  at  home,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  find  them  for  service  in  our  distant  possessions.  This  is 
the  great  principle  which  prevailed  in  settling  the  European  army 
as  specified  in  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  I  trust  it  is  of  a  nature,  if 
well  recruited  and  disciplined,  to  keep  all  our  rivals,  European  and 
native,  in  awe  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  India.     .     .     .      , 

I  have  nothing  further  to  trouble   you  with  at  present,  but 
remain,  Yours,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Aug.  25,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  March  31,  1788. 

.  .  .  I  take  it  for  granted  our  despatches  in  August  last 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  European  politics  and  the  subse- 
quent appearances  of  war,  have  kept  you  a  good  deal  in  a  state  of 
anxiety.  The  termination  of  these  apprehensions  by  the  trans- 
actions in  Holland,  has  of  course  raised  greatly  the  credit  of  this 
country  in  Europe.  I  flatter  myself  the  effect  of  them  will  operate 
greatly  on  the  face  of  our  affairs  in  the  East.  A  connexion  between 
Holland  and  us  in  India,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  French  con- 
nexion with  that  republic,  are  most  important  events  with  a  view  to  the 
strength  and  permanency  of  our  possessions  and  power  in  Hindostan. 
The  final  alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  us  is  not  yet  concluded, 
but  I  hope  it  will  soon  ;  and  a  European  alliance  between  us  and 
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the  Dutch,  will  probably  soon  be  followed  by  an  Indian  alliance  for 
our  mutual  security  there.  The  great  anxiety  of  Holland  is  the 
security  of  their  spice  trade,  and  the  restoration  of  Negapatnam, 
neither  of  which  are  objects  to  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  felt 
the  want  of  Trincomale  in  the  course  of  last  war  so  materially  to 
affect  our  interests  in  India,  it  must  be  our  principal,  and  indeed- 
our  only  object  in  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  respecting  India,  to 
secure  ourselves  against  the  danger  of  our  ever  being  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  harbour  of  Trincomale,  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
That  point  secured,  and  a  moderation  and  economy  free  from  cor- 
ruption adhered  to  with  regard  to  our  Indian  Empire,  I  am  most 
sanguine  in  looking  forward  to  the  state  of  India  a  few  years  hence. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Aug.  25,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  April  5,  1788. 

Sir  John  Macpherson  had  taken  his  passage  on  board  the 
Airly  Castle,  and  came  here  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  my  commands 
for  India.  He  imagined,  without  any  just  cause  however,  that 
there  had  been  a  coldness  on  my  part  to  him.  He  came  to  an 
explanation  on  this  head,  in  which  I  was  of  necessity  induced  to 
explain  to  him,  that  he  could  not  look  to  succeed  to  your  situation 
in  any  given  case  that  coidd  be  supposed.  This  led  to  further 
explanation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  gave  him  an  opening  to  state 
to  me  his  real  feelings  as  to  returning  again  to  India.  In  truth, 
my  Lord,  I  did  not  wish  him  to  return,  for  it  never  appeared  to 
me  possible  that  after  the  situation  he  had  held,  he  could  sit 
cordially  to  a  Board,  to  co-operate  in  systems  many  of  which  might 
be  different  from  his  own.  I  stated  these  ideas  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  many 
conversations  ;  he  entirely  concurred  with  me  in  thinking,  that  if  it 
was  necessary  to  give  him  a  handsome  allowance  at  home  to 
prevent  the  untoward  circumstances  of  his  return,  it  was  well  worth 
the  compensation.  It  will  end  in  that  way.1  At  present  Iris 
departure  is  retarded  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  from  me,  that 
it  would  be  expedient  for  him  not  to  go  till  the  Ravensworth's 

1  He  received  in  three  instalments,  be-  of  1000?.  was  also  conferred  on  him,  on  his 
tween  March  1789,  and  March  1790,  assigning  to  the  Company  a  claim  he  had  of 
15,301?.  7s.,  and  June  21,  1809,  a  pension       10,000*.  on  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
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despatches  were  maturely  considered,  but  the  intention,  although 
not  yet  communicated  to  anybody,  is  that  he  should  not  go  at  all. 
Whenever  the  choice  of  the  Directors  is  over,  winch  at  present 
occupies  the  attention  of  Leadenhall  Street,  the  proposition  must 
in  some  shape  be  brought  forward.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  with  regard  to  his  successor.  From  all  your  letters  I  see 
Anderson x  is  the  person  you  wish ;  I  suspect  he  would  not  at  the 
present  moment  choose  to  go.  If  the  report  of  the  world  is  true, 
that  he  is  soon  to  be  married  to  a  very  pretty  young  woman  in 
Scotland,  I  take  it  for  granted  his  love  of  India  will  subside.  If  he 
does  not  go,  I  am  much  disposed  to  wish  the  Court  of  Directors 
not  to  make  any  appointment  immediately,  but  to  wait  for  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  asked  either  officially,  or  by 
private  letter.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  wish  you  to  transmit  to  me  a 
list  of  such  persons  as  you  think  qualified  in  all  respects  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  that  may  occur,  for  there  can  be  no  difficulty  of 
having  them  appointed  as  vacancies  may  actually  happen. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  more  to  trouble  you  with  on  this 
subject,  and  remain,  as  ever  Yours  &c. 

Henry  Dundas. 

P.S.  I  am  sure,  both  from  the  style  of  your  letters  and  Mr. 
Shore's,  you  will  approve  of  my  ideas  respecting  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson. 


Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Aug.  25,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  April  5,  1788. 

.  .  .  The  winter  has  been  taken  up  with  Hastings's  trial, 
which  has  hitherto  proved  as  frivolous  as  it  promises  to  be  endless. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  Declaratory  Bill, 
the  unpopularity  of  which  has  been  thrown  upon  Dundas,  who,  from 
the  language  of  all  descriptions,  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  preserve  Iris  hold  upon  India. 

As  to  foreign  news,  I  will  own  to  you  in  confidence,  that  I  am 
very  apprehensive  of  the  consequence  of  all  that  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  summer.  We  have  mortified  the  French,  and  driven 
them  into  a  variety  of  close  connexions,  the  effects  of  we  may 
have  to  feel,  while  on  our  side  we  have  been  able  to  do  very  little 

1  David  Anderson,  b.  Feb.  10,  1751,  d.       Christina,    dau.    of    Robert    Findlay,    Esq., 
Aug.  2,   1825;  m.  Aug.  14,  1788,  Hester       M.D.,  of  Drummore. 
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to  counteract  what  may  happen.  In  Holland  we  have  alienated 
the  majority,  and  depend  upon  a  minority  more  devoted  to  Prussia 
than  to  us.  The  French  make  the  strongest  professions  Avon  Is 
can  express  of  then  devotion  to  a  pacific  system,  and  have  recourse 
to  every  argument  private  and  public  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
determined  not  to  profit  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Turks,  whenever  it  happens ;  but  though  I  know  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse  and  those  about  him  veiy  well,  and  respect  their  cha- 
racter and  their  principles,  I  can  never  believe  such  professions,  so 
that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some  general  partition,  or 
that  we  may  be  driven  to  a  war  to  prevent  one  by  which  we  may 
be  affected.  I  should  however  add,  that  I  am  singular  in  my 
opinions,  and  would  not  trouble  you  with  them,  if  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  anybody  at  a  distance  to  hear  different  opi- 
nions. You  must  not  imagine  that  mine  arises  from  any  dislike  to 
Government,  for  I  never  was  more  completely  unconnected  with 
every  party. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  my  dear  Lord,  for  your  attention  to 
the  persons  I  mentioned  to  you.  The  Kennaways  are  friend's 
friends,  being  recommended  to  me  by  Sir  Eobert  Palk;1  but  I  am 
glad  to  hear  they  have  merit,  which  he  assured  me  they  had ;  but 
I  shall  be  excessively  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  put  Fombelle 2  into 
some  good  situation,  as  I  knew  liini  from  his  infancy,  educated  him 
myself,  and  can  be  answerable  to  you  for  his  steadiness  and 
integrity. 

Your  Lordship's  partiality  to  Lord  Wycombe3  since  he  was 
born,  will  make  you  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  returned  from  abroad 
everything  we  could  wish,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  us. 

I  wish  you,  my  dear  Lord,  a  continuance  of  good  health,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  your  augmenting  the  reputation  which,  without  a 
compliment,  you  have  universally  acquired. 

I  am,  &c, 

Lansdowne. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  three  days  later,  Lord  Lansdowne 
says  that  he  has  it  from  good  authority  that  the  French  have  no 

1  Sir  Robert  Talk,  Bart.,  so  created  June  the  last  he  held  was  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
19,  1772  ;  b.  Dec.    1717,  d.  May  1798;  m.        Adawlut. 

Feb.  7,  1761,  Anne,  dau.  of  Arthur  Van-  3  John   Henry   Earl   of  Wycombe,  after- 

sittart,    Esq.,    of    Shottesbrook.       He    was  wards,  May  7,  1 805,  2nd  Marquis  of  Lans- 

Goyernor  of  Madras  for  several  years.     M.P.  downe;  b.  Dec.  6,  1765,  d.  Nov.  15,  1809; 

tor    Ashburton   from    1767    to    1768,    and  m.  May  27,  1805,  Maria  Arabella,  dau.  of 

from  Nov.  1774-  to  March,  1787.  Maddock,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Duke 

2  John  Fombelle,  b.  Sept.  11,  1763,  d.  Giffard,  Bart.,  of  Castle  Jordan.  M.P.  for 
Nov.  24,  1849  ;  m.  1st,  1785,  Miss  Coates,  Wycombe  from  March,  1786,  to  June,  1802. 
2nd,  Miss  Crisp.     He   filled  various  offices: 
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wish  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  that  Spain  entirely  agrees  with  them 
on  Northern  politics ;  that  Russia  will  be  satisfied  with  Otchakoff, 
but  that  Austria  is  still  anxious  for  war. 

He  also  mentions  rumours  respecting  the  King's  wish  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  says  that  the  Opposition l  think 
the  Government  must  fall  to  pieces. 


General  Grant  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Aug.  25,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Sackville  Street,  April  6,  1788. 

The  long  expected  Ravensworth,  after  a  tedious  passage  of 
five  months,  arrived  in  the  end  of  March,  with  pleasing  accounts 
from  yourself  to  your  friends,  and  to  me  in  particular. 

The  reports  of  your  administration  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  individuals,  are  full  of  approbation  and  applause.  I  have 
not  heard  the  most  distant  surmise  of  a  grievance  ;  they  say  there 
are  no  fortunes  to  be  made  in  India,  and  that  gentlemen  in  their 
present  situations  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the  expensive  way  they 
formerly  did ;  but  as  your  reforms  have  been  general,  without 
favour  or  partiality,  being  convinced  of  the  propriety,  they  submit ; 
but  I  have  only  heard  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  from  yourself,  as 
you  say  the  unfortunate  Princes  have  not  a  rupee  left.  The 
Indians  used  to  account  for  then-  numbers  diminishing,  by  saying 
that  the  breath  of  the  white  people  did  not  agree  with  them,  and 
your  Eastern  sovereigns  will  say  with  equal  truth,  that  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  have  hitherto  melted  away  under  the  touch  of  a 
single  European  Resident,  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  military 
Collectors. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  affairs  in  Europe  bear  so  peaceable  an 
aspect  as  they  do  in  Asia ;  the  Emperor  and  Russia  are  at  war  with 
the  Turks ;  Spain,  and  the  Princes  hi  Barbary  are  arming  f  a  Pro- 
clamation has  been  issued  to  prevent  our  seamen  from  entering 
into  foreign  service ;  and  Thornton,3  a  Russian  merchant  and  agent, 
is  not  allowed  to  hire  transports  for  the  Russian  service ;  he  may 
buy  as  many  ships  as  he  pleases,  but  those  ships  must  be  navigated 

1  The  Opposition  expected  to  defeat  Go-  nected  with  Russian  trade.  Six  of  them 
vernment  upon  the  Declaratory  Bill.  There  were  assistants  of  the  Russian  Company ; 
was  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  that  the  among  them  Robert,  afterwards  M.P.  for 
King  wished  any  change  in  the  Ministry.  Colchester;   Henry  (Mr.  Wilberforce's  great 

2  The  Spanish  armament  effected  nothing  friend),  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  Samuel, 
against  Barbary.  M.P.  for  Hull. 

6   The   Thornton  family  weie  closely  con- 
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from  the  British  ports  by  foreigners,  and  the  Russians  have  already 
said  that  their  fleet  is  not  to  pass  through  the  Channel.  If  that 
fleet  cannot  get  into  the  Mediterranean,1  the  plan  against  the 
Turks  must  fail,  as  the  two  Imperial  armies  cannot  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  must  of  course  fall  back  upon  Poland ;  if  they 
are  disappointed  in^their  schemes,  Russia  will  probably  resent  the 
part  which  has  been  taken  by  this  Court  and  is  universally  ap- 
proved of,  as  a  good  return  for  the  Armed  Neutrality.2  The  Em- 
peror's subjects  in  the  Low  Countries  are  dissatisfied  ;3  you  know 
they  are  obstinate,  and  'tis  said  they  are  ready  for  mischief  and 
will  give  him  trouble.  The  French  are  marching  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  that  frontier.  Our  treaty  with  Holland 4  was  some  time 
ago  said  to  be  finally  concluded ;  but  it  met  with  a  hitch  from  the 
remains  of  the  French  party,  and  has  been  delayed  ;  but  that  is  a 
conjecture  on  my  part,  for  it  is  still  thought  to  be  decided  upon, 
though  it  has  not  taken  place,  and  of  course  the  peerage  for  Sir 
James  Harris  has  been  postponed  till  the  Treaty  is  signed  and 
sealed.  Eden  goes  to  Spain  ;5  he  has  already  left  Paris ;  he  was 
offered  the  Red  Riband,  as  I  have  been  told,  but  he  declined  the 
honour,  as  he  flatters  himself  with  a  peerage  when  Sir  James 
Harris  is  made.  And  as  Eden  has  no  fortune,  and  has  lived  very 
expensively  at  Paris,  he  probably  expects  to  support  the  dignity  by 
following  Lord  Dorchester's  example  in  the  pension  way.  At  any 
rate  he  prefers  any  climate  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Dukes  of  Dorset  and  Northumberland 6  get  the  two  vacant 

1  The  Russian  fleet  did  not  enter  the  4  This  treaty  was  signed  April  15,  1788. 
Mediterranean.  Even  then  the  command  of  Sir  James  Harris  was  created  a  Bai  on  Sept.  19 
the   sea  was   evidently  considered   indispen-       following. 

sable  to  the  success  of  a  campaign  against  5    He    had   been   appointed    to    that   post 

Turkey.  Aug.    18,    1787.      Though   still    M.P.    for 

2  One  object  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  in  Heytesbury,  he  was  averse  to  appearing  in 
1780,  was  to  enforce  the  doctrines  that  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  knew  he 
tree  ships  made  free  goods,  and  that  vessels  would  be  ill  received  by  his  former  political 
under  convoy  could  not  be  searched.  Not-  associates,  Fox  and  his  friends, 
withstanding  the  union  of  Russia,  Sweden,  6  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  been 
and  Denmark  (joined  afterwards  by  Prussia  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  suddenly 
and  Holland)  to  effect  this  object,  it  failed  abandoned  him  because  he  was  not  made 
so  completely,  that  the  Empress  Catherine,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  On  a  sub- 
conversing  with  Sir  James  Harris,  called  it  sequent  occasion  he  acted  in  a  similar  maimer, 
the  "armed  nullity."  and  was   therefore  attacked    in    the  'Anti- 

3  The  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to       Jacobin.'     One  stanza  was — 

alter  the  constitutions   of  the   several   pro-  » Excise  and  Customs,  Church  and  Law, 

vinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  violence  I've  begged  from  Master  Rose, 

with  which  his  proposed  reforms  were  en-  The  Garter  too,  but  still  the  Blues 

forced  by  the  Governor,  Count  Trautsman-  ru  have-  ov  ru  °PPose-" 

dorff,  created  a  ferment,  which  broke  out  in  He  was  not  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Blues 

open    rebellion   June,    1787,    and   was    put  till  Dec.  30,   180(3,  and  resigned  them  Dec. 

down  with  much  difficulty  and  considerable  1812,   in  consequence  of  a  political  quarrel 

loss  of  life.     The  existing  constitutions  had  with  Lord  Liverpool.     He  was   succeeded  in 

been  guaranteed  bv  England  and  Holland.  that  regiment  bv  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Blue  Kibands,  tlie  Minister  not  being  anxious  to  adorn  his  own 
person ;  he  probably  thinks  he  may  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
though  lately,  when  everything  was  perfectly  quiet  and  a  number 
of  confidential  members  were  in  the  country,  there  was  a  storm 
raised  by  the  India  Directors  and  Proprietors,  and  increased  by  a 
clamour  from  all  your  East  India  officers  and  their  relations,  in- 
flamed underhand  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  ability  by  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  in  opposition  to  the  Declaratory  Bill  framed  by  the 
Minister  to  explain  the  powers  vested  in  the  Board  of  Control  by 
the  Act  of  1784,  upon  the  Directors  refusing  to  receive  the  new 
raised  regiments  on  board  their  ships  ;  in  course  of  the  debates,  which 
continued  for  several  days,  a  number  of  members  appeared  to  be 
wheeling,  and  I  believe  Opposition  were  sanguine  in  their  expec- 
tations of  oversetting  the  Ministry,  when  Mr.  Pitt  put  everything 
to  rights  by  recommitting  the  Bill,  and  adding  some  very  conci- 
liatory clauses  which  pleased  the  House  and  the  public,  though 
the  alarming  powers  remain  the  same.  Our  friend  Dundas  was 
violently  attacked  and  rather  overmatched  for  a  day,  but  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  and  is  ready  to  fight  another  day.  Upon 
the  whole,  Mr.  Pitt  never  has  had  such  a  push  made  against  him  ; 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  in  the  outposts,  and  the  auxiliary 
troops  were  brought  from  Scotland.1     .     .     . 

At  the  Irish  Club  we  have  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  who  are  reciprocally 
obliged  to  one  another ;  the  Prince  has  taught  the  Duke  to  drink 
in  the  most  liberal  and  copious  way,  and  the  Duke  in  return  has 
been  equally  successful  in  teaching  his  brother  to  lose  Ins  money  at 
all  sorts  of  play — Quhize,  Hazard,  &c. — to  the  amount  as  we  are 
told,  of  very  large  sums  in  favour  of  India  General  Smith2  and 
Admiral  Pigot,3  who  both  wanted  it  very  much.  These  play 
parties  have  chiefly  taken  place  at  a  new  Club,  formed  this  winter 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  opposition  to  Brookes's,  because  Tarleton 

1  There  were  several  important  divisions  He  was  commonly  called  Hyder  Ali,  whence 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  March  3,  5,  his  son,  reckoned  the  best  whist-player  of  the 
7,  and  12.     The  numbers  were,  242  to  118,       day,  got  the  name  of  Tippoo. 

182  to  125,  182  to  115,  210  to  122,  and  3  Hugh    Pigot,   Admiral    of    the   White, 

127  to  73.      It  is  probable  that  the  conces-  brother  of  George,  only  Lord  Pigot;  b.  May 

sions  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  though  practically  28,  1722,  d.  Dec.  15,  1793  ;    m.  1st,  Eliza- 

of  little  value,  saved   him   from  defeat.     In  beth,  dan.  of  Peter  le  Neve,  Esq. ;  2nd,  June 

the  Lords  the  majorities  varied  from  45  to  20,    1769,    Frances,    dau.   of  the   Rev.   Sir 

76,  the  minorities,  18  to  32.  Richard  Wrottesley.     He    superseded    Lord 

2  Major-General  Smith,  d.  July  3,  1803.  Rodney  in  1782.  A  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
M.P.  for  Wendover  and  Wareham  from  Oct.  from  March,  1782,  to  Dec.  1783  ;  M.P.  for 
1780  to  June  1790;  elected  for  Hindon  in  Penryn  from  May,  1768,  to  June,  1774,  and 
1774  and  1775;  twice  tinned  out  for  bribery,  for  Bridgenorth  from  Feb.  1778,  to  March, 
for  which  he  was  prosecuted  and  convicted.  1784. 
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and  Jack  Payne '  proposed  by  His  Eoyal  Highness,  were  black- 
balled. The  Club  by  way  of  distinction,  as  there  are  so  many  of  them 
in  St.  James's  Street,  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Dover  House.2 
Goldsworthy,3  who  neither  spends  or  loses  liis  money,  gets  a  step 
as  Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry,  with  a  house  and  three  hundred 
a-year  of  additions,  by  the  death  of  Carpenter.4  Lord  Howard 5  got 
the  regiment,  as  his  troop  of  Grenadier  Guards  is  reduced.  North- 
umberland declines  both  pension  and  regiment ;  but  he  certainly 
wants  something,  and  is  not  pleased  though  he  gets  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  riband ;  he  wanted  his  father's,  but  that  being  contrary 
to  rule  was  not  agreed  to,  though  in  fact  it  was  tantamount,  as  it 
was  not  given  away  till  another  fell.  My  reason  for  saying  that 
he  is  not  quite  pleased,  is  because  Rainsford,6  who  is  brought  in  by 
Lord  Lovaine,7  did  not  vote  with  the  administration  in  the  late 
India  business ;  he  did  not  vote  against,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did 
not  attend,  because  Ins  friends  did  not  like  the  Declaratory  Bill ; 
that  is  not  direct  opposition,  but  it  is  not  the  language  of  what  Dick 
calls  good  politeness. 


1  John  Willot  Payne,  always  known  as 
Jack  Payne,  afterwards  a  Rear-Admiral, 
brother  of  Ralph,  only  Lord  Lavingtou ; 
b.  1752,  d.  Dec.  17,  1803  ;  unmarried.  He 
was  a  confidential  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  made  him  successively  his  Pri- 
vate Secretary,  Comptroller  of  his  House- 
hold, Auditor-General  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries. 
In  1800  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon  from  May,  1787,  to  1796. 

2  It  was  situated  where  Fenton's  hotel 
now  (1857)  stands.  It  was  kept  by  Weltzie 
(who  had  been  house-steward  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales),  by  whose  name  it  was  afterwards 
called.  It  was  there  that  Lord  Barrymore 
received  two  black  balls  more  than  there 
were  members  in  the  room ;  and  Weltzie, 
upon  being  called  upon  to  explain,  said,  "  I 
did  put  in  two  black  balls  myself,  lest  he 
should  come  in,  and  ruin  my  club." 

3  Colonel,  afterwards  Lieut.-General  Philip 
Goldsworthy,  and  Colonel  1st  Dragoons; 
d.  Jan.  3,  1801.  M.P.  for  Wilton  from 
Jan.  1785  to  Feb.  1788,  and  from  Jan.  1794 
till  his  death.  He  had  been  about  Court  as 
an  Equerry  or  Clerk-Marshal  from  1778  to 
1801,  and  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
George  III.,  to  whom  he  had  been  aide-de- 
camp. 

4  General  Benjamin  Carpenter,  son  of 
Col.  Carpenter,  3rd  Guards,  who  was  killed 
at  Fontenoy  ;  Colonel  4th  Dragoons,  b.  1713, 
drowned  himself  in  the  Serpentine  March  8, 
1788  ;  m.  Miss  Kerr.  Equerry  to  the  King, 
1761,  and  Clerk-Marshal,  1771. 


5  John,  7th  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
K.B.,  Field-Marshal  and  Colonel  4th  Dra- 
goons ;  b.  Feb.  20,  1719,  d.  May  25,  1797  ; 
m.  1st,  March  9,  1749,  Anne,  dau.  of  Baron 
Schutz,  and,  2nd,  June  11,  1765,  Catherine, 
dau.  of  William  Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Harleyford. 
Created  Sept.  5,  1788,  Baron  Braybrooke, 
with  remainder  to  his  distant  relation  Richard 
A  Id  worth  Neville,  Esq.,  whose  son  Richard 
is  now  (1857)  3rd  Lord  Braybrooke.  M.P. 
for  Andover  from  Nov.  1749  till  he  became 
a  peer. 

6  Lieut.-General,  afterwards  General 
Charles  Rainsford,  Colonel  44th  Regiment ; 
b.  1727,  d.  May  24,  1809;  m.  twice; 
2nd,  Feb.  16,  1789,  Anne  Cornwallis,  dau. 
of  Sir  More  Molyneux,  Bart.  M.P.  for 
Maiden  from  Nov.  1773  to  June,  1774 ; 
for  Berealston  from  Jan.  1787  to  Dec.  1788; 
and  for  Newport  (Cornwall)  from  Sept.  1790 
to  May,  1796.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy. 

7  Algernon,  2nd  Lord  Lovaine  (son  of 
Hugh,  1st  Duke  of  Northumberland),  created 
Earl  of  Beverley,  Nov.  2,  1790;  b.  Jan.  21, 
1750,  d.  Oct.  21,  1830;  m.  June  8,  1775, 
Isabella  Susanna,  sister  of  Peter,  1st  Lord 
Gwydyr.  M.P.  for  Northumberland  from 
Nov.  1774  till  he  succeeded  to  his  title, 
June  6, 1786.  He  inherited  from  his  father, 
besides  Berealston  which  he  kept,  Warrington 
Castle  and  the  two  boroughs  of  Newport 
and  Launceston,  all  which  he  sold  to  his 
brother.  He  was  one  of  the  de'tenus  in 
France,  and  resided  at  Moulins  from  the 
rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  till  1814. 
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Hastings's  trial  was  at  first  well  attended,  all  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  their  places.  The  fine  women  could  not 
exist  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  everybody  who  could  procure  a 
ticket 1  was  there,  and  did  not  think  it  a  hardship  to  go  down  at 
eight  in  the  morning  to  get  a  good  place,  and  to  wait  quietly  being 
so  seated  for  four  or  five  hours  before  the  trial  came  on ;  it  was  the 
object  of  the  day  and  the  constant  conversation  in  every  company  ; 
but  during  the  holidays  and  since  the  recess,  you  hear  no  more  of 
Hastings  than  of  an  American  battle.  The  trial  is  hard  upon  the 
poor  man ;  he  sits  at  the  bar  to  hear  himself  most  illiberally  abused, 
is  and  must  have  been  put  to  great  expense,  and  from  what  has  ap- 
peared and  been  said,  though  he  may  not  be  to  blame,  yet  a  some- 
thing will  stick  in  the  minds  of  many  people  ;  and  though  he  should 
neither  be  fined  or  confined,  and  should  in  a  great  measure  be  ac- 
quitted of  every  charge  which  is  brought  against  him,  as  every  part 
of  his  conduct  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  so  minutely  examined, 
and  no  allowance  made  by  his  prosecutors  for  the  difference  of 
government,  laws,  and  customs  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds, 
he  never  can  be  restored  to  the  same  situation  he  was  in  before 
the  impeachment  commenced ;  and  he  certainly  in  a  great  measure 
owes  his  misfortunes  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  his  friend  Major 
Scott,2  who  bullied  Burke  into  the  persecution.  But  the  trial  is  to 
come  on  again  on  the  10th,  the  Peers  must  return  to  town,  much 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  some  of  them,  but  particularly  to  the 
mortification  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,3  who  has  been  looking 
after  his  canal  in  Lancashire  ;  but  both  Houses  are  so  tired  of  the 
trial,  that  I  dare  say  Sir  Elijah  Impey  is  perfectly  safe.  Sir  John 
Macpherson4  went  through  the  ceremony  of  securing  a  passage, 
without  an  intention  of  going  to  India,  though  he  is  empowered  by 

1  Twenty  guineas  were  occasionally  given  M.P.  for  West  Looe  from  May,  1784,  to 
for  a  ticket,  and  as  much  as  fifty  to  hear  June,  1790,  then  for  Stockbridge  but  was 
Sheridan's  Begum  speech.  See  Walpole  to  turned  out,  on  petition,  in  1793,  and  ordered 
Mr.  Barrett,  June  5,  1788.  to  be  prosecuted  for  bribery. 

2  John  Scott,  a  Major  in  the  East  India  3  Francis,  3rd  and  last  Duke  of  Bridc-e- 
Company's  service,  whom  Lord  Macaulay  water,  b.  May  31,  1736,  d.  unmarried, 
truly  describes  as  Hastings's  most  injudicious  March  8,  1803. 

friend  and  agent ;  b.  1747,  d.  Feb.  1821;  m.  4  It  is  quite  clear  Sir  John  never  really 

1st,  Maria,   dan.  of  Jacob  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  intended  to  return  to  India,  but  threatened 

Cashel ;   2nd,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Alexander  to  do  so,  that  he  might  obtain  some  pecuniary 

Blackrie,  Esq,,  of  Bromley  ;  and  3rd,  Mrs.  reward.    His  election  for  Cricklade  had  been 

Esten,  the  actress,  then  a  widow,  but  who  declared   void    on    the    ground    of  bribery. 

had  long  been  notorious  for  her  gallantries.:  Between  50  and   Gu  of  his  supporters  had 

"  Still  she  is  young,  and  still  she 's  fair,  Deen  convicted  of  that  offence,  and  82  actions 

Our  cheers  and  plaudits  sharing,  had    been    brought    against   him,   which    he 

And  (hough  well  known  for  ages  past,  avoided  by  goincr  abroad.     The  extension  of 

bne  s  not  the  worse  tor  wearuiq.  *i,„  r        v-      *    *i     tt       i     ,  «-«»■««*  «™ 

J  the  franchise  to  the  Hundreds  was  carried  in 

Major  Scott  had  previously  taken  the  name  consequence  of  this  election. 

of  Waring  for  the  estate  of  Ince  in  Cheshire. 
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the  Directors  to  return  if  lie  pleases,  as  he  made  it  appear  to  them 
that  he  left  Bengal  on  account  of  his  health.  What  his  plan  is.  1 
know  not;  hut  I  am  pretty  sure  that  nothing  is  fixed — it  will 
probably  end  in  a  pension ;  what  the  quantum  will  be  I  know  not, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a 
locum  tenens  is  not  to  be  considered  upon  the  same  footing  with  a 
Governor-General.  He  has  upon  Petrie's '  prosecution  been  found 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  fined  tlnee  thousand  pounds,  which  they  say 
at  the  India  House  renders  him  incapable  of  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  of  course  should  operate  more  forcibly  against  his 
being  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  I  believe  his  fortune  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and  he  is  said  to  be  an  expensive  man.  The 
pension  talked  of  is  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  a-year.2  .  .  . 
Poor  Rigby,  the  best  friend,  and  most  cheerful  pleasant  companion, 
has  been  ill  for  several  months,  and  is  breathing  his  last  at  Bath 
without  the  least  hopes  of  recovery.  Indeed  I  expect  every  morning 
when  the  post  comes  in,  to  hear  of  his  death.     .     .     . 

I  said  a  great  deal  to  you  in  my  last  letter  about  law  promo- 
tions :  they  still  remain  impatient  expectants  in  the  same  situations. 
Lord  Mansfield  continues  to  stop  the  way ;  he  lives  in  hopes  of 
quarter-day  and  receives  his  salary ;  he  is  not  likely  to  die,  and  is 
not  inclined  to  let  other  people  live,  for  the  two  Crown  lawyers 
seldom  have  a  brief  in  their  pockets.  Buller  has  had  two  paralytic 
strokes,  and  had  not  been  able  for  some  time  to  attend  the  business 
of  King's  Bench.  .The  other  judges  do  not  choose  to  decide  in  great 
causes,  and  several  of  them  have  been  put  off  upon  that  account. 
People  have  become  impatient,  many  hints  are  given  in  newspapers 
for  retirements,  but  the  Chief  Justice  keeps  his  ground.     .     .     . 

Believe  me,  &c, 

James  Grant. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Aug.  25,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  April  7,  1788. 

.     .     .     On  the  eve  of  the  ship's  now  sailing,  I  can  do  no 
more  than  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  the  good  you  are  doing 

1  Samuel  Petrie  had  been  Sir  J.  Mac-  Mr.  Bristow,  and  Mr.  Barwell  for  53,500/., 
pherson's  opponent  at  Cricklade.  Numerous  but  was  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  his 
prosecutions,  commencing  in  1781,  arose  out  turn.  The  Bill  for  throwing  the  Borough 
of  the  Cricklade  elections ;  in  one  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  Hundreds  was  brought  in,  in  con- 
was  counsel.  Mr.  Petrie  obtained  verdicts  sequence  of  these  elections, 
against  Lord  Porchester,  Sir  J.  Macpherson,  -  Sec  ante,  letter  of  Mr.  Dundas,  April  5. 
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to  your  country  and  the  credit  you  are  gaining  to  yourself,  by  your 
unremitting  industry  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  British 
empire  hi  India.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  it,  I  can 
with  perfect  truth  assure  your  Lordship,  that  full  justice  is  clone  to 
you  in  all  quarters. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  your  private  letters,  which  I  think 
it  right  not  to  omit  this  first  opportunity  of  answering.  First,  that 
part  of  your  letter  where  you  say  that  the  Company's  officers  ought 
not  to  have  King's  commissions.  But  your  Lordship  will  observe 
that  in  the  mode  winch  has  been  adopted,  your  objection  does  not 
operate;  for  the  brevet  commissions  winch  your  Lordship  is  to 
grant  under  the  Warrant  given  from  the  King  to  you,  is  only  an 
accessory  to  the  Company's  commission,  and  therefore,  if  in  the 
usual  mode  of  dismissing  these  officers  from  the  Company's  service, 
their  Company's  commissions  become  vacated,  the  King's  brevet 
of  course  becomes  of  no  effect,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  either  of 
disregarding  the  civil  authority,  or  making  appeals  to  the  King 
against  the  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  you  on  the  spot.  I  trust, 
therefore,  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  will  meet  with  your 
entire  approbation,  and  will  enable  you  to  carry  your  commands 
with  eclat  over  a  harmonious  and  muted  army.  I  am  glad  your 
idea  of  not  giving  King's  commissions  to  the  Company's  officers 
was  only  mentioned  in  your  private  letter  to  me,  and  not  in  your 
public  letter.  In  all  respects  your  public  letter  was  just  what  I 
would  have  wished.  It  comes  too  very  opportunely,  for  if  you 
had  wrote  it  on  purpose,  it  could  not  have  been  more  entirely  cal- 
culated to  support  all  our  reasonings,  and  refute  all  the  reasonings 
of  our  opponents  in  the  late  discussions  on  the  military  establish- 
ments in  India.  The  other  point  I  wish  to  advert  to  is,  the  un- 
easiness you  seem  to  feel  on  account  of  the  illiberality  of  the 
Directors  with  regard  to  the  appointments  of  their  servants,  and 
your  apprehensions  that  they  will  undo  some  of  the  arrangements 
you  have  made.  I  beg  you  to  set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  recollect,  till  I  have  time  to  look  over  the  despatches 
to  which  you  allude,  what  are  the  particulars  you  find  faidt  with, 
but  I  shall  take  care  that  they  be  reconsidered,  and  probably  a 
discretion  opened  to  you  with  respect  to  these  salaries  which  have 
been  found  fault  with.  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any  par- 
ticular credit  to  myself  in  that  respect,  for  I  would  do  injustice  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  if  I  was  not  to  assure  you,  that  their  respect 
for  you  is  of  a  nature  that  does  not  require  any  spin  from  me.  I 
wish  I  could  say  the  same  with  regard  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
whose  merit,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  meet  with  justice  in  that 
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quarter.     We  all  feel  of  him  as  your  Lordship  does,  and  will  give 
him  thorough  support.     .     .     .  Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dun  das. 

Major-General  Grexville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Aug.  25,  1788.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Sackville  Street,  April  10,  1788. 

I  have  just  received  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  of 
July,  and  rejoice  most  sincerely  to  hear  that  everything  goes  on 
so  well  in  your  part  of  the  world,  and  that  you  enjoy  your  health, 
though  at  the  expense  of  a  very  troublesome  complaint,1  which  is 
however,  the  more  supportable,  as  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution  and  will  most  probably  secure  you  from  more 
serious  illnesses.  I  hope  you  will  have  received  before  this  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  January,  wherein  I  gave  you  a  short 
account  of  our  proceedings  since  our  return  to  this  country.  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  still  go  on  at  a  most  furious  rate,  and  I 
cannot  but  lament  most  sincerely  certain  parts  of  our  conduct, 
which  I  hope  we  shall  correct  before  it  is  too  late.  That  very  strong 
passion  for  gaming  which  I  always  foresaw  would  be  the  rock  winch 
we  should  most  likely  split  upon,  has  broke  out  with  all  the  vio- 
lence I  apprehended,  and  the  too  frequent  opportunities  which  offer 
for  indulging  it,  fill  me  with  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  with  such  excellent  parts,  and  with  a  disposition 
calculated  to  make  everybody  about  hini  happy  and  contented, 
he  should  be  so  led  away  by  his  passions,  as  to  lose  the  finest  game 
that  ever  presented  itself  to  a  person  of  his  rank  and  situation. 
I  do  not  however,  by  any  means  despair;  many  things  may 
happen,  which  by  taking  liim  out  of  this  state  of  dissipation  (which 
we  have  all  in  some  degree  experienced),  may  give  a  new  turn  to 
his  mind,  and  make  him  see  things  in  their  true  Light. 

I  shall  now,  my  dear  Lord,  attempt  to  give  you  some  little 
sketch  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  as  I  am 
no  great  politician,  and  no  ways  let  into  the  secret,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  you  will  receive  in 
many  other  letters,  and  much  better  than  I  am  able  to  give  it. 
The  principal  subject  of  conversation  before  Easter,  rolled  chiefly 
upon  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  and  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Declaratory  Act,  con- 
cerning the  power  invested  in  the  Board  of  Control  to  interfere  in 
the  direction  of  East  India  affairs  ;  the  Minister  however  carried 

1  The  gout,  to  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  subject. 
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his  point,  but  agreed  to  insert  some  clauses  which  might  serve  to 
check  any  abuse  of  the  power  granted  by  the  first  Bill.  How  far 
tins  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  colleagues  I  know  not ; 
it  is  reported  that  there  were  some  dissentients  upon  the  occasion. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  which  re-commences  on  the  20th 
instant,  the  very  violent  (and,  in  my  opinion,  illiberal)  manner  in 
winch  the  prosecution  is  carried  on,  has  disgusted  many  people ;  the 
very  harsh  expressions  which  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Grey 
made  use  of  in  opening  the  different  charges  against  him,  shocked 
and  offended  many  people,  even  those  who  were  prejudiced  against 
Mr.  Hastings ;  how  and  when  it  will  end  the  Lord  knows.  He 
must,  however,  be  something  more  than  man,  if,  in  the  course  of 
such  very  weighty  transactions,  some  faults,  both  of  head  and 
perhaps  of  heart,  may  not  be  sifted  out,  especially  where  so  much 
pains  and  such  extraordinary  talents  are  employed  to  unravel  and 
detect  them. 

I  wish  I  could  send  you  any  authentic  intelligence  of  conti- 
nental politics.  I  flatter  myself  however,  that  His  Royal  Highness 
will  set  aside  a  leisure  hour  to  answer  your  last  letter  to  him,  which 
he  had  the  goodness  to  show  me,  and  as  I  believe  he  still  keeps  up 
a  pretty  close  correspondence  with  my  friend  Ewart  and  some 
.  other  foreign  correspondents,  he  will  be  better  able  to  send  that 
kind  of  information  to  you  than  I  am.  The  report  at  present  is, 
that  Spain  means  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  but  I  am  apt  to  tliink,  from  what  I  can  collect, 
that  this  nunour  is  by  no  means  well  substantiated ;  at  least  we  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed  here,  or  in  a  hurry  to  take 
any  steps  to  be  prepared  on  our  part.  We  wait  with  great  im- 
patience to  hear  from  the  two  imperial  armies.  It  is  rather  too 
early  in  the  year  for  any  very  active  operations  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  the  crops  are  not  as  yet  advanced  enough  to  feed  such 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  &c,  and  I  believe  they  will  find  great 
difficulty  in  establishing  magazines  to  enable  them  to  push  on  with 
vigour  through  a  country,  which  has  not  any  very  great  resources  • 
within  itself.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  wish,  politically,  for  the  Turk, 
as  I  do  not  relish  much  the  idea  of  any  material  aggrandizement 
in  favour  of  Austria  and  Russia.     .     .     . 

I  shall  now,  my  dear  Lord,  take  leave  of  you  for  the  present 
without  trespassing  any  longer  upon  your  patience.  It  is  a  long 
time  to  look  forward  to  the  year  1791 ;  I  am  however,  too 
good  a  citizen  to  consult  my  own  feelings  where  they  clash  with 
the  public  good.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  have  the 
sincere  wishes  of  all  honest  people  on  your  side  of  the  water,  and  I 
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can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
dissentient  voice  here,  in  doing-  every  justice  to  your  conduct  and 
endeavours  to  effect  the  great  object  you  have  in  view.  May  I 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  my  best  respects  to  Colonel  Ross. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

R.  Grenville. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Colonel  Macleod. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Aug.  31,  1788. 

I  shall  not  begin  with  the  common  cant  of  desiring  you  not 
to  be  vexed  at  the  late  orders  from  England — every  man  of  feeling- 
must  be  sensibly  affected  by  them  ;  but  still,  when  you  consider 
that  the  abolition  of  the  local  rank  was  a  matter  of  compulsion  and 
not  of  choice,  although  the  injury  exists,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction 
to  you  to  reflect  that  it  was  occasioned  by  untoward  circumstances 
only,  and  that  H.  M.  had  no  intention  to  do  injustice  to  officers  who 
had  a  claim  to  so  much  favour  at  his  hands. 

The  opposition  to  the  sending  out  the  four  King's  regiments, 
and  to  the  Declaratory  Bill,  was  unexpected  by  Government  and 
rapid  in  its  progresss  ;  it  not  only  threatened  to  overset  that 
necessary  measure,  but  once  more  to  storm  the  closet.  Your  own 
observation  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  in  England,  must  con- 
vince you  that  at  such  times  resistance  is  vain,  and  that  the  greatest 
kings  must  temporise  or  submit. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  field- 
officers  holding  local  rank  now  in  India,  as  the  arrival  of  others 
senior  to  them  in  their  respective  ranks,  must  have  occasioned  daily 
embarrassments. 

To  quote  precedents  of  similar  hardships  gives  but  cold  comfort ; 
but  in  America  in  the  year  1780,  all  the  lieut.-colonels  were  super- 
seded by  the  Provincial  colonels,  whom  they  had  commanded  four 
years  in  the  same  ranks ;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster,  who  was 
second  in  command  under  me  with  the  corps  serving  in  South 
Carolina,  was  at  once  superseded  and  actually  commanded  by  Lord 
Eawdon,  who  was  at  the  time  a  much  younger  lieut.-colonel  in  the 
King's  service  than  himself ;  and  this  happened  hi  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  retain  your 
present  command  for  another  year ;  it  will  then  be  prudent  for  you 
to  take  your  family  home,  and  you  are  so  near  the  head  of  the  list 
vol.  i.  2  b 
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of  lieut.-colonels,  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will 
receive  some  substantial  reparation. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  H.  S.  H.  the  Duke  of  Brunswick'. 

Sir,  Calcutta,  Sept.  1788. 

The  extraordinary  kindness  and  confidence  with  winch  your 
Highness  honoured  me  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  my 
respects  to  you  in  the  year  1785,  were  so  very  gratifying  to  me, 
and  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  looked 
forward  with  the  most  earnest  hopes  to  the  possibility  of  my  serving 
with  a  body  of  English  troops  in  an  army  under  your  command. 

Amongst  the  many  objections  which  occurred  to  me  against 
undertaking  the  arduous  task  which  my  King  and  country  imposed 
upon  me,  the  consideration  that  I  must  relinquish  tins  flattering 
prospect  was  one  of  the  most  forcible ;  and  when  I  heard  that  your 
Highness  was  marching  into  Holland,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
sacrificed  all  the  dazzling  situations  that  Asia  could  hold  forth,  for 
the  honour  of  attending  you. 

The  wisdom  and  vigour  of  your  measures,  and  your  rapid  and 
brilliant  success,  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  given  peace  to  the 
western  part  of  Europe,  and  have  again  called  forth  that  universal 
applause  and  admiration,  which  your  Highness  has  so  often  received 
and  so  justly  merited. 

May  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  that  no  person  can  take  a  more 
earnest  part  than  myself  in  everything  that  concerns  your  glory 
and  happiness,  and  that  I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  attachment 
and  respect,  &c,  Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private  and  Confidential.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  1,  1788. 

Before  I  state  the  complaints  which  I  have  to  make  on  my 
part  and  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  I  think  it  is  right  to 
premise,  that  I  am  convinced  you  never  intended  to  give  grounds 
for  them,  and  that  I  attribute  the  share  you  had  in  some  measures 
which  are,  and  others  which  were  likely  to  have  been,  distressing  and 
degrading  to  me,  to  the  hurry  of  the  business  in  which  you  were 
engaged,  and  to  your  not  being  sufficiently  on  your  guard  against 
the  workings  of  subtle  and  persevering  intrigue ;  perhaps  by  these 
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last  expressions  you  will  already  guess  that  my  grievances  are  Sir 
J.  Macplierson  and  Colonel  J.  Murray.1  That  the  former  does  not 
return  to  India,  is  indeed  a  fortunate  event ;  but  his  being  officially 
permitted  to  return,  and  his  having  been  within  a  few  days  of 
embarking,  has  had  an  effect  not  easily  to  be  removed.  What 
must  the  people  in  this  country,  either  Europeans  or  natives, 
imagine  ?  They  have  seen  that  our  measures  have  been  as  widely 
different,  as  I  trust  they  believe  our  dispositions  and  characters  to 
be.  Will  they  not  be  astonished  that  the  same  ruling  power  should 
approve  of  both  ?  I  need  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  and 
state  how  probable  it  must  appear  to  every  one  that  he  was  to 
succeed  to  my  situation,  and  how  much  that  prospect  woidd  weaken 
Government  in  supporting  all  our  internal  arrangements,  as  well  as 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  native  powers.  The  next  question  was, 
Why  does  Mr.  Dundas  let  him  return  ?  Why  does  he  not  tell  him, 
when  he  talks  of  grievances  and  pensions,  that  he  may  think  him- 
self well  off  that  he  is  not  impeached  ?  That  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  offer  which  he  made  of  aid 
to  the  Poonah  Government ;  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  basely  de- 
grading the  national  character,  by  the  quibbles  and  lies  which  he 
made  use  of  to  evade  the  performance  of  it.  That  his  Government 
was  a  system  of  the  dirtiest  jobbing ;  that  besides  a  number  of 
other  stipulations,  he  bought  General  Sloper's  vote  by  making  Mr. 

give  a  quarter  of  the  plunder  of to  Mr. ;  and  that 

his  conduct  in  Oude  was  as  impeachable,  and  more  disgusting  to 
the  Vizier,  than  Mr.  Hastings's. 

Whatever  difficulties  I  may  have  had  hitherto  in  giving  an 
answer  to  this  question,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Dundas  chose  to  believe  a  report  which,  if  he  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  inquiring,  he  must  have  been  soon  convinced  could 
have  no  sort  of  foundation,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  forgetting  the  serious  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
and  forgetting  likewise  his  grey  hairs ~and  rheumatism,  had  married 
a  girl  of  sixteen.  If  this  had  been  true,  no  very  flattering  hopes 
could  have  been  indulged  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Sir  J.  Macpherson's 
coming  out  could  have  done  any  material  harm,  as  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  Government  would  have  been  in  no  great  danger  of  being 
either  weakened  or  degraded.      But  as  Mr.  Dundas   was  pretty 

1  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  John  M'Gregor  During  the  war  with  Tippoo,  Colonel  Murray 

Murray,  Bart.,  so   created    June  23,    1795 ;  exerted   himself  so  much   as    to    obtain    the 

b.   1745,  d.  June   29,    1822;  m.  April  10,  marked  approbation  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
1775,  Anne,  dau.  of  Roderick  M'Leod,  Esq. 

2  b  2 
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deeply  interested  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  affairs  in  India,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to 
have  taken  pains  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  report.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  soon  have  discovered  that  it  originated 
solely  with  Sir  J.  Macpherson,  who  told  more  than  one  person  that 
I  could  name,  that,  although  he  did  not  himself  believe  it,  he  had  seen 
a  letter  that  came  through  France  which  mentioned  it  as  a  fact ; 
and  who  said  in  the  hearing  of  Colonel  Musgrave,  that  he  thought 
it  very  likely  to  be  true,  from  the  attention  which  Lord  C.  had 
shown  to  the  lady  before  he  left  Bengal.1 

So  much  for  Sir  J.  Macpherson  and  the  marriage ;  let  us  now 
proceed  to  our  great  reformer  Colonel  John  Murray. 

That  gentleman  and  his  brothers2  have  been  long  famous  in 
this  settlement  for  their  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  their  able  and  suc- 
cessful perseverance  in  all  jobs  where  their  interest  was  concerned. 
These  talents  being  more  useful  than  either  amiable  or  engaging, 
the  consequence  of  them  has  been,  that  the  Murray  family  is  pretty 
generally  detested  in  this  country.  Although  very  few  of  Colonel 
Murray's  retrenchments  could  ever  be  realised,  and  that  he  took 
much  more  credit  for  them  than  he  deserved,  yet  he  is  certainly  a 
man  of  sense  and  of  business,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  rnilitary 
Auditor-General,  and  if  I  had  not  thought  that  my  friend  Eobinson 
exceeded  him  in  ability,  industry,  and  impartiality,  I  should  not 
have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  him  appointed  to  that  office.  But 
his  resuming  the  employment,  and  pretending  by  a  juggle  between 
him  and  Macpherson  in  wording  the  resolution,  that  he  had  not 
resigned  it  when  he  went  home,  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  service  and  highly  prejudicial  to  it,  and  above  all,  his  rank 
of  Colonel  and  his  deliberative  seat  at  the  Supreme  Council,  are  to 
me  matters  of  very  serious  concern  and  mortification. 

The  real  rank  of  Colonel  by  the  Act  of  1784,  he  cannot  legally 
have ;  but  it  has  hurt  me  very  much  when  I  am  ordered  to  take 
away  that  rank  from  such  men  as  Colonels  Macleod,  Floyd,  Stuart,3 
and  Elphinstone,4  to  notify  a  young  captain,  even  as  a  nominal 
Colonel,  who  never  did  a  day's  military  duty  in  his  life  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

1  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Philpot,  who  was  Crace,  dau.  of Hay,  Esq.,  and  widow 

residing  with  her  brother,  an  officer  of  ar-  of  Colonel  Macpherson.      He  was  Colonel  of 

tillery.  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers. 

2  Lieut.-Colonel  Peter  Murray,  killed  Aug.  3  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Stuart,  of  Blair- 
1803  in  an  action  in  the  Chops  of  the  Chan-  hall,  7'2nd  Regiment,  afterwards  a  General, 
nel,  between  a  French  frigate  and  the  Lord  and  Colonel  72nd  Regiment;  b.  1739,  d. 
Nelson,  on  board  of  which  he  was  returning  April,  1815. 

home.     Another  brother,  Colonel  Alexander  4   Lieut.-Colonel    John   Elphinstone,    7 1st 

M'Gregor    Murray,   d.  July   17,   1822;   m.        Regiment,  d.  July  26,  1791. 
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His  deliberative  seat  with  .the  power  of  recording  his  opinions, 
as  it  for  the  time  undoubtedly  makes  him  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Board,  is  I  conceive,  absolutely  illegal,  for  he  is  not 
duly  appointed  a  member  of  Council,  and  cannot  by  law  ;  as  he  is 
not  a  civil  servant,  and  the  Council  is  by  Act  of  Parliament 
restricted  to  a  Governor- General  and  three  Counsellors.  It  makes 
besides,  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  members  of  Government, 
and  after  the  unwearied,  and  I  trust,  the  successful  pains  that  I 
have  taken  to  regulate  and  check  the  military  expenditure,  is  in 
the  greatest  degree  insulting  and  degrading  to  them.  The  pre- 
cedent is  taken  from  a  most  infamous  job  that  was  done  before  the 
supreme  Government  was  established  by  law,  for  a  very  great 
rascal,  and  in  the  most  rascally  times.     .     .     . 

I  must  earnestly  request  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  of  the  army,  and  the  credit  of  this  Government,  that 
his  rank  of  colonel  and  his  deliberative  seat  may,  if  possible,  be 
recalled.  I  shall  state  my  objections  to  both,  but  with  great 
caution  and  without  touching  upon  their  illegality,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

Considering  my  private  letters  to  be  addressed  to  you  and 
Mr.  Pitt  only,  I  beg  you  will  both  be  assured  that  I  firmly  believe 
nothing  was  further  from  your  wishes  than  to  occasion  any  embar- 
rassment to  me,  and  that  you  are  sorry  that  in  four  or  five  months, 
you  did  not  employ  some  persons  to  find  out  whether  any  vessel 
or  overland  packet  had  brought  information  to  any  part  of  Europe, 
of  my  having  committed  such  an  act  of  levity  as  marrying  Miss 
I'Mpot.  I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  4,  1788. 

By  the  letters  which  came  in  the  Airly  Castle,  it  has  given 
me  pleasure  to  see  that  the  despatches  of  the  Kavensworth  have 
not  only  been  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  convenient 
to  Administration. 

Wishing,  as  I  most  cordially  do,  prosperity  to  my  country  and 
credit  to  its  present  rulers,  I  shall  feel  sincerely  happy  if  any 
efforts  of  mine  can  materially  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  both  those  objects  ;  and  I  have  been  particularly  careful  in  my 
letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  avoid  any  expressions  that  in 
their  present  humour  with  the  Board  of  Control,  might  occasion 
embarrassment. 
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You  will  observe  that  we  did  not.  lose  time  in  availing  ourselves 
of  the  advantages  which  your  success  in  Europe  had  given  us ; 
for  we  received  the  account  of  it  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  Captain 
Kennaway  began  his  journey  to  Hydrabad  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  My  friend  Sir  Archibald  saw  more  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  I  did  on  tins  occasion,  but  I  was  too  strongly  convinced  of 
my  being  in  the  right,  to  give  up  my  opinion  to  any  man.  It  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  got  over  this  unpleasant  business  of 
the  Guntoor,  which  has  been  a  weight  upon  my  mind  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  India. 

By  fairness  of  dealing  and  a  proper  attention  to  our  dignity,  we 
have  brought  the  Marattas  to  propose  to  us  the  very  thing  that  I 
was  last  year  so  strongly  urged  from  Madras,  to  ask  of  them. 
Although  it  is  rather  voluminous,  I  must  hope  you  will  read 
over  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Malet  and  myself.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  his  able  conduct 
and  unremitted  attention  deserve  particular  notice. 

My  inclination  not  to  thwart  the  Marattas  in  their  views  upon 
Gingera1  will  not,  perhaps,  be  popular  at  Bombay,  where  old 
prejudices  remain,  long  after  the  causes  of  them  have  ceased ;  but 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Siddee  family  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  right  to  interfere,  and  I  think  we  go  full  as  far  as  we 
ought,  in  requiring  a  provision  for  Balla  Meah  and  his  brother, 
after  they  have  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Marattas. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  act  with  caution  about 
Salsette,  and  make  no  final  agreement  without  a  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  From  the  proposal  which  Nana  has  made  for 
the  exchange  of  it,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest  about  it. 

The  indignity  to  which  Macpherson  patiently  submitted  in 
March,  1786,  from  the  Bajah  of  Cherika,  encouraged  him,  or 
rather  Tippoo  through  his  means,  to  take  from  the  settlement  of 

1    Gingera,   or   Jingeera,    a    small    island  honourably  carried  out,  as  Abdool  Rahim  at 

strongly  fortified,  in  the  harbour  of  Dhunda  his   death   in    1784-,  bequeathed,   in   contra- 

Rajepoor.      It  had  long  been  held,  sometimes  vention  of  the  arrangements,  the  principality 

with   considerable   possessions  on  the  main  to    his   eldest   sou,    Abdool    Kureem    Khan, 

land,  by  a  family  of  African  descent,  called  commonly  called    Balloo    Meah,    the  person 

Seedee,  who  had  maintained  themselves  prin-  mentioned  in  the  text.     After  much  negotia- 

cipally  by  piracy,  and  though  often  attacked  tioti,  and   some  perfidy  on  the   part  of   the 

by  the  Marathas,  had  never  been  subdued.  Marathas,  the  latter  by  an  agreement  signed 

In  1762  Seedee  Yakoot  got  possession  of  the  June  (3,  1791,  gave,  under  the  guarantee  of 

government,  to  the  prejudice  of  Seedee  Abdool  the  Company,  Balloo  Meah  and  his  brother 

Rahim,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  rightful  a  tract  of  land  near  Surat,  for  which  they 

heir.     The  former  was  supported  by  the  Eng-  surrendered  all   claim   on   their    patrimonial 

lish,  the  latter  by  the  Peshwa,  at  whose  court  estates.     The  Peshwa  obtained  possession  of 

he  took  refuge.     A  compromise  between  the  all  on  the  main  land,  but  the  independence  of 

rival  chiefs  was  made  by  themselves  as  to  the  the    litt'e    island    of   (iingera    survived    the 

future  possession  of  the  state,  but  it  was  not  empire  of  the  Peshwas. 
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Tellicherry  by  force  the  island  of  Darniapatain  in  June  last.  That 
affair  is  now  I  hope,  in  a  way  of  being  amicably  and  honourably 
settled,  and  then  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  Tellicherry 
itself.  That  place  is  not  now  of  the  smallest  use  to  our  commerce ; 
it  is  impossible,  as  I  understand,  to  penetrate  into  Tippoo's  country 
directly  from  thence ;  and  although  it  made  a  long  defence  last 
war  from  being  very  ill  attacked,  yet  it  is  so  weak  a  post, 
as  to  be  for  ever  liable  to  be  carried  by  a  coup-de-main,  and 
the  ground  lies  so  inconveniently,  that  even  if  it  was  worth  the 
expense  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  a  place  of  strength. 

There  have  been  frequent  alarms  about  Tippoo's  designs  on 
Travaucore,  and  the  Eajah  has  been  very  much  frightened.  He 
applied  to  Sir  Archibald  for  some  of  our  officers  to  discipline  his 
troops,  but  to  that  proposal  I  gave  the  most  determined  negative, 
as  that  measure  has  everywhere  in  this  country  been  the  source  of 
the  grossest  iniquity.  Sir  Archibald  is  however  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  could  get  rid  of  Tellicherry,  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix  a 
station  for  three  or  four  native  battalions  on  the  sea  line,  near  and 
just  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Travaucore  country,  where,  he  says, 
the  position  would  be  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Tippoo's 
whole  force  to  molest  them,  and  of  course  that  it  would  effectually 
secure  the  Bajah's  territories.     .     .     . 

We  go  on  very  well  with  the  French,  and  I  have  had  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  General  Conway :  he  professes  not  to  intrigue 
with  the  native  powers.  Although  I  may  not  give  implicit  faith 
to  that  assertion,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  any  desire 
at  present,  to  begin  any  mischief  in  this  country.  I  have  likewise 
just  received  a  very  civil  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Batavia, 
who  declares  himself  a  friend  to  the  present  Government  in  Hol- 
land, and  very  desirous,  of  cultivating  an  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  English.  You  may  depend  on  my  doing  my  part,  and  pre- 
venting as  much  as  I  can  our  eastern  traders  from  getting  into  any 
disputes  with  the  Dutch.     .     .     . 

The  loss  of  poor  Cathcart  is  a  very  serious  misfortune.  I  wish, 
as  the  object  of  his  embassy  was  quite  public  in  India,  that  it  could, 
in  the  event  of  Iris  death,  have  been  entrusted  to  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  had  reasons  for  determining 
otherwise.     .     .     . 

I  hope  your  treaty  with  Spain  is  in  a  good  way.  Two  mer- 
chants came  this  year  from  Manilla,  and  brought  dollars :  I  paid 
them  all  possible  attention,  and  told  them  if  they  did  not  like  to 
borrow  colours  another  time,  I  should,  in  spite  of  an  obsolete  treaty, 
show  respect  to  those  of  Spain.     I  wish  you  would  look  into  that 
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old  treaty  prohibiting  their  coming  into  our  Indian  ports,  and  see 
if  it  cannot  be  altered.     .     .     . 

I  never  had  any  conversation  or  private  correspondence  with 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors,  yet  I  can 
have  no  doubt  that  we  niust  tliink  alike  about  them,  and  that  you 
only  consented  that  their  fraudulent  and  infamous  claims  should 
be  put  into  any  course  of  payment,  because  you  could  not  help 
it.  I  have  thoroughly  supported  Sir  Archibald,  and  I  think  the 
arguments  in  my  minute  are  incontrovertible.  We  have  sent 
home  Paul  Benfield,1  but  whilst  the  senior  counsellor  is  a  prin- 
cipal creditor,  the  cause  will  not  want  support.  You  may  make 
the  wisest  laws,  and  send  out  the  ablest  instructions  for  the 
government  of  India,  but  they  will  be  of  little  service  unless  you 
can  get  good  governors,  and  a  proportion,  at  least,  of  good  coun- 
sellors. This  you  will  ever  find  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of 
your  business.  I  am  frightened  about  Medows ;  he  has  begun  by 
a  most  precipitate  act,2  which  will  prejudice  every  man  in  the 
Company's  service  against  hiin,  and  which  shows  that  he  has  not 
been  at  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  common  rules 
of  the  service.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  winch  I  have 
written  to  him  on  the  subject;  and  if  I  find  when  he  gets  to 
Madras,  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  apply  lnmself  to  business)  I  will 
advise  him  to  ask  leave  to  return. 

I  doubt  your  being  able  to  persevere  in  the  military  line  in 
your  choice  of  governors.  I  love  Abercomby,3  and  know  him  to 
be  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity,  but  unless  I  should 
be  encouraged  by  very  good  accounts  from  Bombay,  I  should  have 
great  doubts  of  his  succeeding  in  the  ticklish  and  complicated 
government  of  Madras.  The  properest  man  by  far  amongst  my 
military  friends  for  an  East  India  governor  is  Colonel  Fox,  and  if 
he  was  to  come  to  Bengal  in  the  months  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember, '90,  I  would  make  him  pretty  much  master  of  the  business 
of  this    country,  by  the    1st   of  January,   1791.       There   would 

1    Paul  Beafield,  b.  1740,  d.  April,   1810,  considered  one  of  the  Nabob's  six  members, 
at  Paris,  in  narrow  circumstances;  m.  Mary  -  He  had  appointed  three   King's  officers 

Frances,  dan.   of  Heniy  Swinburne,  Esq.,  of  to  staff'  appointments,  which  could  only  be 

Hemsterley,  the  author.    His  connexion  with  held   by    Company's    officers.      The    corre- 

the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  his  large,  probably  spondence  with  Lord  Cornwallis  is  missing, 

not  very  legitimate,  cla  ins  upon  the  latter,  that  with  Colonel  Ross  exists, 
were  brought   before  Parliament  on  several  3  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Sir  Robert 

occasions,  but  he  escaped  all  serious  animad-  Abercromby,    G.C.B.,     Colonel    75th    Regi- 

version.     He  was  afterwards  a  partner  in  the  ment;  b.  Oct.  1740,  d.  unmarried,  Nov.  3, 

well-known  house  of  Boyd  and  Benfield.  M.P.  1827,  being  then  the  Senior  General  in  the 

for  Cricklade,   Oct.   1780  to  March,   1784;  service.      He  was  taken  at  Yorktown   with 

for   Malmesbury,  .Tan.  1790  to  Feb.    1792;  Lord   Cornwallis.      M.P.  for  the  county  of 

then  tor  Shaftesbury  to  June,  1802,     He  was  Clackmannan  from  Feb.  1798  to  June,  1802. 
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however,  be  a  difficulty  about  his  being  Commander-in-Chief, 
if  any  of  the  other  governors  were  seniors  to  him  in  the  army, 
and  it  could  only  be  remedied  by  their  submitting  to  let  him 
have  superior  local  rank.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  names 
of  some  others,  and  particularly  Colonel  Thomas  Dundas,  and  I 
really  do  not  know  whom  to  add  to  my  list. 

I  am  not  without  my  cares  about  our  council  here.  I  fear 
Mr.  Shore's  bad  health  will  drive  him  home  this  year ;  he  is  so 
reduced  that  I  hardly  dare  press  hini  to  stay.  In  that  event,  I 
must  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  that  Mr.  J.  Duncan  may 
succeed  him ;  and  I  shall  certainly  call  him  into  council  after 
Shore's  departure,  if  Macpherson's  vacancy  should  be  notified  to 
us  without  any  successor  being  appointed,  although  it  would 
grieve  me  to  take  him  this  year  from  Benares.  Next  to  Shore, 
he  is  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  revenue  line,  and,  indeed  the 
fittest  in  every  respect.  The  only  person  senior  to  him  in  that 
line  who  could  have  been  thought  of  has  almost  entirely  lost  his 
eyesight,  and  has  not  been  able  to  attend  the  Board  of  Revenue 
for  the  last  twelvemonth.     .     .     . 

My  most  worthy  and  valuable  friend  Mr.  Charles  Grant  can, 
I  fear,  on  no  account  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  longer  than  next 
year ;  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  my  earnest 
entreaties  that  he  remains  so  long.  If  he  could  be  tempted  by 
being  a  Supreme  Counsellor,  to  superintend  the  Company's  com- 
mercial concerns  for  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  period  which  he  has 
fixed  for  retiring,  my  duty  would  oblige  me  to  name  him  before 
Larkins,  and  the  latter  would  be  reasonable  enough  to  see  the 
necessity.     .     .     . 

Poor is,  I  think,  the  weakest  man  I  ever  met  with  in 

any  public  station ;  he  sits  like  an  automaton  when  all  public 
business  is  transacted,  and  would  do  more  harm  in  the  Government 
in  six  months,  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  good  in  two  years.  He 
has  no  will  of  his  own,  and  his  friends  are  unluckily  the  worst 
men  in  the  settlement ;  but,  although  we  are  on  very  good  terms, 
he  is  too  much  afraid  of  me  to  venture  now  to  take  any  part  in 
their  favour. 

You  will  see  by  the  returns,  that  I  guessed  pretty  right  about  the 
Company's  officers  going  into  the  King's  service.  I  am  sorry  likewise 
to  observe  that  I  was  more  in  the  right  than  you,  about  the  remit- 
tances that  were  to  be  made  from  Bengal  to  the  other  presidencies. 
This  produces  an  important  question  which  I  wish  to  submit  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  what  use 
is  the  civil  establishment  at   Bombay?     I  should  conceive  that  a 
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small  factory  there,  and  another  at  Surat  from  the  Bengal  or 
Madras  establishments,  would  answer  every  purpose.  Although 
we  have  appropriated  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  Benares  and 
Bahar  to  the  support  of  Bombay,  we  are  obliged  to  send  many  lacs 
thither  from  Calcutta.     .     .     . 

Why  we  shoidd  have  a  council,  and  senior  and  junior  mer- 
chants, factors,  and  writers,  to  load  one  ship  in  the  year  and  to 
collect  a  very  small  revenue,  appears  to  me  perfectly  incompre- 
hensible. It  is  nearly  an  equal  absurdity,  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  to  have  an  establishment  that  costs  near  40,000?.  a-year 
at  Bencoolen,  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  one  cargo  of  pepper. 
It  is  however  asserted,  that  Bencoolen  pays  its  own  expenses, 
and,  although  I  may  doubt  the  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  absolutely 
to  deny  it.  No  material  reduction  of  expense  or  increase  of 
revenue  can  take  place  in  Bengal,  nor  I  believe  at  Madras ; 
perhaps  the  Northern  Circars  might  be  .better  managed,  but  I 
fear  the  failure  of  the  payments  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  is  much  more  certain.  Unless  therefore  we 
can  make  some  considerable  reductions  at  the  other  settlements, 
how  are  we  to  grow  richer  ?  j  am   $-a 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  6,  1788. 

The  accounts  which  you  will  receive  by  this  conveyance, 
of  our  affairs  in  India,  will  I  trust,  on  the  whole,  prove  satisfactory 
to  you. 

The  state  of  our  finances,  and  the  great  remittances  from 
Bengal  to  the  other  settlements,  form  the  _most  disagreeable  part 
of  our  despatches.  I  have  mentioned  to  Mr.  Dundas  what  appears 
to  me  the  only  resource.1  The  prospect  of  so  great  a  change  may 
at  first  sight  appear  rather  too  bold ;  but  some  measure  must  be 
adopted  that  will  operate  effectually.  No  reduction  can  be  made 
in  the  civil  establishment  of  Bengal  that  would  in  reality  promote 
economy, — those  persons  who  hold  offices  of  .great  labour  and  great 
responsibility  must  be  well  paid,  or  they  will  for  the  most  part 
betray  their  trust ;  and  I  do  not  think  Sir  J.  Macpherson's  plan 
of  striking  off  1000  rupees  from  a  man's  salary  and  adding  1200 
to  his  establishment,  will  enrich  the  state ;  although  by  summing 
up  all  that  is  taken  away,  without  mentioning  the  additions,  it 

1  tiee  despatch,  Nov.  4. 
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might  send  the  Directors  in  great  good  humour  from  Leadenhall 
•Street  to  the  London  Tavern. 

I  have  reflected  most  seriously,  and  have  conversed  with  the 
most  sensible  men  in  this  country,  on  the  utility  of  the  civil 
establishment  at  Bombay,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
Company  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  I  see  two  material  obstacles 
to  the  abolition  of  it :  the  unwillingness  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  lose  the  appointment  of  so  many  writers,  and  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  prejudice  and  ancient  habits.  I  am  however  well 
assured,  that  it  will  receive  from  you  and  Mr.  Dundas  the  most 
candid  and  attentive  consideration. 

You  will  be  concerned  to  see  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  say 
to  Mr.  Dundas  about  my  friend  Medows  :  I  have  indeed  been  most 
severely  mortified.  It  may  have  the  appearance  of  presumption 
in  me  to  say  it,  but  I  really  do  not  know  where  you  will  find 
governors ;  and  unless  those  at  least  of  Bengal  and  Madras  will 
apply  in  earnest  to  the  business  of  the  country,  our  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions cannot  prosper.  Mr.  Dundas's  idea  of  military  men,  and 
uniting  the  command,  is  a  good  one  so  long  as  military  men  can 
be  found  who  are  fit  for  it ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  army, 
I  cannot  encourage  you  to  suppose  that  it  will  furnish  you  with 
extensive  choice. 

I  have  had  great  advantages,  and,  besides  the  able  and  tho- 
roughly upright  assistance  of  Mr.  Shore,  I  have  given  up  my 
whole  time  and  attention  to  business,  and  yet  I  have  much  to 
learn. 

My  wish  that  you  should  be  perfectly  prepared  with  a  proper 
successor,  has  induced  me  to  enter  so  fully  on  this  subject.  I 
would  not  condemn  Medows  entirely  for  one  inadvertent  act ;  he 
may  do  well,  and  prove  himself  fit  for  the  office  of  Governor- 
General,  but  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful.  If  he  should  not 
succeed,  I  know  no  military  man  who  is  so  likely  to  make  a  good 
Governor-General  as  Colonel  Fox.  You  will  see  by  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas  that  some  military  difficulties  would  attend  his  ap- 
pointment, and  perhaps  there  may  be  other  circumstances  that 
would  render  it  improper.1 

It  might  therefore  be  advisable,  that  you  should  look  about 
for  a  Governor-General  among  your  friends  in  the  civil  line. 
Any  person  with  a  good  constitution,  not  much  above  35,  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  hold  the  office  long  enough  to 

1  Colonel  Fox  was  younger  brother  to  Indian  matters,  threw  difficulties  in  the  way- 
Charles  Fox,  and  though  they  differed  in  of  the  nomination  of  the  former  to  so  higli  a 
politics,  the   part   taken    by  the    latter    on       post. 
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save  from  liis  salary  a  very  ample  fortune.  This  he  may  accom- 
plish in  a  few  years  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  But  to  do 
justice  to  you  and  to  his  country,  he  must  divest  himself  of  every 
idea  of  patronage. 

The  climate  here  has  had  so  little  effect  upon  me,  that  I  have 
great  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  here  till  the 
beginning  of  January,  1791,  the  period  for  which  I  engaged.  My 
time  of  life,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  render  my 
longer  continuance  in  India  impossible. 

As  I  am  sure  you  feel  as  much  interested  as  I  do  for  the  future 
success  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that 
if  you  could  send  me  a  successor  of  abilities  and  character  three 
or  four  months  before  my  departure,  I  think  I  could  give  liim  such 
information  both  as  to  men  and  measures,  as  would  prove  most 
materially  useful  to  lnm.  j  am  &c# 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Captain  Kennaway. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  17,  1788. 

.  .  .  The  success  of  the  negotiation  has  in  every  respect 
been  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  could  not  indeed 
have  wished  for  a  speedier  or  a  happier  issue  of  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  your  mission,  the  surrender  of  the  Circar.  And 
although  it  would  have  been  more  pleasant  to  have  concluded  the 
whole  business  at  once,  according  to  your  liberal  proposal,  yet  it 
will  be  so  easy  for  us  to  state  the  unreasonableness  of  His  Higli- 
ness's  claims,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  after  we  receive  an  account  of 
the  collections  usually  realised,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  by  offering  8,30,000  rupees,  we  go  beyond 
the  strict  letter  of  any  treaty  or  obligation  whatever.    .    .    . 

I  shall  receive  the  Nizam's  vakeel  with  civility ;  the  circum- 
stance of  his  sending  one  for  the  first  time  to  Calcutta  immediately 
after  his  surrender  of  the  Circar,  will  not  tend  to  discredit  us  in 
Hindostan  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  both  powers,  to 
appear  to  be  more  connected  than  we  really  are ;  to  his  Highness 
it  will  probably  be  of  substantial  service,  and  this  I  think  you  may 
cautiously  hint,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  in  your  conversations 
with  him  or  his  minister. 

The  Poonah  Government,  Scindia,  and  the  Eajah  ofBerar, 
have  all  expressed  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  demand,  and 
their  satisfaction  at  the  Nizam's  ready  compliance. 
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I  wish  you  to  use  every  prudent  means  to  establish  a  corre- 
spondence in  Tippoo's  country ;  I  know  it  to  be  very  difficult,  but 
a  favourable  opportunity  may  offer,  and  in  that  event  I  would  not 
be  sparing  of  expense.     .     .     . 

I  have  received  a  letter  for  the  Nizam,  from  Mr.  Hastings, 
excusing  himself  from  any  neglect  in  endeavouring  to  procure  an 
answer  to  his  Higlmess's  letter,  which  was  transmitted  to  His 
Majesty. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  submitted  to  me  the  propriety  of  delivering 
his  letter,  to  which  I  see  no  objection.  You  will  therefore  present 
it  to  his  Highness,  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  you  may 
defer  doing  it,  if  you  think  it  can  possibly  be  attended  with  any 
inconvenience.  I  am?  &Cij 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,1  Bart. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Dec.  12,  1788. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  favoured  with  your  letter  dated  the 
27th  of  March,  1788. 

You  say  in  that  letter,  that  it  is  perfectly  understood  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Company  will  not  permit  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  pay 
his  just  debts,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  Supreme  Board  at 
Fort  William,  not  to  interfere  in  the  Nabob's  private  debts,  was 
something  more  than  a  hint,  and  almost  equal  to  a  command  to 
his  Excellency  not  to  pay  them. 

It  is  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me,  that  so  very  extraordinary 
and  unwarranted  a  construction  should  be  put  upon  our  resolution, 
which  undoubtedly  conveys  neither  hint  nor  command  to  the 
Nabob. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  Government  possesses  any  right  to 
order  the  Yizier  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  Iris  private  debts,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  British  Legislature  would  approve  of  any  such  inter- 
ference. But  even  admitting  that  an  undue  influence  could  be 
exerted,  still  as  those  debts,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  were  cer- 
tainly not  contracted  either  by  the  order,  or  in  any  degree  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Company,  I  do  not  think  it  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  tins  Government  should  take  any  concern  in  the  col- 
lection of  them.  i  am?  &C} 

CORNWALLIS. 

1  Sir  Samuel   Hannay,  Bart,.,  of  Mochrum,  d.   Dec,    1790.     M.P.   for  Camelford  from 
July,  178-1,  till  his  death. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell. 
DEAR  SlR,  Fort  William,  Dec.  18,  1788. 

I  was  favoured  yesterday  with  your  letter  dated  the  20th 
ultimo,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  own,  that  the 
part  of  it  in  which  you  mention  your  having  given  a  sanction  to 
the  claim  of  the  71st  Regiment  for  Madras  batta,  during  their 
absence  at  Bombay,  has  given  me  the  most  sincere  concern. 

The  inconveniences  which  the  public  service  suffered  during 
the  late  war,  by  the  discontents  which  arose  from  the  troops  of  the 
different  Presidencies  drawing  different  allowances,  whilst  they 
were  employed  in  the  same  armies  and  upon  the  same  services,  are 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  military  men  of  this  country ; 
and  the  Madras  officers  in  particular,  will  easily  remember  how 
galling  they  felt  their  situation,  by  being  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers  and  fatigues  as  those  belonging  to  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment serving  in  the  Carnatic,  at  the  time  that  their  allowances 
were  very  inferior. 

Long  established  usage,  the  total  separation  of  promotion 
between  the  different  establishments,  and  the  local  pursuits  and 
advantages  which  the  officers  look  to  and  sometimes  obtain  at 
their  respective  Presidencies,  give  some  kind  of  plausible  pretext 
for  continuing  this  exceptionable  practice  in  the  Company's  service. 
But  the  King's  troops  have  no  kind  of  ground  for  supporting  similar 
claims ;  they  are  sent  from  Europe  for  the  general  service  of 
India,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
any  particular  establishment  at  which  they  may  be  for  some 
length  of  time,  or  accidentally  employed.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  military  regulations,  and  they  have  the  same  ultimate 
objects  in  the  service  as  they  have  a  right  to,  and  expect  promo- 
tion in  the  general  list  of  the  army. 

The  consequence  of  putting  troops  of  this  description  upon 
different  allowances  at  the  same  station,  and  the  clamour  and 
discontent  which  must  ensue,  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  desire  you  to  consider  what  your  situation 
would  be  with  the  King's  troops  now  in  the  Carnatic,  if  the 
73rd  Regiment  was  ordered  from  hence  to  that  Presidency,  and 
if  upon  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  this  establishment,  the 
same  allowances  were  continued  to  them  which  they  at  present 
enjoy  in  Bengal. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  71st  Regiment  belonging  to  the 
Madras  establishment,  then-  right  to«demand  the  batta  Mould  have 
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been  the  same  if  they  had  remained  at  Bombay,  as  it  is  now  upon 
their  return  to  Madras ;  and  if  they  had  received  that  batta  at 
Bombay,  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  candour  and  good  sense,  the 
effects  which  such  a  distinction  (putting  the  Company's  troops  out 
of  the  question)  must  have  produced  upon  the  75th  and  77th 
Regiments,  and  the  hardship  and  embarrassment  which  they  must 
undoubtedly  have  occasioned  to  the  Governor  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  that  Presidency. 

The  objections  that  I  have  hitherto  stated,  are  chiefly  upon  the 
general  principle  of  its  being  highly  inexpedient  to  grant  any 
partial  favour  or  privilege,  winch  may  be  productive  of  a  general 
mischief  to  the  service.  But  we  must  also  recollect,  that  the  agree- 
ment between  His  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  Company,  that  the 
King's  troops  shall  only  receive  equal  allowances  to  those  which 
are  paid  to  the  Company's  Europeans  at  the  Presidency  where 
they  may  happen  to  be  employed,  is  clear  and  explicit.  And  if 
you  and  I,  with  both  our  Conncils,  were  unanimous  in  passing  a 
resolution  or  in  granting  any  allowances,  which  militated  against 
the  principle  of  this  agreement,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  offer  any  arguments  in  support  of  such  a 
measure,  that  would  not  be  equally  reprobated  by  the  King's 
ministers  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

If  an  exception  could  be  admitted  to  a  general  as  well  as  so 
necessary  a  rule,  it  could  nowhere  have  been  made  more  to  my 
private  satisfaction  than  in  the  case  of  the  71st  Regiment,  for  I 
have  a  personal  regard  and  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the 
characters  of  several  of  the  principal  officers,  and  I  know  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for  the  present  good  con- 
dition of  the  discipline  of  that  corps. 

I  should  gladly  attend  to  your  wishes  in  filling  up  the  vacant 
lieutenancy  in  your  regiment,  but  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  upon  the  propriety  of  setting  aside  the  two  eldest  ensigns, 
to  whom  no  blame  can  possibly  be  imputed  for  their  having  been 
detained  in  Europe  till  next  season  ;  and  I  feel  very  averse  to 
bringing  back  to  the  King's  service,  those  volunteers  who  are 
appointed  acting  ensigns  in  the  Company's,  and  whose  situations 
as  volunteers  are  so  completely  filled  in  the  regiments  which  they 
nave  lelt.  j  anlj  ^h  ^ie  greatest  esteem,  &c, 

Coknwallis. 
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Earl  Corxwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Duxdas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Dec.  21,  1788. 

The  only  material  event  that  has  happened  since  my  letter 
dated  November  10th,  is  the  death  of  the  Ameer,  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  second  son.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  offering  my  sentiments  fully  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Carnatic,  where  the  Nabob  is  anticipating  his  revenues  and  ruining 
his  country,  and  where,  when  his  overstrained  credit  breaks,  which 
I  am  much  afraid  will  soon  be  the  case,  we  must  expect  a  very 
serious  defalcation  in  our  Indian  resources. 

I  have  heard  from  private  letters,  that  my  friend  Medows  has 
entered  very  heartily  into  several  branches  of  the  public  business, 
and  is  much  esteemed  at  his  present  Government.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  he  takes  my  letter,  and  one  that 
Koss,  who  is  an  old  intimate  friend  of  his,  wrote  to  lnm  at  my 
request,  giving  him  all  proper  encouragement,  but  stating  the 
necessity  of  his  determining  to  apply  to  business  and  to  attend  to 
the  forms  and  rules  of  the  service,  representing  also  that  it  would 
be  necessary  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
situation,  before  the  despatch  of  the  last  ships  of  the  season. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Corxwallis  to  the  Hox.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.1 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Dec.  27,  1788. 

Iii  giving  such  an  answer  to  your  letter  as  you  might  lay 
before  the  Committee,  1  felt  myself  under  great  difficulties,  lest  on 
the  one  hand  I  should  appear  lukewarm  in  an  undertaking,  in 
wliich,  if  it  was  practicable,  I  should  most  earnestly  wish  to 
distinguish  myself,  and  on  the  other,  lest  I  should  encourage  too 
sanguine  hopes,  where  I  must  acknowledge  I  see  no  probability  of 
success. 

The  temptations  have  hitherto  proved  so  irresistible,  that  since 
we  have  held  extensive  possessions  in  India,  I  believe  there  are  but 
few  instances  of  Europeans  having  acquired  an  influence  at  the 
courts  of  the  native  princes,  without  converting  it  to  the  most 
interested  purposes ;  and  the  natives,  with  a  strong  jiropensity  to 
intrigue,  are  so  little  capable  of  distinguishing  the  real  objects  of 
Government,  and  the  different  gradations  of  rank  amongst  us,  that 

1  Hon.  Shute  Barrin<*ton. 
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if  preceptors  were  recommended  by  the  Governor-General  to  sove- 
reigns or  principal  zemindars,  they  would  infallibly  consider  them 
as  people  of  great  importance,  and  endeavour  by  the  most  alluring 
offers,  to  engage  their  support  against  the  influence  or  power  of  the 
Company's  Eesidents  or  Collectors,  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
might  be  appointed. 

It  is  likewise  urged  as  an  objection  to  teaching  the  natives 
English,  that  it  would  weaken  the  necessity  which  the  Company's 
servants  now  feel,  of  instructing  themselves  in  the  languages  of  the 
country,  by  wliich  means,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  possible  to 
make  English  the  universal  language  throughout  our  extensive 
territories,  the  collectors  of  revenue,  judges,  and  officers  of 
Government,  stationed  in  the  distant  provinces,  would  be  in  the 
hands,  and  at  the  mercy,  of  the  few  individuals  who  could  interpret 
for  them. 

The  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmen,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences to  themselves  and  then-  families  for  ever  attending  the 
loss  of  caste  to  the  Hindoos,  must  in  my  opinion  prove  insuperable 
bars  to  any  material  progress  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  Missionaries  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  does  not  hold  out  any  very  encouraging  prospect  to  us,  as 
their  converts  are  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible  wretches  in 
India. 

It  is  likewise  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  how  far  the 
imprudence  or  intemperate  zeal  of  one  teacher  might  endanger  a 
Government,  which  owes  its  principal  support  to  a  native  army 
composed  of  men  of  high  caste,  whose  fidelity  and  affections  we 
have  hitherto  secured,  by  an  unremitted  attention  not  to  offend  their 
religious  scruples  and  superstitions. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Lord  Cornwallis  intends  to  return  to  England  —  Alliances  with  Native  Princes  — 
Revision  of  Military  Establishments  —  General  tranquillity  of  Hindustan  — 
Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  England  —  The  King's  illness  —  The  Regency 
Bill  —  Sweeping  changes  expected  from  the  Regency  —  The  King's  recovery  — 
Congratulations  of  Indian  Princes  —  Lord  Cornwallis's  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Macpherson  —  Movements  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

No  striking  event  occurred  during  this  year,  as  the  tranquillity  of 
Hindustan  was  undisturbed.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  therefore  able 
to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
Convinced  that  this  tranquillity  would  be  permanent,  he  announced 
his  determination  to  return  to  England  in  January,  1791 ;  but 
urged  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  proper  successor,  without  which 
he  expressed  Iris  conviction,  that  all  his  labours  would  prove  to  have 
been  totally  wasted. 

Much  correspondence  passed  both  about  investments '  for  the 
home  market,  and  about  the  supply  of  articles  from  India  for  the 
Canton  market.  As  these  subjects  are  connected  solely  with  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  as  merchants — a  character  which 
it  no  longer  possesses — nearly  all  the  papers  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion have  been  omitted. 

The  reluctance  which  Lord  Cornwallis  felt  to  enter  into  alliances 
with  native  princes,  arose  more  from  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
21  Geo.  III.  than  from  any  belief  on  his  part  that  they  would,  if 
prudently  made,  be  injurious  to  British  interests.  Mr.  Dundas 
seems  to  have  considered  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  perhaps  inter- 
preted the  Act  somewhat  too  strictly,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
encourage  a  closer  connexion  than  had  hitherto  been  considered 
advisable.  The  aggression  of  Tippoo  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
rendered  all  speculations  unnecessary,  and  compelled  the  Company 
to  enter  into  various  close  alliances.  But  this  belongs  to  the  en- 
suing year. 

As  all  the  suggestions  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  regard  to 
the  revision  of  the  military  establishments,  were  adopted,  the  pro- 
gress in  those  arrangements,  though  slow,  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
him ;  but  he  was  not  so  successful  in  his  attempts  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  the  system  of  receiving  presents  from  native  princes.     The 
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value  of  these  presents  was  reduced  to  an  amount  which  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  sufficient  for  "a  bribe ;  and  many  of  the 
Residents,  of  whose  uprightness  and  honour  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  assured  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  refusal  of  all  gifts 
was  so  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be 
considered  offensive  by  the  Sovereigns  who  tendered  them.  By  the 
regulations  now  in  force,  all  presents,  except  those  of  very  trifling 
value,  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Company,  by  whom 
gifts  of  corresponding  amount  are  provided  in  return. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuttack  in  exchange  for  Salsette  was  still 
kept  in  view,  but  with  slight  hope  of  success ;  nor  was  Lord  Corn- 
wallis very  eager  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  little  anxious  to  augment 
the  extent  of  British  territories.  Tins  question,  and  a  dispute 
between  the  Vizier  and  Sindia,  were  almost  the  only  two  points 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  gave  rise  to  any  interference  with 
native  princes. 

A  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bahar  was  also  nearly  com- 
pleted— much,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  states,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Zemindars.  He  further  prevailed  on  the  Raja,  or  rather  the 
Zemindar l  of"  Benares  (for  he  had  really  no  higher  rank),  to  con- 
sent to  many  most  important  changes,  both  in  the  management  of 
that  territory  and  in  the  duties  levied  therein.  In  fact,  as  Lord 
Cornwallis  says  in  a  letter  dated  December  7,  "  everything  appeared 
to  be  in  as  good  a  train  as  the  most  sanguine  persons  in  England 
could  expect ;  and  I  see  no  clanger  for  this  country  so  long  as  they 
can  find  proper  Governors,  and  Ministers  like  the  present,  who  will 
not  impose  jobs  upon  them."  But  a  cloud  burst  at  the  very  close 
of  the  year,  though  Lord  Cornwallis  was  not  aware  of  the  storm  till 
the  following  January. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  England  had  at  one  time  borne  a  very 
gloomy  appearance.  The  illness  of  the  King  in  the  autumn  of  1788 
led  to  a  Regency  Bill,  the  discussions  on  which  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  notice  here.  Lord  Cornwallis,  indeed,  had  little 
time  for  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  for  the  news  of  the  King's  recovery 
reached  hirn  very  shortly  after  he  had  heard  of  Ins  illness.  There 
exists  a  large  mass  of  letters  written  to  him  during  that  period, 
some  from  his  personal  and  political  friends,  detailing  the  events 
as  they  occurred,  others  from  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ex- 
cusing the  votes  they  had  given.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
have  been  selected  for  publication,  occasionally  omitting  names,  or 
suppressing  passages  which  reflect  in  no  measured  terms  on  the 

1  Maheput    Narryan,    nephew    of    Cheyt      Sept.    14,    17S1,   though  then  a  minor;    d. 
Sing;  elevated  to  that  position  by  the  English      Sept.  12,  1795. 

2  c  2 
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characters  and  conduct  of  individuals,  and  impute  motives  on  no 
better  foundation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  the  reports  of  the  day  or 
the  violence  of  party  feeling. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Viscount  Brome. 

My  DEAREST  CHARLES,  Calcutta,  Jan.  11,  1789. 

Although  when  I  wrote  last  I  could  hardly  flatter  myself 
with  hearing  from  you  by  this  time,  yet  I  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  my  last  accounts  of  you  were  dated  nine  months  ago,  and  that 
I  had  the  mortification  to  find  by  them  that  you  were  still  an 
invalid.  It  is  in  vain  however  to  dwell  upon  grievances  that  we 
cannot  remedy,  let  us  look  forward  to  that  happy  day  when  we 
shall  meet,  and  when,  if  I  find  you  well,  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  you 
in  every  respect  just  what  my  fondest  heart  could  wish. 

I  can  send  you  no  news  from  hence  that  can  either  amuse  or 
interest  you,  my  life  at  Calcutta  is  perfect  clockwork ;  I  get  on 
horseback  just  as  the  dawn  of  day  begins  to  appear,  ride  on  the 
same  road  and  the  same  distance,  pass  the  whole  forenoon  after  my 
return  from  riding,  in  doing  business,  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
portion  of  time  every  day  at  table,  drive  out  in  a  phaeton ,  a  little 
before  sunset,  then  write,  or  read  over  letters  or  papers  of  business 
for  two  hours,  sit  down  at  nine  with  two  or  three  Officers  of  my 
family  to  some  fruit  and  a  biscuit,  and  go  to  bed  soon  after  the 
clock  strikes  ten.  I  don't  think  the  greatest  sap  at  Eton  can  lead 
a  duller  life  than  this.  Give  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  be  assured  that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be 

Your  most  truly  affectionate  Father, 

Cornwallis. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Jan.  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  July  26,  1788. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  Swallow  Packet  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Lord- 
ship's two  last  very  obliging  Letters,  by  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
that  You  are  pleased  with  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  India. 
As  for  the  account  which  You  give  of  the  State  of  the  European 
Troops  in  the  Service  of  the  Company,  it  grieves  me,  though  it  does 
not  in  the  least  astonish  me,  as  It  is  totally  impossible  that  they 
can  be  otherwise  than  the  riffraff  of  London  Streets  got  together 
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by  the  Crimps,  and  the  Gleanings  of  the  different  Gaols.  The 
Officers  are  in  general,  young  men,  who  have  ruined  themselves, 
and  are  obliged  to  fly  their  Country,  or  very  low  people  who  are 
sent  out  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  who  will  therefore  stick  at 
nothing  in  order  to  gain  money.  I  have  no  doubt  however,  that 
through  Your  Lordship's  Good  management  and  prudence,  You  will 
be  able,  in  time,  to  make  great  alterations  for  the  better  even  in 
tliis,  though  I  must  confess  that  the  only  real  way  of  getting  rid 
of  all  this  inconvenience  at  once,  would  be  to  destroy  the  Com- 
pany's troops,  and  have  nothing  but  King's  troops,  indeed  it  is 
quite  ridiculous,  that  there  should  be  two  compleatly  different 
services,  in  a  Country  which  acknowledges  the  same  Sovereign, 
and  that  a  Company  of  Merchants  should  have  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  for  so  many  years,  the  Kings  of  so  immense  a  tract 
of  Country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Your  Lordship  will  not  regret  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  four  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  and  Horse  Grenadiers  as 
they  were  the  most  useless  and  the  most  unmilitary  Troops  that 
ever  wore  seen.  I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  sorry  for  the  Horse 
Grenadiers  because  they  were  to  a  degree  Soldiers,  but  the  Horse 
Guards  were  nothing  but  a  collection  of  London  Tradespeople. 

If  the  two  new  Regiments  keep  exactly  to  the  Standard  which 
they  have  settled  they  will  be  the  finest  bodies  of  men  that  ever 
were  seen,  the  tallest  not  to  exceed  six  foot  one  the  shortest 
five  feet  eleven. 

As  for  publick  news  Your  Lordship  will  already  have  heard  of 
the  great  Amity  which  has  subsisted  between  us  our  Court  and  the 
new  King  of  Prussia  ever  since  His  accession  to  the  Crown  and 
which  has  within  these  few  days  been  strengthened  by  the  signing 
of  a  defensive  treaty  including  Holland,  So  that  the  first  Stone  is 
laid  for  the  Great  Northern  Alliance,  which  We  have  so  often  tallied 
of  with  Ewart,  during  the  time  we  were  at  Berlin  together.  As 
for  the  Emperor,  He  has  managed  His  affairs  so  well,  that  He  has 
drawn  Himself  into  a  War  with  the  Turks,  where  till  now  He  has 
been  worsted  in  almost  every  attempt  which  He  has  made.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  is  if  possible  in  a  worse  Situation  as  She  has 
besides  the  war  with  the  Turks,  two  other  horrible  enemies  to  con- 
tend with,  which  are  the  Plague  and  Famine,  which  by  all  accounts 
have  reduced  Her  forces  so  low  that  instead  of  Sending  a  Corps  of 
forty  thousand  men  to  join  the  Austrian  forces  in  order  to  besiege 
Choczim,1  only  Six-and-twenty  thousand  arrived  in  a  serviceable 

1  Choczim  was  takon  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  July  20,  1788. 
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State,  and  after  Staying  a  few  days  were  ordered  to  return  imme- 
diately to  Marechal  KonianzofPs1  Army,  as  they  had  lost  such  a 
considerable  number  of  men  by  disease.  France  is  torn  to  pieces 
by  internal  dissensions.  That  spirit  which  She  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully trying  to  prevent  among  the  Americans,  has  broke  out  in 
Her  own  Country  and  in  spite  of  everything,  which  is  done,  appears 
rather  to  increase,  than  to  diminish  they  are  obliged  to  have  their 
troops,  and  are  said  to  be  forming  two  Camps  in  order  to  keep 
their  own  Provinces  in  order  and  Subjection.  In  short,  the  present 
situation  of  this  Country  appears  to  be  more  flourishing  and  more 
truly  great  than  ever  it  has  been  since  the  Peace  of  Sixty-three. 
All  our  enemies  are  engaged  and  are  ruining  themselves  piece- 
meal, While  We  and  our  Allies  are  daily  gaining  strength  and 
riches. 

I  am  afraid  My  Dear  Lord  You  will  already  be  sufficiently 
tired  with  tins  long  Scrawl,  I  shall  therefore  conclude.  Pray  write 
as  often  as  it  is  convenient,  and  believe  me  ever,  My  Dear  Lord, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Frederick. 

From  the  Secret  Committee  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council 

in  Bengal. 

[Secret.]     Received  Jan.  22,  1789. 
MY  LORD,  East  India  House,  July  31,  1788. 

.  .  .  We  have  already  expressed  our  full  approbation  of 
your  conduct  towards  the  native  Princes  in  general ;  we  feel  the 
force  of  your  reasoning  in  both  points  of  view ;  at  the  same  time 
we  wish  a  continuance  of  our  former  pacific  system,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  instructions  we  have  formerly  given.  If  at  any  time, 
on  account  either  of  Indian  or  European  politics,  we  may  see  cause 
to  deviate  from  that  system,  we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  detailing  our  sentiments  at  large.  For  instance,  any  strict  union 
of  France,  either  with  Tippoo  Sultan  or  the  Mahrattas,  would 
naturally  force  us  into  other  alliances  which  might  enable  us  to 
counteract  it. 

With  respect  to  Tippoo's  embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  we 
can  only  advise  at  present  of  their  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  and 
that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 

1    Pierre   Alexandrowitch,  Comte    de    Ro-      one  of  the  oldest  Russian  families,  and  had 
\ 1 1. u i /.nit;    a    Field-Marshal,  b.   about    1730,      seen  much  service 
d.  Dec.   17,  17lJti.      He    was  descended   from 
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discover  and  defeat  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  Court  of 
France,  whilst  they  are  treating  these  deputies  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  courtesy,  as  is  the  custom  of  that  Court  upon 
such  occasions,  have  given  assurances  that  no  negotiation  is  in- 
tended, on  their  part,  hostile  to  our  interest. 

We  are,  &c, 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 
[Received  Jan.  22,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Seymour  Place,  June  19,  1788. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Sheridan l  summed  up  the  evidence  upon  the 
second  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  a  speech  which  lasted  three 
days,  and  finally  closed  that  business  on  Friday  last,  the  13th  inst, 
for  this  Session.  His  speech  was  reckoned  a  most  wonderful  one ; 2 
you  will  of  course  have  it  sent  you.  In  the  way  this  tryal  has 
hitherto  gone  on,  it  may  last  years.  It  has  been  a  most  fatiguing 
business,  particularly  to  the  Chancellor,  whose  attention  and  im- 
partiality has  been  the  admiration  of  all  parties.  He  was  ill  one 
day,  and  Lord  Bathurst 3  was  forced  to  take  his  place.  The  con- 
trast, to  be  sure,  was  very  remarkable. 

I  forget  whether  I  have  mentioned  Lady  Anne  Wesley  4  lately. 
She  turns  out  a  very  fine  girl,  and  has  been  much  admired  tliis 
winter,  but  I  don't  hear  of  any  match  for  her  yet.  Her  brother 
Arthur,5  instead  of  going  with  his  regiment  to  the  East  Indies,  has 
made  an  exchange,  and  is  now  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland — a  much  worse  thing  for  him  in  my  opinion.     .     .     . 

Lord  Mansfield  has  at  last  resigned,  and  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon 
succeeds  him.  Pepper  Arden  is  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leinster 6  to  that  office  in  Ireland,  upon  Mr. 

1  Eight  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  May  2,  1754,  till 
b.  Sept.,  1751,  d.  July  7,  1816;  m.  1st,  Jan.  23,  1771,  when  he  was  made  Chancellor, 
March,  1772,  Miss  Elizabeth  Linley  ;  2nd,  and  created  Lord  Apsley,  having  been  one  of 
April  27,  1795,  Esther  Jane  Ogle,  only  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  during 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  M.P.  the  previous  year.  On  resigning  the  Chan- 
ter Stafford  from  Oct.  1780  to  1806  ;  West-  cellorship,  June  3,  1778,  he  was  made  Presi- 
minster  to  1807,  and  Ilchester  to  1812;  dent  of  the  Council,  and  held  that  office  till 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  March  to  July,  March  19,  1782.  M.P.  for  Cirencester  from 
1782  ;  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Eeb.  1806,  to  April,  1735,  till  he  was  made  a  judge. 
April,  1807  ;  Receiver-General  of  the  Duchy  4  Lady  Anne  Wesley,  dau.  of  Garret,  1st 
of  Cornwall,  1804  till  his  death.  Earl  of  Mornington,  b.  March  13,   1768,  d. 

2  The  Begum  speech.  Dec.  16,  1844;  m.  1st,  Jan.  4,   1790,  Hon. 

3  Henry,  2nd  Earl  Bathurst,  b.  May  2,  Henry  Fitzroy,  4th  son  of  Charles,  1st  Lord 
1714,  d.  Aug.  6,  1794;  m.  1st,  Sept.  19,  Southampton;  2nd,  Aug.  9,  1799,  Charles 
1754,  Anne,  dau.  and  heir  of —  James,  Esq.,  Culling  Smith,  Esq. 

and  widow  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq. ;   2nd,  5  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

June  14,   1759,  Tryphena,  dau.  of  Thomas  6  William   Robert,  2nd  Duke  of  Leinster, 

Scawen,  Esq.,  of  Maid  well.     A  puisne  Judge      K.P.,  b.  March  13,  1749,  d.  Oct.  20,  1804  ; 
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Bigby's  death,  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  everybody.  He 
must  certainly  have  asked  for  it,  for  nobody  could  have  thought  of 
offering  it  to  him. 

The  Parliament  breaks  up  next  week,  when  everybody  will  dis- 
perse. Everything  seems  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  I  hope  likely 
to  remain  so  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  least  with  regard  to  our- 
selves. The  French  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  A  spirit 
of  liberty  has  gone  forth,  wliich  however  can  come  to  nothing  whilst 
the  army  remains  firm  to  the  King.  Their  interference  with  us  in 
America  lias  taught  them  a  lesson  against  themselves  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  sorry  for.     .     .     . 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lord. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

C.  CORNWALLIS. 

Mr.  Grisdale  has  just  called  here.  He  tells  me  he  is  going  to 
make  another  little  tour  to  France  this  summer.  I  wish  I  may 
have  some  good  news '  to  send  him  before  he  comes  back. 


Right  Hon.  Hexry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Private.]     Received  Jan.  1789. 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  July  13,  1788. 

.  .  .  My  last  letter  to  you  was  of  date  7th  of  April, 
1788,  since  winch  I  have  your  letters  of  16th  of  November  and  18th 
December,  1787,  and  7th  and  27th  January,  1788. 

Many  of  the  topicks  discussed  in  these  various  letters  have  been 
already  observed  upon,  either  in  my  former  letters  to  you  or  in  the 
despatches  which  have  gone  or  are  now  going  by  the  present  con- 
veyance.  I  shall  however  trouble  you  with  these  few  lines,  to 
advert  to  some  particulars  upon  which  these  publick  despatches 
may  be  silent,  but  of  which  however  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
be  apprised. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of  the 
recruiting  service.  I  have  intimated  to  the  Chairman  that  with  your 
publick  letters  before  us  all,  and  your  private  letters  before  me, 

m.    Nov.  4,    1775,  Emilia  Olivia,  dau.  and  city  of  Dublin  from  Oct.  1767,  till  he  became 

sole   heir  of  St.   George   Usher,   only   Lord  a  peer,  Nov.  19,  1773. 

St.  George.  1  Mrs.  Cornwallis,  as  widow  of  the  Arch- 
The  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  bishop,  had  a  good  many  options  in  her  gift ; 
Ireland  was  in  those  days  a  sinecure.  The  to  one  of  which,  Withington  in  Gloucester- 
Duke  of  Leinster  held  it  only  to  July  15,  shire,  she  presented  Mr.  Grisdale  soon  after 
1  789,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  the  line  he  the  date  of  this  letter. 
took  on  the  Regency  question.     M.P.  for  the 
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it  is  impossible  to  omit  taking  effectual  measures  for  effectuating 
that  important  object.  The  Chairman  has  entreated  me  to  give 
him  a  little  time  for  management,  and  he  will  get  everything  put 
to  rights.  Accordingly,  within  these  few  weeks,  they  have  come  to 
a  resolution  to  apply  for  Dover  Castle  for  a  depot  for  their  recruits. 
I  do  nut  know  how  far  it  will  suit  the  convenience  of  Government 
to  allow  them  to  have  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  they  are  in  earnest  to 
bring  this  business  into  proper  train.  I  hope  they  will  do  it 
without  the  necessity  of  any  compulsion  on  my  part ;  but  you  may 
rest  assured  I  will  watch  it  very  strictly,  and  not  quit  the  business 
till  it  is  satisfactorily  concluded.  Your  account  of  the  state  of  their 
European  army,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  King's,  has  been  of 
much  use  to  us  in  tins  and  many  other  views. 

The  Chairman  has  not  yet  brought  forward  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson's  business :  he  will  soon,  and  it  will  be  arranged  on  the 
footing  I  formerly  wrote  to  you.     .     .     . 

Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  read  your  letter  of  the  14th 
December  to  Mr.  Malet,  with  the  proper  attention.  I  approve  en- 
tirely of  the  line  you  have  prescribed.  I  think  I  can  discover  in 
some  of  your  letters,  a  feeling  that  you  are  too  much  hampered  in 
your  power  of  allying  yourself  with  the  Marattas.  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  give  you  credit  for  that  feeling,  because  I  am  free  to 
declare  it  goes  very  much  along  with  the  bent  of  my  own  mind.  I 
feel  that  an  alliance  with  the  Marattas,  of  the  closest  kind,  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  keep  the  whole  world  in  awe  respecting  India. 
The  aid  of  their  cavalry  seems  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  our 
power  compleat ;  and  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  restless 
spirit  of  France,  by  their  intriguing  with  Tippoo,  will  probably  give 
us  a  fair  opening  to  such  a  connexion ;  but  unless  the  prospect  of 
hostilities  was  more  immediate  than  at  present  appears  to  be  the 
case,  I  am  still  rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  that 
either  the  hostilities  of  Tippoo  singly,  or  of  him  and  the  French 
jointly,  should  furnish  us  with  the  apology  of  so  exclusive  an  Indian 
alliance. 

You  will  hear  by  this  conveyance  that  we  have  got  a  material 
change  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Government.  Lord  Howe  is 
an  Earl,  and  gives  up  the  Admiralty,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lord 
Chatham.  This  circumstance  gives  a  wonderful  cement  of  strength 
and  power  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  by  connecting  the  Treasury 
and  Admiralty  so  closely  together. 

The  very  high  opinion  you  express  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's 
administration,  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me.  I  agree  with  you  and 
him  that  he  is  very  illiberally  treated  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
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but  lie  is  not  singular  in  that  respect.  We  are  all  (except  your 
Lordship  as  yet)  sharers  in  it,  and  I  regret  that  it  seems  to  have 
hurt  Sir  Archibald  so  much  as  it  has  done.  I  hope,  however,  it  is 
now  over ;  for  after  having  got  the  drubbing  we  gave  them  hi  their 
conflict  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  four 
regiments,  and  after  having  discovered  that  their  own  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors would  not  support  them  against  us,  I  think  they  are  grown 
tolerably  quiet  and  moderate.  I  shall  write  to  Sir  Archibald  by 
this  ship.  I  am  sorry  we  are  so  soon  to  lose  him  in  India.  I  sup- 
pose the  Directors  will  soon  come  to  the  measure  of  appointing 
Medows  provisional  successor  to  Sir  Archibald,  and  Abercrombie 
to  Medows.  Believe  me,  &c, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Viscount  Brome. 

My  DEAREST  CHARLES,  Calcutta,  Jan.  29,  1789. 

The  Swallow  packet  arrived  on  the  22nd,  and  I  had  the 
infinite  happiness  of  hearing  that  you  was  perfectly  recovered.  .  .  . 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  Scorpio  and  Aquarius  for  you,  but  these 
coins  are  very  scarce  here,  and  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  I  shall 
succeed.1  They  are  said  to  have  been  coined  by  a  Queen  of  Delhi 
who  reigned  only  for  one  day,  and  who  was  deposed  by  the  priests 
for  coining  them.  The  Mahometans  are  such  violent  enemies  to 
idolatry,  that  they  will  not  suffer  any  figures  even  upon  their  coins ; 
you  may  suppose  from  this  that  they  worship  money,  but  in  that 
respect  they  resemble  most  other  religions.  I  do  not  however 
seriously  believe  any  part  of  the  story  about  the  Queen,  &c.  &c. 

Your  truly  affectionate  Father, 

Cornwallis. 

•Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  waiiam,  Feb.  is,  1789. 

My  time  of  life  and  the  state  of  my  private  affairs  have 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  fix  a  period  in  my  own  mind  for 
returning  to  Europe,  and  I  consider  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  to 

1  These  coins  represent  the  12  signs  of  the  and   completely   governed    hirn.     The   coins 

Zodiac  on  the  obverse.     A  complete  set  in  the  bear  various  dates  between  1G17  and  1627, 

time  of  Lord  Cornwallis  cost  2000  rupees.  which    disproves    the   story   of    their    being 

The  story  about  the  cpueen  is  told  by  Taver-  struck  in   one  day.     Noor  Mahl's  name  is, 

nier   (Part   2),  who  believed   it.     Jehangir,  however,  on  some  of  them.     She  is  buried  in 

grandfather  of  Aurungzebe,    m.  in  1611,  a  a  very  magnificent  tomb  at  Lahore,  which  is 

beautiful  widow,  Noor  Jehan,  who  took  the  still  kept  in  good  repair, 
name  of  Noor  Mahl,  the  Light  of  the  Seraglio, 
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give  early  notice  of  my  determination  on  that  head  to  your  Ho- 
nourable Court,  that  you  may  have  full  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  my  successor  in  this  Government. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
resign  the  Government,  and  to  embark  for  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1791,  and  I  am  willing  to  indulge  myself  in  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  inform  you  on  my  arrival,  that  I  have  left 
your  valuable  possessions  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Feb.  18,  1789. 

As  the  Dublin,  the  ship  now  under  despatch,  is  to  take  in  a 
part  of  its  cargo  at  Madras,  I  shall  postpone  answering  your  letters 
which  I  received  by  the  Swallow  packet,  or  entering  into  any  part 
of  the  business  of  this  country,  until  the  departure  of  the  Northum- 
berland, which  ship  is  to  sail  directly  for  England  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  will  probably  arrive  before  the  Dublin. 

But  as  I  consider  the  appointment  of  a  proper  successor  to  the 
Government  as  a  matter  of  so  much  greater  importance  than  any 
other,  and  without  which  all  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  are  per- 
fectly nugatory,  I  do  not  chuse  to  trust  to  a  single  conveyance  to 
inform  you  of  what  it  may  be  veiy  essential  you  should  know  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  which  is,  that  General  Medows  has  received 
mine  and  Colonel  Eoss's  admonitions  with  the  most  perfect  good 
huniour,  and  that  he  assures  us  he  is  determined  to  devote  his  time 
and  attention  entirely  to  the  public  service  during  his  stay  in  India. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  Ins  letter  to  me,  dated  November  26,  and  some 
extracts  of  what  he  has  said  to  Eoss. 

Knowing  as  I  well  do  the  strictness  of  his  principles  and  the 
goodness  of  his  parts,  I  had  no  fear  but  of  his  treating  the  whole 
business,  and  particularly  our  sovereign  lords  in  Leadenhall-street, 
too  lightly  ;  but  as  I  am  now  well  assured  that  will  not  be  the  case, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  deliver  the  office  of  Governor-General  into 
safer  and  better  hands  in  January,  1791,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  soften  any  censure  which  the  Court  of  Directors  may 
think  it  necessary  to  pass  on  Iris  first  appointment  at  Bombay. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAR  JAMES,  Calcutta,  Feb.  23,  1789. 

Although  the  Northumberland  East  Indiaman  is  to  sail  in 
about  three  weeks  directly  for  England,  and  will  probably  arrive 
before  the  Dublin,  which  is  to  take  in  some  part  of  its  cargo  at 
Madras,  I  still  cannot  suffer  the  Dublin  to  go  without  telling  you 
that  I  am  well. 

I  have  by  both  these  ships  notified  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
my  intention  to  resign  in  January,  1791,  a  period  to  which  I  often 
cast  a  longing  eye ;  but  if  I  get  through  the  next  two  years  as  well 
as  I  have  done  the  two  last,  I  shall  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  undertaking. 

I  shall  be  very  impatient  for  the  first  ship  of  the  season,  to 
know  that  I  have  been  in  time  for  the  purchase  of  Sir  Charles 
Kent's  l  estate.  I  should  most  undoubtedly  have  wished  both  for 
that  estate  and  Saxham  ;2  I  think  a  considerable  command  and 
extent  about  a  man's  house  the  greatest  comfort  he  can  have  if  he 
loves  the  country,  and  the  difference  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year  is  a  very  trifling  consideration  in  competition  with  it. 
I  am,  however,  although  in  this  instance  I  differ  a  little  in  opinion, 
most  truly  sensible  and  most  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  all  your 
care  and  attention.  We  have  had  a  remarkably  fine  and  cool 
winter,  which  has  a  little  made  up  for  the  excessive  heats  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  which  are  by  far  the  two  worst  months  in  the 
year.  I  have  often  thought  that  you  would  not  easily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lie  without  any  covering,  and  with  windows  and  doors  open 
on  every  side  of  the  room,  to  catch  every  breath  of  air. 

There  is  the  greatest  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  peace  ;  and  I  think,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Francis,3  our  finances  are  in 
no  bad  state.  The  income  of  Bengal  exceeds  its  expenditure  by 
above  two  millions,  and  although  the  other  Presidencies  are  a 
great  drain  upon  us,  yet,  on  the  general  state  of  the  finances 
throughout  India,  we  can  without  increasing  our  debts,  send  home 

1  Sir  Charles  Kent,  Bart.,  so  created  Aug.  3,  3  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Philip,  Francis,  K.B., 

1782,  b.  1745,  d.  March  14,  1811  ;  m.  May  b.  Oct.  22,  1740,  d.  Dec.  22,1818;  m.  twice. 

20,  1771,  Mary,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Josiah  His   2nd  wife  (Dec.  9,  1814)  was    Emma, 

Wordsworth,   Esq.,  of  Wordsworth.     M.P.  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Watkins.    M.P.  for  Yar- 

for  Thetford  from  May,  1784,  to  June,  1790.  mouth,   Isle  of  Wight,  from  May,   1784,  to 

Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  buy  the  estate,  Forn-  1790;  then  for  Bletchingly  to  May,  1796, 

ham  St.  (ienevieve,  but  it  became  the  pro-  and  for  Appleby  from  Nov.  1802  to  April, 

perty  of  Bernard  Howard,  Esq.,  afterwards  1807.    His  public  and  private  career  are  well 

12th  Duke  of  Norfolk.  known,  but  his   literary    reputation   mainly 

-   Saxham  was  bought,  but  afterwards  ex-  rests    upon    the   '  Letters  of  Junius,'   which 

1  hanged  with  Lord  Bristol  for  mutual  con-  almost  all  whose  opinions  are  considered  of 

venience.  value,  concur  in  attributing  to  him. 
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an  investment  from  the  different  settlements,  which  costs  ns 
1,300,000?.,  and  which  will  sell  in  Europe  for  2,400,000?.,  which, 
besides  at  least  a  million  of  profit  which  the  Company  receives 
from  the  China  trade,  must  I  think  enable  them  to  pay  off  at  least 
a  million  of  their  debt  annually  in  England. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 

SlR,  Fort  William,  Feb.  23,  1789. 

I  was  favoured  on  the  16th  inst.  with  your  letter,  dated  the 
21st  ultimo,  and  Mr.  Hay  has  shown  to  me  your  letter  to  him, 
wlrich  he  received  about  the  same  time. 

Your  zeal  and  ability  in  conducting  the  negotiations  with  which 
you  have  been  entrusted,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
turn  of  thinking  at  the  Court  where  you  reside,  will  ever 
induce  me  to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  any  opinions 
that  you  may  offer  on  those  points,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
public  interest. 

I  shall  therefore  weigh  very  deliberately  the  arguments  and 
propositions  which  you  adduced  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  in  sup- 
port of  your  recommendation  of  some  relaxation  in  the  orders 
winch  you  lately  received  against  accepting  presents,  in  any  form 
or  under  any  pretext,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  Peshwa  and  the 
Poonah  Ministers ;  and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  convey 
to  you  my  final  decision  upon  them. 

I  think  it  only  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  answer  the 
parts  of  your  letter  which  relate  to  the  means  of  forwarding  our 
views  upon  Cuttack. 

The  consideration  of  the  value  of  that  province,  both  to  the 
Company  and  to  the  Boosla  family,  offers  so  many  grounds  for 
apprehending  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  voluntary  cession  of  it  from 
the  Marattas,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  sanguine  in  the 
hopes  of  any  immediate  success  to  our  wishes.  But  I  am  clearly 
convinced  that  our  best  chance  will  arise  from  the  eagerness  and 
anxiety  of  the  Peshwa,  and  from  a  constant  appearance  on  our 
part,  of  indifference  to  the  event  of  the  negotiation  for  the  pro- 
posed exchange. 

Upon  this  principle,  I  do  not  wish  that  any  steps  should  be 
taken  directly  by  you,  to  prevail  upon  Eagojee  to  consent  to  the 
cession  ;  but  that  the  Poonah  Ministers  should  understand  that  you 
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are  instructed  to  leave  all  the  preliminary  parts  of  the  transaction 
entirely  to  themselves. 

If  Eagojee  should  execute  his  declared  intention  of  making  a 
visit  to  Poonah,  the  long  connexion  winch  has  subsisted  between 
the  Boosla  family  and  this  Government,  will  require  that  you 
should  clearly  manifest  a  disposition  to  show  him  marks  of  par- 
ticular attention  and  respect.  But  to  avoid  giving  ground  for 
suspicion  or  jealousy  to  the  Poonah  Minister,  my  wish  is  that 
you  should  consult  Nana,  and  even  be  guided  by  him,  unless  you 
should  see  any  very  material  objection  to  it,  in  all  steps  that  you 
take  to  give  public  proofs  to  Eagojee  of  the  consideration  in  which 
he  is  held  by  this  Government. 

You  will,  however,  be  studiously  careful  to  suppress  all  appear- 
ance of  anxiety  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  cession,  unless  Nana 
should  in  explicit  and  earnest  terms  request  your  interference  and 
assistance ;  and  even  in  that  case,  it  will  tend  most  to  promote  the 
success  of  our  real  wishes,  that  you  should  uniformly  appear  to 
lend  your  aid  in  the  negotiation,  more  from  a  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation and  friendship  to  the  Poonah  Government,  than  from  any 
impatience  on  our  part  to  acquire  the  Province. 

I  concur  in  a  great  measure  with  you  in  opinion,  that  it  may 
be  wise  in  this  Government  to  devise  means  for  encouragine;  a 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  Hindostan  and  the 
Deccan,  to  the  Company's  dominions  ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  you 
could  come  to  the  discussion  of  conditions  for  the  cession  of  Cuttack, 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  grant  particular  privileges,  or  even 
exemptions  from  all  Government  duties,  to  Maratta  subjects  on 
religious  visits  and  pilgrimages  to  Benares  and  Gya,  and  to  Jug- 
gernaut, when  surrendered  to  us. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuttack  would  be  of  so  much  real  import- 
ance to  the  Company,  that  I  should  not  scruple  to  furnish  you  with 
the  means  of  making  very  liberal  presents  in  money,  to  any  of  the 
Ministers  who  could  give  a  decisive  assistance  in  forwarding  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  question ;  and  I  should  be  much 
guided  by  your  opinion,  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  sums  to 
be  so  applied  ;  as  you  would  be  qualified  to  form  the  best  judgment 
on  the  mode  of  applying  such  sums,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner 
for  inciting  different  individuals  to  make  their  .utmost  exertions  to 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  successful  termination. 

I  am,  &c, 

COENWALLIS. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  James  Macfherson,1  Esq. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  March  1,  1789. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  your  letter  dated  the  20th  of 
June,  1788.  Being  disposed  from  regard  for  your  personal  cha- 
racter to  receive  your  sentiments  with  pleasure,  and  to  consider 
them  with  attention,  I  should  most  readily,  if  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty,  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  point  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  your  letter. 

I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
duties  of  my  station,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  correspond  on  the  public  business  of  this  country  with 
any  British  subject  who  assumes  the  character  of  agent  of  any 
native  prince  in  India. 

It  therefore  only  remains  for  me  to  say  in  general,  that  I  was 
at  great  pains  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  claim  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  on  the  country  of  Tanjore,  and  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  that  subject ;  and  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  dis- 
charged my  public  duty  with  propriety,  and  that  I  have  done  his 
Highness  ample  justice. 

I  beg  that  you  will  believe  that  I  am, 

With  great  personal  esteem,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Colonel  . 


DEAR  , f  Calcutta,  April  5,  1789. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  that  you 
had  arrived  in  good  health  at  Madras,  and  that  you  was  satisfied 
with  the  reception  you  met  with  from  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Brigadier-General  Home's 2  being  called  to  the  Presidency,  and 
invested  with  the  supreme  command,  was  as  little  expected  by  me  as 
by  yourself,  especially  after  the  very  different  line  of  conduct  which 
had  been  so  recently  adopted  in  similar  circumstances  at  Bombay.  4 
You  must,  however,  excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of 
your  expressions  of  chagrin  and  mortification  on  this  account ;  for 
you  knew  before  you  left  England,  that  there  were  two  Brigadier- 
Generals  in  India,  under  one  of  whom  Abercromby  was  to  be 

1  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,  of  Belville,  b.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  but  is  best 

1737,  d.  Feb.   17,   179G.     M.P.  for  Camel-  known  for  having  edited — or  written  (?) — 

ford  from  Oct.  1780,  till  his  death.     He  was  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

agent  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  was  said  2  Brigadier-General    Matthew    Home.    d. 

to  have  a  pension  of  700/.  from  Lord  North  Dec.  14,  1789. 
for  writing  in  defence  of  American  taxation. 
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immediately  placed  ;  and  a  person  so  conversant  in  military  affairs 
as  yonrself,  must  have  been  aware  that  it  was  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  that  you  might  likewise  serve  under  either  of  them  ; 
as  I  am  sure  neither  your  own  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
service,  nor  the  assurances  of  any  person  in  England,  could  have 
warranted  your  entertaining  an  idea,  that  the  King's  regiments 
were  to  be  fixed  at  the  respective  Presidencies,  instead  of  being 
stationed  where  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Supreme  Council 
might  conceive  their  presence  to  be  most  necessary. 

I  have  really  a  most  sincere  regard  for  you  personally,  and 
I  likewise  highly  esteem  your  public  character ;  it  will  therefore 
always  be  very  irksoine  to  me  to  mark  a  dissatisfaction  at  any  part 
of  your  conduct,  or  to  say  anything  that  can  be  unpleasant  to  you. 
But  when  I  thought  it  necessary  to  order  the  troops  destined  for 
tins  place  to  be  detained  at  Madras,  at  a  time  that  I  had  great 
reason  to  expect  that  difficulties  would  arise  in  that  quarter ;  and 
when  I  knew  that  the  state  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  health 
would  not  admit  of  his  making  any  exertions,  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  claim  a  right  to  the  expressions  of  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion, at  seeing  my  friend set  the  example  of  disregard  and 

disobedience  to  my  orders  (which  were  shown  to  him  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell),  by  obtaining,  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  his 
leave  to  come  to  Bengal  in  the  height  of  the  south-west  monsoon  ; 
and  which  I  cannot  possibly  think  Sir  Archibald  would  have  given, 
if  he  had  not  apprehended  from  your  manner,  that  you  would  not 
have  been  a  good-humoured  assistant  to  him  at  Madras. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  a  repetition  of  grievances,  I  shall 
only  slightly  notice  the  ill-humour  in  which  you  left  us,  although 
you  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  weakness  of  a  temporary  Go- 
vernment, the  inexperience  of  some  of  the  principal  officers  on  the 
coast,  and  the  danger  that  would  attend  any  serious  differences 
between  so  large  a  body  of  the  King's  troops  and  those  of  the  Com- 
pany, called  on  me  to  use  every  precaution  in  my  power  to  insure 
the  public  tranquillity. 

It  will  be  my  earnest  desire  to  make  the  service  of  India  as 
agreeable  and  as  advantageous  to  you  as  I  can,  consistent  with  my 
public  duty ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  bring  you  and  your  regiment  hither  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  But  no  private  considerations  can  induce  me  to  create 
unnecessary  appointments,  or  grant  unauthorised  emoluments,  or 
will  have  weight  with  me  in  tho  disposal  of  the  officers  or  corps  of 
the  army,  when  they  affect  the  public  welfare,  or  the  propriety  of 
■  ■on duct  which  is  due  to  the  station  that  I  hold. 
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I  thought  it  fair  to  unbosom  myself  thus  freely  to  you,  and  I 
trust  this  will  be  the  last  time  that  an  explanation  of  this  kind 
will  be  necessary.  j  a^  &c> 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Mrs.  Cairnes.1 

MADAM,  Calcutta,  June  1,  1789. 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  that  I  have  just  heard  of  your 
misfortune,  and  though  I  should  not  thus  early  have  intruded  upon 
your  sorrow  with  such  lessons  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  as 
your  own  good  sense  and  virtuous  mind  must  have  already  taught 
you,  yet  I  feel  that  the  helpless  state  of  your  family  requires  imme- 
diate assistance. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  Mr.  Porcher2  to  supply  you  with 
1000  rupees  for  your  present  exigencies,  and  200  per  month  whilst 
you  are  obliged  to  remain  in  India.  He  will  likewise  advance  a 
further  sum  of  4000  rupees  when  you  embark  for  Europe. 

I  beg,  Madam,  you  will  be  assured  of  my  sincere  good  wishes 
for  yourself  and  your  family,  and  that  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
Mrs.  Cairnes  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  LORD,  St.  Thome  Mount,  June  22,  1789. 

I  last  night  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship's  very 
kind  letter.  So  flattering  a  mark  of  distinction  from  such  a  distin- 
guished character  as  your  Lordship,  has  excited  in  me  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  winch  I  find  myself  perfectly  unable  to  express.  The 
delicacy  with  which  your  Lordship,  -is  pleased  to  relieve  me  and 
my  little  orphans  from  a  most  distressing  situation,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment a  greater  alleviation  to  my  sorrows  than  any  I  could  possibly 
have  met  with,  and  demands  my  sincerest  thanks. 

My  misfortune  has,  indeed,  been  a  very  severe  and  unexpected 
one ;  but  I  trust  in  that  all-wise  Providence  who  has  inflicted  it  on 
me,  that  he  will  enable  me  to  bear  it  with  that  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation, which  for  my  children's  sake  I  find  it  so  necessary  I  should 

d°-  Believe  me,  &c, 

Jane  Cairnes. 

1  Mrs.  Cairnes  was  widow  of  Major  Cairnes,  Bart.     M.P.  for  Bodmin  from  Nov.  1802  to 

who  d.  June  1789.  July,  1806;  then  for  Tralee  for  a  few  weeks 

3  Josias  Du  Pre'  Porcher,   Esq.,  b.   1761,  in  1807.     His  family  emigrated  from  France 

at  Charlestown,  d.  April  25,  182U  ;  m.  Char-  to  America  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
lotte,  dau.  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Burnaby, 

VOL.  i.  2d 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Brigadier-General  Horne. 

gIR  Fort  William,  June  20,  1789. 

I  have  been  in  daily  expectation  for  some  time  past,  that 
you  would  have  communicated  to  me  as  Commander-in-Cliief  in 
India,  the  instructions  by  which  you  were  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George,  to  order  so  large  a  body  of  troops  to  take 
the  field,  as  that  which  is  now  employed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Stuart  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot ;  the  measures  that  you  have  taken  to  carry  those  instructions 
into  execution ;  the  nature  of  the  service  which  it  was  expected  of 
the  troops  to  perform ;  and  all  the  circumstances  that  have  come  to 
your  knowledge  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  that  he  has  received. 

I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  this  omission  has  proceeded  from 
your  not  adverting  to  the  propriety  of  my  receiving  early  notice  of 
every  military  transaction  of  importance,  that  happens  at  the  other 
Presidency,  and  by  no  means  to  any  designed  neglect  on  your  part. 
But  as  I  consider  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  India,  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  all 
officers  both  in  the  King's  and  in  the  Company's  service,  I  cannot 
content  myself  with  vague  newspaper  accounts ;  but  must  'require 
authentic  reports  of  all  military  operations  or  incidents  of  conse- 
quence, for  the  guidance  of  my  judgment.  I  therefore  desire 
that  you  will  immediately  transmit  to  me  copies  of  all  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  passed  between  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  and  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned  expedition  ; 
of  the  orders  that  you  have  given  for  carrying  their  instructions  into 
execution ;  and  of  all  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  between 
you  and  the  commanding  officer,  as  well  as  of  all  the  reports  that 
he  has  made  to  you  of  the  occurrences  on  that  sendee ;  that  I  may 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  from  proper  materials,  whether  your 
directions  have  been  well  calculated  to  second  the  intentions  of 
Government,  and  whether  the  executive  officer  has  exerted  himself 
with  ability  and  prudence,  to  effect  the  purposes  for  winch  your 
directions  have  been  given.  j  am   &c 

Cornwallis. 

The  reply  of  General  Horne  to  this  letter  was,  as  regarded  him- 
self, satisfactory.    He  had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Hollond,1  Governor 

1  John  Hollond  was   acting  Governor   of      seen,    the   severest   reprobation    from    Lord 
Madias  from  Feb.  1789,  to  Feb.  1790.     His       Cornwallis. 
conduct  in  that  capacity  incurred,  as  will  be 
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of  Madras,  to  move  a  force  into  the  Little  Marawar  country,  nomi- 
nally to  aid  the  Nabob  against  Vella  Murdah,  and  Chinnah  Mur- 
dah,1  (tributaries  said  to  be  refractory,)  but  really  to  assist  in  en- 
abling him  to  pay  his  private  creditors,  among  the  largest  of  whom 
were  some  of  the  members  of  Council  at  Madras.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  real  intentions,  Mr.  Hollond  sent  orders  direct  to  Co- 
lonel Stuart,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting them  in  the  ordinary  course  through  General  Home, 
who  being  thus  kept  in  ignorance,  thought  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
municate to  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr. 
Hollond  pursued  a  similar  course,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  inter- 
fere with  Tippoo's  plans,  exposed  a  large  detachment  to  be  cut  off. 
Nor  was.  this  all  of  which  General  Home  complained.  Mr.  Hol- 
lond, contrary  to  orders  from  home,  himself  filled  up  all  vacancies 
on  the  staff  with  his  own  creatures ;  and  what  was  worse,  allowed 
the  pay  of  the  troops  to  fall  largely  into  arrear,  that  the  Nabob 
might  have  a  larger  surplus  to  pay  his  private  debts. 

Major- General  Grenville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  June  27,  1789.] 
MY  DEAK  LORD,  Sackville  Street,  Dec.  27,  1788. 

As  I  delivered  one  letter  to  your  brother  some  time  ago, 
thinking  that  he  would  have  set  out  upon  his  voyage  much  sooner 
than  I  find  he  does,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  send  you  these 
few  lines  by  way  of  postscript,  to  condole  with  you  most  sincerely 
upon  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  us  in  the  K — g's  most 
unexpected  and  most  dreadful  illness.  I  have  not  words  sufficient 
to  describe  to  you  the  consternation  and  anxiety  of  all  ranks  of 
people.  God  grant,  that  the  hopes  which  the  physicians  give  us 
in  their  depositions  before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
the  very  sanguine  expectations  of  recovery  entertained  by  Dr. 
Willis,2  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  have  the  care  of  people 
in  similar  cases,  may  turn  out  according  to  our  wishes,  and  that 
we  may  soon  see  His  M — y  restored  to  his  former  sound  state  of 
body  and  mind. 

I  cannot,  nor  dare  not,  tell  you,  how  much  I  feel  vexed  at _  the 

1  They  were  Polygars,  petty  native  chiefs,  life,  Mrs.  Storer.  He  was  a  clergyman  who 
living  about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Bangalore,  in  had  paid  great  attention  to  cases  of  insanity, 
the  Shevagunga  country,  a  wild  tract  of  hill  and  kept  a  house  at  Gretford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  jungle.  for  the  reception  of  persons  so  afflicted.     For 

2  Dr.  Francis  Willis,  Rector  of  Wapping,  his  attendance  on  the  King  he  received  a  pen- 
b.  1717,  d.  Dec.  5,  1807  ;  m.  1st,  a  sister  of      sion  of  1000/.  by  patent. 


the  Rev.  Peregrine  Curtis ;  2nd,  very  late  in 


2  d  2 
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conduct  of  a  certain  great  person,  about  whom  we  have  so  long 
interested  ourselves.  How  far  he  can  answer  it  to  his  own  mind 
and  conscience  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  impression  it  has  made  upon  all  sober-minded  men  will  never 
be  effaced.  I  took  a  very  early  opportunity  to  disburden  my  mind 
to  him  upon  the  subject,  though  I  rather  felt  an  awkwardness 
and  delicacy  about  it,  on  account  of  my  family  being  so  deeply 
engaged  in  the  controversy.  I  therefore  avoided  entering  any 
further  on  the  subject  than  what  regarded  the  propriety  and  de- 
corum of  his  taking  any  part  at  all  in  a  business,  wherein  his 
father's  illness  must  be  discussed,  and  made  so  material  a  point  in 
the  debate ;  but  as  I  soon  saw  that  I  laboured  in  vain  to  bring  him 
to  my  way  of  thinking  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  was  firinly  per- 
suaded, or  made  to  believe  so,  that  he  was  defending  the  rights  of 
the  Crown,  which  he  asserted  were  meant  to  be  infringed  by  the 
limitations  which  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  Regent,  I 
did  not  think  it  my  business  to  argue  that  point  with  him,  though 
I  am  afraid  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy  as  he  thinks,  to  justify  his 
line  of  conduct  to  the  K — g's  satisfaction,  in  case  H.  M.  should 
recover.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  out  of  temper  with  me  for  remonstrating  so  strongly 
as  I  did  against  his  proceedings,  but  on  the  contrary  assured  me 
that  notwithstanding  our  disagreement  in  politics,  he  should  always 
entertain  the  same  friendship  and  esteem  for  me  as  he  had  ever  done. 
I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  a  subject,  which  I  am  sure 
must  give  us  both  great  pain  and  uneasiness ;  a  certain  'party  has 
now  thorough  possession  of  him,1  and  will  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
see  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion  staring  us  in  the  face,  unless 
it  should  please  Providence  to  restore  H.  M.  to  his  former  sound 
state  of  body  and  mind,  winch  I  believe  is  the  universal  and  most 
sincere  prayer  of  every  well  meaning  subject. 

I  am,  &c, 

E.G. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Earl  Corxwallis. 

[Received  June  27,  1789.] 
MyTJEAK  LORD,  London,  Jan.  6,  1789. 

You  will  learn  from  your  other  friends  the  melancholy  state 
of  the  King's  health,  and  the  situation  to  which  the  Government  of 

1  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  acquired  com-      the  latter;    with  the   Prince  the   king  was 
plete  influence  over  the  Duke  of  York.     It      never  perfectly  reconciled. 
was  long  before  the  King  and  Queen  forgave 
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this  country  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  it.  I  will  only  say,  that 
as  the  disorder  with  which  His  Majesty  is  afflicted  was  never  in  his 
family,  as  His  Majesty  never  showed  any  symptom  or  tendency  to 
this  disease  before  ;l  and  as  his  mind  evidently  appears  not  to  be 
enfeebled  or  broken,  but  only  deranged,  I  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  his  recovery.  I  consider  his  nerves  as  in  a  very  high 
state  of  irritation,  in  consequence  of  some  humour  that  has  rallen 
upon  them,  and  conclude  that  when  that  humour  is  removed,  the 
irritation,  and  all  the  consequences  which  it  has  produced  will 
cease.  In  the  meantime  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Royal  Au- 
thority is  at  an  end.  To  supply  this,  the  Prince  is  to  be  appointed 
Regent,  under  such  restrictions  as  do  not  allow  him  to  do  any- 
thing which  the  King  will  not  be  able  to  undo,  if  he  should  ever 
be  able  to  resume  his  Government ;  and  the  Queen  is  to  have  the 
care  of  the  King's  person  and  the  management  of  his  household 
These  questions  we  are  warmly  to  discuss  in  the  two  Houses  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  days.  The  Queen  supports  the  King's  Mi- 
nisters and  servants  ;  and  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  cleave 
to  Opposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Regency  is  formed,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  all  dismissed,  and  the  system  of  the  Government  will  be 
changed.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  commerce  and  revenue  of 
the  country  never  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
Government  was  never  more  respected  abroad.     .     .     . 

If  your  Lordslnp  should  have  any  commands  for  this  country,  I 
should  be  happy  to  receive  them.  j  h.ave   &c> 

Hawkesbury. 

Lord  Sydney  to  Earl  Corswallis. 

[Received  June  26,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Grosvenor  Square,  Feb.  21,  1789. 

I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  with  much  more  satisfaction  than 
I  should  have  done  some  time  ago.  Our  good  master  has  now  been 
three  weeks  in  a  state  of  gradual  recovery,  and  we  have  reasonable 
hopes  of  a  perfect  one.  The  Chancellor  was  yesterday  with  H. 
M.,  and  for  the  first  time  talked  to  him  upon  business,  and  opened 
to  him,  in  part,  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  during  his 
confinement.  I  understand  that  H.  M.  was  by  no  means  the  worse 
for  this  conversation.  Dr.  Willis,  who  attends  him,  says  that,  were 
he  a  private  man,  he  should  advise  his  following  now  his  usual 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  had  had  an  earlier,  though  slight,  attack  of  a  similar 
nature. 
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occupation,  as  the  mode  of  living  the  most  likely  to  restore  him. 
But,  God  knows,  H.  M.  will  have  a  severe  trial  when  he  is 
informed  of  all  that  has  passed  during  the  unhappy  interval. 
Every  possible  care  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  prepare  him.  You 
will  hear  from  other  hands,  probably,  that  the  P.  of  W.  has 
got  complete  possession  of  the  D.  of  Y.,  and  they  had  meditated 
such  changes  in  the  state  and  in  the  army l  as  would  have  grieved 
him  exceedingly.  No  scruple  has  been  made  of  declaring  that 
a  general  sweep  of  all  places  would  be  made,  if  the  Regency  were 
to  last  only  a  day.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Regency  Bill 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Commons.  There  have  been 
some  amendments  made  in  our  House,  but  as  we  have  adjourned 
the  Committee  before  we  had  gone  tlrrough  the  Bill  in  it,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  the  amendments  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Bill  inserted.  I  can  hardly  give  you  a  state  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  foreign  politicks  at  present,  everything  of  that  kind  having 
been  at  a  stand  for  the  three  months  of  the  duration  of  the  King's 
illness,  and  some  Powers  are  waiting  for  our  determination.  The 
French  nation  is  in  a  complete  ferment.  The  conversation  and  the 
publications  and  speeches  have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
as  any  we  have  read  in  our  own  history  or  seen  in  our  times.  The 
event  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen,  but  none  can  now  be  surprising. 

Our  own  domestic  scene  has  been  an  interesting  one.  We 
have  seen  no  times  when  it  has  been  so  necessary  to  separate  parties 
in  private  company.  The  acrimony  is  beyond  anything  you  can 
conceive.  The  ladies  are  as  usual  at  the  head  of  all  animosity,  and 
are  distinguished  by  caps,  ribands,  and  other  such  ensigns  of  party. 
They  have  driven  old  Queensberry2  out  of  England  by  calling  liini 
a  Rat  for  deserting  his  master  to  hobble  after  a  young  Prince.  At 
Calais  his  Grace  was  in  doubt  whether  he  should  go  to  Brussels  or 
venture  to  Paris,  where  he  would  have  been  as  much  abused  as  in 
London.     I  believe  he  has  gone  to  Brussels.     Lothian3  is  a  con- 

1  Sir  William  Fawcett,  Adjutant-General,  and  General  Burgoyne,  Lieut.-General,  of  the 

wrote    to    Lord    Cornwallis    by   this    same  Ordnance;  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  Secretary  at 

packet,  giving  him  the  details  of  the  military  War,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Board  of  Control. 
promotions  as,  all  but  officially,  announced.  2  William,  4th  Duke  of  Queensberry,  K.T., 

Four  Field-Marshals,  including  the  Dukes  of  b.   Dec.    16,  1725,  d.  unm.  Dec.  23,  1810. 

(iloucester  and  York,  31  Generals,  20  Lieut.-  Appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  on  the 

Generals.  12  Major-Generals,  besides  Colonels  King's  accession,  but  removed  on  his  recovery, 

and  others  in  lower  ranks.    Ten  new  Aides-de-  Created  Baron  Douglas,  in  England,  Aug.  8, 

( lamp,  almost  all  for  political  reasons.  The  list  1783. 

of  the  new  administration,  as  generally  circu-  3  Lord  Lothian,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 

lated,  included  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Premier;  1st  Life  Guards,  was  removed  from  a  regi- 

Lord   Stormont  and  Mr.   Fox,  Secretaries  of  ment  which  gave  him  constant  access  to  the 

State;  Lord  Loughborough,  Chancellor;  Lord  King;   but  His  Majesty,  aware  of  his  narrow 

Sandwich  or  Lord   Fitzwilliam,  Admiralty;  circumstances,  offered  him  another  regiment, 

Lord   Spencer,   Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  a  peusion  of  250£.  for  each  of  his  daugh- 

the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Master-General,  tew,  all  which  he  refused. 
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spicuous  figure  among  the  deserters.  Sir  James  Harris  was  created 
Lord  Malmesbury,  and  took  his  seat  during  the  King's  illness.  He 
desired  Lord  Carmarthen  and  me  to  introduce  him.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  declared  Ins  approbation  of  the  intended  measures  and 
the  restrictions  on  the  Regent's  power.  He  then  went  to  the 
Prince  and  turned  to  the  right-about.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  ill-humour  broke  out  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  Blue 
Riband,  has  been,  with  Rawdon,  at  the  head  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Armed  Neutrality.  These  too  have  joined  the  Prince, 
are  the  most  inveterate  and  hostile  of  anybody,  covered  as  they  are 
with  the  poor  King's  favours.  Gratitude  was  not,  in  the  King's 
melancholy  situation,  to  be  expected  from  Stormont  and  Lough- 
borough, and  they  boast  that,  notwithstanding  their  obligations 
to  H.  M.,  their  attachment  is  to  the  constitution.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  filthy  subject  even  to  state  the  filthiest  conduct  of 
North,  who  is  led  down  to  the  House  to  act  under  Sheridan  to 
joke  upon  the  King's  misfortunes.  Thank  God,  the  country  in 
all  parts  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  nobly  stood  by  the 
King.  More  affection  and  concern  could  not  have  been  shown, 
and  H.  M.  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  how  much  he 
is  personally  beloved.  Mr.  Pitt  has  conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  judgment  and  ability — Fox  has  been  dangerously  ill.  He 
has  hurt  himself  by  travelling  from  Bologna *  at  a  great  rate  when 
he  was  much  out  of  order,  in  hopes  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 
He  has  been  absent  some  weeks  from  the  House,  and  at  Bath.  I 
hear  he  is  a  good  deal  recovered. 

We  adjourned  our  Committee  on  account  of  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  King's  health.  To-day  is  Saturday ;  we  meet  again  on 
Tuesday.  We  may  see  reason  to  make  some  change  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, but  probably  shall  go  through  the  Bill  in  the  Committee. 

.  .  .  I  had  omitted  to  mention  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
attribute  H.  M.'s  disorder  to  the  imprudent  and  immoderate  use 
of  Cheltenham  waters.  I  have  just  received  an  authentic  account 
of  the  same  effect  upon  a  French  gentleman,  who  drank  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  he  is  now  nearly  recovered.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance of  the  cause  of  the  illness,  the  medical  men  give  us 
reason  to  be  confident  in  the  perfect  and  radical  cure.  God  send 
it,  and  soon ;  for  the  country  was  at  the  brink  of  everything  that 
is  bad. 

1  The  news  of  the  King's  illness  reached  Mrs.  Armstead,  afterwards  Mrs.  Fox,  behind 

Mr.  Fox  at  Bologna  about  the  middle  of  No-  him  at  Lyons.     The  rapidity  of  the  journey 

vember  ;  he  arrived  in  England  on  the  25th,  materially  injured  his  health, 
after  several  days'  constant  travelling,  leaving 
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I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  my  dear  Lord,  but  to  desire  you 
to  accept  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem, 

Yours,  &c, 

Sydney. 

Lord  Rawdon  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July,  1789.] 
MY  DEAK  LORD,  London,  Feb.  28,  1789. 

.  .  .  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  had  the 
news  of  the  King's  recovery ;  probably  also  of  his  resumption  of 
the  functions  of  government.  Under  what  mode  these  last  are 
to  be  exercised  we  know  not  as  yet ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  King  could  not,  without  incurring  great  danger  of  relapse, 
for  a  considerable  time  apply  himself  to  business,  even  supposing 
his  present  recovery  to  be  as  complete  as  is  asserted.  As  to  the 
extent  of  that  recovery,  there  is  great  scepticism ;  and  to  speak 
truly  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it.  That  his  mind  is  at  present 
tranquil,  and  clear  upon  ordinary  subjects,  is  without  dispute ;  but 
the  suspicion  is  that  there  are  certain  strings  which  will,  whenever 
they  are  touched,  produce  false  music  again.  The  care  which  is 
taken  that  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  Duke  of  York  shall  see  the 
King  alone  for  a  moment,  whilst  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt  have 
severally  conferences  without  any  witness,  marks  an  awkward  appre- 
hension. However,  at  all  events,  the  present  gleam  will  be  made 
use  of  to  sanction  with  the  name  of  the  King,  such  provisions  against 
a  similar  exigency  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  support  the  party 
and  influence  of  the  existent  Ministers.  The  circumstance  is  not 
indifferent,  which  I  should  consider  it,  if  it  went  merely  to  the 
possession  of  office  by  one  party  or  the  other.  But  the  view  of 
what  has  passed  within  these  three  months  enables  one  to  judge  so 
far  upon  the  probable  conduct  of  Pitt,  that  I  look  forward  with 
rather  an  uneasy  eye  to  the  coming  time.  Pitt  will  without  scruple 
hazard  the  public  tranquillity,  if  not  designedly  embroil  it,  rather 
than  be  removed  from  power ;  and  the  popular  cry  which  has  been 
excited  and  kept  up  in  his  favour  by  extraordinary  management, 
will  enable  him  to  cope  (under  the  King's  name)  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prince.  The  feelings  of  the  latter  will  make  resigna- 
tion to  such  practice  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ;  and  that  any 
moderation  should  long  be  shown  in  such  a  struggle,  is  more  than 
can  be  hoped.  I,  as  you  would  probably  expect,  have  taken  part 
decidedly  with  the  Prince   upon  this  question,  thinking  the  com- 
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bination  attempted  to  be  marshalled  against  liim  the  most  mis- 
chievous in  its  necessary  effect  upon  the  constitution,  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  By  this  means  I  have  slidden  into  a  kind 
of  alliance  with  the  D.  of  Portland.  Had  a  new  administration 
been  formed,  I  should  have  had  a  seat  in  it :  this  ground  having, 
however,  been  stipulated  by  me,  and  admitted  by  them,  that  I 
shall  never  be  considered  as  absorbed  into  the  Duke's  party,  but 
should  remain  with  my  particular  friends  a  distinct  body.  This 
the  Princes  guaranteed ;  and  that  condition  would  have  lodged 
in  my  hands  a  check  upon  the  intemperance  of  some  of  that  set 
that  woidd  have  been  very  useful.  The  Chancellor  from  detesta- 
tion of  Pitt,  and  still  more  from  love  of  office,  for  a  time  coquetted 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  indeed  that  expression  is  not 
strong  enough  to  mark  the  apparent  decision  winch  he  had  made 
of  taking  part  with  us ;  but  having  taken  fright  and  drawn  back 
a  little  upon  a  show  of  amendment  in  the  King,  he  received  from 
the  Prince  and  Duke  of  York  (before  Fox)  so  rough  a  charge  of 
double-dealing  that  it  is  now  impossible  he  can  close  with  us.  I 
believe  sincerely  that  he  hates  Pitt  beyond  any  man  in  England, 
and  Pitt  speaks  most  contumeliously  of  him  in  private :  yet  you 
see  they  draw  together  admirably,  and  a  joint  interest  will  now,  I 
think,  keep  them  from  separating.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord,  and  do 
not  despise  the  little  interests  of  this  island  from  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  territory  you  are  governing,  as  I  trust  we 
shall  one  day  have  you  take  an  independent  share  in  them  at 
home.     In  all  situations,  Believe  me,  &c, 

Kawdon. 

The  whole  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party  professed  to  entertain 
doubts  similar  to  those  intimated  by  Lord  Rawdon,  but  they  were 
totally  without  foundation.  Dr.  Warren,  one  of  the  physicians,  who, 
actuated  perhaps  by  political  feelings,  had  always  held  the  most 
desponding  language,  had  as  early  as  February  17th  signed  a 
bulletin  stating  the  King  to  be  convalescent ;  on  the  19th  the 
Chancellor  moved  to  postpone  the  Regency  Bill ;  on  the  27th  the 
bulletins  were  discontinued ;  on  March  2nd  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  His  Majesty  was  announced  to  both  Houses ;  and  the 
Session  was  formally  opened  on  the  10th  by  a  speech  from  the 
tin-one  delivered  by  Commission.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  King 
gave  repeated  audiences  to  his  Ministers,  before  he  admitted  the 
Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  presence  ;  but  this  arose  from 
the  displeasure  he  felt  at  their  conduct. 
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Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  London,  Feb.  20,  1789. 

My  last  letter  to  your  Lordship  was  on  the  13th  of  July, 
before  my  departure  for  Scotland.  I  remained  there  till  called  to 
town  on  account  of  the  King's  calamitous  illness,  and  since  that 
period  we  have  been  employed  about  nothing  but  the  Regency  Bill, 
which,  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  everything  is  likewise 
carried  by  a  decided  majority.  But  within  these  few  days  things 
have  taken  a  most  wonderful  change.  The  King  is  so  well  as  to 
render  it  now  very  probable  that  no  Regency  Bill  will  be  necessary. 
Upon  this  I  need  not  enlarge,  as  Lord  Sydney  and  other  friends 
will  write  to  you. 

From  the  situation  of  the  G-overnment,  nothing  of  moment  has 
passed  at  any  of  the  public  offices.  At  my  own  office  we  have 
gone  on  as  usual,  to  revise  and  alter  or  approve  the  despatches  sent 
to  us  from  the  India  House,  and  the  ship  which  carries  this  will 
carry  you  voluminous  despatches.  Business  of  all  other  kind  has 
stopped  at  the  India  House,  so  that  neither  Medows's  appointment 
to  Madras,  nor  a  successor  to  him,  has  yet  taken  place.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  was  a  decided  point  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  moment  he 
became  Regent  to  dismiss  all  his  father's  servants  ;  and  of  course 
looking  every  moment  to  be  the  last,  of  remaining  in  office,  I 
had  no  disposition  to  urge  the  Directors  to  take  any  steps  for  the 
providing  their  Governments,  nor  were  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances, very  much  disposed  to  do  anything  but  wait  passively  for 
events.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  fixed  upon  for  my  successor,  both  at  the 
Navy  Pay  Office  and  the  Board  of  Control.  It  would  not  become 
me  to  say  anything  of  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  my 
successor,  but  I  may  say  without  arrogance,  that  the  prospect  of 
that  appointment  did  not  give  much  satisfaction  either  to  the 
public  at  large  or  to  the  East  India  Company  in  particular.  Sir 
John  Macpherson  has  given  in  his  resignation.  He  is  a  right-hand 
man  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,1  and  supposed  to  be  very  deep  in  his 
counsels,  rather  more  so  than  anybody  except  Mr.  Sheridan.  Sir 
John's  successor  is  not  yet  appointed ;  upon  your  authority  I  have 
recommended  Jonathan  Duncan.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
agree  to  it  or  not ;  the  Chairman  has  engaged  to  try  it,  but  is  appre- 

1  This  intimacy  with  the  Prince  continued  for  several  years.     At  last  it  ceased,  but  no 
reason  was  ever  assigned. 
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liensive  of  the  objection  of  his  being  so  young  a  servant  in  comparison 
of  many  others.  That  is  in  truth  no  objection,  and  I  hope  they 
will  feel  it  so.  If  the  King  get  round  again  so  quick  as  to  prevent 
a  change  of  Government,  I  trust  I  shall  have  influence  enough  to 
prevail  on  the  Directors  to  adopt  Mr.  Duncan.  If  that  event  does 
not  happen  to  prevent  a  change,  your  Lordship  will  conceive  that 
of  course  my  interference  would  neither  be  proper  nor  available. 

.  .  .  Everything  you  have  done  and  the  opinions  you  enter- 
tain coincide  in  everything  with  my  own.  I  hope  soon  to  hear 
from  you  that  our  measures  at  home  to  give  you  now  and  hereafter 
a  complete  European  establishment  of  troops,  enabled  you  finally 
to  settle  that  business  to  your  own  satisfaction.  I  can  assure  you 
I  never  in  my  life  had  so  much  trouble  about  a  piece  of  business. 
I  approve  very  much  of  the  settlement  you  have  made  of  the 
exchange  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  debts  ;  the  measure 
is  a  very  favourite  one  with  me,  and  of  course  it  became  my  duty 
to  give  you  every  aid  to  forward.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  worse 
that  the  debts  come  home  gradually,  at  least  if  the  prospect  of 
peace  remains ;  but  if  that  was  interrupted,  it  would  be  very  in- 
convenient for  you  to  have  such  a  load  of  debt  upon  your  revenues 
in  India. 

I  long  for  your  final  report  upon  your  establishments.  It  is 
highly  essential  to  have  that  point  fixed,  so  that  they  may  be 
declared  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  By  the  first  ships  that 
sail  for  Madras  and  Bombay  we  send  out  their  final  establishment ; 
they  are  now  before  me  sent  up  by  the  Directors  within  these  few 
days.  The  final  settlement  of  yours  only  waits  the  expected  report 
from  you.     .     .     . 

By  the  present  ships  you  will  receive  our  sentiments  on  some 
of  the  important  measures  of  your  Government.  I  give  entire 
approbation  to  your  regulations  respecting  the  Collectors  and  the 
Courts  of  Adawlet,  and  I  trust  the  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out 
upon  the  subject  of  the  regulations  for  the  weavers  will  meet 
your  approbation,  for  I  have  made  them  from  a  perfect  conviction 
that  they  tend  to  make  your  own  system  more  complete.     .     .     . 

If  the  King  gets  so  quickly  round  as  to  prevent  a  change  of 
Government,  and  we  get  again  firmly  on  our  legs,  you  will  very 
soon  hear  from  me  again  on  several  subjects ;  if  not,  my  next  letter 
will  be  a  farewell  letter  with  many  thanks  for  all  the  good  you 
have  done ;  and  expressing  my  earnest  hopes  and  entreaties  that 
happen  what  will  at  home,  you  will  not,  before  your  intended  time, 
deprive  the  publick  of  your  exertions  to  complete  the  salvation  of 
India. 
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Remember  me  kindly  to  Ross,  Shore,  and  all  your  other  worthy 
coadjutors,  and  X  remauij  &c>> 

Henry  Dundas. 


Sir  William  Fawcett,  K.B.,  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  July,  1789.] 
MY  DEAE  LORD,  London,  March  7,  1789. 

Though  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  joyful  tidings  of  our 
Royal  Master's  most  happy  and  providential  recovery  from  his  late 
illness,  will  have  already  been  forwarded  to  your  Lordship  from 
official  authority,  yet  I  cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity,  without 
availing  myself  of  it,  to  congratulate  you  on  an  event  so  highly 
important  to  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  so  singularly 
critical,  as  it  happened  a  few  days  only  before  the  Regency  Bill 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  was  at  Kew  yesterday, 
and  had  the  honour  of  a  long  conversation  with  His  Majesty  in  the 
Gardens,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  finding  His  Majesty  in  as 
perfect  health  in  every  respect  as  I  ever  saw  him  in  my  whole  life. 
Amongst  a  variety  of  other  public  mischiefs  which  are  thus,  by  the 
intervention  of  Providence,  most  happily  prevented,  that  of  the 
intended  general  promotion  in  the  army  is  one,  and  that  not  the 
least ;  especially  as,  had  it  once  taken  place,  it  could  hardly  ever 
have  been  remedied.     .     .     . 

Lord  Lothian,  who  was  particularly  active  in  the  late  political 
bustle,  will  be  dispossessed  of  the  Gold  Stick,  and  replaced  in  the 
command  of  his  regiment  of  Life  Guards  by  Lord  Dover,1  and  the 
Irish  Dragoon  Guards  will  be  offered  in  exchange  to  Lord  Lothian. 
Several  other  changes  are  talked  of,  but  the  particulars  of  them 
your  Lordship  will,  without  doubt,  be  informed  of  from  better 
authority  than  any  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you. 

I  remain,  &c., 

William  Fawcett. 


1  Joseph,  only  Lord  Dover,  K.B.,  so  ere-  of  Cumberland  at  Fontenoy.     After  consider- 

ated  Sept.  18,  1788,  son  of  Philip,  1st  Earl  of  able  military  service  he  was  employed  in  the 

Hardwicke ;  a  Field-Marshal,  and  Colonel  1st  diplomatic  line,  latterly  as  Ambassador  at  the 

Life  Guards;   b.  June  24,  1724,  d.  Dec.  2,  Hague  from  Sept.  1751   till  war  broke  out, 

1792;  m.  June  22,  1783,  Christiana  Char-  Dec.  1780.     M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  from 

lotte,  dau.  of  Hans,   Baron   de   Stockeu,   of  Nov.  1747,  to  March,   1761  ;  for  Dover  to 

Denmark,  and  widow  of  the  Baron  de  Boet-  June,   1774;   and  for  Grampound   to  July, 

zalen,  a  Dutch  noble.     A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  1780. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

GENTLEMEN,  Fort  William,  Aug.  1,  1789. 

I  think  it  my  duty,  in  addition  to  the  communications  that 
you  will  receive  in  the  despatches  from  the  Board,  and  in  my 
letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  the  nature  of  my  different  con- 
ferences with  the  Nizam's  vakeel,  Meer  Abul  Kassim,1  to  inform 
you  that  the  vakeel  on  all  occasions  expressed  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  master  to  enter  into  new  engagements  with  this 
Government,  and  Avas  in  particular  extremely  solicitous  that  the 
Company  should  agree,  on  conditions  to  be  discussed,  to  furnish  a 
much  larger  body  of  troops  for  the  Nizam's  assistance  than  that 
winch  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1768. 

After  having  been  repeatedly  urgent  on  this  head,  he  asked 
me  on  the  day  on  which  he  took  his  leave,  whether  a  proposal  to 
form  a  connexion  between  Ins  Highness  and  the  Company,  similar 
to  that  which  actually  subsists  between  this  Government  and  the 
Vizier,  would  be  listened  to.  But  upon  my  informing  him  with 
every  expression  of  my  own  personal  goodwill  to  his  master,  and 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  I  was  not  authorized  during 
the  present  general  tranquillity  in  India  to  form  new  treaties  with 
any  native  power  whatever,  he  requested  that  what  he  had  said 
should  only  be  considered  as  a  private  suggestion  of  his  own  wishes, 
and  not  as  an  official  proposition.  It  may,  however,  be  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  he  was  probably  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  negotiate,  if  his  advances  had  met  with  any  encourage- 
ment.    ...  I  am?  &Cv 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private  and  Confidential.] 
DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Aug.  8,  1789. 

I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for  feeling  the 
most  smcere  joy  at  the  recovery  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  at 
the  continuance  of  an  administration  whose  measures  have  proved 
so  advantageous  and  so  glorious  to  Britain.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  this  trying  occasion,  and  am 

1  Meer    Abul    Kassim,    better    known    as      and  acted  as  his  Plenipotentiary  when  peace 
Meer  A  Hum.     He  was  the  Nizam's  minister,       was  made  with  Tippoo  in  179'2  ;  d.  1805. 
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much  pleased  to  find  that  it  made  a  proper  impression  upon  the 
nation  at  large. 

I  have  written  so  fully  on  the  public  business  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  to  the  Secret  Committee,  that  I  have  not  much  at 
present  to  say  to  you  in  addition  to  it.  Little  progress,  as  you 
must  have  expected,  has  been  hitherto  made  in  the  business  of 
Cuttack ;  but  should  the  Marattas  at  any  time  engage  heartily  in 
a  negotiation  for  giving  us  that  province  by  an  exchange  of  terri- 
tory, you  will  see  from  Mr.  Malet's  letter,  dated  March  28,  that  we 
can  very  well  spare  many  things  to  them  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

By  all  accounts  Hollond  is  in  every  manner  doing  infinite  mis- 
chief both  to  the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  Company.  In  par- 
ticular I  suspect  strongly  that  the  late  expedition  commanded  by 
Colonel  Stuart  against  the  brothers  called  the  Mundahs,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  Shevagunga  country,  was  undertaken  and 
ordered  by  him  upon  principles  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Madras  Government,  and  disgraceful  to  the  national  cha- 
racter. 

Enclosed  I  send  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  (dated  April  8,  1789) 
that  I  wrote  to  him  when  he  first  communicated  his  intention  to 
me,  with  a  view  to  put  him  on  his  guard ;  and  I  was  sincerely 
sorry  that  I  could  not  with  propriety  interfere  with  more  efficacy. 
It  is  also  a  great  evil  to  the  public  that  he  can  have  no  authority, 
for  there  seems  to  be  an  universal  clamour  against  him  at  Madras  ; 
and  the  general  wish  of  all  ranks  is  for  Medows,  who  is  much  be- 
loved and  highly  respected  at  Bombay. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  given  me  a  miserable  Counsellor 
in  my  poor  friend  Speke.1  He  is  in  his  private  character  a  worthy, 
honest  man,  but  very  weak,  and  open  to  the  solicitations  of  indivi- 
duals to  support  their  most  ruinous  jobs,  and  totally  unacquainted 
with  all  the  business  of  this  country,  except  making  silk.  He  will 
afford  me  about  as  much  assistance  as  our  friend  Stuart,  without 
having  so  gentlemanlike  manners,  which  are  of  more  use  to  a 
Supreme  Counsellor  than  silk-making. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  by  far  the  most  proper  man  in  this  country  for  a 
seat  at  the  Supreme  Board,  and  I  must  hope  that  you  will  exert 
yourself  most  strenuously  to  get  him  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Shore,  who  certainly  will  leave  us  in  December  next.  I  shall  write 
to  this  effect  to  N.  Smith.2 

1  Peter  Speke,  b.  1 745 ;  d.  Dec.  1,  1811.  East    India    Director   for   many   years,    and 

His  father,  Captain  Speke,  commanded  a  ship  Chairman   1788-9.     M.P.  for  Pontpfract  for 

in  Admiral  Watson's  action    near  Chernan-  a  short  time  in  1783,  and  for  Rochester  from 

dagore.  May,  1784,  to  June,  1790. 

3  Nathaniel  Smith,  d.  May  6,  1794.     An 
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Charles  Grant's  children  have  been  ill,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  no  consideration  can  detain  him  longer  in  India.  I  shall  much 
lament  his  loss  from  the  general  assistance  which  I  have  received 
from  hini,  but  in  the  commercial  line  it  is  irreparable. 

Macpherson  seems  to  expect  that  you  are  to  give  him  a  pension, 
besides  all  the  ill-earned  money  that  he  has  got  under  the  head  of 
pay-  and  presents.  His  flimsy  cunning  and  shameless  falsehoods 
seem  to  have  taken  in  all  parties  ;  believe  me  that  those  who  trust 
the  most  in  him  will  be  the  most  deceived.  He  tells  me  in  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  lnm  lately,  that  the  field  is  as  open  to  him  as 
to  any  other  person,  to  be  my  successor  in  this  Government.  On 
this  I  cannot  help  saying,  that,  as  I  must  always  take  an  interest 
about  the  future  prosperity  of  this  country,  I  hardly  know  any  public 
event  which  is  possible  to  happen  that  would  give  me  more  concern 
than  I  should  feel  at  his  ideas  being  realised,  nor  any  measure 
respecting  India  that  in  my  opinion  would  tend  more  in  its  conse- 
quences to  vex  and  discredit  both  you  and  Mr.  Pitt.  You  may  be 
assured  that  under  his  management  a  relaxation  of  authority  in 
Government,  and  a  system  of  mean  jobbing  and  peculation,  would 
immediately  take  place  ;  and  if  in  my  time  we  shall  have  recovered 
any  part  of  the  national  character  for  sincerity  and  honour  with  the 
native  powers,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  his  duplicity  and  low 
intrigues  amongst  them  would  soon  completely  demolish  it.  His 
pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  the  revenue  business  of  this  country, 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  talked  much  since  his  return 
to  England,  is  really  most  laughably  ridiculous,  and  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  character,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
boy  in  the  service  so  grossly  ignorant  of  it  in  every  respect :  he 
does  not  even  know  the  commonest  revenue  terms.  He  sometimes 
made  a  good  regulation  by  the  advice  of  J.  Duncan,  but  never  had 
the  spirit  to  enforce  it ;  nor  had  he  a  mind  sufficiently  upright  to 
avail  himself,  to  any  purpose,  of  such  counsel  as  Duncan  was  always 
ready  to  give  him. 

I  always  think  it  right  to  give  you  my  sentiments  plainly  and 
fully  upon  these  points,  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  considering  them 
as  private  and  confidential,  for  the  use  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Pitt  only. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdox. 

My  DEAR  LORD,  August,  1789. 

In  regard  to  the  political  part  which  you  thought  it  right  to 
take  in  the  late    melancholy  situation  of  affairs,   I  cannot  avoid 
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acknowledging  that  few  things  could  have  given  me  greater 
concern. 

I  know  you  to  have  the  nicest  sentiments  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  I  greatly  respect  your  judgment,  yet  I  am  not  entirely 
without  apprehension  that  on  that  occasion  it  was  somewhat  warped 
by  pique  and  ill-humour  on  one  side,  and  persuasion,  open  arms, 
and  a  laudable  desire  to  provide  for  some  friends  on  the  other. 
Had  I  been  upon  the  spot  I  should  have  thought  it  the  duty  of  a 
friend  to  have  stated  my  sentiments  to  you,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented what  the  impartial  world  would  probably  say  upon  your 
relative  situation  to  the  poor  sick  King,  whose  crown  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  torn  virtually  from  his  head,  or  at  least  must 
have  sat  very  uneasy  upon  it,  after  his  recovery,  if  a  Eegent  had 
been  appointed  without  restrictions. 

The  die  is  now  cast ;  and  although  I  thought  our  old  friendship 
and  your  letter  called  upon  me  to  say  so  much,  I  shall  be  very 
delicate  in  troubling  you  in  future  with  my  sentiments  on  political 
subjects ;  for  I  know  from  experience,  that  when  people  arrive  at 
so  great  a  degree  of  difference  of  opinion,  both  in  regard  to  men 
and  measures,  as  I  am  much  afraid  is  the  case  at  present  between 
you  and  myself,  frequent  discussions  of  that  nature  seldom  fail  to 
irritate,  and  hardly  ever  succeed  to  convince. 

This  can  however  make  no  kind  of  alteration  in  our  private 
friendship,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  we  mutually  possess  each  other's 
esteem.  On  my  part  I  shall  always  have  a  pleasure  in  giving  the 
warmest  proofs  of  it  on  every  occasion  that  may  offer  through  life. 

Affairs  here,  at  least  as  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  continue  in 
a  good  train.  The  French,  as  you  may  probably  have  already  heard, 
are  going  to  withdraw  their  military  force  from  Pondicherry,  and, 
making  Mauritius  then  place  of  arms,  leave  nothing  but  commercial 
factories  on  this  continent.  However  prudent  this  measure  may  be 
for  their  finances,  it  certainly  will  improve  our  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  powers,  and  tend  to  confirm  those  pacific  dispo- 
sitions which  they  seem  at  present  to  entertain. 

There  is  an  universal  clamour  at  Madras  against  Hollond,  who 
if  he  is  not  a  wicked,  is  certainly  a  weak  Governor.  I  have  been 
long  impatiently  looking  out  for  Medows's  appointment ;  but  he 
inadvertently  gave  the  Court  of  Directors  reason  to  complain,  with 
some  colour  of  justice,  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  and  I  appre- 
hend Dundas  will  find  great  difficulty  in  carrying  the  pohit  of  his 
removal  to  Madras.  In  the  mean  time  poor  Abercromby  is  literally 
ruined  at  Bombay.  Believe  me,  &c, 

COKNWALLIS, 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  LORD,  Fort  William,  Aug.  6,  1789. 

I  lost  no  time,  after  being-  honoured  with  your  Lordship's 
letter  dated  the  28th  March,  1788,  in  notifying  His  Majesty's  plea- 
sure to  all  the  officers  in  the  King's  and  Company's  service  in  this 
country,  that  the  brevets  of  advanced  local  rank  which  had  been 
granted  to  field-officers  in  His  Majesty's  service  should  cease  to 
operate  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  1789  ;  and  that  His  Majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  brevet  commissions  of 
King's  local  rank,  should,  under  certain  restrictions,  be  issued  to  all 
the  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

His  Majesty's  field-officers  could  not  but  feel  some  degree  of 
mortification  and  disappointment  at  being  now  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vanced brevet  rank,  which  part  of  them  have  long  enjoyed  in  this 
country ;  but  being  sensible  that  the  measure  had  been  adopted 
from  considerations  of  public  utility,  those  who  have  stated  their 
feelings  on  the  occasion  have  done  it  in  the  most  decent  language  ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  next  the  order  will,  from  the  whole 
of  the  King's  field-officers  in  this  country,  meet  with  the  most  re- 
spectful obedience. 

I  have  issued  brevet  commissions  of  King's  local  rank  to  all  the 
officers  now  employed  in  the  Honourable  Company's  service  in 
India,  according  to  the  terms  of  His  Majesty's  Instructions  ;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  they  have  been  received  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  honour  and  distinction  winch  has  been  thus  conferred 
upon  them.  The  officers  on  the  Bengal  establishment  have  requested 
that  their  most  grateful  thanks  may  be  offered  to  His  Majesty  for 
this  substantial  mark  of  the  Eoyal  favour  and  condescension  ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  officers  on  the  establishment  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  are  less  desirous  to  express  their 
warmest  acknowledgments.  It  is  my  duty  to  beg  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  pleased  to  convey  these  sentiments  to  His  Majesty. 

I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Aug.  9,  1789. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  February,  for  which  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you.     The  subsequent  confirmation  of  His 
Majesty's  perfect  recovery  has  on  every  account,  both  public  and 
vol.  I.  2  E 
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private,  given  me  greater  joy  and  satisfaction  than  I  can  express. 
The  Parliament  and  the  nation  have  shown  great  virtue,  but  that 
there  should  be  some  exceptions  is  not  surprising.     I  have  long 

since  known to  be  void  of  principle,  and  have  only  kept  up 

an  appearance  of  connexion  with  him  because  I  thought  I  might 
be  of  some  use  to  his  family.  Of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  I 
have  never  changed  my  sentiments  about  him  since  I  knew  him 

at  Eton  nine-and-thirty  years  ago.    But 's  ingratitude  seriously 

shocks  me.  He  had  principle  and  sentiments  of  honour :  where  has 
he  disposed  of  them  ? 

The  Nizam's  ambassador,  who  was  lately  here,  complained  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
master,  by  the  neglect  of  returning  an  answer  to  the  letter  whicli 
he  wrote  to  the  King  when  he  sent  the  present  of  the  diamond ;  and 
he  declared  that  the  Nizam  could  not  rest  quietly  under  such  an 
affront,  but  was  determined  to  write  again  to  His  Majesty  to  state 
his  feelings,  and  to  represent  that  he  was  dishonoured  unless  he 
could  obtain  an  answer  to  his  letter.  I  thought  it  much  better 
that  he  should  write  no  more,  and  therefore  agreed  to  take  it  upon 
myself  that  he  should  have  an  answer.  It  may  of  course  be  written 
in  the  pompous  unmeaning  jargon  of  this  country.  If  you  should 
find  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  put  into  Persian,  you  may  send  the 
proper  paper  with  the  King's  signature  to  me,  with  an  English 
copy  of  the  letter,  or  the  heads  of  a  letter  only,  if  it  should  be  more 
convenient,  and  I  will  have  it  translated  into  Persian.  I  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Dundas  the  sort  of  present  which  might  be  sent  in 
the  King's  name,  and  would  help  to  remove  all  recollection  of 
grievances. 

Mobarick  al  Dowlah,  our  Nabob  of  Bengal,  sent  me  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the  King  on  his  recovery,  with  the  customary 
nuzzer  (present)  to  a  crowned  head  of  101  gold  niohurs.  He  like- 
wise sent  a  ridiculous  letter,  with  a  present  of  7000  rupees,  for  Dr. 
Willis,  and  7000  rupees  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  King's  palace.  It  occurred  to  me  that  sending 
home  the  money  would  occasion  as  many  idle  stories  as  the  Nizam's 
diamond  ;  that  7000  rupees  would  be  changed  into  7000  or  perhaps 
70,000  pounds ;  and  that  the  letter  to  Dr.  Willis  might  be  very 
much  laughed  at.  In  addition  to  this,  Mobarick  is  as  poor  as  a  rat 
(I  do  not  mean  one  of  the  new-fashioned  rats),  and  wants  7000 
rupees  as  much  as  any  man.  I  therefore  returned  the  presents, 
assuring  the  Nabob  that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England  to  make 
any  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  the  letter  to  Dr.  Willis,  and 
promised  to  transmit  that  winch  is  addressed  to  His  Majesty. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  were  very  desirous  of  sending 
home  a  congratulatory  address ;  but  although  the  present  is  of  all 
possible  cases  the  most  unexceptionable,  yet  I  thought  it  was  better 
not  to  establish  a  precedent  that  might  give  rise  to  addresses  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  persuaded  them  to  be  satisfied  with  illu- 
minations, music,  &c,  &c.  Hollond  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself,  without  any  previous  communication,  but  had  not  weight 
enough  to  stop  an  address  from  Madras.  I  must  now  request  that 
you  will  assure  His  Majesty  that  his  subjects  in  Bengal  are  not 
behindhand  with  their  brethren  at  Madras,  or  with  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  in  sentiments  of  the  purest  loyalty  and 
warmest  affection. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  most  sincere  good  wishes  to  Lady 
Sydney  and  all  your  family,  Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Aug.  13. 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  the  Nabob  Vizier  has  sent  likewise 
a  complimentary  letter,  with  pecuniary  presents  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, but  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  Mobarick,  viz.  25,000 
rupees  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  the  same  to  charitable  purposes.  I  have, 
as  before,  promised  to  forward  the  letter,  and  civilly  declined  the 
money.  I  received  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  King,  and 
nuzzers,  from  Hassan  Reza  Khan,  the  nominal,  and  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  the  real  Minister  of  the  Vizier  ;  but  I  have  not  transmitted 
then-  letters,  as  I  do  not  apprehend  that  in  point  of  etiquette  they 
ought  to  write  to  His  Majesty.  I  have  therefore  acquainted  them 
that  His  Majesty  shall  be  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  joy  winch 
they  express  on  the  happy  event  of  the  recovery  of  his  health. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  ,  Esq. 

gIR  Calcutta,  Aug.  10,  1789. 

My  personal  esteem  for  you,  and  my  sincere  regard  for  my 
friend  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  made  me  feel  the  deepest  concern  at 
being  under  the  necessity  of  removing  your  son  from  Ins  collector- 
ship  0f .     From  his  general  good  character,  and  from  other 

circumstances,  I  do  not  attribute  his  behaviour  to  corrupt  motives  ; 
yet  his  official  misconduct  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  could  not 
save  him,  without  marking  a  partiality  which  must  have  destroyed 
all  respect  for  my  Government.  But  although  unfortunately  mine 
is  the  duty  of  the  rigid  judge,  an  affectionate  father  has  another 
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part  to  act.  It  is  for  you  to  believe  your  son  innocent  of  all  moral 
wrong ;  and  when  you  lament  that  the  error  into  which  he  has 
fallen  must  materially  affect  his  fortune,  do  not  aggravate  the 
calamity,  winch  God  knows  is  severe  enough,  by  the  addition  of 
your  unkindness.  j  am?  &c#j 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  John  Woodhouse,1  Esq. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Aug.  10,  1789. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  your  letters  dated  17th  July,  1788, 
and  10th  March,  1789.  I  received  the  latter  but  two  days  ago ;  and 
although  I  am,  just  at  the  despatch  of  the  Swallow,  too  much  hurried 
to  answer  it  fully  by  tliis  conveyance,  yet  from  your  obliging  ex- 
pressions towards  myself,  and  from  the  attention  which  I  wish  to 
pay  to  a  person  of  your  respectable  character,  and  who  has  been  so 
many  years  in  the  Direction,  I  cannot  let  the  present  opportunity 
pass  without  sending  you  a  few  lines  in  explanation  of  the  trans- 
action of  which  you  complain. 

I  appointed  Mr. commercial  Kesident  at ,  from  which 

station,  after,  I  believe,  about  a  year's  trial,  I  was  under  the'  neces- 
sity of  removing  liim,  on  account  of  his  incapacity  to  manage  the 
business  of  that  aurung,  and  his  repeated  and  obstinate  disobedience 
of  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  whole  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  transaction  are  on  our  Proceedings,  which  I  will 
get  abstracted  for  you,  and  transmit  by  one  of  the  first  ships  of  the 

season.    Mr. ,  although  there  was  no  imputation  on  his  honour 

or  integrity,  was  certainly  let  down  very  easily  by  being  appointed 

Resident  at ,  and  received  more  favour  from  this  Government 

than  his  official  conduct  entitled  him  to. 

His  successor  at soon  showed  us  what  might  be  done  by 

capacity  and  exertion,  and  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  nearly 
restored  that  most  valuable  aurung,  which  had  been  ruined  by  long 
mismanagement,  to  its  former  flourishing  condition. 

In  regard  to  Mr. 's  eventual    succession  to  Beauliah  or 

Malda,  no  opportunity  has  offered  for  its  taking  place  since  I  have 
been  in  India  ;  for  when  Mr.  Grant  was  removed  from  Malda  it  was 
necessary  that  his  successor  should  take  the  unexpired  term  of  his 

contract,  before  the  end  of  which,  Mr. had  been  promoted  to 

,  and  given  no  favourable  specimen  of  his  abilities ;    but  I 

fairly  own  to  you  that  if  a  vacancy  had  happened,  I  should  hardlj 

1  John  Woodhouse,  many  years  an  East  India  Director. 
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have  thought  myself  justified  in  appointing  lnm  to  either  of  those 
Residencies,  for  he  has  had  no  experience  in  making  silk,  which 
important  article  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  provision  of  the 
investment  at  both  these  places. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  long  existence  of  the  contract  system,  so 
few  of  the  Company's  servants  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
commercial  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
appointing  gentlemen  to  manage  silk  as  well  as  other  aurungs, 
who  have  had  no  experience,  but  then  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
persons  of  quickness  and  exertion,  which  talents  Mr.  unfor- 
tunately does  not  possess.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  I  do  not  conceive  any  man  can  have  behaved  with 
more  proper  respect  to  the  Court  of  Directors  than  I  have  done 
ever  since  I  have  held  my  present  station;  but  I  must  freely 
acknowledge  that  before  I  accepted  the  arduous  task  of  governing 
this  country,  I  did  understand  that  the  practice  of  naming  persons 
from  England,  to  succeed  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  importance 
to  the  public  welfare  in  this  country,  without  either  knowing  or 
regarding  whether  such  persons  were  in  any  degree  qualified  for 
such  offices,  was  entirely  done  away.  If  unfortunately  so  pernicious 
a  system  should  be  again  revived,  I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to 
request  that  some  other  person  might  immediately  take  from  me 
the  responsibility  of  governing  these  extensive  dominions,  that  I 
might  preserve  my  own  character,  and  not  be  a  witness  to  the  ruin 
of  the  interests  of  my  country.                         j  am  ^c 

CORNWALLIS. 


The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  William,  Aug.  10, 1789. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  that  among  the  private 
instances  of  generosity  and  benevolence  which  were  exhibited  on 
the  day  that  was  fixed  for  celebrating  His  Majesty's  recovery,  Coja 
Cacheek  Arakeel,  an  Armenian,  deserves  particular  notice.  He 
was  not  contented  with  testifying  as  others  did  his  pleasure  at  the 
event  by  illumination  and  other  public  demonstrations  of  joy,  but 
he  also  took  that  occasion  to  do  an  act  of  uncommon  charity,  by 
paying  the  debts  of,  and  releasing  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  unfortunate  people,  prisoners  for  debt  in  the  jail  of  the  Court 
of  Requests.  We  ^  &c 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Hawkesbdry. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Aug.  10,  1789. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  your  letter  of  Jan.  6,  since  which 
the  gloomy  prospect  which  then  hung  over  the  affairs  of  Britain  has 
been  most  happily  dispelled,  and  everything  now  promises  to  go  on 
in  its  usual,  and  I  trust  prosperous  channel. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Beachcroft,  and  should  be 
glad  on  his  own,  as  well  as  on  your  Lordship's  recommendation,  to 
show  a  kindness  to  his  son,  who  is  a  young  man  of  good  character. 

I  doubt  however  very  much  whether  he  has  had  sufficient 
experience  in  the  commercial  line,  to  enable  him  to  manage  so 
difficult  and  so  very  important  an  aurung  as  Luckipore,  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  which  supplies  the  species  of 
coarse  cloths  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  British  manufacture. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an  opportunity  should 
offer  of  appointing  Mr.  Beachcroft  to  a  Commercial  Kesidency,  in 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 
But  here,  my  Lord,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  man  for 
the  place,  and  not  for  the  place  for  the  man. 

I  have  never  heard  of  your  clerical  friend  Mr.  Hollingbury,  but 
unless  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  could  not'  have 
it  in  my  power  to  promote  hhn. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  now  better,  but  she  was  very  much  mortified, 
not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  her  loyalty  by  coming  to 
the  entertainment  which  I  gave  on  the  28th  ultimo,  in  celebration 
of  the  joyful  event  of  His  Majesty's  recovery,  as  she  was  at  that 
time  very  much  indisposed.  I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Viscount  Brome. 

MY  DEAREST  CHARLES,  Calcutta,  Aug.  14,  1789. 

We  tried  our  hand  at  illuminations  here  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  His  Majesty's  recovery, 
when  the  army  fired  what  is  called  a  feu  de  joie,  and  I  gave  a 
concert  and  supper  to  the  whole  settlement,  but  unluckily,  after 
we  had  made  all  our  preparations,  and  flattered  ourselves  that  we 
should  rival  the  most  brilliant  part  of  London,  just  about  sunset 
there  came  on  a  most  violent  torrent  of  rain,  which  lasted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night,  and  put  out  our  lamps  almost  as  fast  as 
we  could  light  them.     We  must  now  hope  the  good  intention  will 
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be  taken  for  the  act ;  the  supper,  which  could  not  be  put  out  by 
the  rain,  was  a  very  good  one  ;  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  stayed 
late  however  were  nearly  extinguished  by  the  claret ;  seven  of 
the  finest  ladies  of  the  place  and  twelve  gentlemen  sang  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  so  that  upon  the  whole  you  see  that  it  was  a 
magnificent  business. 

The  accounts  I  receive  of  you  from  Mr.  Hayes,  the  B.  of  Lich- 
field, and  indeed  everybody  that  knows  you,  give  me  the  greatest 
joy  and  satisfaction ;  and  now  the  greatest  happiness  I  have  to  look 
forward  to  in  tliis  world  is  our  meeting,  which  I  trust  will  be  in 
May  or  June,  1791,  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  that 
this  letter  will  probably  reach  you.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
Charles,  may  you  be  as  well  and  as  happy  as  I  wisli  you,  and  you 
will  not  desire  any  more.  i  am  most  truiy 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Captain  Kennaway. 

SlR,  Fort  William,  Aug.  26,  1789. 

.  .  .  Tippoo's  letter  to  the  Nabob  of  Karnoul,1  is  de- 
scriptive of  his  general  character  of  bigotry  to  his  religion,  and 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Europeans,  though  perhaps  his  enmity  to  our 
nation  may  be  particularly  predominant. 

You  will  inform  the  Nizam  and  the  Minister,  that  I  consider  the 
communication  of  the  letter  as  a  confidential  mark  of  their  cor- 
diality, to  winch  I  shall  always  be  happy,  when  opportunities  offer, 
to  make  suitable  returns. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  good  faith  which  we  wish  to 
observe  in  all  our  treaties  or  transactions  witli  the  Princes  of  Ins 
country,  to  engage  in  intrigues  or  correspondence  with  the  tribu- 
taries or  dependents  of  any  power  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and 
you  therefore  acted  properly  and  judiciously  in  declining  to  meet 
the  advances  that  were  made  to  you  by  the  Nabob  of  Karnoul ; 
although  there  are  many  circumstances  that  we  could  plead  to 
excuse  a  want  of  forbearance  of  that  nature  with  regard  to  Tijjpoo. 

You  will  however  observe  the  same  rule  in  all  similar  cases  that 
may  occur,  though  it  will  be  proper  in  such  instances  that  you 
should  clearly  explain  to  the  parties  concerned,  that  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  avoid  a  connexion  with  them  from  bemg  indifferent 
to  their  friendsliip,  or  insensible  of  their  merit  in  showing  a  partiality 

1   A  petty  Mohammedan  Prince  subject  to  the  Nizam. 
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to  the  Company;  but  that  we  are  precluded  at  present  from 
contracting  the  engagements  that  they  may  desire,  by  considerations 
of  justice  and  national  honour,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  deviation 
on  our  part  from  the  faith  of  existing  treaties,  whilst  they  continue 
to  be  observed  by  the  Princes  of  this  country  with  whom  they  have 
been  made.     .     .     . 

My  desire  is  that  your  public  language  and  manner  should 
be  extremely  guarded,  and  free  from  all  appearance  of  inve- 
teracy or  aversion  to  Tippoo's  vakeels  or  to  their  master;  and 
though  it  will  not  be  proper  that  the  advances  should  be  made  by 
you,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  decline  living  upon  terms  of  common 
civility,  or  even  your  mutually  visiting  each  other,  if  it  should  be 
proposed  by  them.  And  should  fair  opportunities  offer  in  the 
course  of  occasional  meetings,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  throwing 
out  as  an  opinion  of  your  own,  that  there  is  no  rooted  antipathy 
against  Tippoo  in  this  Government.      .     .     . 

It  may  be  proper  that  you  should  know,  that  I  have  already 
declared  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Settlement  of  Tellicherry  is  not  of  value  to 
the  Company,  either  in  a  commercial  or  a  political  light,  in  any 
degree  of  proportion  to  the  expense  and  risk  at  winch  it  is  main- 
tamed  ;  and  consequently  that  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to 
relinquish  it  either  for  an  advantageous  equivalent,  or  even  when  it 
can  be  done  without  discredit. 

The  province  of  Cuttack  is  one  of  the  few  districts  in  this 
country  winch  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  present  possessions 
of  the  Company. 

Some  desultory  propositions  have  been  agitated  at  Poona,  for 
obtaining  that  province  by  an  exchange  of  territory ;  and  with  that 
view  Mr.  Malet  was  authorized  to  mention  as  a  thought  of  his  own, 
that  the  Peshwa's  administration  might  in  some  transaction  with 
Tippoo,  obtain  a  valuable  consideration  for  engaging  to  procure  for 
him  the  surrender  of  Tellicherry  from  us.  No  progress,  however, 
was  made  in  that  negotiation ;  and  it  appears  to  me  not  entirely 
impossible  that  an  opening  may  offer,  during  the  residence  of 
Tippoo's  vakeels  at  Hydrabad,  for  effecting  our  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  Tellicherry  with  credit  and  advantage,  still  more  conveniently 
by  the  means  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Nizam.     .     .     . 

I  think  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  upon 
that  subject1  with  the  Minister,  you  may  find  an  opening  to 
say  in  an  unaffected  manner,  that  you  are  sorry  that  from  the 

1  The  encouragement  falsely  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the  Company  to  some  of 
Tippoo's  tributaries. 
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situation  of  Tellicherry,  Tippoo's  jealousy  of  our  interference 
between  him  and  his  tributaries  may  be  incurable,  and  that  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  some  arrangement 
could  be  made,  by  which  the  Nizam  should  give  the  Company  a 
proper  compensation  for  Tellicherry;  and  that  Tippoo  should  in 
some  form  or  other  give  His  Highness  a  sufficient  equivalent  for 
surrendering  his  rights  in  that  settlement  to  him. 

Should  the  Minister  adopt  the  idea  with  earnestness,  you  may 
encourage  him  to  make  some  specific  proposition  of  an  equivalent 
to  be  allowed  to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam  (and  it  could  easily 
be  done  by  a  deduction  from  the  peshcush),  for  giving  liim  the 
disposal  of  Tellicherry,  to  be  forwarded  to  me  ;  but  should  he 
appear  disinclined  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  that  nature,  or 
even  hear  what  you  may  throw  out  upon  it  with  seeming  indiffe- 
rence, it  will  not  be  proper  for  you  to  touch  upon  the  subject  again, 
unless  it  should  be  revived  by  himself. 

By  some  accounts  that  I  have  received  from  the  Southern  parts 
of  the  Carnatic,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  appears  to  be  much 
alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations  that  Tippoo  has  been  making 
for  some  time  past,  hi  his  neighbourhood  at  Coimbatore.  But  as 
Tippoo  is  well  aware  that  an  attack  upon  any  part  of  the  country 
of  Travancore  would  be  looked  upon  by  this  Government  as  an  act 
of  hostility  against  the  Company,  and  as  you  have  seen  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  entertains  any  design  at  present  to  break  with 
us,  I  hope  that  the  Rajah  will  soon  see  that  his  fears  have  been 
without  foundation.     ...  j  am  &c> 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornavallis  to  Major  Palmer. 

SlR,  Fort  William,  Aug.  26,  1789. 

Candour  obliges  me  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Vizier's  general 
conduct  towards  Scindia  for  several  years  past,  must  have  been 
considered  by  the  latter  as  unaccommodating,  and  to  a  certam 
degree  provoking.  But  at  the  same  time  great  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  feelings  of  a  Prince  of  his  Excellency's  rank  and 
dignity,  at  having  been  witness  for  a  train  of  successive  years  of 
the  perseverance  with  winch  Scindia  has  pursued  schemes  of 
unbounded  ambition  and  avarice  in  Hindostan. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  upon  the  most  partial  consideration  of 
their  relative  situations,  that  Scindia's  complaints  against  the  Vizier 
are  founded  upon  such  valid  grounds,  as  to  justify  his  tin-owing 
threats  out  of  public  resentment. 
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For  though  I  do  not  approve  of  his  Excellency's  showing 
countenance  or  furnishing  shelter  to  Scindia's  professed  political 
enemies,  yet  as  those  men  have  only  become  his  enemies  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  ambition  and  a  systematic  plan  of  encroachment, 
the  protection  which  may  have  been  offered  to  some  of  them  by 
the  Vizier,  cannot  be  viewed  by  any  means  in  so  offensive  a  light 
as  if  they  had  been  native  Marattas,  or  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  state  of  submission  to  the  Maratta  Government. 

It  will  be  proper  that  you  should  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
discuss  tins  subject  fully  with  Scindia;  and  after  claiming  the 
credit  to  which  we  have  so  just  a  title,  for  the  sincerity  with  which 
I  have  adhered  to  my  professions  to  him  since  my  arrival  in  India, 
and  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  most  substantial  maimer,  by  the 
strict  neutrality  which  this  Government  has  observed  during  several 
delicate  and  intricate  turns  in  his  affairs,  you  will  convey  to  him  the 
substance  of  what  I  have  stated,  in  the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory 
language.  I  should  wish  you  at  the  same  time  to  be  at  pains  to 
explain  to  him,  that  although  the  general  principles  of  his  own 
political  conduct,  ought  in  my  opmion  to  render  him  cautious  in 
preferring  public  complaints  against  the  Vizier,  of  the  nature  of  those 
that  have  been  lately  under  discussion,  yet  that  I  am  ready  to  allow 
that  his  Excellency's  behaviour  to  him  on  several  occasions,  has  not 
been  entirely  blameless.  And  you  may  assure  him  that  from  that 
consideration,  as  well  as  from  my  personal  regard  for  him,  and  my 
respect  for  the  Maratta  State,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  interpose 
my  good  offices  with  the  Vizier,  to  obtain  his  acquiescence  to  all 
Scindia's  reasonable  requests.  But  you  will  always  endeavour  to 
make  Scindia  sensible,  that  should  liis  Excellency's  aversion  to  such 
compliances  as  I  may  from  time  to  time  recommend,  prove  invin- 
cible by  means  of  persuasion,  it  would  not  only  be  indelicate,  but 
liighly  unjustifiable  in  me  to  employ  any  other  mode  to  induce  an 
ally,  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  the  strictest  ties  of  friendship 
and  mutual  interests,  to  comply  with  requisitions  which,  in  my 
own  opinion,  cannot  in  strict  justice  be  demanded  from  him.     .     .     . 

Should  Scindia,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  declare  that  he  will 
not  overlook  (or  depend  entirely  on  my  interference  to  endeavour 
to  procure  redress  for)  any  future  similar  grounds  of  complaint  that 
may  be  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Vizier,  and  should  think 
proper  to  express  a  resolution  to  show  his  resentment  by  any  public 
acts,  you  are  to  recommend  to  him  in  civil  but  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  to  weigh  very  maturely  the  consequences  that  may  follow  Ins 
executing  such  a  determination ;  and  notify  to  him,  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  misapprehended,  that  I  shall  consider  any  act  of 
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injury  or  insult  to  the  Vizier  or  Ins  subjects,  precisely  in  the  same 
light  as  if  it  had  been  offered  to  any  of  the  immediate  subjects  or 
dominions  of  the  Company.     .     .     . 

The  particular  circumstance  of  Scindia' s  having  become  a 
principal  on  the  side  of  the  Marattas  in  the  late  treaty  of  Peace, 
and  the  long  connexion  which  has  now  subsisted  between  him  and 
this  Government,  has  hitherto  rendered  it  expedient  to  station  a 
Resident  with  him,  though  I  must  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
problematical,  whether  the  measure  is  necessary  or  advantageous  to 
the  Company. 

From  the  authority  winch  seems  to  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Peshwa's  Government  to  Ali  Behauder  '  and  Tunkojee  Holkar  to 
interfere  with  Scindia  in  the  management  of  the  Maratta  interests 
in  Hindostan,  it  appears  to  be  more  than  probable  that  he  may 
resolve  to  relinquish  that  scene  altogether,  and  either  return  to  his 
own  territories  or  repair  to  Poona,  to  endeavour  to  recover  any 
credit  that  he  may  have  lost  with  the  principal  members  of  the 
Peshwa's  administration. 

Should  he  come  to  either  determination,  you  are  not  to  accede 
to  any  proposition  for  your  remaining  with  both,  or  with  either  of 
the  other  Maratta  chiefs ;  but  when  Scindia  shall  be  ready  to 
depart,  you  are  to  take  leave  of  him  with  every  possible  public 
mark  and  demonstration  of  cordiality  and  friendship,  and  to 
proceed  with  your  assistant  and  escort  and  suite  with  all  convenient 
despatch  to  Benares,  where  you  will  receive  such  further  instructions 
as  may  be  judged  proper  by  this  Government. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Major-General  Grenville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Sept.  18,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  7,  Sackville  Street,  April  14,  1789. 

I  had  the  pleasure  in  my  last  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
King's  convalescence :  I  have  now  still  a  greater  satisfaction  in 
assuring  you  of  his  perfect  recovery,  winch,  God  be  praised,  is 
complete  in  every  respect.     I  need  not,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly 

1  Ali  Behaudur,  grandson  of  the  Peshwa  for  himself  in  Bundelkund,  which,  after  his 
Baji  Rao,  hy  a  Mohammedan  woman.  He  death  in  1802  at  the  siege  of  Kalinjar,  were 
was  in  the  service  of  the  reigning  Peshwa,  and  seized  by  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia.  They  are 
was  sent  by  Nana  Furnavcse  with  an  army  to  now  mostly  in  the  possession  of  the  Corn- 
join  Sindia  in  his  invasion  of  Hindustan.  pany,  but  his  descendants  are  still  Nabobs  of 
After  separating  from  him  he  made  conquests  Banda  in  Bundelkund. 
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possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  just  description  of  the  universal  joy 
which  has  been  testified,  by  almost  the  whole  nation  upon  this 
fortunate  event.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
very  embarrassing  situation  has  been  so  judicious  and  manly,  that  it 
has  raised  him  still  lrigher,  if  possible,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  than  he  was  before ;  the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  the  influence  of  certain  great  persons,  who  stuck  at  nothing 
to  gain  over  the  majority  to  their  side,  was  not  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm him,  and  I  think  it  does  infinite  credit  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  that  notwithstanding  the  above,  and  the  very  hopeless 
state  of  the  King's  illness,  which  at  one  particular  time  made  people 
almost  despair  of  his  recovery,  they  still  held  out  firm,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  amongst  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  old 
friend  and  acquaintance  of  ours,  Lord  Lothian,  was  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  many  personal  obligations  which  I  understand  he  lays 
under  to  His  Majesty,  and  the  very  friendly  footing  on  which  the 
King  was  always  pleased  to  put  him,  should  have  made  him  hesitate, 
whatever  his  opinions  might  have  been,  to  have  taken  so  active  a 
part  in  Opposition,  as  he  must  have  at  least  guessed,  to  speak  the 
least  harsh  of  the  business,  that  should  His  Majesty  recover  (which, 
however  improbable  it  might  have  appeared  to  him,  was  yet  fully 
possible),  he  would  have  been  extremely  shocked  to  have' had  all 
Ins  old  servants  dismissed,  and  things  done  which  could  not  have  been 
undone;  in  short  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  well  defend  liimself, 
and  indeed  H.  M.  has  pretty  strongly  shown  his  sense  of  his 
conduct,  by  having  amongst  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  upon  his 
recovery,  taken  away  his  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  and  given  them 
to  Lord  Dover,  and  offered  liiin  a  regiment  of  Dragoons  upon  the 
Irish  establishment,  which  his  Lordship  has  thought  proper  to  refuse. 
As  I  acquainted  the  Duke  that  a  very  good  opportunity  offered  for 
a  safe  conveyance  of  a  letter  to  you,  I  am  in  hopes  that  H.  R. 
H.  will  devote  one  half-hour  to  that  purpose.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  he  still  continues  in  the  same  style  of  life  which  has  lasted 
the  whole  winter,  and  which  if  he  does  not  soon  change,  neither  his 
constitution  or  pocket  can  hold  out,  and  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  the 
sailors  call  it,  to  cut  and  run  for  the  Continent ;  in  short,  my  dear 
Lord,  we  take  a  long  time  to  sow  our  wild  oats,  and  I  am  sadly 
afraid  we  shall  never  have  a  good  crop,  unless  something  turns  up 
in  our  favour,  to  remove  us  from  this  scene  of  riot  and  eternal 
dissipation.  He  has  not  shown  me  any  of  your  letters ;  I  tlunk  it 
however  my  duty  to  give  you  a  hint  to  take  care  what  you  write,  as 
he  is  beyond  measure  careless  in  leaving  his  letters  about  open  upon 
the  table,  and  I  have  lately  had  some  complaints  from  his  corre- 
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spondents  on  that  head :  I  very  often  remarked  it  when  I  was  in 
Germany,  and  have  frequently  spoke  to  him  upon  it.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  give  you  any  tolerable  account  of  the  state  of 
politicks  either  at  home  or  abroad :  everything  seems  to  go  on  here  in 
its  old  course  ;  no  talk  of  war,  though  our  alliance  with  Prussia  may 
possibly  lead  us  into  one,  as  everything  seems  to  be  upon  the  stir 
on  the  Continent.  The  Emperor  1  is  extremely  ill  and  in  a  danger- 
ous way ;  if  he  should  die  it  would  still  add  to  the  confusion,  as 
there  is  no  King  of  the  Romans  :  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to 
keep  ourselves  out  of  the  scrape,  and  if  France  will  let  us  we  shall 
remain  quiet.  The  show  of  Hastings'  trial  begins  again  on  Tuesday. 
I  wish  they  would  raise  a  tax  upon  all  the  auditors  and  spectators, 
as  I  believe  it  is  the  oidy  good  we  shall  derive  from  it.  The  King- 
goes  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  23rd,2  winch  is  to  be  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.     .     .     . 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.     Believe  me  to  be  ever,  with  the  truest 
attachment,  &c,  R:  Gbenville. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  yours  of  the  8th  of  Nov.  1788. 

Sir  John  Macphersox,  Bart.,  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Sept.,  1789.] 
MY  LORD,  London,  March  9,  1789. 

.  .  .  Your  Lordship  will  understand  from  the  Company's 
despatches  that  I  have  resigned  their  service.  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol wTote  a  very  handsome  letter  to  the  Court  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  stating  their  reason  why  my  return  to  India  in  a  secondary 
situation  was  inexpedient — having  filled  the  first  with  the  approba- 
tion of  my  employers,  and  having  received  their  thanks.  They 
accordingly  recommended  a  remuneration  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany of  2000?.  a-year,  as  my  removal  from  the  Government  was 
not  owing  to  any  fault.  At  that  moment  the  influence  of  adminis- 
tration was  in  a  state  of  dissolution  at  the  India  House,  and  that  of 
the  ex-ministers,  who  had  espoused  my  cause,  was  not  established  ; 
and  opposite  counteractions  had  their  effect.  The  friends  of  my 
predecessor  and  of  Lord  Macartney,  were  not  well  pleased  to  see  so 
superior  an  attention  paid  to  my  interests ;  and  the  connexions  of 
those  who  were  hurt  by  the  reforms  were  not  friendly.     The  issue 

1  He  died  Feb.  20,  1790;  see  ant- ,  1785.  At    night    the    illuminations    were    general 

-  Both  Houses  were  present  at  the  Thanks-  beyond  all  precedent,  and   the   warmth  and 

giving,  which  was  attended  by  the  Foreign  universality  of  the    satisfaction  displayed   on 

Ministers,  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  an  seeing  the  King,  showed  the  deep  attachment 

immense  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  of  his  people. — See  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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was  curious.  The  main  question  could  not  be  carried  with  cer- 
tainty. The  opinion  of  law  was  taken,  and  my  salary,  with  the 
present  of  50,000  rupees,  were  granted.1  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland  were  less  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Court  than  I 
was ;  and  though  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  knew  that  my  opinion 
did  not  coincide  with  theirs  in  recent  politicks,  they  were  not  the 
less  urgent  in  my  business.  It  was  indeed  their  own ;  and  as  I 
have  only  received  my  legal  rights,  I  imagine  Mr.  Pitt  will  still 
move  for  an  annual  establishment  for  me,  either  from  the  Company 
or  in  Parliament.  He  is  apprised  that  from  certain  circumstances, 
I  had  pretensions  to  the  salary  of  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a 
Member  of  Council.     .     .     . 

Your  Lordship  will  know  from  your  relations,  that  if  there  had 
been  a  change  in  Government,  your  Lordship  was  to  have  been  sup- 
ported. I  have  invariably  adhered  to  my  first  declaration  to  your 
Lordship,  relative  to  the  support  necessary  and  due  to  your  admi- 
nistration. I  have  had  many  conversations  with  my  Lord  North 
on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  find  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  honours  me  sometimes  with  questions  about  India,  as 
well  disposed  to  your  cause,  if  not  more  so,  than  he  was  some  time 
ago.     The  Duke  of  York  is  steadily  so. 

No  successor  is  yet  thought  of  to  your  Government ;  and  as  I 
mentioned  before,  your  Lordship  will  be  anxious  to  have  one  before 
you  have  notice  of  his  appointment.  If  I  were  ambitious  of  re- 
commencing an  India  campaign,  the  field  is,  I  believe,  as  open  to 
me  as  to  any  person.     .     .     . 

I  sincerely  wish  your  Lordsliip  good  health,  a  prosperous 
Government,  and  a  safe  return  to  your  native  land,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Witll  much  respect5  &c, 

John  Macpheeson. 

P.S. — When  I  Mas  leaving  Bengal,  the  Vizier  offered  me  some 
presents.  I  sent  lnm  word  (through  Colonel  Harpur,  who  by-the- 
bye  I  have  never  seen  in  this  country  but  once)  that  if  his  Excellency 
or  his  minister  sent  me  one  of  Saja  swords  and  some  ottar  of  roses, 
as  specimens  of  the  country  manufactures,  I  would  receive  them 
and  give  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  then  honoured  me 
with  a  letter.  Since  my  arrival  in  tins  country  I  have  presented 
them.  They  were  of  little  value  but  as  curiosities.  They  have 
been  graciously  received — a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  be  agree- 
able to  the  Vizier  and  his  minister,  if  mentioned  by  your  Lordship. 

1   He  claimed  a  pension  of  2000J.,  but  he  only  received  the  sum  of  15,301/.  7s. 
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The  whole  of  this  letter  is  a  string  of  gross  misrepresentations. 
When  Sir  John  wrote  it,  he  had  been  distinctly  informed  that  on  no 
consideration  would  he  be  allowed  to  return  to  India,  and  he  Avas 
perfectly  aware  that  nothing  but  a  change  of  Government  could 
have  given  him  a  chance  of  being  appointed  Governor-General. 
He  looked  for  support  from  the  Whigs,  as  the  reward  of  having 
ratted  to  them  on  the  Regency  question ;  but  even  among  that 
party,  there  were  several  whose  claims  were  stronger  than  his. 

His  resignation  was  a  farce,  for  when  he  left  India  he  was  in 
fact  legally  out  of  the  service,  although  he  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  law  by  sailing  nominally  for  the  Cape  instead  of  to  Europe 
direct. 

His  demand  for  a  pension  higher  than  that  of  Member  of 
Council  had  already  been  rejected,  both  by  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner ;  nor 
had  greater  success  attended  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  illegal,  and  that  in  consequence  he 
lnuiself  was  still  Governor-General. 

Lieut.-General  Grant  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Sept.,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Sackville  Street,  March  18,  1789. 

I  have  not  had  resolution  to  take  up  the  pen  for  some 
months  :  the  country  has  been  in  such  a  situation  from  the  King's 
unfortunate  state  of  health,  and  the  consequences  which  might 
attend  the  continuance  of  that  disorder  were  so  uncertain,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  with  any  degree  of  precision,  or 
to  attempt  with  satisfaction  to  oneself  to  give  an  idea  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen,  to  a  friend  at  a  distance.  Reports  varied  by  the 
hour  ;  party  ran  higher  than  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of ;  it  would 
hardly  have  been  safe — certainly  not  pleasant — to  bring  men  of 
different  sides  to  meet  at  dinners  at  a  third  place,  if  such  a  neutral 
place  could  have  been  found  in  London.  The  King's  disorder  was 
observed  at  Windsor  the  22nd  of  October,  by  Sir  George  Baker,1 
but  he  did  not  mention  it  at  the  time,  and  has  been  blamed  for 
allowing  His  Majesty  to  go  to  the  levee  when  he  was  not  fit  to 
appear  in  publick.  The  levee  was  short ;  he  said  nothing  improper, 
but  everybody  was  struck  with  Ins  looks,  and  the  Foreign  Ministers 
informed  their  respective  Courts  that  the  King  was  insane,  and  it 

1  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.,  so  created  Aug.      1722,  d.  June  15,  1809  ;  m.  June  28,  1768, 
20,  1776.     President  of  the  College  of  Phy-      Jane,  dau.  of  Roger  Morris,  Esq. 
sicians,    and   Physician    to    His   Majesty,    b. 
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was  from  abroad  that  his  madness  was  first  publicly  mentioned.  1 
was  in  Scotland  at  the  time.  We  all  believed  him  to  be  danger- 
ously ill,  and  expected  then  to  hear  of  his  death  by  every  post. 
Warren  and  Sir  George  Baker  told  their  friends  in  conversation  that 
the  King  had  lost  his  senses,  and  that  the  madness  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  never  to  be  cured,  and  that  he  certainly  would  remain 
in  a  state  of  insanity  or  idiotism  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life ;  their  opinions,  openly  enough  given,  though  they  did  not  go 
so  far  when  examined  by  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  conduct  of  Opposition  to  the  last 
moment ;  they  would  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  King  ever  to  resume  the  Government.  So  much 
were  they  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able reports  from  Kew,  they  fixed  the  members  for  the  Regent's 
administration  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  February ;  and  the  very 
next  day,  February  15,  the  Chancellor  moved  for  an  adjournment 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  as  the  King's  health  was  restored,  and 
that  his  perfect  recovery  would  probably  in  a  very  short  time 
enable  His  Majesty  to  resume  the  Government.  Tins  happened 
critically  about  three  or  four  days  at  most,  before  the  Prince  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  Government  as  Regent :  in  that  case  Charles 
Fox  and  that  party  would  have  been  fixed  upon  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ins  adherents  would  every  man  of  them  have 
been  turned  out  of  office  ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  you  when 
the  King  would,  have  recovered.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precau- 
tions which  were  taken,  the  resumption  of  regal  power  might  have 
been  attended  with  some  difficulty.  Indeed,  Opposition  might  have 
had  possession  many  weeks  before,  if  they  had  not  prolonged  the 
business  by  long  speeches  in  ill-timed  debates,  winch  could  answer 
no  purpose  but  to  delay  their  getting  into  power — the  object  which 
they  anxiously  wished  for.  Much  time  was  lost  by  Mr.  Fox  throw- 
ing out  in  the  House,  that  the  Prince  might  claim  his  right  to  the 
Regency  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament — a  doctrine  which 
was  broached  originally  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  when  Fox  was  in  Italy :  that  produced  restrictions 
and  long  debates  upon  every  one  of  them.  Burke  of  course  many 
hours  every  day  upon  his  legs.  For  the  good  of  the  Minister,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  friends,  a  second  examination  of  physicians 
insisted  upon,  in  hopes  that  it  would  appear  that  the  King's  reco- 
very was  improbable  if  not  impossible,  and  that  such  a  report  might 
operate  upon  the  minds  and  opinions  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  which  the  majorities  kept  together  in  a  most  asto- 
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nisliing  manner.  Notwithstanding  threats  and  promises  in  the  most 
open  and  public  manner,  no  impression  was  made  upon  the 
members ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  business,  though  the  Oppo- 
sition consisted  of  a  strong  party,  with  the  Prince  and  Duke  of 
York  at  their  head,  there  were  fewer  rats  than  could  have  been 
expected,  as  the  probability  was  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  the  patronage  of  the  army  and  navy, 
would  soon  be  vested  in  them.  White's  Club,  which  is  now  in 
great  repute,  was  a  great  support  to  the  Minister.  Eighty-nine 
members  of  Parliament,  who  belong  to  the  club,  attended  constantly 
and  voted  with  Mr.  Pitt.  His  friend  Bankes,1  indeed,  took  the 
wrong  side  upon  one  question,  to  limit  the  time  of  restriction  for 
making  Peers,  but  he  came  back  again ;  the  late  Speaker's  illness 
occasioned  a  few  days'  delay.  In  short,  a  multiplicity  of  blunders 
and  a  number  of  lucky  circumstances,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Willis,  concurred  to  save  this  country,  and  particularly  the 
army.     .     .     . 

The  King  is  now  at  Windsor,  does  business  as  usual,  and  is  as 
well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  I  think  his  recovery  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Harcourt2  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
recommending  Dr.  Willis,  because  several  of  her  family,  the  cases 
of  whom  she  stated  fairly  and  openly,  had  recovered  under  his  care  ; 
and  Willis  was  certainly  sent  for  in  consequence  of  that  informa- 
tion. The  moment  he  saw  the  King  he  said,  if  he  was  a  subject,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  a  favourable  case,  and 
that  he  would  recover ;  but  that  he  could  not  speak  with  such  con- 
fidence about  His  Majesty,  as  he  did  not  know  in  what  manner  a 
king  might  be  treated ;  and  that  there  were  many  things  against  him 
which  did  not  apply  to  a  subject.  The  pulse,  it  seems,  is  not  raised 
by  insanity,  and  the  King's  was  at  140  ;  during  his  malady,  when- 
ever the  pulse  fell  he  became  quiet  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time ;  and 
since  the  fever  has  gone  off,  and  the  pulse  has  fallen  to  64,  he  is 
perfectly  well  and  all  the  physicians  agree,  even  Dr.  Warren, 
that  the  King's  disorder  was  a  fever,  which  occasioned  a  delirium, 
and  not  a  madness,  and  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  a  relajDse 
than  in  the  case  of  a  common  fever  ;    but  to  guard  against  unex- 

1  Henry  Bankes,  b.  1757,  d.  Dec.  17,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Lockhart,  Esq.,  b. 
1834;  m.  Aug.  18,  1784,  Frances,  dau.  of  1750,  d.  Jan.  14,  1833;  m.  General  Har- 
William  Woodley,  Esq.,  of  the  Leeward  court,  Sept.  3,  1778.  Both  she  and  General 
Islands.  M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle  from  Oct.  Harcourt  were  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
1780,  to  Feb.  1826;  then  for  Dorset  to  with  the  Royal  Family.  She  was  selected  to 
1830.  accompany   Princess   Caroline   of   Brunswick 

2  Mary,  wife  of  Major-General  the  Hon.  to  England. — XeeMrilmcsbury  Correspondence, 
William   Harcourt,   afterwards  3rd  and  last  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

Earl  Harcourt,  dan.  of  William  Danhy,  Esq., 

VOL.  I.  2    F 
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pected  accidents,  I  fancy  a  Regency  will  be  fixed  in  the  course  of 
this  session,  in  case  the  calamity  should  again  happen,  and  I  rather 
think  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  follow. 

Tuesday  the  10th,  when  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  His 
Majesty,  and  the  Chancellor  in  the  King's  name  made  a  speech  to 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  every  house  in  London  was  illumi- 
nated, and  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other  a  lamp  of  light ; 
and  all  the  villages  round  followed  the  example.  There  was  no 
mob  and  no  confusion,  though  every  street  and  lane  were  so  full  of 
people  that  one  might  have  walked  upon  their  heads  from  Charing 
Cross  into  the  City,  or  to  Hyde-park  Corner.  I  could  not  get  to 
White's  from  my  house  in  a  carriage.  There  was  a  ball  that  night 
at  Lord  Sydney's,1  and  many  of  the  company  could  not  get  there 
till  morning.  Mr.  Pitt's  carriage  was  stopped  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  the  head  of  the  Haymarket,  in  attempting  to  go  to  the  ball ;  he 
got  out  and  walked  to  White's,  where  he  supped,  and  when  he 
inquired  at  two  o'clock  about  his  carriage,  the  answer  was,  that  the 
carriage  was  just  where  he  left  it.  We  were  thirteen  at  supper 
that  night,  who  agreed  that  the  club  should  give  a  ball  upon  the 
King  s  recovery  at  the  Pantheon.  We  subscribed  and  paid  ten 
guineas  a-piece,  appointed  Lords  Chesterfield2  and  Coventry3 
managers,  and  directed  the  subscription  to  be  opened  for  two  hun- 
dred members,  which  was  to  be  closed  on  Thursday  the  19th, 
whether  it  was  full  or  not.  The  expense  must  have  fallen  upon 
the  original  seventeen ;  four  other  gentlemen  -  did  not  choose  to 
follow  their  example.  A  good  many  subscribed  next  day  and  the 
day  following,  but  some  cautious  gentlemen  kept  off,  and  the  list 
was  not  full  till  Wednesday  the  18th.  A  great  many  came  upon 
the  Thursday,  and  were  much  disappointed  upon  finding  that  the 
number  of  subscribers  was  complete,  and  that  they  were  precluded. 
The  ladies  are  all  to  be  dressed  in  white  and  gold ;  on  the  front  of 
their  caps  they  are  to  have  a  motto  of  "  God  save  the  King,"  in 
gold  letters.     The  Prince  and  Duke  of  York  were  offered  tickets, 

1  Lord  Sydney  lived  in  Grosvenor  Square.  b.    April    26,    1722,    d.  Sept.    3,  1809  ;  m. 

3  Philip, ",5th  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  E.G.,  b.  1st,  March  5,  1752,  Maria,  dan.  of  John 
Nov.  28,  1755,  d.  Aug.  29,  1815;  m.  1st,  Gunning,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Coote.  She  and 
Sept.  16,  1777,  Anne,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  A rgyle,  were  con- 
Thomas  Thistlethwaite,  D.D.,  of  Norman  sidered  the  two  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
Court ;  2nd,  May  2,  1799,  Henrietta,  dau.  of  day. — See  Walpole's  Letters,  passim,  and 
Thomas,  1st  Marquis  of  Bath.  Joint  Post-  other  contemporary  Memoirs.  The  Editor 
master-General  from  March  13,  .1790,  to  has  often  heard  his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert 
March  1, 1798,  and  then  Master  of  the  Horse  Gunning  (a  near  relation  of  these  ladies),  say, 
till  July  21,  1804.  He  was  appointed  that  when  they  walked  in  the  Mall,  they 
Ambassador  to  Spain  Dec.  31,  1783,  which  were  actually  incommoded  by  the  passers-by, 
office  he  resigned  in  1787,  having  never  pro-  who  crowded  round  in  admiration.  Lord 
ceeded  to  Madrid.  Coventry  m.  2nd,   Sept.  27,  1764,  Barbara, 

3  George  William,   6th  Earl  of  Coventry,  dau.  of  John,  10th  Lord  St.  John. 
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which  they  refused,  but  desired  to  subscribe  ;  that  was  agreed  to, 
but  they  are  not  to  come.  The  Opposition  ladies  follow  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  decline  coming  to  the  ball ;  but  there  probably  will  be 
some  exceptions.  Mrs.  Sawbridge1  had  ordered  her  dress,  but  upon 
finding  that  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  not  to  go  to  the  ball, 
she  thought  it  would  be  improper  in  her,  and  therefore  counter- 
manded her  dress.  I  know  the  Queen  had  a  wish,  with  the 
Princesses,  to  see  the  ball ;  but  it  was  given  by  subscription,  and 
was  evidently  a  party  ball.  The  idea  was  laid  aside,  and  they  are 
not  to  come.2  The  first  drawing-room  is  to  be  on  Thursday  the 
2Gth,  which  will  be  fuller  than  ever  a  birthday  was ;  and  all  the 
Government  great  men  are  to  give  dinners,  and  they  compare  lists 
to  enable  them  to  include  everybody.  Sir  John  Macpherson  will 
not  be  of  the  number :  he  has  touched  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Company,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  going  over 
to  the  Rising  Sun  in  the  first  boat ;  he  is  not  in  Parliament,  but  he 
carried  off  his  namesake  and  Sir  Samuel  Hannay  :  so  that  Has- 
tings was  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  wliich  he  gave  you  of  liim. 

.  .  .  Your  friends  are  all  well,  and  we  drink  your  health  in 
a  bumper  at  the  Wednesday  Club.  It  is  time  to  drop  the  pen, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  ever  shall  be  most  perfectly  yours, 

James  Grant. 


Major- General  Grenville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Sept.,  1789.] 
MY  DEAR  LOKD,  March,  1789. 

.  .  .  The  news  which  I  have  to  send  you  concerning  a 
certain  person  about  whom  we  botli  interest  ourselves  so  much,  and 
whom  we  most  cordially  love,  will  I  Jhope  be  of  a  more  comfortable 
nature  than  the  last,  as  I  have  the  consolation  to  think  that  we 
have  in  a  great  measure  sown  our  wild  oats,  and  begin  to  see  things 
in  a  clearer  light  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  In  the  first  place  I 
understand  (for  I  see  very  little  of  him  myself,  excepting  for  half 
an  horn-  or  so  in  a  morning)  that  we  have  totally  given  up  gam- 
bling — I  hope  for  ever.  The  purchase  of  Oatlands,3  a  measure 
which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  condemn,  turns  out  much  better 
than  I    imagined,    and  has  met  with  His  Majesty's  approbation, 

1  Mrs.  Sawbridge  was  wife  of  Alderman      newspapers  of  the  day  it  is  stated  that  there 
Sawbridge,   a    violent    partisan   of  Fox,   and       were  50  cooks,  50  butlers,  50  musicians,  200 
dan.  of  Sir  William   Stevenson,  at  one  time       waiters,  and  14,000  coloured  lamps. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  :t  Oatlands,    in    Surrey,    where   the    Duke 

8  The   ball  took   place   April  1G.     In  the       resided  till  his  death. 

2    F   2 
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who,  though  he  sees  very  little  of  him,  still  retains  a  great  affection 
for  him,  and  likes  the  idea  of  having  him  so  near  a  neighbour. 
The  sale  of  the  Yorkshire  estate  is  not  yet  negotiated,  though  in  a 
very  fair  way  of  being  sold  to  a  Mr.  Tenuson,1  a  Genevese  banker, 
for  20,000?.  more  than  the  Duke  gave  for  it.  If  we  can  get  the 
above  sum,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune, 
and  shall  think  that  H.  E.  H.  has  acted  most  wisely  in  having 
taken  this  resolution.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  better  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  our  time.  That  natural  aver- 
sion to  any  application  of  a  serious  nature  predominates  as  much 
as  ever,  though  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  keeping  up  of  good  order  and  discipline 
in  his  own  regiment ;  but  could  wish  that  he  would  enter  a  little 
more  into  the  general  concerns  of  the  whole  army,  which  would 
give  him  a  certain  weight  amongst  us,  and  show  that  his  zeal  is  not 
confined  to  his  own  regiment  alone,  but  that  he  interests  himself 
for  the  whole.  I  have  accordingly  continually  recommended  it  to 
him  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  officers  of  a  certain  stamp, 
which  he  might  do  without  any  trouble  or  restraint  whatever,  by 
which  means  he  would  get  a  knowledge  of  the  different  merits  and 
characters  of  the  several  officers  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  make  himself  to  be  looked  up  to  by  «the  whole  army.  I  shall 
endeavour  if  possible  to  gain  this  point  with  him  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  by  desiring  him  to  set  apart  a  day  or  two  in  the  week 
for  this  purpose,  and  which,  in  reality,  if  he  likes  the  profession, 
will  be  no  sacrifice  whatever.  The  weight  which  a  certain  person8 
had  with  him  at  his  first  coming  over,  is  greatly  gone  off,  and  is 
exactly  now  what  it  should  be.  As  I  have  acquainted  H.  E.  H. 
with  the  opportunity  that  offers  of  sending  his  letter  by  a  safe 
conveyance,  I  take  for  granted  you  will  receive  a  letter  from  him 
by  your  brother.  In  regard  •  to  foreign  and  domestic  politicks,  I 
can  only  say  that  everything  goes  on  perfectly  well  here.  The 
Emperor5  seems  to  have  made  but  a  poor  campaign  of  it  hitherto  : 
where  the  fault  lies  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  The  King  of 
Sweden4  seems  to  have  got  into  a  scrape  by  having  declared  war 

1  The  name  of  Tenuson  is  evidently  a  mis-  riety  :  it  is  now  (under  the  name  of  Stourton 

take  for  Thelusson,  and  the  person  meant  is  Castle)  the  property  of  Lord  Stourton. 

Peter  Isaac  Thelusson,  whose  well-known  will  2  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

lias  given  rise  to  so  much  litigation;  b.  1735  3  The  Emperor  took  the  immediate  direc- 

at  Paris,  d.  June  2,  1797;  m   Jan.  6,  1761,  tion    of   the    army,   but  in    September  was 

Anne,  dau.  of  Matthew  Woodford,  Esq.      He  obliged    to    retreat,    and    a   truce    for    three 

was  tat  her  of  the  1st  Lord  Ilendlesham.      He  months  was  concluded. 

did  m>t   buy   Thornville   Royal,   which    was  '  (lustavus    III.,    b.   Jan.    24,    1746,    d. 

subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  pos-  March    29,    1792,    having    been    mortally 

session  of  Colonel  Thornton,  of  sporting  noto-  wounded  by  Ankerstroem  at  a  masqued  ball 
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against  Russia,  without  having  previously  formed  such  alliances  as 
would  counterbalance  the  assistance  winch  Denmark  is  obliged  by 
treaty  to  give  to  Russia,  and  which  she  seems  most  ready  and 
willing  to  grant  to  the  very  full  extent  of  her  stipulations.  How 
far  this  may  occasion  the  war  to  spread  upon  the  Continent,  I  am 
not  Politician  enough  to  foresee.  Our  late  treaty  with  Prussia,1 
offensive  and  defensive,  is  I  believe  confined  to  the  maintaining  the 
Dutch  Constitution  against  any  future  attacks  of  any  power  what- 
ever ;  so  that  if  France  keeps  aloof,  and  does  not  openly  meddle 
in  the  above  disputes,  which  she  is  not  likely  to  do  from  the  very 
wretched  state  of  her  finances,  and  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  she  is  reduced  by  her  intestine  commotions,  which  very 
nearly  amount  to  a  civil  warfare,  we  shall  remain  quiet  spectators 
of  the  war  upon  the  Continent.  I  have  been  very  much  busied 
lately  in  preparing  my  regiment  for  the  King's  review  at  Windsor. 
It  was  to  have  taken  place  last  Monday,  but  on  account  of  the 
King's  indisposition  it  has  been  deferred.  I  have  however  the  satis- 
faction to  acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty  is  much  better.  It  has 
been  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  rheumatism,  attended  with  violent 
spasms  and  pains  in  his  stomach,  owing  to  His  Majesty's  imprudence 
in  having  got  thorouglily  wet  in  the  feet,  and  not  having  changed 
his  stockings  the  whole  evening ;  in  addition  to  which  he  eat  a 
quantity  of  cold  pears,  and  drank  ice-water,  so  that  I  think  he  is 
very  lucky  to  have  escaped  so  well,  and  I  flatter  myself,  from  what 
he  has  suffered,  that  he  will  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.  .  .  . 
We  all  look  forward  with  great  impatience  for  '91,  when  we 
hope  you  will  keep  your  word.     Adieu. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

R.  Grenville. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Pellegrine  Treves,2  Esq. 

SlR,  Calcutta,  Oct.  3,  1789. 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter   dated   the  2Gth  ultimo, 
enclosing  one  from  Sir  Robert  Sloper. 

on  March  16  preceding ;  m.  Nov.  4,  1766,  l  This  treaty  was  signed  Aug.  13,  1788. 

Sophia  Madeline,  dau.  of  Frederick,  5th  King  It  was  only  defensive,  and  renewed  the  obliga- 

of  Denmark.     He  rashly  involved  himself  in  tions   contracted  April   15,   1788,  to  defend 

this  war,  and  Sweden  was  saved  from  serious  Holland. 

calamities  only  by  the  bold  conduct  of  Mr.  2  Pellegrine  Treves,  d.  Aug.  25,  1825,  m. 

Elliott,  the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Sept.  7,  1785,  Miss   Kitty  Stokes,  a  natural 

who,    without    instructions,    insisted    on    an  dau.  of  Sir   R.  Sloper.     His  father  was  will 

immediate  truce.    The  peace  between  Sweden  known  in  London  as  a  money-lender,  and  in 

and  Russia  was  signed  Aug.  14,  1790.  that   capacity   became    acquainted    with    the 
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It  is  not  easy  for  the  Prince,  nor  perhaps  even  for  Sir  Robert 
Sloper,  to  conceive  how  much  my  hands  are  tied ;  but  you,  who 
know  the  present  state  of  the  service,  and  can  see  on  the  spot  how 
the  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on,  will  understand  that  I 
may  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Treves  very  sincerely  well,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  carry  my  good  offices  further  than  to  recommend  pru- 
dence and  application. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Treves,  and 

Believe  me,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Colonel  Musgrave.1 

gIK  Fort  William,  Oct.  5,  1789. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  your  letters  dated  the  30th  of 
August,  and  1st  and  15th  ultimo.  I  return  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  court-martial,  which  was  held  at  Trichinopoly  for  the  trial 

of  Lieut. of  the   Honourable  Company's   service,    with   my 

confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  dismission  winch  was  passed  upon 
that  officer. 

From  the  general  tenour  of  those  proceedings,  I  have  seen 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  a  practice  witli  officers  on  the  Madras 
establishment,  to  engage  in  loans  and  in  other  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  the  natives  of  the  country,  at  places  where  they  possess 
an  influence  by  being  employed  upon  public  duty ;  and  as  I  look 
upon  such  practices  to  be  highly  improper  for  military  men,  as  well 
as  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company,  I  desire  that  you  will 
take  every  means  that  may  be  in  your  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  them 
amongst  the  troops  under  your  command. 

•I  have  also  recommended  this  subject  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  grounds  upon  winch  I  have 
formed  my  opinion  of  the  existence  of  those  transactions,  I  desire 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  Judge-Advocate  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  an  attested  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above- 
mentioned  general  court-martial.     ...       j  am  &c 

Cornwallis. 

Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  one  guinea  in  each  pocket,  and  does  not  care 

of  intimacy.     The  Prince  asked  him  one  day  one  d — n  for  you  nor  your  father." 

after  dinner,  how  he  defined  a  Gentleman.  *  Afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Musgrave,  Bart. 
"  He  is  one  man,"  was  the  reply,  "  who  has 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

GENTLEMEN,    '  Fort  William,  Nov.  1,  1789. 

.  .  .  I  have  received  the  highest  satisfaction  from  the 
approbation  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  in  your  letter 
dated  the  15th  of  April  last,  of  the  general  political  measures  of 
this  Government ;  and  it  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  flattering 
to  me,  that  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  pursued  towards  the 
Nizam  since  my  arrival  in  India,  and  in  particular  that  the  steps 
which  I  recommended  for  obtaining  from  him  the  possession  of  the 
Guntoor  Circar,  have  been  considered  by  you  as  consonant  with 
the  rules  of  good  policy,  and  entirely  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
your  instructions.     .     .     . 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  by  the  cession  of  Salsette,  or  by  any  other  important  benefit  or 
gratification  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  at  any  time  to  offer  to 
the  Peshwa,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  to  the  Company  a  revenue, 
which  without  the  embarrassment  and  expense  of  continental 
establishments,  or  the  odium  of  extending  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, might  enable  them  to  defray  any  considerable  part  of  their 
expenses  on  the  western  side  of  India. 

So  sensibly  do  I  feel  the  weight  of  these  expenses,  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  winch  the  large  annual  remittances  made  to  Bombay 
must  produce  to  tin's  country,  that  I  should  certainly  not  overlook 
an  opening  of  that  kind ;  but  there  are  only  two  sources  that  I 
know  of,  from  which  revenue  can  be  derived,  viz.  territory  or  annual 
subsidy ;  the  former,  even  if  there  were  no  objections  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  unless  it  could  be  obtained  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
indeed,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
demands  urjon  Bengal,  and  if  the  Poona  Government  were  inclined 
to  offer  a  subsidy  for  Salsette,  which  is  highly  improbable,  there 
could  be  no  reliance  upon  their  discharging  it. 

Prom  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  we  had  nothing  to  gain  on 
the  Malabar  side,  it  was  natural  for  me,  when  I  found  how  anxious 
Nana  Furnavese  was  to  recover  possession  of  the  island  of  Salsette 
restored  to  the  Peshwa,  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  important  pro- 
vince of  Cuttack  ;  and  although  I  admit  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Maln-attas,  or  any  of  the  country  powers,  would  cordially  pro- 
mote our  acquisition  of  territory  in  any  part  of  India,  yet  I  did  not 
think  we  were  likely  to  excite  then  jealousy  by  holding  out  a  possi- 
bility of  ceding  to  them  a  part  of  our  possessions  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  where  alone  they  have  anything  to  apprehend  from 
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ns,  in  order  to  extend  our  /boundaries  in  a  part  of  the  continent  that 
is  so  distant  from  them. 

I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible  ever  to  obtain  Cuttaek 
directly  from  the  Boosla  family  by  any  other  means  than  by  force, 
for  they  would  be  content  with  no  reasonable  sum  of  money,  and 
we  have  no  equivalent  whatever  in  land,  nor  do  I  see  a  chance  of 
our  ever  being  in  possession  of  any  territory  that  we  could  offer  in 
exchange  for  it.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  is  besides  so  dependent  on 
the  Mahratta  Government,  that  he  could  make  no  exchange  or 
alienation  of  the  territory  without  their  consent,  and  they  would 
never  agree  to  any  bargain  unless  they  were  to  get  some  advantage 
from  it. 

You  will  see  by  Mr.  Foster's  account  that  the  strength  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  are  truly  contemptible, 
and  that  the  Company  can  derive  no  benefit  from  any  farther  alli- 
ance or  connexion  with  him,  than  the  convenience  that  may  arise 
from  an  intercourse  of  the  common  offices  of  good  neighbourhood  and 
mutual  civility. 

The  Mahratta  chiefs,  Madajee  Scindia,  Tuccojee  Holkar,  and  Ali 
Bahauder,  have  had  several  differences  amongst  themselves,  and 
Prince  Acbar1  has  been  declared  presumptive  successor  to  his 
father  Shah  Allimi.  But  no  incident  has  occurred  lately  in  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  Hindostan  which  can  in  any  degree  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

I  have,  &c, 

Coknwallis. 

Earl  Coknwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  1,  1789. 

Although  I  am  sure  you  must  admit  that  there  was  no  ill- 
humour  in  my  letter  about  Macpherson  and  Murray,  and  that  it 
hardly  required  so  serious  an  answer  as  you  gave  it,  yet  without 
being  so  serious  as  you  were,  or  indeed  without  being  at  all  serious 
about  it,  I  cannot  let  you  quite  turn  the  tables  upon  me,  and  cany 
it  off  entirely  in  your  own  way. 

In  the  first  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you  from  this  country  in 
November,  1786,  by  the  Swallow  packet,  I  think  I  spoke  my  mind 
pretty  plainly  about  Macpherson's  government,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  when  I  afterwards  said  upon  his  going  home  that  I  wished 

1  Prince  Acbar,  2nd  but  eldest  surviving      son,  Suraj-ud-Din  Mohammed  Behauder  Shah, 
son  of  Shah  Alem,   and  lii.s  successor,  Nov.       is  the  present  (Nov.    1857)  King  of  Delhi. 
19,  1806;  b.  1757,  d.  Sept.   28,  1837.     His 
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him  to  be  received  with  civility,  that  I  retracted  one  syllable  that 
I  had  said  before  in  respect  to  his  mal-administration. 

We  did  not,  nor  indeed  could  we,  without  disobeying  a  positive 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  let  him  embark  professedly  for 
Europe  without  his  resigning  the  service  ;  we  considered  his  asking 
leave  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  dirty  trick  to  cheat  the 
Company  of  three  months'  pay ;  but,  besides  being  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him,  we  thought  it  would  have  been  harsh  in  us  to  have 
refused  him  leave.  We  stopped  Ins  pay,  however,  as  soon  as  we 
heard  he  had  sailed  from  the  Cape  for  England,  and  if  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  supported  their  own  order,  "  That  the  salaries  of 
Supreme  Counsellors  shall  cease  on  the  day  of  their  resignation,  or 
on  that  of  their  embarkation  for  Europe,  whichever  shall  happen 
soonest,"  he  would  have  been  understood  to  have  been  completely 
out  of  the  service  from  the  day  of  his  embarkation  from  that  place. 

I  am  very  far  from  having  any  personal  ill-will  to  the  man,  for 
he  is  a  very  good-humoured  fellovv ;  but  I  think  him  weak  and 
false  to  a  degree,  and  he  certainly  was  the  most  contemptible  and 
the  most  contemned  Governor  that  ever  pretended  to  govern. 

I  am  also  very  much  persuaded  that  he  is  not  of  a  disposition 
to  do  me  an  injury  merely  for  the  sake  of  mischief;  but  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  views  or  interests,  I  do  not  think  that  considerations 
about  me  or  any  other  person  would  stand  much  in  his  way.  I 
must  own  that  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  I  must  have  appeared  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light  not  only  to  all  deliberate-thinking  people, 
but  to  the  public  at  large,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  I  should 
do  so,  whilst  it  was  believed  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  time  of  life  and  my  public  situation,  I  had  made  a  marriage, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  have  been  most  ridiculously 
imprudent ;  and  when  I  observed  that  the  report  had  been  propa- 
gated, or  rather  the  assertion  had  been  made,  with  infinite  industry 
by  procuring  the  insertion  of  it  in  several  of  the  newspapers  on  the 
same  day,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  no  arrival  from  India  could 
for  several  months  furnish  any  contradiction  to  it,  and  when  I  took 
notice  that  it  was  likewise  reported  about  the  same  time  that  Sir 
A.  Campbell  was  dead,  I  could  view  the  whole  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  concerted  design,  to  give  an  impression  to  the  public 
that  your  Indian  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  in  great  want 
of  some  able  assistance. 

Some  of  the  means  that  Macpherson  and  his  friends  had  taken 
to  spread  these  stories  had  come  to  my  knowledge  with  sufficient 
certainty,  and  as  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  part  of  his  plan  for  pro- 
moting the  success  of  his  intrigues  during  that  season,  and  do  not 
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by  any  means  like  that  my  character  should  be  sacrificed  or  sported 
with  to  answer  such  purposes,  I  confess  I  do  not  entirely  forgive 
lrim  for  it. 

I  can  laugh  a  little  at  the  whole  business  now,  but  the  foolish 
congratulations  that  I  received  from  various  quarters  on  this  sup- 
posed event,  did  not  a  little  ruffle  my  temper  about  the  time  that 
I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you  on  the  subject. 

I  certainly  should  in  direct  terms  have  desired  you  to  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Colonel  Murray's  coming  out,  if  I  had 
conceived  the  most  distant  idea  that  such  an  event  was  possible. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  my  inclinations  must  have 
been  pretty  well  guessed  at,  by  what  I  said  of  my  friend  Eobinson l 
in  my  letter  by  the  Eavensworth.  I  certainly  feel  much  mortified 
that  so  deserving  a  man,  and  one  who  has  been  so  very  useful  to 
me,  shoidd  be  reduced  to  be  an  assistant  in  his  own  office ;  but 
although  I  cannot  repose  the  same  confidence  in  Murray  as  in 
Eobinson,  I  by  no  means  think  him  a  bad  Auditor-General,  nor 

could  I  with  any  degree  of  justice  class  him  with ,  whose 

total  ignorance  of  law,  and  incapacity  in  every  point  of  his  pro- 
fession, besides  his  other  demerits,  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  serious  bad  consequences  to  the  Company. 

As  to  poor  Scawen2  he  does  neither  good  nor  harm  ;  he  is  good- 
natured  and  gentleman-like  in  his  manners ;  but  Lord  Bathurst 
was  guilty  of  a  most  unwarrantable  act  in  carrying  so  gross  a  job 
with  the  Company,  when  he  got  him  appointed  to  succeed  to  the 
important  office  of  Military  Auditor-General. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  advantage  of  a  private  correspondence 
in  giving  my  sentiments  freely  on  every  subject  that  occurs  be- 
tween us.  I  think  it  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether 
you  show  tins  and  my  former  letter  on  the  same  topics  to  Mr. 
Pitt  or  not,  nor  even  that  you  should  think  one  instant  more 
about  them,  except  that  for  your  omti  sake  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  trust  Macpherson  or  the  Murrays,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  any  person  ought  to  place  much  confidence  in  them,  and  I 
conceive  that  none  of  them  are  by  any  means  particularly  well 
disposed  to  you.  I  anij  &c#> 

CORNWALLIS. 

1  Captain,   afterwards    Sir   George    Abcr-  from  1808  to  1829,  and  Chairman  1820-1, 

crombie  Robinson,  Bart.,  so  createdNov.il,  1826-7.     M.P.   for   Houiton   from   1812  to 

1823,  b.  1759,  d.  Feb.  13,  1832  ;  m.  March  1818. 

27,  1794,  Margaret,  natural  dau.  of  Thomas,  2  John    Scawen,    son    of  Robert  Scawen, 

11th  Earl  of  Suffolk.     He  was  Secretary  to  Esq.,  of  Carshalton  and  Maidwell.     He  was 

Lord  Cornwallis  during  his  second  adminis-  first  cousin  to  Tryphena,  wife  of  Henry,  2nd 

tration    in   India;    an   East    India    Director  Earl  Bathurst ;  d.  Oct.  1800. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  Nov.  2, 1789. 

.  .  .  The  Board  continued  with  unremitted  attention, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Swallow  packet,  to  form  and  issue  the 
necessary  instructions  for  making  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenues 
of  the  province  of  Bahar,  according  to  the  plan  which  was  detailed 
to  you  in  the  revenue  letter  that  was  despatched  in  August  last  by 
that  vessel,  and  the  general  principles  of  your  orders  contained  in 
your  revenue  letter  to  this  Government  dated  12th  April,  1786. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  Zemindars  and 
landholders  of  that  province,  have  in  general  exj>ressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  joy  at  receiving  their  lands  on  the  tenure  by  which 
they  will  hold  them  by  the  present  settlement ;  and  as  they  will  now 
be  certain  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  or  ingenuity, 
after  discharging  the  fixed  public  revenue,  I  trust  that  they  will 
be  animated  to  exertions  which  will  not  only  improve  their  own 
situations,  but  will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  these  provinces. 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  a  similar  plan  would  produce  the 
same  beneficial  effects  in  the  Zemindary  of  Benares,  the  Resident 
was  directed  by  the  Board  to  explain  its  principles  to  the  Rajah, 
and  recommend  it  to  his  consideration  and  adoption. 

The  Rajah,  although  sensible  that  a  permanent  or  even  a  long 
settlement  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  would  put  considerable 
restraints  upon  the  capricious  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  could  not 
avoid  admitting  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  promote  his  own  real 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  country ;  and  he 
accordingly  acquiesced  with  great  cheerfulness  in  the  making  of  a 
ten  years'  settlement  of  the  revenue  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
season  throughout  the  whole  districts.     .     .     . 

The  plan  of  settlement  for  the  provinces  of  Bengal  is  in  great 
forwardness  ;  and  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  we  shall 
make  a  considerable  progress  in  the  execution  of  it. 

A  general  coinage  of  the  whole  of  the  current  silver  specie  of 
these  provinces  into  rupees  of  the  same  standard  and  denomination, 
will  be  productive  of  so  many  solid  advantages  to  the  Company's 
interest,  and  will  afford  so  much  relief  from  vexation  and  extortion 
to  the  most  industrious  and  useful  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  then- 
territories,  that  I  should  have  been  happy  if  it  had  been  practicable 
for  us  to  have  effected  it  completely  during  the  ensuing  season  of 
the  heavy  collections ;  but  we  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  procure 
skilful  and  experienced  persons  for  conducting  this  delicate  and 
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important  business,  as  well  as  the  proper  implements  for  coining 
and  milling  the  rupees  in  the  European  manner,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  one  additional  temporary  mint 
this  year,  winch  will  shortly  be  established  at  Patna,  where  the 
exigency  was  particularly  pressing  on  account  of  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  Bahar  province.     .     .     . 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Sydney. 

My  LORD,  Fort  William,  Nov.  4,  1789. 

Colonel  Annuity,1  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service  on  tins  establishment,  has  lately  presented  to  me  a  brevet 
commission  under  His  Majesty's  sign  manual,  and  countersigned  by 
your  Lordship,  in  which  rank  is  given  to  him  in  the  King's  army, 
without  any  other  restriction  than  that  of  its  being  limited  to  the 
East  Indies  only ;  but  as  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  signify, 
through  the  Seeretary-at-War,  his  royal  approbation  of  the  form  of 
the  brevet  commission  which  I  have  issued  to  the  Company's  officers, 
and  by  which  then  rani?  in  the  King's  army  is  further  limited  to 
their  continuance  in  the  Company's  service,  I  am  led  to  apprehend 
that  Colonel  Annuity's  commission  may  have  been  granted  inad- 
vertently in  its  present  form. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  bring  the  subject  under 
your  Lordship's  observation,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  proper, 
receive  His  Majesty's  further  commands  on  Colonel  Annuity's  pre- 
sent commission  ;  and  that  in  granting  brevet  commissions  of  King's 
rank  in  future,  to  any  of  the  Company's  officers  who  may  apply  for 
them  in  England,  your  Lordsliip  may  be  pleased  to  advert  to  their 
bemg  made  out  precisely  in  the  form  of  the  brevet  commission 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-at-War  for  His 
Majesty's  approbation,  and  which  has  been  issued  to  all  the  Com- 
pany's officers  in  this  country.  j  p^^  &c 

Cornwallis. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Southampton. 

My   DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Nor.  7,  1789. 

I  received,  by  the  .hands  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  your  letter 
dated  the  20th  of  March,  with  the  enclosed  note  from  the  Prince  of 

1  Colonel  Arthur  Ahrauty,  Bengal  establishment;  d.  Dec.  6,  1793. 
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Wales ;  and  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  concern, 
as  it  made  me  apprehend,  what  would  be  very  painful  to  me,  that  1 
should  appear  backward  and  disinclined  to  exercise  any  commands 
that  His  Royal  Highness  might  think  proper  to  honour  me  with. 

I  thought  it  had  been  long  since  universally  known  in  England, 
that  no  man  can  hold  an  office  in  this  country  who  is  not  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  I  asked  Mr.  Colebrooke 
how  he  could  undertake  such  a  voyage  with  Ins  family,  without 
making  some  inquiries  about  the  country  to  which  he  was  coming, 
adding  that  any  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India, 
would  have  informed  him  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to 
give  him  anything,  and  that  no  recommendation,  however  great 
and  powerful,  could  be  of  any  material  use  to  him. 

You  will  easily  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  he  told  me  he  had 
not  been  so  imprudent  as  I  had  imagined,  that  he  had  consulted 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  opinions,  and  that  it  was  Sir  John 
Macpherson  who  advised  him  to  come  to  India,  and  who  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  such  a  recommendation  as 
lie  brought,  I  should  provide  for  him. 

If  tins  is  true,  winch  I  own  I  have  some  difficulty  in  believing, 
Sir  John  must  have  forgot  everything  that  passed  upon  my  first 
arrival  in  the  country,  when  in  Iris  presence  I  tied  up  my  hands 
against  all  the  modes  that  used  to  be  practised  for  providing  for 
persons  who  were  not  in  the  Company's  service,  such  as  riding 
contracts,  getting  monopolies  in  Oude,  extorting  money  for  them 
from  the  Vizier,  &c. 

If  I  was  to  create  offices,  or  extra-offices,  which  is  a  term  I  do 
not  very  well  understand,  I  should  not  only  disgrace  myself,  and 
undo  everything  I  have  been  doing  since  I  landed  in  Bengal,  but  I 
should  render  a  very  short-lived  service  to  the  person  for  whom 
they  Mere  created ;  for  if  I  was  to  forget  my  duty,  and  betray  the 
trust  which  is  reposed  in  me,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  not  forget 
theirs,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  annul  such  appointments  the 
instant  they  heard  of  them. 

I  must  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Lord,  to  state  what  I  have  said,  in 
the  strongest  but  most  respectful  terms  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  has  so  much  goodness,  that  I  am  sure  for  my  sake  he  would 
not  wish  me  to  do  an  act  that  would  degrade  my  character;  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  he  would  not  desire  that  I  should  set  an 
example  that  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  public  interests,  and  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  renewal  of  those  abuses,  that  had  weil  nigh 
overset  our  Indian  Empire.  I  am  &c 

COKNWALLIS. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

[Private.] 
DEAR  SlE,  Calcutta,  Nov.  7,  1789. 

.  .  .  It  may  appear  inhuman  to  find  fault  with  the  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  M.  de  Luzerne,1  to  desire  the 
Comte  de  Conway  to  intercede  with  Tippoo  to  release  our  prisoners, 
but  it  was  certainly  a  very  humiliating-  and  impolitic  step  for  us  to 
take,  for  we  admit  by  it,  that  we  know  that  he  has  not  on  his  part 
executed  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  cannot  but  lower  us  ex- 
ceedingly in  his  estimation  to  observe  that  we  dare  not  resent  it. 
Although  the  Comte  de  Conway  has  offered  hint  two  French  soldiers 
for  every  Englishman  that  he  releases,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  have  the  satisfaction  of  recovering  any  of  our  countrymen  by 
this  inadvertent  measure. 

No  two  opinions  were  ever  more  different  than  yours  and  mine 
have  been  this  year  about  our  possessions  on  the  Malabar  side,  for 
whilst  I  have  been  desirous  of  giving  everything  up,  you  have  been 
wishing  for  acquisitions. 

I  most  sensibly  feel  the  weight  of  sending  40  lacs  of  rupees 
a-year  from  Bengal  to  Bombay,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  any  terri- 
tory which  you  could  obtain  on  the  western  side  of  India,  either  by 
negotiation  (the  possibility  of  which  mode  in  time  of  peace  I  do  not 
see)  or  by  force,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase  our  remittance 
to  50  lacs  than  to  reduce  it  to  30,  unless  indeed  we  could  get  the 
whole  country  of  Guzerat ;  but  the  attempt  to  build  that  castle  on 
a  former  occasion  very  nearly  overset  our  whole  fabric. 

The  inconvenience  which  you  apprehend  in  your  last  letter,  of 
keeping  up  any  part  of  the  Bombay  establishment  from  the  Madras 
treasury,  is  not  likely  soon  to  occur.  I  hope  my  letter,  dated  in 
March  last,  arrived  in  time  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against  the 
very  sanguine  and  erroneous  statement  contained  in  Sir  Archibald's 
letter  to  General  Medows,  which  I  sincerely  wish,  for  his  sake,  he 
had  never  written. 

It  will  require  many  years,  and  a  succession  of  excellent  Go- 
vernors, before  Madras  will  pay  its  own  expenses  and  furnish  a 
moderate  investment ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  happen,  if 
the  Nabob  is  permitted  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  country  in  the 
manner  he  does  at  present. 

The  revenue  letter  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  domestic  business ;  you  will  see  that  there  were 

1  Cesar  Henri,  Comte  <le  la  Luzerne,  l>.  of  Marine  from  Oct.  1787,  to  Oct.  1790. 
Feb.  23,  1737,  d.  March  24,  1799;  m.  Feb.  He  bad  previously  served  in  the  army,  and 
6,   1763,  Mademoiselle  Angrand.     Minister      was  a  Lieut.-General. 
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two  points  on  which  Mr.  Shore  and  myself  have  differed — the  noti- 
fication to  the  landholders  that  if  the  settlement  was  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  it  would  be  declared  perpetual ;  and  the 
taking  the  management  of  the  G-unges  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment. We  differed,  however,  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  J.  Duncan,  who  did  not  know 
which  side  I  had  taken  on  either  of  the  points,  gave  his  opinion  in 
my  favour  in  both  of  them.  You  will  of  course  read  our  minutes  ; 
I  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  mine,  but  Shore's  is  so  long  that  you 
must  get  it  from  the  India  House. 

Besides  the  impossibility  of  correcting  the  numberless  abuses 
and  oppressions  in  the  Gunges,  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Zemindars,  they  may  at  some  future  period,  when  the  effects 
of  the  permanent  settlement  and  well-secured  property  have  intro- 
duced wrealth  and  luxury  into  the  country,  afford  a  supply  to  the 
exigencies  of  Government  from  a  fair  and  moderate  excise  on  the 
sirperfluities  of  the  richer  inhabitants. 

The  prospects  which  are  held  out  to  us  of  the  advantages  that 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bahar  by 
Brooke,1  Law,2  Seton,3  and  even  by  Bathurst,4  who  from  being  pre- 
viously inimical  to  it,  is  now  become  an  enthusiast  in  its  favour,  are 
highly  satisfactory ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  total  incapacity  of 

poor will  prevent  any  plan  from  operating  much  in  favour  of 

the  valuable  district  of  Sircar  Saram. 

My  friend  Duncan  has  accomplished  more  in  two  years  in 
Benares,  than  I  conceived  it  possible  for  any  man  to  do  ;  and  he  has 
contrived,  by  persuasion  and  address,  to  make  the  Rajah  consent, 
though  much  against  his  real  inclinations,  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  I  am>  &c#? 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  William,  Nov.  7, 11 89. 

I  transmit  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  Nizam  to 
II  is  Majesty  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  as  I  have  ventured  to 
promise  that  His  Highness  shall  receive  an  answer  to  this  letter,  as 

1  Thomas  Brooke,  d.  April  28,  1838;   m.  America,    where    he   had   resided    for   many 

Feb.   1,   1793,   Anna   Maria,    dau.    of  years. 

Stunt,    Esq.      He  was  father  of  Sir    James  3  Archibald  Seton,  b.  1758,  d.  March  30, 

Brooke,  Raja  of  Sarawak.  1818. 

'2  Thomas  Law,  8th   son  of  Edmund  haw,  4   Robert  Bathurst,  brother  of  the  Bishop 

Bishop  of  Carlisle,  b.  1756,  d.  Oct.  1834,  in  of  Norwich,  b.  1754,  d.  Nov.  4,  1821. 
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well  as  to  that  which  was  transmitted  through  Mr.  Hastings,  I 
request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  remind  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
of  the  necessity  of  returning  answers  to  them  both,  as  early  as 
possible.  I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lleut.-General  Sir  William  Fawcett. 

DEAR  FAWCETT,  Calcutta,  Nov.  8,  1789. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  April,  and  read  with 
infinite  pleasure  your  account  of  the  good  state  of  the  King's 
health,  which  was  confirmed  to  me  by  all  the  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived that  were  dated  in  that  month. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  take  about  extending  my  powers  to  the  granting  of 
Commissions ;  I  never  have  wished  it  from  any  personal  considera- 
tion, and  I  now  can  have  no  inducement  of  that  kind  to  desire  it ; 
but  I  really  think  that  it  is  for  the  essential  good  of  the  service, 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  person  who  holds  my  station. 

Colonel  Musgrave  has  now  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  seems  very  well  satisfied  with  my  situation  ;  Tippoo 
has  as  usual,  or  at  least  as  he  has  done  the  two  former  years, 
assembled  troops  near  our  frontiers,  and  many  reports  have  been 
spread  of  his  hostile  intention,  but  I  believe  with  as  little  founda- 
tion as  heretofore ;  and  indeed,  unless  he  could  have  assistance 
from  the  French,  of  which  he  has  now  no  prospect,  it  must  be  the 
height  of  madness  in  him  to  break  with  us. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  affairs  here  are  going  on 
perfectly  well,  and  that  our  credit  has  risen  so  astonishingly,  that 
our  bonds,  which  three  years  ago  bore  a  discount  of  25  per  cent., 
now  sell  at  a  small  premium. 

I  wish  Sir  George  had  not  crossed  you  about  the  appointment 
to  the  Chatham  Depot,  for  though  Simcoe  is  a  very  good  and  re- 
spectable man,  my  friend  Fox  has  a  head  much  better  arranged 
for  business.     .     .     .  I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq. 

[Private.] 
SlR,  Calcutta,  Nov.  9,  1789. 

I  have  been  favoured  since  the  despatch  of  the  Swallow, 
with  your  letter  dated  the  29th  of  March,  and  r  feel  particularly 
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gratified  at  the  approbation  which  you  express  of  my  conduct,  as  I 
know  that  you  really  attend  to  the  business  of  this  country,  and  are 
capable  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  its  Governors. 

You  will  have  such  ample  reading  in  the  public  letters,  and  I 
hope  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rose,  in  those 
directed  to  the  Secret  Committee,  that  if  I  had  time,  I  could  hardly 
say  anytliing  that  would  not  be  repetition. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  we  are  to  acquire  a  revenue  by  negotiation  on  the 
Malabar  side,  or  from  whence  it  can  possibly  be  expected  to  come. 

The  reports  of  Tippoo's  hostile  intentions,  to  which  I  never 
gave  much  credit,  begin  now  to  subside,  as  they  usually  do  about 
this  time  of  the  year ;  and  I  think  from  the  removal  of  the  French, 
who  have  generally  been  unquiet  neighbours,  we  have  every  reason 
to  look  forward  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace. 

Amongst  the  daily  proofs  of  the  good  effects  that  the  'perma- 
nent, for  I  will  not  call  it  ten  years  settlement,  will  produce,  one  of 
the  principal  persons  at  Poonah  has  informed  Mr.  Malet,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  intended  settlement  of  Bahar, 
he  is  desirous  of  purchasing  lands  for  his  sons  in  that  province,  and 
desired  him  to  transmit  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  done  my  part  faithfully,  and  have  laboured  hard  for  the 
Company's  good ;  but  you  must  now  take  your  share  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  and  I  do  give  it  you  as  my  opinion  most  sincerely  and 
from  my  heart,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Court  of  Directors  can  at 
present  more  effectually  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Company's 
dominions  under  this  Government,  then  by  electing  Mr.  Duncan 
to  succeed  to  Mr.  Shore's  seat  in  the  Council ;  there  are  many 
good  men  before  him,  but  believe  me  there  are  none  equal  to 
him,  and  who  possess,  besides  good  health,  which  is  a  very  ma- 
terial article,  so  complete  an  union  of  the  following  qualifications — 
knowledge,  application,  integrity,  and  temper,  which,  although  I 
have  put  it  last,  I  can  assure  you  is  not  the  least  useful. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

MY  DEAR  LORD,  Calcutta,  Dec.  2,  1789. 

I  received  your  letters  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April,  by  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Purling  and  Burroughes.1 

1  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Burroughes,  William  Newburgh,  Esq.,  of  Ballyhaise. 
Bart.,  so  created  Dec.  1,  1804,  d.  June  1,  Advocate-General,  and  afterwards,  1806,  a 
1839;  m.  June  19,   1782,  Letitia,   dau.   of      puisne  judge  in  Calcutta.      M.P.  for  Ennis- 
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The  former  is  a  gentlemanlike  good  sort  of  man,  without  much 
ability  or  experience  in  the  most  essential  part  of  the  business  of 
this  country ;  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  find  some  appoint- 
ment for  him  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  though  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  quite  equal  to  the  expectations  he  had  formed  from  his  high 
standing  in  the  service.  To  Mr.  Burroughes,  I  can  probably  do 
little  more  than  show  the  most  cordial  civility,  in  which  you  may 
be  assured  I  shall  not  be  deficient. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly  hint  about  William 
Burke.1  Although  I  may  perhaps  suffer  a  little  hi  the  opinion  of 
the  great  personage  to  whom  you  allude,  for  my  predilection  for 
what  I  think  great  qualities  and  eminent  services  to  his  country  in 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  should  on  all  other  points  most  earnestly  wish  to  give  every 
proof  of  the  most  sincere  attachment  and  anxious  desire  to  do  what 
I  should  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

I  have  ever  since  I  have  been  in  India  treated  William  Burke 
with  the  greatest  personal  attention ;  and  I  have  done  little 
favours,  such  as  Ensigncies  in  the  King's  service,  &c,  to  his 
friends.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  him  essentially,  that 
is,  put  large  sums  of  money  into  his  pocket,  without  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  my  public  duty,  and  doing  acts  for  which  I  should  de- 
serve to  be  impeached.  ' 

He  has  himself  suggested  to  me  two  modes  of  serving  him, 
winch  I  will  explain  to  you.  The  first  is,  that  he  should  receive 
money  here,  and  be  allowed  to  manage  the  remittances  for  the 
payment  of  the  King's  troops  at  Madras  and  Bombay. 

I  found  him  in  possession  of  such  a  remittance  to  Madras  when 
I  first  arrived,  which  was  given  to  hhn  by  Macpherson  (in  order 
to  pay  his  court  to  Edmund  Burke),  and  fixed  at  the  scandalous 
exchange  of  410  Arcot  rupees  for  100  pagodas,  by  what  he,  Mac- 
pherson, called  a  committee  of  respectable  merchants,  consisting 
of  William  Burke  himself  (the  Company's  military  Paymaster- 
General) — an  intimate  friend  of  Burke's,  and  a  principal  proprietor 

in  the  bank  through  which  he  remitted  Ins  money — and  poor , 

who  I  believe  to  this  day  scarcely  knows  the  difference  of  value 
between  a  rupee  and  a  shilling. 

killen    from  Dec.    1802  to  Feb.  1806,  Col-  returned  home  as  agent  to  the  Raja  of  Tan- 

chester  from  March,  1817,   to   June,  1818,  jore.     Went  again  to  India,  was  made  Pay- 

and  then  for  Taunton  to  May,  1819,  when  master-General,     and    remained    there    till 

he  was  turned  out  on  petition.  1793.     He  is  commemorated  in  '  Retaliation ' 

1  William  Burke,  cousin  of  the  Right  Hon.  as — 

Edmund  Burke,  d.  1798.     M.P.  for  Great         „  -_    ,.     . 

t,    ,     .       ~  ;  -■„,>„     .       t  .r,-..  Here  lies  honest  \\  ilham,  whose  heart  was  a 

Bedwm   from   June,   1766,   to  June,   li<±.  mint. 

Under    Secretary  to  Field-Marshal  Conway  While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that 

from  1766  to  Jan.  1768.     Went  to  Madras  was  in 't." 

in    1777,    with    despatches  to    Lord  Pigot ; 
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Without  my  entering  however,  into  the  merits  of  such  an 
exchange  or  such  a  committee,  or  without  my  stating  that  there 
is  a  positive  order  from  the  Court  of  Directors  against  a  separate 
remittance  for  the  payment  of  the  King's  troops,  which  was  sent 
from  England  before  it  was  known  there  that  I  had  abolished  it, 
you  will  I  am  sure  easily  see  how  objectionable  the  principle  is, 
of  establishing  distinct  funds,  or  rather  treasuries,  which  are  not 
subordinate  to  the  respective  governments,  and  of  course  not  appli- 
cable to  any  extraordinary  exigency  that  might  occur ;  and  it  must 
likewise  be  obvious  to  you,  that  as  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
this  place  and  the  other  Presidencies,  depends  on  the  export  of 
grain  and  other  commercial  circumstances,  it  must  be  liable  to 
great  fluctuation ;  and  that  consequently,  if  the  terms  allowed  to 
a  person  who  is  to  remit  annually  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  not  very  favourable  to  him,  ^e  would  be 
full  as  likely  to  be  ruined  by  it,  as  to  make  a  fortune  ;  and  that 
if  they  were  decidedly  advantageous  to  him,  they  would  not  only 
affect  the  Company's  interest  in  that  particular  instance,  but  would 
very  materially  operate  to  their  prejudice  in  the  remittance  of 
much  larger  sums,  which  we  are  obliged  to  send  every  year  to 
Madras  and  Bombay  for  other  purposes. 

The  second  proposition  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  to  persuade  myself  that  he  was  in  earnest  when  he  made 
it ;  for  he  wished  me  to  give  him  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  Company's  paper,  bearing  an  interest  of  8  per  cent., 
that  he  might  remit,  with  no  loss  to  himself  as  you  may  suppose, 
to  the  Pay  Office  in  England,  what  he  called  the  balance  due  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown,  for  the  King's  troops  serving  in  India, 
over  and  above  the  subsistence  which  had  been  paid  to  them  in 
this  country. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  that  such  an  addition  to  our 
certificate  debt  would  depreciate  our  paper,  and  utterly  ruin  our 
credit ;  that  to  my  knowledge  a  part  of  this  balance  was  actually 
paid  at  home ;  that  the  Court  of  Directors  would  settle  the  account 
finally  with  the  Pay  Office ;  that  it  was  our  business  to  transfer, 
instead  of  increasing  our  debts  ;  and  lastly,  that  I  was  ordered  not 
to  pay  any  balance  here  to  the  King's  Paymaster,  unless  the  state 
of  our  treasury  would  admit  of  it.  He  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  preceding  argument,  and  in  answer  to  the  last  he  said  he 
did  not  understand  how  we  could  deny  that  the  state  of  our  trea- 
sury did  admit  of  our  making  payments,  when  we  had  the  power 
of  issuing  as  many  certificates  as  we  pleased. 

I  have  entered  into  tins  detail,  trusting  that  if  you  should  hear 

2  g  2 
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the  subject  mentioned  before  tbe  Prince,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  some  explanation  of  it ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  tliat  tlie  sending 
William  Burke  to  India  was  a  most  unnecessary  job,  and  tliat  our 
having  any  King's  paymaster  in  this  country  is  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  us,  and  a  material  hindrance  to  the  public  business. 

You  will  find  by  the  public  accounts,  that  everything  remains 
quiet  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  that  our  bonds  and  certificates  both 
bear  a  premium,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to 
6  per  cent. 

It  would  be  too  extensive  a  field  for  a  letter,  to  enter  into  an 
account  of  the  interior  business  of  this  Government ;  but  though  I 
have  not  time  to  give  you  the  true  edition,  I  must  caution  you 
against  receiving  erroneous  information  upon  that  subject ;  and  as 
it  is  possible  you  may  see  a  good  deal  of  Macpherson,  I  think  it 
right  to  telLyou  that  he  is  not  esteemed  here  to  be  perfectly  correct 
in  his  narrations,  and  I  would  therefore  not  have  you  take  every- 
thing he  says  for  gospel. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  whether  Pittite  or  Foxite,  with  very  sin- 
cere esteem  and  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
friend,  Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Hood. 

My  LORD,  Calcutta,  Dec.  4,  1789. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Lordship's  letter  dated  the 
31st  of  January,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  at  all  times 
give  me  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  manifest  my  personal 
esteem  for  you,  and  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  favourably 
of  those  persons  for  whom  you  profess  yourself  to  be  interested. 

The  anxious  concern,  however,  that  you  will  easily  believe  I 
take  in  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country  led  me 
long  since  to  consider  of  what  infinite  importance  it  would  be,  that 
the  seats  at  the  Supreme  Board  should  be  properly  filled ;  and  for 
that  purpose  I  named  some  men  of  whose  abilities  and  integrity  I 
had  seen  the  clearest  proofs,  and  strongly  urged  the  Government 
at  home  to  endeavour  to  procure  their  nomination. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  being  at  liberty  to  assist  Mr. on 

the  present  occasion,  your  Lordship  must  be  sensible  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  being  his  opponent ;  but  I  cannot  help 
adding  that  if  I  was  totally  disengaged,  and  however  favourably 

I  might   in  other   respects  be   disposed   to   think  of  Mr. 's 

character,  and  to  feel  for  his  misfortunes,  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  assist  any  man  in  obtaining   a  seat  in   the    Supreme 
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Council  of  Bengal,  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune  at  the  gaming 

table.  t  „,„    o 

1  am,  tvc, 

CORNWALLIS. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Dec.  5,  1789. 

Mr.  Shore  has  taken  his  passage  in  the  ship  which  will 
carry  this  letter,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  both  Mr.  Pitt  and 
yourself  will  receive  him  with  the  kindness  and  attention  which  are 
due  to  his  meritorious  services  ;  no  man  can  give  you  more  useful 
or  will  give  you  more  honest  information.  I  must,  however,  beg 
of  you  to  hear  him  with  caution,  on  the  two  essential  points  of  a 
permanent  assessment,  and  the  separation  of  the  Gunges  from  the 
land-revenue  ;  I  never  was  more  convinced  of  anything  than  that 
he  is  in  the  wrong  on  those  points,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
Duncan,  Cowper,  Law,  Barlow,1  and  almost  all  of  the  most  eminent 
and  experienced  men  in  the  revenue  line,  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  myself. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  you  will  have  read  in 
my  Minute ;  but  I  did  not  there  mention,  lest  it  should  have  too 
much  the  appearance  of  a  personal  controversy,  that  the  five  years' 
settlement  which  Shore  himself  made  formerly  in  Bahar,  far  from 
rendering  that  province  more  flourishing,  only  contributed  to  acce- 
lerate its  ruin.  Shore  is  so  much  master  of  the  subject,  and  argues 
so  ably,  that  it  is  natural  for  me  to  apprehend  his  making  an 
impression,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  having 
adopted  a  light  unreflected  opinion  in  a  matter  of  such  serious 
moment. 

Tippoo  has  moved  from  Coimbatore  to  Palacatcherry,  and  I 
should  imagine  is  going  to-  make  nearly  the  same  war  as  he  did 
last  year ;  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  hoAvever,  and  his  minister,  and 
I  think  our  Resident  too,  are  all  so  thoroughly  alarmed,  that 
although  he  is  marching  directly  from  the  Travancore  country, 
they  seem  to  be  convinced  that  he  means  to  attack  it  after  he  has 
taken  Tellicherry,  which,  bad  as  that  place  is,  if  the  interior  line 
is  in  any  forwardness,  would  be  more  than  a  breakfast  for  him. 
I  cannot  for  my  part  believe  that  Tippoo  has   any  intention  of 

1  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  George  Barlow,  Bart.,  1807,  and  then  Governor  of  Madras  to  Nov. 

so  created  June  29,  1803.  K.B.,  b.  1762,  d.  1812.       During  that  time  the  Madras  mu- 

Dec.    18      1846;    m.    April,    1789,    Eliza-  tiny  took  place,  which  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 

beth,  dau.  of  Burton  Smith,  Esq.,   of  West-  cussion,  and  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his 

meath.       Governor-General  from  the  death  recall, 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Oct.   5,  1805,   to  Dec. 
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breaking  with  us ;  but  if  he  should  resolve  to  do  it,  he  would  be 
very  unwise  if  he  did  not  begin,  as  his  father  did,  by  overrunning 
the  Carnatic,  and  ruining  our  resources. 

The  Rajah  of  Travaneore  was  much  to  blame  for  concluding 
the  purchase  of  Craiganore  and  Jacottah  from  the  Dutch  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Madras  Government ;  he  pretends  that  he 
had  the  consent  of  Sir  A.  Campbell ;  but  as  Sir  A.  never  made  any 
communication  of  the  business  either  to  me  or  his  own  Council,1  I 
cannot  believe  it. 

You  will  see  by  our  correspondence  with  Fort  St.  George  that  we 
have  put  that  transaction  to  a  fair  issue.  If  the  Dutch  have  held 
those  places  under  any  tenure  from  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  since  that 
Rajah  has  been  tributary  to  the  Mysore  Government,  the  Rajah  of 
Travaneore  is  then  positively  directed  to  restore  them  to  the  Dutch, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  protection  from  us  ;  but  if  the 
Dutch,  as  the  Rajah  alleges,  took  Craiganore  and  Jacottah  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  have  kept  them  ever  since  as  independent  pos- 
sessions, and  totally  unconnected  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  the  resti- 
tution of  them  is  not  to  be  insisted  on,  nor  can  Tippoo  have  any 
shadow  of  right  for  demanding  it.  j  am  &c_ 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
MY  LOEDS,  Fort  William,  Bengal,  Dec.  6,  1789. 

Having  understood  that  in  some  cases  the  Legislature  has 
humanely  granted  compensation  for  the  losses  of  American  suf- 
ferers of  a  certain  description,  who  remained  resident  upon  their 
estates  in  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  occasionally  the  seat 
of  war,  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  mention  the  situ- 
ation of  Mrs.  Byrd,2  of  Westover  in  Virginia,  whose  respectable 
character  and  moderation  in  all  matters  of  political  concern,  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  through  which  she  struggled  with  a  large 
family  and  reduced  property,  render  her  a  proper  object  for  the 
consideration  of  Government. 

She  had,  to  my  knowledge,  reason  to  expect  that  she  should 
receive  reimbursement  at  New  York  for  the  supplies  which  were 

1  It  was  afterwards   ascertained  that  the  2  Her  son  had  been  an  active  Loyalist,  and 

Elaja  had  communicated  both  with  Sir  Archi-  had   raised  a  corps  which  had  served  under 

bald  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hollond,  neither  of  Lord  Cornwallis.      Her  claim  amounted   to 

whom  objected  to  the  purchase.     Lord  Corn-  above  6600/. 
wallis  accordingly  altered  his  opinion. 
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furnished  from  her  plantation  to  the  various  corps  of  British  troops 
which  passed  by  Westover,  but  she  was  entirely  disappointed. 

If,  consistent  with  the  present  regulations  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, Mrs.  Byrd's  claims  can  with  propriety  be  submitted  to 
investigation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  her  case  is  particularly  deserving 
of  so  favourable  an  attention.  j  have  &c. 

Cornwallis. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  wiiiiam,  Dec.  i,  1789. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  relieved  from  some  anxiety  about  the 
detachment  that  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  our  settlements  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Chesterfield  a  few  days 
ago ;  and  the  account  that  I  have  received  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Fort  Marlborough  of  the  good  behaviour  of  the  sepoys, 
as  well  as  the  report  of  their  own  officers  of  the  good-humour  in 
which  they  have  returned,  and  at  the  satisfaction  they  express  at 
the  whole  of  the  treatment  that  they  have  met  with  during  their 
absence,  have  given  me  very  particular  pleasure. 

The  readiness  and  alacrity  with  which  a  part  of  the  detachment 
offered  to  remain  a  few  months  longer  as  volunteers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlement,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  they  were  far 
from  being  disgusted  with  the  service,  and  the  language  which 
those  men  will  hold  to  their  companions  when  they  join  their 
respective  battalions,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  happiest 
effects  in  tending  to  remove,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  aversion  to 
sea-voyages  which  so  generally  prevails  amongst  the  Hindoo  natives 
of  this  country.  T  am?  &C-) 

Cornwallis. 

The  alarms  which  had  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  send  this  de- 
tachment for  the  protection  of  Bencoolen,  had  subsided  before  its 
arrival,  and  their  services  were  not  actually  required.  This  was 
almost  the  first  attempt  made  to  induce  sepoys  of  a  high  caste,  to 
embark  for  a  voyage  of  some  duration.  It  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  attention  paid  to  their  religious  prejudices  overcame 
their  dislike  to  a  sea-passage,  and  since  that  time,  there  has  seldom 
been  any  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Hindoo  sepoys  to  embark  for 
foreign  service. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAR  JAMES,  Calcutta,  Dec.  7,  1789. 

I  wrote  to  you  so  fully  last  month  on  all  domestic  concerns, 
that  I  shall  now  only,  for  fear  of  accidents,  briefly  recapitulate 
that  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  either  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
repair,  or  to  make  alterations  in  Culford  House,  that  at  all  events 
I  wished  it  not  to  be  inhabited  the  last  year,  and  would  give  200?. 
to  the  Singletons  for  the  hire  of  a  house  for  that  time  ;  that  William 
and  Phillipson  should  come  in  for  Eye,  and,  in  case  of  the  latter 
declining,  Colonel  Eoss.  I  expressed  my  obligations  to  you  for 
your  attention  to  secure  Stow,1  which  is  a  most  desirable  object. 

Everything  here  is  in  as  good  a  train  as  I  think  the  most  san- 
guine persons  in  England  could  expect,  and  I  see  no  danger  for  this 
country  so  long  as  they  can  find  proper  Governors,  and  Ministers 
like  the  present  who  will  not  impose  jobs  upon  them.  Maepherson, 
with  no  good  design  tome  I  believe,  persuaded  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  send  out  a  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  be  provided  for  by  me.  I  have 
stated  fully  to  H.  R.  H.  the  impossibility  of  my  being  able  to  do 
anything  for  him,  and  I  trust  in  a  manner  that  cannot  give  offence ; 
and  Mr.  Colebrooke  returns  to  England,  without  any  ill-humour 
towards  me,  in  one  of  the  ships  of  this  season. 

The  Commodore  never  was  better  than  during  his  residence 
here,  and  I  think  he  liked  Calcutta  very  much,  and  was  sorry  to 
leave  us.  I  expect  to  see  him  again  in  July.  He  has  made  a 
contract  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  his  squadron,  at  a  very 
different  rate  from  what  any  fleet  was  ever  before  victualled  in 
India,  and  has  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  his  successors  to  revive 
the  shameful  peculation  which  formerly  existed.  I  have  only  time 
to  repeat  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  great  kindness  to 
Brome,  and  for  your  attention  to  all  my  affairs. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


The  following  letters  were  not  addressed  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
but  they  are  inserted,  as  they  contain  some  further  interesting 
details  of  the  King's  illness.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  Digby 
(Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the 

1  Stow  belonged  to  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  and  was  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  as  it  ran  close  up 
to  the  park  pales  of  Culford. 
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Royal  Family)  to  Miss  Isabella  Gunning,  who  afterwards  married 
General  Ross,  and  whose  sister  became  Mr.  Digby's  second  wife. 
Mr.  Digby  had  been  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  Ins 
establishment  was  first  formed  in  1780,  and  he  left  it  in  1782,  to 
become  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 


Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  1788. 
I  cannot  regret  the  offices  I  am  now  fulfilling ;  painful  indeed 
they  are,  but  of  much  consequence  to  Him  the  Country  ought  to  love. 
I  would  not  write  before  this  day,  being  that  of  my  hoped-for  crisis, 
and  I  have  ground  to  flatter  myself  it  is  a  hopeful  one.  From  ten  this 
morning  till  past  two  I  was  with  Him  ;  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
which  he  held  till  half-past  eleven,  when  He  got  up.  He  was  more 
quiet  and  his  conversation  of  a  different  cast.  He  had  slept  indeed  by 
the  help  of  opiates  more  than  six  hours.  His  want  of  reason  was  only 
apparent  in  talking  of  things  improper  to  be  mentioned,  and  before 
people  he  never,  if  right,  would  have  suffered  himself  to  do.  I  underwent 
a  very  severe  trial,  as  the  subject  He  chose  was  your  Sister  and  me. 
It  began  with  taxing  me  as  well  as  the  Equerries  with  sitting  long 
after  dinner,  drinking  he  supposed  more  wine  than  we  ought.  "  No, 
not  you,  Mr.  Digby,  but  you  I  know  like  the  company  of  learned 
women — he  likes  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Burney."  From  thence  to 
your  Sister,  and  all  the  reports  that  had  prevail'd,  the  sources  of 
his  intelligence,  the  instruments  employed ;  he  gave  (not  only  me)  a 
very  circumstantial  account  of  things  I  had  never  known ;  think  of 
what  I  must  have  suffered !  He  was  kind  in  his  expressions,  but  I 
was  not  in  cue  to  relish  these.  When  he  was  dress'd  I  spent  two 
hours  alone  with  Him,  the  conversation  infinitely  plus  suivie,  His  voice 
more  low,  His  manner  more  gentle,  with  many  indications  which 
confirm  my  opinion  of  returning  health  ;  may  the  God  of  Mercy  realize 
my  hope  !  The  shutters  were  all  shut ;  He  went  from  the  window,  as 
knowing  he  ought  not  to  look,  bid  me  look  out  and  see  if  any  of  His 
children  were  in  the  garden.  "  Do  you  see  any  of  their  little  faces  at 
the  windows  of  the  lower  lodge  ?"  Indeed  I  do  not.  "  Well  then,  shut 
the  shutters  again."      He  was  so  pathetic  upon  the  Christian  virtues, 

He  made  me  shed  tears People  were  apt  to  be  severe 

upon  the  conduct  of  others,  He  thought  in  the  examination  of  them- 
selves they  could  not  be  too  much  so,  but  to  their  neighbours  they 
should  be  indulgent ;  He  ■  knew  many  (and  named  some  very  correct 
people)  who  err  in  this,  the  recollection  of  his  own  failings  prevented 
this  in  Him 

5  o'clock,  Friday. 

He  has  not  had  much  continued  sleep,  consequently  not  so  calm 
and  refreshed  as  we  had  hoped.     It  has  hitherto  seem'd  to  be  only  a 
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caution  properly  delicate  not  to  publish  to  the  World  the  exact  state 
of  His  health.  Yesterday  the  Parliament  met,  and  tho'  it  would 
not  be  necessaiy  for  Mr.  Pitt's  information,  who  has  often  been  and 
was  here  Wednesday,  the  Physicians  sent  to  him  this  account — "  His 
health  was  much  mended,  but  his  reason  in  no  degree  return'd,"  or  to 
that  purport.  It  has  been  suspected  Opposition  was  informed  that  the 
Minister  was  in  possession  of  such  a  report  of  the  Physicians, — if  he, 
being  call'd  upon  to  declare  what  he  knew  to  be  the  state,  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  fall  into  the  snare  (which  whether  he  has  or  not  at 
this  hour  I  do  not  know)  He  would  have  been  abused  for  being  the 
publisher  of  what  ought  not  (till  the  very  last  moment)  to  be  declared, 
but  the  report  having  gone,  will  answer  some  purposes  of  Opposition. 

I  feel  my  indignation  rise  ;  if  the  film  of  doubt  could 

be  cleared  and  motives  laid  open  to  our  conviction,  no  personal  consi- 
deration of  interest  or  safety  should  deter  me  from  a  more  forward  part 
than  otherwise  I  can  be  justified  in  taking 

Burlington  Street,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  1788. 

I  have  only  to  tell  you  my  reason  for  not  writing  since  Thursday 
has  been,  that  we  have  not  been  in  a  mending  state.  I  have  spent 
several  hours — between  four  and  five — alone  with  Him  each  day  till 
yesterday,  when  He  did  not  call  for  me.  On  Sunday,  having  been 
with  Him  from  half-past  ten  till  two,  he  permitted  me  to  go  and  dine 
at  St.  Leonards.  He  called  several  times  for  me  afterwards,  and  when 
I  went  to  Him  about  eight,  he  attack'd  me  with  much  asperity,  said  I 
never  remained  with  Him,  that  I  was  always  going  to  Mr.  Harcourt's ; 

He  dared  to  say  my  friend  Miss  G was  there,  or  I  should  not  go  so 

often,  tho'  He  knew  I  prefer'd  my  son's  company  to  His.  1  wish  that 
had  been  all  He  had  spoken  unlike  Himself  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Yesterday  was  altogether  as  bad  a  day,  and  my  hopes,  which  were 
progressively  rising,  are  rapidly  sunk.  The  question  now  seems  to  be, 
the  moving  Him  to  Kew,  and  adopting  a  very  different  kind  of  treat- 
ment ;  of  the  necessity  of  this,  the  Physicians  are  the  best  Judges, 
the  Chancellor  is  going  down  this  morning,  probably  upon  this 
business.  I  am  going  to  return  immediately,  being  told  my  presence 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  taken  the  measure  of  acquainting 
H.  E.  H.  myself,  with  the  particulars  of  my  leaving  His  service :  He 
fancied  He  knew  them,  but  when  I  told  Him  I  believed  not,  and  asked 
if  He  knew  they  had  proceeded  from  nryself,  He  seem'd  startled,  and 
said  No.  I  then  told  Him  in  the  most  delicate  way  I  could,  what  my 
feelings  with  respect  to  H.  B.  H.  and  the  knowledge  of  myself  dic- 
tated, and  those  dictates  had  prompted  me. 

Burlington  Street,  Monday,  Dec.  1,  1788. 

The  King  came  quietly  to  Kew  Saturday.  I  will  not  say  the 
case  is  hopeless,  'tis  all  I  can  think.      Harcourt,   Goldsworthy,  and 
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Greville  came  in  the  Coach  with  Him — his  talk  continued  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain  all  the  way — no  gentlemen  are  now  admitted.  I 
cannot  dwell  upon  this  subject.  I  see  the  Queen  and  Princesses 
every  clay. 

Kew,  Friday,  Dec.  5,  1788. 

I  thought  I  had  very  handsomely  got  clear  of  this  melancholy 
scene,  but  yesterday  morning  received  a  note  with  Her  M.'s  commands, 
that  I  should  come  and  remain  here. 

Dr.  Willis,  who  has  had  much  experience,  having  long  had  patients 
so  afflicted  under  his  own  management,  is  arrived,  and  is  just  come 
from  the  K....  He  was  saluted  by,  "  I  know  who  you  are,  Dr.  Willis, 
from  whence  you  come,  and  much  about  you,  how  many  patients  have 
you  now?"  &c.  &c. ;  "  are  you  in  the  Church?"  "  I  have  been,  Sir." 
"  I  am  sorry  you  have  changed  a  profession  I  love,  for  one  I  detest," 
&c.  He  is  in  no  degree  better,  little  or  no  sleep  last  night,  often 
laughing,  singing,  and  dancing;  at  no  time  of  his  life  more  active. 
The  testimony  of  the  Physicians  before  the  Privy  Council  delivered 
upon  oath,  is  the  most  comfortable  ground  of  hope. 

Thursday,  Dec.  It,  1788. 

If  Dr.  Willis's  plan  is  suffered  by  His  M.'s  Physicians  wholly 
to  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  of  His  Majesty's  recovery,  in  two 
months.  He  is  an  honest,  sensible,  plain  man,  means,  as  he  thinks 
every  one  else  ought  to  do,  His  M.'s  recovery.  He  is  therefore  accused 
of  being  a  strong  party  man.  I  wish  none  of  His  M.'s  Physicians  were 
politicians,  we  might  have  had  Dr.  Willis  in  His  M.'s  employ  a  fort- 
night ago,  or  perhaps  a  month ;  to  bring  this  about  I  have  remained  at 
Kew,  go  there  to-morrow,  have  risked  my  health,  and  to  procure  the 
happy  issue  of  his  endeavours,  would  most  willingly  my.  life.  Dr. 
Willis  (I  find  thro'  other  channels)  has  the  greatest  hopes,  thinks 
His  M.  dwelling  upon  no  one  subject  in  particular  a  most  favourable 
symptom,  treats  the  case  more  as  a  nervous  disorder,  brought  on  by 
excess  of  temperance,  excess  of  exercise,  an  anxious  mind,  the  throb- 
bings  of  which  perhaps  He  has  too  much  suppressed ;  these  causes  natu- 
rally shake  the  nerves,  collectively  induce  madness.  His  medicines 
(the  reverse  of  the  Phy.  tribe)  have  been  cordials,  and  have  answered 
to  his  expectation.  'Tis  a  sad  thing  to  think  a  K...  cannot  have  the 
same  advantages,  an  equal  chance  of  recovery  with  any  Gentleman  or 
Labourer  in  his  realms.  The  readiness  with  which  lyes  are  propagated 
to  His  disadvantage,  and  the  indecent  joy  at  the  state  of  His  disorder, 
deemed  by  such  evil-minded  men  hopeless,  is  indecent  beyond  measure, 

beyond  sufferance Humanity  would  plead  in  favour  of 

a  good  man,  but  for  a  moral,  religious,  and  good  K...  uttering  expres- 
sions of  the  tenderest  concern  for  His  people  and  his  country. 
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Monday  (probably  Dec.  15),  1788. 

Yon  will  hear  reports  of  the  K...  being  one  day  mnch  worse  than 
another,  of  His  having  seen  the  P*5-,  then  the  Q....,  and  may  like  to 
hear  what  you  can  depend  upon,  so  shall,  tho'  in  the  greatest  haste 
and  being  far  from  collected,  briefly  tell  you,  on  Friday,  the  last  day 
He  walked  out,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Amelia  (Sophia  not  being 
well)  were  situated  at  a  window  up-stairs,  for  Him,  as  He  came  into 
the  house,  to  have  a  glimpse  of;  when  He  had  fixed  His  eyes  upon 
them,  He  pulled  off  His  hat,  which  in  His  agitation  he  flung  one  way, 
His  gloves  and  cane  another,  and  ran  into  the  house.  This  has  variously 
been  interpreted  as  everything  He  does  and  says  is,  but  you  are  as 
competent  to  form  a  judgement ;  some  imputed  it  to  being  quite  frantic, 
others  to  reflection  and  a  power  of  combining,  and  a  sensibility  to  the 
privation  of  all  He  so  dearly  loves.  He  burst  into  tears  which  did  not 
however  last.  On  Saturday  evening  Dr.  Willis  wished  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  bringing  Princess  Amelia  to  Him  about  Her  bedtime,  hoping 
thereby  to  soften  Him  and  produce  tears  in  abundance.  The  scene 
was  truly  tragic  without  the  desired  effect.  That  little  innocent  of 
Her  own  accord  said,  "Papa  shall  I  go  and  bring  Mama?"  "Yes 
my  little  Angel  do  go."  Dr.  W.  could  not  refuse,  and  the  Q....  had  the 
courage  to  come  to  Him,  nothing  material  passed.  He  was  totally 
calm,  refrained  from  tears,  and  when  it  was  time  to  go  and  He  was 
reminded  of  His  promise,  to  continue  the  game  He  was  playing  at 
Baggammon,  "How  can  I  be  said  to  break  my  promise,  when  such 
guests  as  these  come  to  my  interruption  ?"     .... 

I  will  not  comment  upon  the  good  sense  of  this,  but  it  was  spoken 
in  a  tone  the  most  affecting,  and  brought  tears  into  eyes  unapt  to  over- 
flow :  Her  M.  overwhelm'd,  choak'd,  but  could  not  with  every  inclina- 
tion cry.  He  had  a  disturbed  night,  Sunday  less  calm  and  well,  but 
this  day  was  as  forward  as  before  the  above  experiment.  Her  M.  has 
seen  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  P.  yesterday  ;  I  hope  it  is  as  I  hear,  that 
She  has  declared  how  much  she  has  His  M.'s  interest  at  heart,  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  shd  be  defended,  and  that  when  it  shall 
please  the  Almighty  to  restore  His  health,  and  enable  Him  to  resume 
the  functions  of  His  High  Office,  He  may  find  it  unembarrass'd  and 
unincumber'd. 

I  am  particularly  requested  to  remain  at  Kew,  at  least  this  week. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  1788. 

Our  good  Dr.  Willis  meets  with  many  obstructions 

Yesterday  morning  a  dispute  arose  between  Sir  G.  Baker  and  the  Dr., 
about  the  word  very  being  put  into  the  report.  Sir  G.,  not  upon  the 
spot,  and  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Pages  who  had  sat  up  and  declared 
He  had  had  a  good'  night,  still  objected.  Dr.  Willis  was  firm,  would 
not  put  his  name,  unless  the  truth  of  the  case  is  stated.     Sir  G.  said  in 
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all  his  practice,  all  his  consultations,  he  had  never  known  two  Phy- 
sicians, himself  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  give  up  their  opinions  to  one, 
however  they  did  ;  this  only  shews  their  extreme  jealousy  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who  came  at  the  request  of  His  M.'s  Phy.,  but  has  too  much  character 
to  act  a  subservient  part,  feeling  as  he  must,  with  great  experience  in 
twenty-eight  years'  practice,  how  much  more  of  this  disorder  he  knows, 
than  all  who  have  not  made  this  malady  their  peculiar  study.  I  have 
disliked  our  leading  Phy.,  he  is  a  Politician,  an  intriguing,  artful,  ill- 
behaved  man,  and  we  should  go  on  much  better  without  him.     We 

flatter  ourselves  we  are  making  a  progress God  bless  the 

means  of  His  recovery,  and  confound  every  evil  intention  against  a 
blessing  so  envied. 

Saturday,  Dec.  20,  1788,  Kew. 
You  will  hear  there  is  not  the  greatest  harmony  amongst  the 
Physicians.  I  wish  we  had  got  rid  of  His  M.'s  Physicians,  and  that  the 
good  old  man  Dr.  Willis  had  the  sole  direction,  for  while  it  continues 
with  Dr.  Warren  at  the  head,  we  are  likely  to  have  disputes  and 
quarrels  every  day ;  for  instance*  yesterday,  he  chose  to  attack  Dr. 
Willis  upon  having  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  P.,  which  he  averr'd  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  morning  during  the  debate,  congratulating  Mr.  P. 
upon  the  recovered  state  of  His  M.,  that  he  had  done  so  with  a  poli- 
tical view,  said  he  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  warn'd  him  to  beware  of 
interfering  in  politics.  Now  did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  impudent, 
so  impertinent  ?  If  you  knew  his  whole  behaviour,  the  decided  poli- 
tical line  he  has  taken,  you  would  indeed  think  it  so  ;  you  may  imagine 
my  blood  has  boil'd  within  me.  To  observe,  to  counteract,  and  to 
support  the  good  old  Man,  has  been  one  cause  of  my  remaining 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

Tippoo  attacks  the  Eaja  of  Travancore  —  Negligence  of  the  Madras  Government 
—  Gross  misconduct  of  Mr.  Hollond  —  Preparations  for  the  War  —  Negotia- 
tions for  the  cooperation  of  Maratha  States  —  Affairs  in  Europe  —  Letter 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  Campaign  of  1790  —  General  Medows  —  Diffi- 
culties of  au  Indian  campaign  —  Lord  Cornwallis  proceeds  to  Madras—' 
Assumes  the  military  command  and  marches  against  Tippoo. 

The  attack  upon  the  lines  of  Travancore  by  Tippoo,  put  a  stop  to 
all  the  endeavours  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 
Government  and  improve  the  revenues  of  the  country.  He  was 
compelled  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  approaching  war,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  quite  unexpected,  since  early  in  1788 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  anticipated  such  a  possibility ;  and  his  corre- 
spondence, especially  with  Captain  Kennaway  and  Mr.  Malet,  shows 
that  he  was  laying  the  ground  for  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Nizam 
and  the  Peshwa  than  was  permitted  by  the  then  existing  Act  of 
Parliament. 

In  the  course  of  1789  he  repeatedly  urged,  or  rather  com- 
manded, the  Government  of  Madras  to  make  ample  preparation 
for  war.  How  pertinaciously  these  orders  were  neglected,  his 
despatches  sufficiently  show ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
such  false  economy  is  evident  from  a  letter  dated  March  30,  1790, 
where  he  says,  "  I  think  it  very  possible  that  every  cash  (2|dL) 
of  that  ill-judged  saving  may  cost  the  Company  a  crore  of  rupees 
(1,000,000?.)." 

Before  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
Mysore,  it  may  be  advisable  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  civil  questions 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Prominent 
among  these  was  the  land  settlement.  Upon  this  subject  he  had  in 
the  preceding  year  drawn  up  two  long  and  able  Minutes.1  Mr.  Shore 
dissented  in  one  material  point — the  perpetuity  of  the  settlement — 
but  in  other  respects  agreed  generally  with  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  abolition  of  a  smaller  branch  of  the  revenue  was  also  effected 
this  year — the  Sayer-duties,  consisting  mainly  of  what  may  be  termed 
excise-duties,  and  tolls  on  the  entry  and  transit  of  goods  by  land 
and  water.     The  charges  of  collection  absorbed  so  great  a  portion 

1  See  the  Appendix  for  these  Minutes. 
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of  the  receipts  that  the  net  produce  was  trifling,  while  commerce 
was  greatly  impeded.  A  duty  was  afterwards  imposed  upon 
spirituous  liquors,  which  nearly  compensated  for  the  loss  incurred. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  duties  from  those  belonging  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  The 
whole  system  for  the  administration  of  justice  was  faulty  in  the 
extreme.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Court,  Lord  CornwaUis  says, 
"  Your  possessions  in  this  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  governed, 
nor  the  lives  and  property  of  your  subjects  to  be  secure,  until  the 
shocking  abuses  and  the  wretched  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Foujdarry  department  can  be  corrected."  l  But  though  he  endea- 
voured in  this  year  to  remedy  some  of  these  evils,  it  was  not  till 
1793  that  he  was  able  to  promulgate  his  regulations  on  the  subject. 

As  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Charter  would  necessarily  come  under  the  discussion  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Dundas  applied  confidentially  to  Lord  CornwaUis  for  his 
views  on  this  subject.  Lord  CornwaUis  entertained  no  high  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  body,  which,  while  professing  great 
respect  for  him,  and  declaring  their  anxiety  to  carry  out  his  views, 
thwarted  him  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  nomination  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  He  had  recommended  several 
persons,  whom,  from  his  knowledge  of  their  characters,  he  considered 
eminently  qualified  for  such  a  post.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan ;  but  they  were  both  set  aside  on 
the  plea  that  there  were  senior  servants  whose  claims  the  Court 
could  not  pass  over ;  the  truth  however  being,  that  private  jobbing 
and  personal  feeling  had  more  influence  than  talent  and  merit. 
In  such  cases  the  Board  of  Control  had  no  directing  power ;  they 
could  only  give  advice,  which  the  Court  disregarding,  appointed  in 
succession  three  persons  who,  as  Lord  CornwaUis  remarked  more 
than  once  in  bitter  terms  to  Mr.  Dundas,  were  totally  incompetent 
for  then-  duties.  His  opinions  on  the  general  subject  are  embodied 
in  a  long  despatch  to  Mr.  Dundas.2 

These  were  the  principal  subjects  of  a  civil  nature  which,  besides 
the  ordinary  business  of  Government,  occupied  the  attention  of 
Lord  CornwaUis  during  the  year  1790.  Others  of  minor  conse- 
quence were  necessarily  neglected,  as  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  war  with  Tippoo  obliged  him  to  devote  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  military  affairs. 

The  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  grounds  on  which  Tippoo  justi- 
fied bis  attack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore,  have  already  been  men- 

1  See  Letter  to  Court  of  Directors,  Nov.  17,  in  the  Appendix. 

2  See  Despatch,  March  4. 
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tioned.  That  he  was  encouraged  in  this  attempt  by  the  worse  than 
negligence  of  the  Madras  Government  was  evident ;  but  not  till 
some  time  after  the  event  did  the  extent  of  Mr.  Hollond's  misconduct 
become  known  in  Bengal.  It  was  at  length  ascertained  that  before 
the  Raja  of  Travancore  entertained  the  proposition  of  purchasing 
Cranganore  and  Jacotta  from  the  Dutch,  he  had  consulted  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell ;  that  Mr.  Hollond  was  apprised  of  the  inten- 
tion some  time  before  the  transaction  took  place  ;  and  that  neither 
of  them  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the  proceeding.  The  bad 
state  of  Sir  Archibald's  health  was  probably  the  cause  of  Ins  not 
having  communicated  with  Bengal,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hollond's  omission  was  intentional.1  When  the  pecuniary 
charges,  brought  against  him  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  the  summer 
of  1790,  were  investigated,  there  appeared  little  doubt  that  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  large  sums  from  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  in  return 
for  the  British  support  claimed  by  the  Raja.  It  was  evident  that 
the  only  means  of  extorting  tins  sum  was  to  keep  the  British  force 
in  such  an  inefficient  state  as  to  encourage  Tippoo  to  terrify  the 
unfortunate  Baja.  The  alarm  created  in  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Hollond's 
conduct  was  so  great,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  determined  to  go 
at  once  to  Madras  to  supersede  him,  and  take  upon  himself  the 
supreme  authority,  both  Civil  and  Military ;  but  he  relinquished 
this  intention,  so  agreeable  to  his  feelings  as  a  Military  man,  when 
he  heard  of  the  expected  arrival  of  General  Medows,  because  he  felt 
that  the  Governor-General  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
Bengal,  from  whence  he  could  better  control  the  conduct  of  the 
Allies,  with'  whom  the  negotiations  were  principally  carried  on 
through  Captain  Kennaway  and  Mr.  Malet,  as  Sindia  was  not  so 
ready  as  the  others  to  take  any  prominent  part. 

The  animosity,  more  or  less  active,  of  all  the  Maratha  states 
against  Tippoo,  enabled  the  Peshwa,  or  rather  his  Minister  Nana 
Furnaveze,  to  co-operate  heartily  with  the  British  Government ; 
and  this  feeling,  notwithstanding  the  long  subsisting  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa,  induced  the  former  cordially  to 
join  the  alliance.  Several  years  before,  both  these  princes  had  been 
anxious  to  unite  with  the  English  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter,  and  though  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  then  in- 
terfered, there  now  existed  no  impediment  to  the  conclusion  of  these 
treaties.  Sindia  was  not  a  party  to  them,  but  he  promised  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  induce  the  Peshwa  honestly  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements.    These  political  arrangements  having  been  successfully 

1   See  Minute  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  April  2,  1790,  on  Mr.  Hollond's  proceedings. 
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completed,  the  only  other  duty  remaining-  for  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
perform  was  to  place,  as  far  as  possible,  the  resources  of  Bengal  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Medows.  Stores  and  ammunition  to  a  great 
extent,  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  mostly  gun  lascars,  were 
accordingly  sent  by  sea  from  Calcutta ;  and  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
high-caste  Brahmins  rendered  it  difficult  to  embark  the  whole,  a 
strong  corps  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  by  land,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Cockerell.  The  expected  arrival  of  these 
troops  tempted  General  Medows  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  plan 
Colonel  Musgrave  had  intended  to  adopt.  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not 
consider  this  course  judicious,  especially  as  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  troops  could  not  pass  the  Ghauts,  which  separate  the  Coimbatore 
and  Mysore  countries,  until  the  cessation  of  the  rains  in  the  latter 
district,  so  that  the  Carnatic  would  mean  time  be  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  Tippoo's  cavalry.  The  treaties  with  the  Peshwa  and 
the  Nizam  were  signed  respectively  on  the  5th  and  29th  of  July, 
both  powers  promising  faithfully  to  send  large  armies  to  support 
the  British  force,  but  they  did  not  during  this  campaign  fulfil  their 
engagements.  They  had  been  offended  at  Lord  Cornwallis  having 
repudiated  the  illegal  engagements  entered  into  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  derived  from  his  cha- 
racter, combined  with  their  fear  and  hatred  of  Tippoo,  to  induce 
them  now  to  accede  to  the  proposed  stipulations. 

To  enable  the  armies  to  move  with  facility,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  ample  supplies  of  money.  The  treasury  of  the  Com- 
pany was  nearly  exhausted,  that  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  was 
well  supplied.  Lord  Cornwallis  therefore  imperatively  demanded 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  large  arrears  due  to  the  Company, 
and  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  He  further  insisted 
that  the  Nabob  should  either  appropriate  the  greater  part  of  his 
revenue  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  should  allow 
the  Company  to  take  possession  of  his  territories,  granting  him  a 
liberal  income.  The  latter  course  was  ultimately  adopted,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Baja  of  Tanjore. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year  the  French  possessions  became  the 
scene  of  violent  commotion  and  tumult.  The  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  mother  country  had  spread  to  her  colonies,  and  the  lives  of 
the  Governor  of  Chandernagore  and  of  several  of  his  officers  were 
saved  only  by  the  vigorous  interposition  of  Lord  Cornsvallis.  These 
internal  dissensions  were  however  productive  of  one  good  result : 
they  relieved  Lord  Cornwallis  from  any  apprehension  that  Tippoo 
could  receive  essential  aid  from  France. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Cathcart  put  an  end  to  the  intended  mis- 
vol.  i.  2  H 
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sion  to  China.  It  was  proposed  that  Lord  Cornwallis  should  select 
a  successor  from  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company ;  but 
legal  difficulties  interposed,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  being  adverse 
to  the  plan,  it  was  dropped,  not  to  be  revived  till  Lord  Macartney 
went  to  China  in  1792. 

As  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  personally  take  any  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1790,  his  despatches  contain  no  details  of  the  opera- 
tions, which  practically  began  about  June  15.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  them,  and  to  show  why  he  considered 
it  imperative  upon  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  him- 
self towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  first  object  General  Medows 
had  in  view  was  the  capture  of  Coimbatore,  commanding  those  rich 
and  open  plains  which  bear  the  same  name,  and  to  make  the  place 
his  principal  depot  for  stores  and  provisions.  To  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  campaign  in  Hindustan,  and  especially  in  Mysore,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  periodical  rains  which  fall 
in  that  country.  The  south-western  monsoon  pours  torrents  over 
the  Malabar  Coast  in  the  month  of  June,  while  part  of  Mysore  does 
not  feel  its  effects  till  later  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  range  of  the 
Ghauts,  which  separate  the  higher  from  the  lower  districts.  The 
ignorance  of  the  British  as  to  the  epochs  of  the  wet  seasons  was  a 
source  of  great  embarrassment  to  Colonel  Stuart's  detachment.  The 
streams  which  he  had  crossed  on  his  march  to  besiege  Palgaut  be- 
came so  swollen,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  rejoin  the  main  army, 
without  having  been  able  to  effect  his  object.  Dmdigul,  a  place 
of  some  strength  and  considerable  importance,  soon  after  fell  into 
his  hands,  though  he  had  been  repulsed  when  he  endeavoured 
to  storm  the  fort ;  but  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops,  both  European  and  native,  that  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender  next  morning,  on  terms  which  were  readily 
granted,  as  Colonel  Stuart  had  exhausted  his  ammunition.  To 
Europeans  the  strength  of  forts  like  Dindigul  may  appear  over- 
rated, but  in  fact,  by  natives,  they  are  almost  inexpugnable.  In 
general  they  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  granite  rocks,  rising 
directly  from  the  plain  and  not  commanded  in  any  direction,  with 
at  least  two  sides  perpendicular,  and  the  others  so  easily  scarped  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  persons  to  clamber  up,  even  when  unopposed. 
The  summit  of  these  rocks  is  usually  flat,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  and  almost  always  well  supplied  with  water.  Palgaut  was 
again  attacked  on  September  21,  and  the  garrison  surrendered 
after  two  days  of  open  trenches.  Meantime  Sattimungul  had  been 
reduced  by  Colonel  Floyd,  and  Eroad  by  Colonel  Oldham,  and  their 
two  corps  then  united.     A  chain  of  depots  was  thus  occupied,  and 
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General  Medows  hoped  he  should  by  this  means  be  enabled  to 
ascend  the  pass  of  Gujelhutty  early  in  October. 

The  army  was  as  yet  divided  into  three  corps  :  General  Medows 
at  Coimbatore,  Colonel  Floyd  nearly  sixty  miles  in  advance,  and 
Colonel  Stuart  about  thirty  miles  in  the  rear.  Early  in  September 
Tippoo  made  arrangements  to  attack  Colonel  Floyd,  and  on  the 
13th  he  crossed  the  river  Bakvany,  and  encountered  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  sent  to  reconnoitre.1  Tippoo's  force  far  outnumbered 
them,  and  but  for  the  judgment  and  gallantry  of  the  commanding 
officer  the  ci  rps  would  have  suffered  severely.  It  Avas  however  in- 
dispensable to  effect  a  retreat,  which  was  done  in  admirable  order. 
On  the  14th  they  were  overtaken  by  Tippoo,  and  an  action  ensued, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  whose  success  may  be  partially 
attributed  to  an  unfounded  report  that  General  Medows  had  joined 
them.  Two  days  after  the  junction  was  actually  effected,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Colonel  Floyd,  whose  men  were  in  total  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  even  of  surgeons,  of  whom  two  had  been  killed  in  the 
action.2  The  army  being  now  all  united  at  Coimbatore,  marched 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  but  General  Medows  found  it  impossible 
to  overtake  them,  and  he  moved  to  Eroad,  from  whence  Tippoo 
had  turned  to  the  southward,  having  it  in  contemplation  to  double 
back  on  Coimbatore,  in  hopes  of  capturing  the  stores  in  that  place  ; 
but  Colonel  Hartley  having  tin-own  in  a  large  reinforcement, 
the  Sultan  took  the  direction  of  Darapooram,  which  surrendered 
October  8,  after  a  very  slight  resistance. 

Having  placed  Coimbatore  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
General  Medows  again  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Tippoo,  forded  the 
Caveri,  and  encamped  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  Baramahal. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  effect  a  junction  with  Colonel  Maxwell, 
who  had  earlier  in  the  year  brought  a  very  considerable  corps  from 
Calcutta,  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  and  had  since  been  occupied  in 
watching  the  passes  which  lead  directly  from  Mysore  into  the  Car- 
natic.  Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  any  intelligence  of  him 
had  been  received ;  and  when  (November  15)  General  Medows 
arrived  on  his  ground,  and  saw  an  encampment  six  miles  off,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  Colonel  Maxwell  was  in  sight.  It  proved 
however  to  be  Tippoo  at  the  head  of  his  army,  who  had  had  some 
hope  of  attacking  the  two  corps  separately ;  but  when  he  found  that 
they  were  so  near  to  each  other  (about  thirty  miles),  he  struck  his 
tents,  and  by  a  rapid  march  secured  the  pass  of  Falicode.    As  soon 

1  CoIonelFloyd's  corps  consisted  of  1 100  ca-      of  the  19th,  and  a  regiment  of  Native  cavalry. 
vahy,  European  and  Native,  1 700  infantry,  and  2  The  loss  had  been  436  killed  and  wounded, 

1 1  guns.  The  detachment  consisted  of  3  troops      European  and  Native,  and  six  guns  were  lost, 

2  h  2 
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as  the  two  English  Generals  had  effected  their  junction,  which  they 
did  the  following  day  near  Caveripatam,  they  resolved  to  move 
towards  the  pass  of  Tapoor.  On  the  18th  they  overtook  Tippoo, 
and  possibly  had  they  attacked  at  once  they  might  have  gained  im- 
portant advantages  ;  but  the  ground  was  very  rough,  many  ravines 
impeded  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  though  Colonel  Stuart 
anxiously  requested  permission  to  intercept  the  enemy  as  they  were 
entering  the  pass  in  great  confusion,  less  energetic  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  Tippoo  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  pass  almost  without 
loss.  Availing  himself  of  this  immunity,  the  Sultan  rapidly  moved 
towards  Tricliinoply,  a  very  weak  post,  but  containing  extensive 
stores.  Owing  to  the  sudden  rising  of  the  Caveri,  an  immediate 
attack  could  not  take  place  ;  and  the  approach  of  General  Meclows 
compelled  Tippoo  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 

The  danger  of  Trichinoply  had  prevented  General  Medows  from 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  which  he  had  proposed 
to  do.  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Madras  December  12,  took  the 
command,  and  ordered  the  whole  army  to  march  towards  that  place. 
The  retreat  of  Tippoo  was  marked  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  destruc- 
tion. His  troops  suffered  most  severely  from  the  rains,  which  fell 
with  great  violence  in  the  district  through  which  they  were  moving, 
while  the  English,  though  at  no  great  distance,  entirely  escaped 
their  injurious  effects.  His  repulse  from  Tiagar,  and  his  capture 
of  Trinomalee,  which  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  most 
horrid  barbarity,  were  the  last  events  of  this  campaign.  Chrono- 
logically speaking  they  belong  more  properly  to  1791. 

Though  the  supercession  of  General  Medows  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  give  him  much  annoyance,  nothing  could 
exceed  his  cordiality,  his  affectionate  regard  for  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  his  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  orders  he  received.  It  reflects  the 
highest  credit  both  on  him  and  on  Lord  Cornwallis  that  they  should 
have  acted  together  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  confidence  and  most  sincere  friendship. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

DEAE  JAMES,  Calcutta,  Jan.  6,  1790. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  date  a  letter  in  the  year  1790, 
for  I  hope  and  trust  that  will  be  the  last  year  in  which  I  shall  date 
letters  from  Bengal.  I  am  however  anxious  to  hear  that  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed ;  for  although  I  have  declared  positively,  and 
have  authorised  Mr.  Shore  to  confirm  it,  that  I  will  not  stay  here 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  1791,  yet  I  have  too  much  patriotism 
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to  leave  the  government  of  this  country  in  the  weak  hands  of , 

who  in  six  months  would  undo  all  I  have  been  doing  for  upwards 
of  four  years.  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  decided  before  the  last 
ship  of  the  season  is  to  sail,  but  if  it  should  not  I  will  write  to  you 
fully  on  the  subject.  You  may  perhaps  smile  at  my  scruples,  but 
I  am  much  in  earnest  where  the  interests  of  my  country  are  at  stake. 
It  is  needless  to  trouble  you  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  said  in 
my  two  last  letters  about  my  private  affairs,  but  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  them.     .  '  .     . 

I  have  sent  you  a  pipe  of  Madeira  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  India- 
man,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  good.  j  am  foc 

Cornwallis. 
Major-General  Grenville  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Jan.  1790.] 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Windsor,  Oct.  ye  4th,  1789. 

.  .  .  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty 
is  at  present  in  perfect  good  health  and  spirits.  His  expedition  to 
Weymouth  and  the  sea-bathing  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  bracing 
him  up  and  restoring  him  to  his  former  good  state  of  health.  He  is 
returning  by  degrees  to  all  his  old  habits  and  amusements,  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  avoid  all  excess  of  fatigue  and  abstinence,  &c, 
which  were  certainly  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  his  late  illness. 
.  .  .  As  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  His 
Majesty,  your  Lordship  may  depend  upon  the  above  good  account 
of  him  being  perfectly  true  and  just  in  every  particular.  In  short, 
I  think  lie  is  now  so  thoroughly  re-established  in  his  health,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  any  apprehension  of  a  relapse. 

The  accounts  I  have  to  send  you  of  another  great  personage  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  last  wrote.  You  will  most  likely 
have  heard  before  this  of  the  famous  duel  between  lum  and  Lennox.1 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it ;  and  I  believe 
the  less  that  is  said  about  it  so  much  the  better  for  both  parties.  The 
spirit  of  party  and  politicks  was  so  extremely  high  at  that  moment, 
and  people's  passions  so  much  on  the  qui  vivc,  that  what  at  other  times 
might  have  been  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  some  unguarded 
expressions,  and  which,  as  I  understand,  had  often  passed  before  this 

1   The  Duke  of  York  had  said,  that  expres-  Colonel  Lennox.     Lord  Rawdon  always  said, 

sions  had  been   used  to  Colonel  Lennox  (the  that    by  delaying  the   signal   for  firing,  and 

late  Duke  of  Richmond)  at  Daubigny's  Club,  thus  rendering  Colonel  Lennox'saim  unsteady, 

to  which  no  gentleman  ought  to  submit.     The  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke,  whose  curl 

duel  took  place  May  26;   Lord  Rawdon  was  was  carried  away  by  his  opponent's  ball, 
second  to  the  Duke,  and  Lord  Winchelsea  to 
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unnoticed,  were  now  regarded  as  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, and  not  to  be  put  up  with  from  one  gentleman  to  the  other. 
The  Duke's  behaviour  in  the  field  was  certainly  such  as  did  him 
honour  for  coolness  and  personal  courage.  How  far  he  was  right 
in  the  first  instance  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  and  have  always  re- 
frained from  giving  any  opinion,  or  even  talking  upon  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  foreign  and  domestic  news  I  have  but  little  to  com- 
municate. Everything  goes  on  here  as  well  as  we  can  wish,  and 
as  bad  as  we  can  wish  in  France,  in  a  political  view ;  for  in  another 
light  it  would  be  shocking  to  human  nature  to  wish  so  ill  even  to 
our  worst  enemies.  It  is  imagined  things  cannot  possibly  go  on 
much  longer  without  its  coming  to  some  violent  crisis ;  famine  and 
bankruptcy  stare  them  in  the  face ;  no  man's  life  or  property  is 
secure ;  how  it  will  end  the  Lord  knows ;  at  all  events  it  will  take 
a  very  considerable  time  before  the  country  can  possibly  recover 
from  the  blow  it  has  received.  The  misery  of  the  poor  individuals 
is  beyond  all  description,  and  highly  deserving  our  pity  and  com- 
miseration. I  have  however  the  consolation  to  think  that  it  has 
most  likely  been  the  means  of  preventing  a  general  war,  as  I  believe 
had  France  been  in  any  tolerable  situation,  she  would,  either  openly 
or  underhand,  have  taken  some  part  in  the  present  war  upon  the 
Continent.     .     .     .  Ever  yourSj  &c<) 

E.  Gkenville. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Captain  Kennaway. 

SlE,  .  Calcutta,  Jan.  28,  1790. 

From  your  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carnatic,  you 
will  have  been  informed  before  now  that  Tippoo  has  committed 
hostilities  against  our  Ally,  the  Rajah  of  Travancorc ;  and  as  this 
act  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Company,  we  consider  ourselves  called  upon  by  a  regard  for  our 
interest  and  honour,  to  take  immediate  and  vigorous  measures  to 
exact  the  fullest  reparation  for  it. 

I  have  so  much  confidence  in  your  vigilance  and  zeal,  as  to  be 
persuaded  that  you  have  already  used  your  endeavours  to  inspire 
the  Nizam  and  Iris  Minister,  with  a  disposition  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments to  co-operate  heartily  with  us  in  this  war,  and  I  desire  that 
you  will  obtain  an  audience  of  both  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
notify  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  that  you  will  on  that,  as 
well  as  all  other  proper  occasions,  spare  no  pains  to  paint  in  its 
proper  colours  the  faithless  character  of  Tippoo,  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  great  advantages  which  they  may  derive  upon  this  occa- 
sion, by  forming  a  close  connexion  with  this  Government. 
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Should  they  suppose  that  we  are  diffident  of  our  own  strength, 
no  arguments  of  yours  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
embark  with  us  in  the  war.  You  will  therefore,  at  the  time  yen 
invite  his  Highness  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  and  friendship  for  the  Company,  inform  him,  that 
as  the  powers  of  this  Government  will  be  immediately  exerted  to 
support  the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  our 
being  able  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  issue,  but  that 
it  would  be  highly  grateful  to  us,  if  he  would  determine  to  make  an 
early  declaration  in  our  favour.  And  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
adopt  that  resolution,  you  are  at  liberty  to  stipulate  with  hint  in 
the  name  of  this  Government,  that  we  will  not  conclude  a  peace 
with  Tippoo  without  securing  to  him  a  full  participation  of  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  war  ;  and  that  being  now 
set  at  liberty  by  Tippoo's  breach  of  the  treaty,  we  will  enter  into 
defensive  alliance  with  him,  for  the  mutual  guarantee  against 
Tippoo,  of  the  territories  that  may  be  possessed  by  the  respective- 
parties  when  the  war  shall  be  terminated. 

Your  own  good  sense,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
and  characters  of  his  Highness  and  his  Minister,  will  suggest  to  you 
the  proper  arguments  to  be  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion ; 
amongst  others  you  will  state,  that  should  his  Highness  decline  or 
delay  to  make  the  above-mentioned  declaration,  it  cannot  be 
expected  by  him,  that  we  shall  take  a  concern  about  his  interests 
in  any  negotiation  with  Tippoo ;  and,  after  reminding  him  of  the 
general  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  by  which  all  our  conduct 
has  been  actuated,  you  will  particularly  offer  to  his  attention  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  quarrel,  which  must  appear  to  him  as 
the  clearest  evidence  of  our  thinking  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  dis- 
charge our  ensracrenients  with  our  Allies,  with  the  strictest  honour 
and  punctuality. 

I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  decide  on  the  mode  in  which 
his  Highness  could  co-operate  with  us  in  the  most  beneficial  manner. 
for  promoting  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  even  if  he  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  declaration  that  we  wish ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  would  most  effectually  assist  us  by  fur- 
nishing a  body  of  his  best  cavalry  to  act  with  our  army;  and  by 
employing  the  remainder  of  his  force,  either  in  attacking  some  of 
the  most  defenceless  parts  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  or  in  supporting 
any  of  his  subjects  or  tributaries  who  may  resolve  to  take  that 
opportunity  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  him. 

In  addition  to  the  other  steps  that  you  are  to  take  upon  this 
occasion,  I  desire  that  vou  will  encourage  every  advance  that  may 
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be  made  to  you  by  any  of  Tippoo's  tributaries  or  subjects,  to  form 
connexions  with  the  Company ;  and  that  you  will  employ  Meer 
Zein  Alabadien  Cawn  (who  came  from  Poonah),  or  any  other 
person  that  you  may  judge  capable  of  rendering  useful  services, 
either  in  procuring  intelligence  of  Tippoo's  designs,  or  in  persuading 
any  of  his  ministers  or  principal  officers  to  abandon  him,  and  to  act 
under  our  directions  in  endeavouring  to  overturn  his  power ;  and 
whatever  engagements  you  shall  contract  with  persons  of  that  de- 
scription, shall  be  punctually  fulfilled. 

Considerable  reinforcements  of  troops  will  be  despatched  imme- 
diately to  Madras,  and  it  is  also  my  determination  to  repair  there 
in  person,  with  as  much  expedition  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to 
take  a  temporary  charge  of  the  Civil  and  Military  affairs  at  that 
Presidency.  You  are  therefore  in  future  to  despatch  two  copies  of 
all  your  public  letters — one  directed  to  me,  and  to  be  forwarded 
under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  Government  at  Madras,  and  the 
other  directed  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  at  Bengal;  and 
you  are  from  time  to  time  to  communicate  everything  that  you 
may  think  of  consequence  to  be  known  by  them,  to  the  Resident 
at  Poonah,  and  with  Madagee  Scindia,  and  to  the  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  j  am  ^c> 

Coenwallis. 

A  letter  was  written  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Malet,  desiring  him 
to  urge  upon  the  Peshwa  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  join- 
ing cordially  in  hostilities  against  Tippoo,  and  informing  him  that 
Captain  Kennaway  was  instructed  to  press  the  Nizam  to  take  a 
similar  course,  and  Major  Palmer  to  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Sindia  and  Holkar. 

Minute  of  the  Governor-General. 

Feb.  5,  1790. 

The  Members  of  the  Board  were  apprised  on  the  day  after 
the  accounts  arrived  from  Madras,  that  Tippoo  Sultan  had  com- 
mitted actual  hostilities  against  our  ally  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  ; 
that  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  the  Company's  affairs  appeared 
to  be  in  the  Carnatic,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  which  I  owed  to 
my  country,  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  of  my  own  personal  ease 
or  responsibility,  or  even  of  what  the  existing  laws  might  specifically 
authorise,  and  to  determine  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  coast  as 
soon  as  might  be  possible,  to  take  a  temporary  charge  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  afiairs  at  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George. 
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I  have  already  communicated  to  the  Board  that,  exclusive  of 
other  reasons,  I  thought  myself  called  upon  to  take  so  decided  a 
step,  from  its  being  consistent  with  my  knowledge  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  Civil 
and  Military  departments,  and  that  there  was  an  evident  backward- 
ness in  the  Civil  part  of  the  Government  to  consult  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  under  that  Presidency,  or  to  avail  itself  of  his 
experience  and  opinions  in  making  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  a  war. 

It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  zeal  and  attention  of  Colonel  Musgrave, 
and  it  is  equally  necessary,  hi  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
I  had  formed  my  belief  of  the  want  of  vigour  and  union  in  con- 
ducting the  public  affairs  in  the  Carnatic,  that  I  should  lay  before 
the  Board  the  four  accompanying  letters  dated  the  26th  and  31st 
of  December,  and  5th  and  10th  of  January  last,  winch  I  lately 
received  from  Colonel  Musgrave,  and  from  which  I  was  led  to 
apprehend  that  jealousies  and  distrusts  between  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary powers  might  soon  arrive  at  such  an  height  as  to  occasion  a 
renewal  of  calamities,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  happened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Tippoo's  father,  and  were  so 
ruinous  in  their  consequences  to  the  general  interests  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  particular  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

The  Board  will  likewise  be  sensible,  that  the  inattention,  almost 
amounting  to  disregard,  which  has  been  shown  by  the  Madras 
Government  to  some  of  our  late  instructions  on  points  of  great 
importance,  is  highly  deserving  of  our  severe  reprehension,  and  could 
not  fail  to  operate  as  an  additional  reason  in  my  mind  for  enter- 
taining great  doubts  of  the  good  disposition  or  ability  of  that  Go- 
vernment to  support  and  maintain  the  public  interests  and  honour 
at  this  critical  period. 

Under  the  impressions  that  I  have  described,  I  thought  myself 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  by  an 
attention  to  the  general  interests  of  my  country,  to  stand  forth  and 
endeavour  to  avert  the  misfortunes  with  which  negligence  and  mis- 
conduct, or  jealousies  between  the  Civil  and  Military  departments 
might  be  attended. 

With  that  view,  and  upon  the  ground  of  state  necessity,  it  was 
my  intention  to  take  the  responsibility  of  an  irregular  measure 
upon  myself,  and  to  propose  that  the  Board  should  invest  me  with 
full  powers  to  take  a  temporary  charge  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
affairs  at  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  by  exercising  the 
functions  of  Governor  as  well  as  those  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  warm  approbation  which 
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the  members  of  the  Board  bestowed  upon  that  determination,  and 
with  the  ready  concurrence  winch  they  gave  to  its  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  to  the  Residents  at  the 
Courts  of  the  country  powers,  before  the  hurry  of  other  business 
would  admit  of  its  being  put  in  any  other  form  upon  our  public 
records. 

It  is,  however,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  I  congratulate  the 
Board  upon  the  arrival,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  advices  by  the 
Vestal  frigate,  by  which  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Com- 
mission appointing  General  Medows  to  be  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George  was  on  board  that  vessel ;  and  as  the  Vestal  proceeded 
from  Ajengo  to  Bombay  on  the  3rd  ultimo,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  liis  Government  before, 
or  at  least  as  soon  as,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have 
reached  Madras. 

The  grounds  upon  winch  I  formed  my  first  resolution  are  there- 
fore in  a  great  measure,  or  perhaps  entirely,  done  away.  For  as  it 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  station  winch  I  hold  in  this 
country  to  have  rendered  myself  in  any  way  subordinate  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  —  and  as  General  Medows  is  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  character,  and  regularly  invested  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  with  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George — I  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  by  relinquishing  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment after  a  knowledge  of  the  appointment  of  General  Medows, 
I  should  not  be  justly  exposed  to  blame  and  censure  for  executing 
a  determination,  which  had  been  made  a  few  days  before,  under 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  very  different  circumstances  ;  and  which 
from  the  motives  that  had  actuated  me  in  the  first  instance,  might 
have  been  entitled  to  commendation.  As  it  will  appear  upon  other 
parts  of  our  proceedings,  that  I  had  adopted  the  above-mentioned 
resolution,  and  that  the  measure  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
other  members  of  Government,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
regular  on  this  occasion  to  record  the  reasons  which  prompted  me 
to  do  it,  as  well  as  the  considerations  which  have  induced  me  to  lay 
it  entirely  aside,  unless  new  circumstances  should  arise  to  call  upon 
me  to  resume  it. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAE  SlE,  Calcutta,  Feb.  7,  1790. 

The  face  of  affairs  in  this  country  is  much  changed  since  I 
wrote  to  you  on  the  9th  ultimo.    I  then  did  not  believe  that  Tippoo 
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would  commit  actual  hostilities  either  against  the  Company  or  the 
Kajah  of  Travancore ;  nor  do  I  still  think  that  he  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do  it,  if  he  had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
the  Madras  Government. 

The  severe  and  unexpected  check  he  met  with  on  the  29th  of 
December  (for  he  certainly  ought,  according  to  all  military  rules,  to 
have  succeeded),  if  it  had  been  followed  up  with  spirit  on  our  part, 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  consequence  ;  but  such 
conduct  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  Governor  like  Mr.  Hollond, 
who,  although  we  told  him  in  explicit  terms  on  the  29th  of  August 
and  13th  of  November  last,  that  if  Tippoo  committed  any  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
he  should  immediately  consider  lmnself  at  war  with  that  Prince, 
has  since  the  attack  of  the  Rajah's  lines  remained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  inactivity.  Nor  has  Musgrave  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  take  that  most  necessary  measure  of  securing  draught  and 
carriage  bullocks,  the  neglect  of  which,  if  Tippoo's  horse  break 
into  the  country,  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  General  to 
carry  on  an  offensive  war. 

However  irregular  or  inconvenient  it  might  be  for  me  to  leave 
Bengal,  especially  in  such  hands  as  I  have  formerly  described,  I 
determined  not  to  wait  patiently  here  for  the  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  in  the  Houghton  In- 
diaman  for  Madras,  when  I  heard  that  the  Vestal  frigate  had 
touched  at  Ajengo  on  the  3rd  of  January  on  her  way  to  Bombay, 
and  that  it  carried  General  Medows's  appointment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George. 

If  I  could  have  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  have  followed  my 
own  private  inclinations,  you  may  easily  conceive  that  it  would 
have  led  me  to  have  taken  the  field  against  Tippoo,  instead  of 
remaining  here  at  the  daily  and  constant  drudgery  of  conducting 
the  business  of  tins  country,  in  which,  after  the  loss  of  Mr.  Shore 
and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  I  really  have  very  little  official  assist- 
ance ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  such  a  step  could  have  been  justified 
either  in  point  of  duty  to  my  country  or  delicacy  to  Medows,  whom 
I  must  of  course  have  superseded  as  a  Governor  both  in  Ins  Civil 
and  Military  capacity. 

You  will  see  by  my  public  letters  the  measures  that  we  have 
already  adopted,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  no  exertion  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  this  business  to  a  happy  issue,  and 
that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  public  service  would  be  essentially 
benefited  by  my  going  to  the  coast,  I  shall  not  be  alarmed  at  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  so  irregular  an  act.     In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
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the  mortification  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  three  years 
and  a  half  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  a  few  months  by  the  increase  of 
our  debt,  and  the  rise  of  the  discount  on  our  paper,  &c. 

We  shall  transmit  by  this  ship  the  orders  for  the  Bengal  settle- 
ment, and  I  must  beg  that  you  will  read  with  attention  my  second 
minute  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  letters  annexed  in  an  appen- 
dix ;  it  is  too  long  to  admit  of  my  sending  you  a  private  copy  of  it 
by  this  conveyance.  I  am  on  this  point  really  an  enthusiast,  from 
a  perfect  conviction  that  the  future  happiness  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  a  fixed  and  unalterable  assessment  of  the  land  revenue, 
without  which  it  cannot  prosper.  I  understand  from  a  variety 
of  quarters,  that  Hollond  is  despised  and  execrated  by  the  whole 
settlement  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  accused  of  the  grossest  pecu- 
lation and  corruption.  It  is  always  difficult  in  this  country  to 
obtain  proof  of  pecuniary  delinquency  against  any  man  in  power, 
as  such  transactions  are  conducted  in  the  name  of  native  servants 
or  agents,  who,  although  they  are  great  rogues  in  other  respects, 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  on  these  occasions  not  to  betray  their 
master.  I  have  however  had  some  overtures  made  to  me  on 
this  head,  and  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  procure  the  means  of 
bringing  such  an  offender  to  justice.  I  should  now  be  inclined  to 
say  you  had  better  stick  to  your  plan  of  Military  Governors,  and 
have  done  with  the  Civil  line,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  there 
have  been  some  military  characters  in  tin's  country  that  have  not 
been  very  correct.  I  hope  however  at  all  events,  that  Medows 
will  be  my  successor, — not  that  I  mean  to  run  away  whilst  the  house 
is  on  fire,  for,  much  as  I  wish  to  return  to  England  next  year,  1 
would  not  do  it  unless  the  Company's  possessions  were  in  a  state  of 
security.  I  am>  &c.5 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  Feb.  8, 1790. 

.  .  .  Should  any  new  events  occur  on  the  coast  to  pro- 
duce an  ajypearance  of  a  necessity  of  my  going  there,  I  shall 
still  tliink  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  execute  my  first  intention, 
and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  that  I  have  in  the  mean  time  recommended  all  the 
Military  and  Political  measures  which  seem  to  be  calculated  to 
exact  ample  reparation  from  Tippoo  for  his  flagrant  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  so  bring  the  contest  with  him  to  a  speedy 
and  an  honourable  issue. 
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An  equal  attention  to  efficiency  and  economy  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  plan  for  augmenting  your  troops  at  the  different 
Presidencies,  and  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  which  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  hence  to  Madras,  will  I  trust  put  it  in 
General  Medows's  power  to  act  offensively  against  Tippoo  with 
promptitude  and  success.     .     .     . 

You  will  observe  from  our  Proceedings,  that  we  conceived  that 
we  have  had  reason  to  disapprove  of  some  parts  of  the  late  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George ;  but  as  we  have  re- 
quired explanations  from  that  Government  of  some  of  those  acts 
which  we  have  considered  as  principally  blameable,  I  shall  defer 
giving  any  decided  opinion  upon  them,  until  those  explanations 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Board. 

Much  of  my  time  and  attention  has  been  occupied  in  directing 
the  variety  of  arrangements  which  the  late  occurrences  have  re- 
quired, but  I  have  been  anxious  at  the  same  time  that  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  long  in  agitation  for  preparing  the  best 
plans  in  our  power  to  make  a  ten  years'  settlement  of  the  land 
revenues  of  these  provinces,  should  suffer  no  material  interrup- 
tion.    .     .     . 

The  different  objects  with  which  I  am  at  present  occupied,  do  not 
admit  of  my  touching  upon  any  of  the  other  heads  of  the  public 
business ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  assuring  you, 
that  notwithstanding  the  notice  that  I  gave  you  last  year  of  my 
intention  to  resign  this  Government  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
season,  and  the  many  reasons  that  press  me  to  execute  that  deter- 
mination, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  waive  all  personal  consi- 
derations, and  to  remain  in  my  present  station  whilst  I  can  see 
any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  my  presence  in  this  country 
would  essentially  contribute  to  the  security  of  your  possessions,  or 
materially  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  your  affairs. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Governor  in  Council, 
Fort  St.  George. 
Honourable  Sir,  Feb.  8, 1790. 

We  shall  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  declare  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  subjects  which  we  shall  state,  but  the  duty  winch  we 
owe  to  our  country  as  well  as  to  the  Honourable  Company,  obliges 
us  to  call  upon  you  for  explanations  of  certain  parts  of  your  late 
conduct,  which  we  must  acknowledge  appear  to  us  in  a  very  dis- 
advantageous light. 
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From  the  general  situation  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country,  it  seemed  to  be  highly  improbable  a  short  time  ago  that 
Tij>poo  would  venture  to  force  us  into  a  war ;  but  upon  the  sup- 
position of  that  event  being  possible,  we  prescribed  a  line  for  your 
conduct  under  certain  contingencies  that  were  specified,  in  terms 
which  we  conceived  to  be  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  miscon- 
struction. 

We  directed  in  our  letter  dated  the  29th  of  August  last,  that 
if  you  shoidd  receive  certain  information  that  Tippoo  had  invaded 
any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or  of  the  Eajah 
of  Travancore,  you  were  to  consider  him  from  that  moment  as 
at  war  with  the  Company. 

These  directions  were  repeated  in  our  letter  dated  the  13th 
of  November,  and  the  instructions  contained  in  both  letters  were 
also  explicit,  that  from  the  day  on  which  it  appeared  that  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  Tippoo, 
in  consequence  of  his  committing  actual  hostilities  against  either 
of  our  above-mentioned  allies,  the  payments  to  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot's  private  creditors,  and  all  steps  for  the  provision  of  an  invest- 
ment for  Europe  at  your  Presidency  should  immediately  cease,  in 
order  that  those  funds  might,  with  the  other  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  Carnatic,  be  applied  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

We  likewise  gave  our  sentiments  fully  in  our  letter  dated  the 
13th  of  November,  on  the  circumstances  that  had  been  laid  before 
us  respecting  the  Eajah  of  Travancore's  purchase  of  the  forts  of 
Cranganore  and  Jacottah  from  the  Dutch,  and  our  orders  were 
positive,  that  if  those  forts  belonged  originally  to  the  Portuguese 
and  were  made  over  by  them  to  the  Dutch,  and  if  the  Dutch 
held  the  independent  possession  of  them  without  any  reserve  of 
allegiance  or  stipulations  of  dependence  upon  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
who  is  tributary  to  Tippoo,  the  transfer  of  them  by  the  Dutch  to 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  should  be  deemed  valid  and  just,  and 
the  Rajah's  possession  maintained  and  defended. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  instructions,  you  thought  proper  in 
your  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  January,  to  lay  down  principles  as 
being  in  your  opinion  founded  on  the  laws  of  nations,  respecting 
the  transaction  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Dutch,  which  militate 
against  the  spirit  of  our  orders,  and  which  we  conceive  it  was  not 
regularly  within  your  province  to  discuss,  as  you  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  measure  that  was  directed. 

We  were  also  surprised  to  observe  by  the  enclosures  which 
accompanied  that  letter,  that  what  you  wrote  to  Tippoo  in  con- 
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sequence  of  our  instructions  of  the  13th  of  November  is  only  in 
part  conformable  to  them ;  as  you  do  not  acquaint  him  that  we  had 
determined  to  assist  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the  defence  of  the 
forts  of  Cranganore  and  Jacottah,  if  it  should  appear  upon  inves- 
tigation that  the  Dutch  did  possess  an  independent  right  to  dispose 
of  them. 

But  it  gave  us  the  most  serious  concern  to  find  that  the  letters 
which  you  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Powney,  the  Resident  of 
Travancore,  and  to  the  Rajah  himself,  are  not  only  silent  on  the 
above  determination  which  we  had  communicated  to  you,  but  are 
couched  in  terms  calculated  to  discourage  a  faithful  ally  in  the 
defence  of  his  own  country  against  an  enemy  who  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Ins  frontiers,  and  with  the  insolence  and  violence  of  whose 
character  you  have  long  been  fully  acquainted. 

It  has  also  come  under  our  observation,  that  posterior  to  the 
time  of  your  having  received  information  that  Tippoo  had  com- 
mitted actual  hostilities  against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  by  attack- 
ing his  lines  on  the  northern  frontier  of  his  dominions  on  the  29th 
of  December  last,  you  have  continued  to  advertise  in  the  public 
newspapers  for  proposals  for  furnishing  you  with  certain  articles  to 
a  very  considerable  amount,  for  an  investment  for  Europe ;  and  by 
letters  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  received  from  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  troops  under  your  Presidency,  and  laid 
before  this  Board,  it  appears  to  us,  that  although  you  had  issued 
orders  for  a  large  body  of  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  that  a  considerable  detach- 
ment should  march  from  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
the  southern  division  of  your  army,  you  had,  after  Tippoo' s  flagrant 
infraction  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  was  known  at  your  Presi- 
dency, informed  Colonel  Musgrave  that  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  bullocks  were  not  to  be  provided  for  the  Ordnance  at  YValan- 
jabad  till  further  orders,  and  we  saw  that  restriction  with  the  more 
surprise,  as  it  had  been  so  recently  verified  by  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  late  war  in  the  Carnatic,  that  a  disappointment  in  that 
branch  of  supply  would  render  all  other  preparations  for  active  field 
service  nearly  nugatory  and  useless. 

After  having  thus  enumerated  the  parts  of  your  late  public 
conduct  which  have  appeared  to  us  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  we 
have  now  to  require  that  you  will  assign  your  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  information  from  the  Resident  at  Travancore,  and  from 
the  Rajah  himself,  that  we  should  assist  in  maintaining  and  defend- 
ing the  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Jacottah,  if  it  should  be  proved 
upon  investigation  that  those  forts  had  been  independent  Dutch 
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possessions  before  the  country  of  Cochin  became  tributary  to  the 
Mysore  Government ;  for  continuing  to  take  steps  for  promoting  an 
investment  for  Europe;  and  for  delaying  to  order  a  sufficient 
number  of  draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  troops  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  field,  after  it  was 
known  to  you  that  Tippoo  had  attacked  the  Rajah  of  Travancore's 
lines  on  the  29th  of  December  last :  being  measures  in  which  you 
seem  to  have  acted  in  disregard  or  contradiction  of  our  repeated 
instructions,  by  which  you  were  directed  to  look  upon  Tippoo,  if  he 
should  commence  hostilities  against  either  of  our  allies,  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  or  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  as  at  war  with  the  Company. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

DEAR  SlR,  Calcutta,  Feb.  12,  1790. 

I  have  had  so  frequent  occasions  to  express  my  sentiments 
to  you  with  regard  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  that  I  need  not  repeat 
upon  introducing  him  to  you,  how  much  I  am  personally  obliged 
to  him,  or  how  much  the  East  India  Company  and  his  country  are 
indebted  to  his  zealous  services  and  superior  abilities. 

I  must  beg  of  you  for  my  sake  to  receive  him  with  all  possible 
kindness  and  attention,  and  I  should  recommend  it  to  you  for  your 
own,  to  converse  with  him  frequently  upon  every  part  of  the 
business  of  this  country.  j  am  ^ 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Dear  James,  Calcutta,  Feb.  13, 1790. 

The  unprovoked  attack  which  Tippoo  has  made  upon  our  ally 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  has,  much  against  my  inclination,  forced 
us  into  a  war,  and  I  was  preparing  to  take  the  command  upon  the 
coast  when  we  received  the  account  of  General  Medows's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George.  I  wish  it  had 
arrived  either  three  months  sooner  or  three  months  later ;  in  the 
first  case  I  believe  we  should  have  had  no  war,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  Tippoo  was  encouraged  by  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  Mr. 
Hollond's  Government ;  and  in  the  second,  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  Medows,  whose  character  and  abilities  I  highly  respect,  I 
think  I  could  for  a  time  have  conducted  the  Civil  and  Military  busi- 
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ness  of  the  Carnatic  with  more  ease  and  advantage  than  lie  could, 
from  the  greater  experience  I  have  had  in  the  general  affairs  of 
India.  I  must  now  be  satisfied  with  being  Medows's  commissary,  to 
furnish  him  with  men,  money,  and  stores ;  to  get  no  share  of  credit 
if  things  go  well,  and  a  large  proportion  of  blame  if  they  do  not 
succeed.  All  this  I  feel  severely,  but  I  could  not  think  it  justifiable 
to  leave  my  own  Government  in  order  to  supersede  such  a  man  as 
Medows. 

This  misfortune  is  likely  to  keep  me  another  year  in  tins 
country,  and  I  should  wish  everything  to  be  sent  out  as  usual, 
unless  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it.  Some 
letters,  newspapers,  and  magazines  may,  by  way  of  precaution,  be 
sent  to  St.  Helena. 

If  I  should  not  come  home,  Brome  might  stay  at  Eton  till  he 
is  seventeen  and  a  half,  which  will  be  about  Easter,  1792,  and  then 
if  war  still  keeps  me  in  India,  for  nothing  else  shall,  he  might  go 
abroad  with  his  tutor  in  the  manner  you  proposed.     .     .     . 

It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  write  all  this,  and  to  see  all  the  effects 
of  my  economy,  and  the  regulations  of  the  finances  which  cost  me 
so  much  labour,  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  But  1  am  pretty  well 
inured  to  the  crosses  and  vexations  of  this  world,  and  so  long  as 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  any  blame,  I  have  for- 
titude enough  to  bear  up  against  them.     .     .     . 

Yours,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


Earl  Cornwallis  to  Colonel  Musgrave. 

Dear  Musgrave,  Calcutta,  Feb.  i i,  1790. 

Captain  Maitland '  was  so  desirous  to  go  to  the  coast,  that 
if  it  had  been  thought  necessary  at  present  to  have  continued  the 
establishment  of  a  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  King's  troops  in  Bengal, 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  resigned  the  office  rather  than  have 
remained  here ;  but  as  there  is  a  vacancy  of  a  Major  of  Brigade  at 

1  Captain,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  was  made  Governor  of  Ceylon,  where  he  re- 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  G.C.B.,  a  General,  mained  till  Oct.  1811.  He  was  a  Commis- 
and  Colonel  10th  Regt.  Son  of  James,  7th  sioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  a  few 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  b.  1700,  d.  July  17,  months,  1804-5.  In  1816  he  went  out  as 
1824.  He  served  in  India  by  land,  as  well  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian 
by  sea  in  the  actions  between  Sir  Edward  Islands,  where  by  his  firm  and  perhaps  some- 
Hughes  and  Suffrein,  and  was  subsequently  what  peremptory  conduct  (although  tempered 
much  employed  on  various  other  occasions.  with  much  real  kindness),  he  acquired  the 
M.P.  for  the  Haddington  boroughs  from  Nov.  sobriquet  of  "  King  Tom."  He  retained  that 
1774  to  Nov.  1779,  from  Nov.  1790  to  May,  situation  till  his  death. 
1796,  and  from  1800  to  Jan.  1805,  when  he 

VOL.  I.  2    I 
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Madras,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  ardour  for  service 
without  its  occasioning  the  loss  of  his  office,  and  have  accordingly 
appointed  him-. 

With  every  good  disposition  towards  Sir  George  Leith,1  I  could 
not  have  brought  myself  to  consent  to  his  having  the  office,  as  I 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  pecuniary  agreement 
between  him  and  the  late  Major  of  Brigade,  and  being  convinced 
that  a  more  ruinous  practice  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  service 
than  that  of  buying  and  selling  the  Staff  appointments,  I  shall  ever 
think  it  my  duty  to  set  my  face  in  the  most  determined  manner 
against  such  a  traffic.     .     .     . 

What  a  precious  time  have  we  lost !  If  every  exertion  had 
been  used  to  put  the  army  in  motion  from  the  moment  that  you 
heard  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  our  repeated  orders  in 
the  clearest  manner  directed,  it  is  possible  that  by  this  time  Tippoo 
might  have  written  in  an  humbler  strain. 

There  has  been  no  apathy  on  our  part,  for  besides  the  three 
companies  of  your  regiment,  we  have  embarked  a  battalion  of 
artillery,  completed  with  healthy  and  chosen  men,  and  in  addition 
to  former  supplies  and  remittances,  the  two  Indiamen  carry  eight 
lacs  of  rupees  in  specie,  and  your  friend  Cockerell 2  will  be  at  Mu- 
sulipatam  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  with  six  fine  battalions  of 
sepoys  completed  to  ten  companies  each. 

I  am,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Earl  Coenwallis  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 
SlR,  Fort  William,  Feb.  28,  1790. 

Some  considerable  advantages  have  no  doubt  been  experi- 
enced by  the  system  of  neutrality,  which  the  Legislature  required  of 
the  Governments  in  this  country,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been 
attended  with  the  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  our  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  a  war,  without  having  pre- 
viously secured  the  assistance  of  efficient  Allies. 

The  late  outrageous  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  Tippoo, 
furnishes  a  case  in  point. 

We  could  not  suffer  the  dominions  of  the  Kajah  of  Travancore, 
who  was  included  by  name  as  our  Ally  in  that  treaty,  to  be  ravaged 

1  Sir  George  Alexander  Leith,  Bart.,  then  Thomas  Wright  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Moulsey. 
a  Lieutenant, 7 1st  I tegt,  afterwards  a  Major-  2  Lieut.-Colonel    Cockerell,    b.    Aug.    10, 

General,  and  K.C.B.j   b.   1766,  d.   Jan.  25,  1752,    d.    July    6,    1798,    unmarried.      He 

1842;  m.    Dec.  10,   1798,  Albinia,    dau.  of  entered  the  arm)- at  the  early  age  of  12. 
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or  insulted,  without  being  justly  charged  with  pusillanimity  or  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and  without  dishonouring  ourselves  by  that 
means,  in  the  view  of  all  the  powers  in  India  ;  and  as  we  have  been 
almost  daily  obliged  for  several  years  past,  to  declare  to  the 
Marattas  and  to  the  Nizam,  that  we  were  precluded  from  contract- 
ing any  new  engagements  with  them  for  affording  them  aid  against 
the  injustice  or  ambition  of  Tippoo,  I  must  acknowledge  that  we 
cannot  claim  as  a  right,  the  performance  of  those  promises  which 
the  Marattas  have  repeatedly  made  to  co-operate  with  us,  whenever 
we  should  be  forced  into  a  war  with  that  Prince. 

My  dependence  upon  the  support  of  both  those  powers  upon 
the  present  occasion,  is  founded  solely  upon  the  expectation  of  their 
being  guided  by  the  common  influence  of  passions,  and  by  con- 
siderations of  evident  interest,  which  ought  to  dispose  them  to  seize 
a  favourable  opportunity  with  eagerness,  to  reduce  the  power  of  a 
Prince  whose  ambition  knows  no  bounds,  and  from  whom  both  of 
them  have  suffered  numberless  insults  and  injuries. 

Notwithstanding  these  inducements  to  engage  readily  with  us 
in  the  war,  I  conceive  it  very  possible  that  the  Marattas  in  par- 
ticular, will  endeavour  to  extort  unreasonable  stipulations  from  us 
for  their  co-operation.  But  if  Tippoo  shall  receive  no  European 
support,  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  comply  with  demands 
of  that  description,  as  I  trust  that  our  own  force  will  be  sufficient 
to  exact  a  full  reparation  from  him  for  the  violation  of  peace. 

But  at  the  same  time,  as  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  finances  of  the 
Company,  but  will  almost  preclude  a  possibility  of  Tippoo  being 
assisted  or  even  encouraged,  in  consequence  of  any  orders  that  this 
war  may  produce  from  France,  I  thought  it  right,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  Marattas,  to  offer  them  a  defensive  alliance 
against  Tippoo,  to  which  they  would  in  reason  and  equity  have  a 
good  title,  if  they  were  to  take  an  active  part  with  .us,  without 
having  made  such  a  previous  engagement. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Tippoo  has  on  this  occasion 
acted  in  concert  with  the  French  Government  in  this  country ;  and 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  affairs  of  that  nation  in  Europe,  render  it 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  us,  by  supporting  a  Prince  who  has  been  noto- 
riously the  aggressor. 

To  provide  however  as  much  as  may  be  possible  against  that 
contingency,  I  have  requested  of  the  Commodore,  who  has  luckily  the 
superiority  in  naval  force,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French  in  those  seas,  and  I  have  also  solicited  a  friendly 
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attention  to  the  same  object,  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon,  who 
resents  the  behaviour  of  Tippoo  to  the  settlement  of  Cochin,  and 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  take  some  concern  about  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore.  But  should  the  French,  contrary  to  all  present  ex- 
pectation, determine  to  assist  Tippoo,  the  co-operation  of  the 
Marattas  would  then  become  of  so  much  more  value  to  us,  that  it 
wrould  be  necessary  on  our  part  to  be  less  difficult  in  assenting  to  con- 
ditions which  might  be  required  for  our  obtaining  it,  and  with  the 
instructions  already  in  possession,  I  shall  rely  with  great  confidence 
on  your  ability  and  discretion,  for  conducting  the  negotiation  with 
the  Poonah  Ministers,  upon  either  of  the  above  suppositions. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine  that  either  the  Marattas  or 
the  Nizam  could  be  persuaded  to  take  an  active  part  against  us  in 
conjunction  with  Tippoo  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  entirely  impro- 
bable that  they  may  at  first  receive  our  propositions  for  their  de- 
claring in  our  favour  with  some  degree  of  coldness,  either  with  the 
view  to  obtain  more  favourable  conditions  than  we  may  be  disposed 
to  offer,  or  with  that  of  allowing  two  Powers  who  must  be  the 
objects  either  of  their  enmity  or  jealousy,  to  exhaust  then  strength 
in  a  struggle  between  themselves.  And  as  we  have  uniformly  pro- 
fessed that  unless  Tippoo  should  violate  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
we  were  not  at  liberty  to  contract  any  alliances  of  an  hostile 
tendency  to  him,  I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
Marattas  may  have  taken  some  steps,  or  have  made  some  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  him  to  dis- 
engage us  from  the  restraints  that  we  have  described,  by  attacking 
our  ally  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

I  shall  defer  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  most  judicious 
mode  of  co-oj)erating  with,  or  directing  the  exertions  of,  the 
Marattas  against  the  common  enemy,  until  I  can  hear  from  you  in 
answer  to  my  letter  dated  the  27th  of  January,  because  I  should 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  agree  to  almost  any  conditions  of 
that  nature,  which  they  might  appear  determined  to  annex  to  their 
denision  for  making  an  immediate  declaration  in  our  favour. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sin  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Charlestown,  June  30,  1780. 

In  my  letter  from  Camden  of  the  2nd  instant  I  had  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  I  was  employed  in  regulating  the  militia,  and  establishing 
some  kind  of  government  in  this  province  ;  and  I  likewise  mentioned  the 
state  and  the  steps  that  I  had  taken  relative  to  our  friends  in  North  Carolina. 
I  will  first  proceed  with  the  affairs  of  South  Carolina.  As  the  different  dis- 
tricts submitted,  I,  with  all  the  despatch  in  my  power,  formed  them  into 
militia,  and  appointed  field-officers,  according  to  the  old  divisions  of  the  pro- 
vince. I  invested  these  field-officers  with  civil  as  well  as  military  power,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  order  and  re-establishing  the  King's 
authority  in  this  country.  I  divided  the  militia  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  to 
consist  of  men  above  forty,  and  of  certain  property,  family,  or  service.  This 
class  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  do  the  patrole  duty,  but  never  to  be  called  out,  except  in  case 
of  an  insurrection  or  an  actual  invasion  of  the  province.  The  second  class 
composed  of  younger  men,  not  only  to  assist  in  the  home  duties,  but  liable  to 
be  called  out  for  six  of  each  twelve  months  to  serve  in  either  of  the  Carolinas 
or  Georgia  ;  promising,  however,  to  call  upon  this  class  in  such  proportions  as 
to  occasion  the  least  distress  possible  to  the  country.  This  militia,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  is  composed  of  men  either  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  or  whose  behaviour  has  always  been  moderate  ; 
and  the  field-officers  of  the  Rebel  Militia,  members  of  their  council,  assembly 
men,  and  acting  magistrates,  were  ordered  to  go  on  their  paroles  to  the  islands 
on  the  coast  between  Charlestown  and  Beaufort,  to  remain  there  until  their 
conduct  and  character  could  be  inquired  into,  and  that  their  presence  in  the 
country  might  not  awe  those  that  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
our  friends  from  assuming  the  authority  necessary  to  give  vigour  to  our 
Government.  The  rest  of  those  that  were  notoriously  disaffected,  I  ordered 
to  be  disarmed,  and  to  remain  at  home  on  their  parole,  but  subject,  in  lieu  of 
personal  services,  to  furnish  moderate  contributions  of  provisions,  waggons, 
•horses,  &c,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.  About  this  time  I  readily  agreed 
to  a  proposal  made  by  a  Mr.  Harrison  to  raise  a  provincial  corps  of  500  men, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  to  be  composed  of  the  natives  of  the  country  between 
the  Pedee  and  Wateree,  and  in  which  it  is  at  present  extremely  probable  that 
he  will  succeed. 
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I  had  advanced  thus  far  when  I  was  met  on  the  11th  of  this  month  by  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  been  in  an  high  station,  and  both  principally 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  who  said  they  were  come  to  surrender,  upon  the 
proclamation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  1st  of  June.  However  extra- 
ordinary it  might  appear  to  them,  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  no  pro- 
clamation of  that  date  had  been  communicated  to  me,  and  that  consequently 
I  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  terms  of  their  proffered  submission  ;  and  indeed, 
when  I  saw  that  proclamation,  as  well  as  your  Excellency's  of  the  3rd  of  June, 
which  was  soon  after  transmitted  to  me,  I  found  that  those  gentlemen  had 
overstrained  the  meaning  of  the  first,  for,  after  considering  both,  I  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  persevere  in  sending  on  parole  to  the  islands  the  field- 
officers  of  militia,  the  members  of  council,  assembly  men,  acting  magistrates, 
&c,  the  first  as  falling  under  the  exception  of  the  military  line  in  your 
Excellency's  proclamation,  and  the  remainder  as  under  the  description  of 
those  polluted  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  subjects,  excepted  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Commissioners.  This  measui'e  appeared  absolutely  necessary 
for 'the  security  of  the  province,  especially  as  our  hold  is  much  loosened  of  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  who,  being  notoriously  disaffected,  cannot 
with  prudence  be  trusted  with  arms,  and  admitted  into  the  militia,  but  are 
disengaged  from  their  paroles  by  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  instant.  The 
submission  of  General  Williamson  at  Ninety-Six,  whose  capitulation  I  inclose 
with  Captain  Paris'  letter,  and  the  dispersion  of  a  party  of  Rebels,  who  had 
assembled  at  an  iron  work  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  province,  by  a 
detachment  of  dragoons  and  militia  from  Lieut  .-Colonel  Tumbull,  put  an  end 
to  ah  resistance  in  South  Carolina. 

After  having  made  the  following  disposition  of  the  troops,  I  arrived  in 
town  on  the  25th.  Major  M'Arthur  with  the  71st  Regiment,  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  and  a  six-pounder,  on  the  Cheraw  Hill,  with  orders  to  cover  the 
raising  of  Major  Harrison's  corps,  and  to  establish  the  militia  in  the  districts 
on  the  Pedee ;  the  remainder  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster's  brigade,  and  the  pro- 
vincials that  marched  with  me  and  Brown's  corps  remain  at  Camden,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Turnbull's,  with  some  cavalry,  at  Rocky  Mount  ;  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour's  detachment 
is  dispersed  from  the  Forks  of  Santee  by  the  Congarees  to  Ninety-Six  ;  whilst 
he  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Innes,  and  Major  Graham,  are  giving  orders  for  the 
militia  of  those  districts.  I  have  ordered  Major  Ferguson  to  visit  every  dis- 
trict in  the  province  as  fast  as  they  get  the  militia  established,  to  procure 
lists  of  each,  and  to  see  that  my  orders  are  carried  into  execution.  I  appre- 
hend that  his  commission  of  major-commaudant  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  can 
only  take  place  in  case  a  part  of  the  2nd  class  should  be  called  out  for 
service,  the  home  duty  being  more  that  of  a  justice  of  peace  than  of  a  soldier. 
I  have  given  to  the  militia  regiments  temporary  commissions,  which  perhaps 
your  Excellency  will  find  more  convenient  to  confirm  by  a  line  in  your  next 
despatch,  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  signing,  as  the  number  for  the  whole 
province  will  amount  to  some  hundreds.  I  have  had  some  conversations  with 
Brigadier-General  Patterson  and  Mr.  Simpson,  and  have  made  a  little  progress 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  place. 

In  regard  to  North  Carolina,  I  have  established  the  most  satisfactory  cor- 
respondence, and  have  seen  several  people  of  credit  and  undoubted  fidelity 
from  that  province  ;  they  all  agree  in  assurances  of  the  good  disposition  of  a 
considerable  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  subsisting  a 
body  of  troops  in  that  country  till  the  harvest  is  over.  This  reason,  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  South  Carolina,  all  concurred  to 
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convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  offensive  operations  on  that  side 
until  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  in  consequence 
I  sent  emissaries  to  the  leading  persons  amongst  our  friends,  recommending 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  they  should  attend  to  their  harvest,  prepare  pro- 
visions, and  remain  quiet  until  the  King's  troops  were  ready  to  enter  the 
province.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  loyal  inhabitants  of  Tryon  county,  encouraged  and 
headed  by  a  Colonel  Moore,  whom  I  know  nothing  of,  and  excited  by  the 
sanguine  emissaries  of  the  very  sanguine  and  imprudent  Lieut.-Colonel 
Hamilton,  rose  on  the  18th  instant  without  order  or  caution,  and  were  in  a 
few  days  defeated  by  General  Rutherford,  with  some  loss.  I  still  hope  that 
this  unlucky  business  will  not  materially  affect  the  general  plan,  or  occasion 
any  commotions  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province.  The  force  of  the  enemy  in 
North  Carolina  consists  of  about  1000  militia  at  Cross  Creek,  under  General 
Caswell,  400  or  500  militia  under  General  Rutherford,  at  or  near  Salisbury, 
and  300  Virginians  in  that  neighbourhood  under  General  Porterfield.  Mons. 
Treville  returned  with  information  that  he  saw  2000  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  at  Hillsborough  under  Major-General  De  Kalbe  ;  other  accounts  have 
corresponded  with  his,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
last  have  returned  to  Virginia. 

After  having  thus  fully  stated  the  present  situation  of  the  two  Carolinas, 
I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  giving  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  probable  effect  of  further  operations  in  this  quarter,  and 
my  own  intentions,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  your  Excellency. 

I  think  that  with  the  force  at  present  under  my  command  (except  there 
should  be  a  considerable' foreign  interference)  I  can  leave  South  Carolina  in 
security,  and  march  about  the  beginning  of  September  with  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  back  part  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  greatest  probability  of  reducing 
that  province  to  its  duty  ;  and  if  this  be  accomplished,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
(besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  so  valuable  a  province)  it  would  prove  an 
effectual  barrier  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  could  be  kept,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  friends  there,  by  as  few  troops  as  would  be  wanted  on  the 
borders  of  this  province,  if  North  Carolina  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;  consequently,  if  your  Excellency  should  continue  to  think  it  expedient 
to  employ  part  of  the  troops  at  present  in  this  province  in  operations  in  the 
Chesapeak,  there  will  be  as  many  to  spare  as  if  we  did  not  possess  North 
Carolina.  If  I  am  not  honoured  with  different  directions  from  your  Excellency 
before  that  time,  I  shall  take  my  measures  for  beginning  the  execution  of  the 
above  plan  about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  officer  commanding  his  Majesty's  ships  for  some  co-opera- 
tion by  Cape  Fear,  which  at  present  would  be  burdensome  to  the  navy,  and 
not  of  much  importance  to  the  service. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  St.  Augustine,  which  mentions  that  two  officers 
had  arrived  there  from  Pensacola,  who  reported  that  Don  Galvez  was  at 
Mobile  when  they  came  away,  and  short  of  provisions,  and  that  the  Mentor 
had  taken  three  Spanish  victuallers  on  their  passage  from  the  Havannah  to 
Mobile,  and  brought  them  into  Pensacola. 

I  shall  immediately,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  order  proper  people  to  examine  the  receipts  granted 
for  cattle  previous  to  the  taking  of  Charlestown,  and  to  certify  such  as  they 
think  ought  to  be  paid.  A  great  number  of  claims  are  likewise  made  for  pro- 
visions delivered  to  the  troops  through  the  Commissary  of  Captures,  and  for 
which  no  receipts  were  given.    These  claims  shall  undergo  the  same  examina- 
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tion  as  the  receipts,  and  shall  depend  upon  similar  certificates.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  direct  from  what  fund  the  whole  sum,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be 
paid. 

I  opened  the  inclosed  letter  from  Governor  Try  on,  but  as  the  point  appears 
to  me  to  be  out  of  the  common  line  of  Indian  business,  and  the  service  suffers 
no  inconvenience  from  a  little  delay,  I  herewith  send  Mr.  Moore's  letter  to 
General  Patterson  on  the  subject,  and  have  likewise  directed  Mr.  Moore  to 
transmit  his  other  papers  to  New  York  for  your  Excellency's  determination. 
Mr.  Graham,  Lieut.-Governor  of  Georgia,  has  presented  an  account  of  money 
advanced  to  refugees,  to  which  is  added  a  charge  of  twenty  shillings  per  diem 
to  the  24th  of  June,  as  Inspector  of  Refugees  in  Georgia  ;  but  as  he  informs 
me  that  his  commission  for  that  office  is  not  signed,  I  beg  to  know  your 
pleasure  whether  his  account  is  to  be  allowed.  I  must  likewise  know  whether 
the  pay  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Commissary  of  captures,  and  if  it  is,  to 
what  fund  it  is  to  be  charged ;  or,  if  your  intention  is  that  it  should  cease 
whilst  the  troops  are  inactive,  whether  you  wish  that  when  the  troops  take 
the  field  the  office  should  be  revived  in  the  persons  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners. 

Judge  Pendleton,  wdio,  in  his  judicial  character,  committed  a  number  of 
barbarous  murders  on  the  persons  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  has  escaped 
from  his  parole,  and  I  find  by  returns  which  I  called  for  that  not  less  than 
500  continental  prisoners  have  made  their  escape  since  the  town  was  taken. 
I  have  now  taken  measures  which  I  hope  will  enable  us  to  keep  those  that 
remain  until  an  exchange  can  take  place. 

Brigadier-General  Patterson  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  received  from 
Major  Andre'  relative  to  the  general  court-martial  left  with  him,  in,  which  he 
expressed  your  desire  that  I  should  give  my  opinion  of  the  proper  objects  of 
mercy  or  severity.  I  must  lament  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  people  who 
have  been  and  must  remain  so  long  confined  ;  but  as  all  those  under  sentence 
of  death  are  convicted  of  desertion  and  carrying  arms  against  their  country, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  they  are  proper  objects  of  mercy. 

The  morning  that  I  left  Camden  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
Excellency's  despatches  and  instructions  that  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Brigadier- General  Patterson.  Your  Excellency  may  depend  on  my  utmost' 
attention  to  them,  and  on  my  zeal  in  fulfilling  your  wishes  in  every  respect. 
The  detachment  of  the  17th  Dragoons  will  sail  for  New  York  with  the  first 
convoy,  which  Captain  Henry  informs  me  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  and 
now  I  think,  having  completely  tired  both  your  Excellency  and  myself,  I  shall 
only  add  that  t  have  the  houour  to  be?  &Cj 

CORNWALLIS. 


No.  II. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Camden,  Aug.  20,  1780. 

Your  Lordship  will  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  every- 
thing that  passed  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina  from  the  reduction  of 
Charlestown  to  the  defeat  of  the  corps  under  Colonel  Burford  by  the  great 
exertion  and  valour  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton 
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Sir  Henry  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  New  York,  and  appointed  me  to 
the  command  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  the  southern  provinces.  1  was  then 
at  Camden,  but  the  corps  with  me  being  totally  destitute  of  military  stores, 
clothing,  rum,  salt,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  troops  in  the  operations 
of  the  field,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  being  deficient,  almost  approaching  to 
a  famine,  in  North  Carolina,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  penetrate  into  that 
province  before  the  harvest :  I  therefore  employed  myself  in  fixing  posts  of 
troops  from  the  Pedee  to  the  Savannah  Rivers,  to  awe  the  disaffected  and 
encourage  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  I  took  every  measure  in  my  power  to 
raise  some  provincial  corps,  and  to  establish  a  militia  as  well  for  the  defence, 
as  for  the  internal  government  of  South  Carolina.  One  provincial  corps, 
to  consist  of  500  men,  was  put  in  commission  to  be  raised  between  the 
Pedee  and  the  Wateree,  to  be  commanded  by  Mr.  Harrison  with  the  rank  of 
Major  ;  and  another  of  the  same  number  was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  the 
district  of  Ninety-Six,  to  be  commanded  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  whom,  on 
account  of  his  active  loyalty  for  many  years  past,  I  gave  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  great  reason  to  expect  that  both  these 
corps  would  be  soon  completed,  as  well  as  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment, 
which  was  composed  of  refugees  who  had  now  returned  to  their  native 
country. 

In  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  by  far  the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  the 
province,  Lieut. -Colonel  Balfour  by  his  great  attention  and  diligence,  and  by  the 
active  assistance  of  Major  Ferguson,  who  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of 
the  militia  of  this  province  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  bad  formed  seven  battalions 
of  militia  consisting  of  above  4000  men,  and  entirely  composed  of  persons  well 
affected  to  the  British  Government,  which  were  so  regulated  that  they  could 
with  ease  furnish  1500  men  at  a  short  notice  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier, 
or  any  other  home  service.  But  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  observing 
that  this  militia  can  be  of  little  use  for  distant  military  operations,  as  they 
will  not  stir  without  a  horse,  and  on  that  account  your  Lordship  will  see  the 
impossibity  of  keeping  a  number  of  them  together  without  destroying  the 
country.  Many  battalions  were  likewise  formed  by  myself  and  other  officers, 
on  the  very  extensive  line  from  Broad  River  to  Cheraws,  but  they  were  in 
general  either  weak,  or  not  much  to  be  relied  on  for  their  fidelity. 

In  order  to  protect  the  raising  of  Harrison's  corps,  and  to  awe  a  large 
tract  of  disaffected  country  between  the  Pedee  and  Black  River,  1  posted 
Major  M' Arthur  with  the  71st  Regiment  and  a  troop  of  dragoons  at  ( 'heraw  Hill 
on  the  Pedee,  where  his  detachment  was  plentifully  supplied  by  the  country 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Other  small  posts  were  likewise  established  in 
the  front  and  on  the  left  of  Camden,  where  the  people  were  known  to  be 
ill  disposed  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  corps  was  posted  at  Camden,  which, 
for  this  country,  is  reckoned  a  tolerably  healthy  place,  and  where  the  troops 
could  most  conveniently  subsist,  and  receive  the  necessary  supplies  of  various 
kinds  from  Charlestown.  I  likewise  had  settled  good  ohannels  of  correspond- 
ence with  our  friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  given  them  positive  direc- 
tions to  attend  to  their  harvests,  and  to  remain  quiet  until  I  could  march  to 
their  relief.  In  this  business  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Governor  Martin,  from 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  for  the  service,  I  have  on  many  occasions  derived 
great  advantages,  and  which  I  must  beg  that  your  Lordship  will  please  to 
represent  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  Majesty. 

Having  made  the  above  arrangements,  and  everything  wearing  the  face  of 
tranquillity  and  submission,  I  set  out  on  the  21st  of  June  for  Charlestown, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier  to  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was, 
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after  Brigadier-General  Patterson,  the  Commandant  of  Charlestown,  the  next 
officer  of  rank  to  me  in  the  province. 

About  this  time  I  heard  that  2000  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  Con- 
tinental troops  were  entering  North  Carolina  under  Major-General  Baron  de 
Kalbe,  and  that  he  meant  to  take  his  quarters  at  Hillsborough.  There  was 
then  in  that  country  a  corps  of  300  Virginia  Light  Infantry  under  Colonel 
Porterfield,  some  militia  at  Salisbury  and  Charlottetown  under  Generals 
Rutherford  and  Sumpter,  and  a  large  body  of  militia  at  Cross  Creek  under 
General  Caswell.  As  all  these  corps  were  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  as 
I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  to  march  any  considerable  body  of  men  across  the 
province  of  North  Carolina  before  the  harvest,  I  did  not  expect  that  our 
posts  on  the  frontier  would  be  much  disturbed  for  two  months,  and  by  that 
time  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  undertake  offensive  operations. 

I  had  much  business  to  do  at  Charlestown  in  regulating  the  civil  and 
commercial  affairs  of  the  town  and  country,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  militia 
in  the  lower  districts,  and  in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  taking  the  field 
at  the  time  intended.  The  business  of  the  country  was  particularly  difficult, 
for  many  parts  of  the  lower  districts  are  extremely  rebellious,  and  this  cliinate 
(except  in  Charlestown)  is  so  bad  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  from 
the  end  of  June  until  the  middle  of  October,  that  troops  could  not  be  sta- 
tioned among  them  during  that  period,  without  a  certainty  of  their  being 
rendered  useless  for  some  time  for  military  service,  if  not  entirely  lost ;  and 
our  principal  friends,  for  the  same  reasons,  were  extremely  unwilling  to 
remain  in  the  country  during  that  period,  to  assist  in  forming  the  militia  and 
establishing  some  kind  of  government.  However,  under  all  these  difficulties 
the  business  was  going  on  when  our  tranquillity  was  first  disturbed  by  the 
accounts  of  a  premature  rising  of  our  friends  in  Tryon  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  latter  end  of  June,  who  having  assembled  without  concert,  plan, 
or  proper  leaders,  were  two  days  after  surprised  and  totally  routed  by  the 
son  of  General  Rutherford.  Many  of  them  fled  into  this  province,  where 
their  reports  tend  much  to  terrify  our  friends  and  encourage  our  enemies ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  niy  injunctions  to  the  contrary, 
another  body  of  Loyalists  rose  at  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin,  under  Colonel 
Bryan  (driven  to  it,  as  they  said,  by  the  most  barbarous  persecution),  and, 
after  a  long  and  difficult  march,  joined  Major  M Arthur  at  the  Cheraws  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  700  men. 

Baron  de  Kalbe  moved  early  in  July  to  Deep  River,  where  he  was  joined 
first  by  General  Caswell  from  Cross  Creek,,  and  about  the  25th  by  General 
Gates,  who  took  the  command  of  the  army.  But  as  he  was  still  above  a 
hundred  miles  from  Major  M 'Arthur,  which  was  the  nearest  post  to  him, 
Lord  Rawdon  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  material  alteration  in 
the  disposition  of  the  troops.  From  this  time  until  the  20th  of  July  many 
skirmishes  happened  on  the  frontiers  of  Ninety-Six,  and  towards  Waxhaw, 
but  none  of  any  material  consequence.  The  enemy  had,  however,  in  the 
mean  time  filled  this  province  with  their  emissaries,  and  in  all  the  eastern 
part  of  it  were  planning  a  general  revolt,  which  our  lenity  had  left  but  too 
much  in  their  power.  The  Cheraw  Hill  was  a  post  of  great  consequence,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  being  healthy,  but  it  proved  so  much  the  contrary,  and 
sickness  came  on  so  rapidly,  that  in  nine  days  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  71st 
Regiment  were  taken  ill  of  fevers  and  agues,  and  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
About  this  time  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  in  motion,  but  the  rigour  of 
their  government  (many  of  our  principal  friends  in  North  Carolina  being 
confined  in  dungeons,  loaded  with  irons,  and  several   having   been    put  to 
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death)  had  so  intimidated  those  on  whose  good-will  and  ability  to  give  the 
most  accurate  intelligence  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  depend,  that  Lord 
Bawdon  could  obtain  no  certain  accounts  of  them. 

The  salvation  of  the  71st  Regiment,  as  well  as  every  other  consideration, 
determined  his  Lordship  to  withdraw  the  post  at  Cheraw  Hill ;  this  the  active 
incendiaries  of  the  enemy  represented  as  an  act  of  fear,  and  so  encouraged 
the  disaffected,  and  terrified  the  wavering,  that  the  whole  country  between 
Pedee  and  Black  River  openly  avowed  the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  collect- 
ing in  parties  commenced  acts  of  hostility. 

Our  Cheraw  militia  having  seized  and  bound  their  field-officers,  attacked 
and  took  some  boats  on  the  Pedee,  in  which  Major  M 'Arthur  was  sending 
near  100  of  his  sick  to  Georgetown,  I  was  greatly  alarmed  for  a  small  detach- 
ment which  I  had  sent  under  Major  Wemys  to  reduce  the  people  of  George- 
town to  some  order,  and  for  my  water- communication  on  the  Rantee,  on 
which  at  that  time  a  large  quantity  of  rum,  salt,  arms,  and  military  stores 
were  moving  in  boats  up  to  Camden. 

At  this  time  General  Sumpter,  whose  numbers  were  much  augmented  by 
the  present  prospect  of  affairs,  attacked  our  post  at  Rocky  Mount,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  steady  and  gallant  defence  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull,  and  the 
small  corps  under  his  command.  It  now  appeared  that  General  Gates  wyas 
advancing  with  his  whole  force  from  North  Carolina,  and  Lord  Rawdon  (whose 
capacity  and  zeal  for  the  service  I  cannot  too  much  commend)  saw  the 
necessity  of  contracting  his  posts,  and  securing  Camden,  wdiere  we  had  all  our' 
stores,  and  above  700  sick  ;  but  he  could  not  immediately  withdraw  his  whole 
force  to  that  place,  without  a  certainty  of  losing  his  communication  with 
Charlestown,  and  exposing  the  posts  dependent  on  the  Ninety-Six  command 
to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off.  He  therefore  continued  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull 
at  Rocky  Mount,  reinforced  his  post  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  placed  himself 
with  the  principal  force  at  Robertson's  on  the  west  branch  of  Linches  Creek. 
The  post  at  Hanging  Rock  was  attacked  by  General  Sumpter  a  few  days  after 
his  repulse  from  Rocky  Mount,  and  very  nearly  carried.  The  bravery  of 
Captain  M  Cullough  (since  dead  of  his  wounds)  and  of  the  infantry  of  the  Legion 
preserved  it.  Lord  Rawdon  waited  for  Gates  at  Robertson's  with  the  23rd, 
33rd,  71st,  and  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  who  came  up,  but  did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  him  ;  in  the  meantime  his  Lordship  performed  the  arduous  task  of 
removing  the  sick  of  the  71st  Regiment  to  Camden.  General  Gates  showing 
no  disposition  to  attack  the  corps  at  Robertson's,  Lord  Rawdon  wisely 
apprehending  that  his  intention  might  be  either  to  reinforce  Sumpter  and 
make  a  more  Vigorous  attack  on  the  posts  at  Rocky  Mount  or  Hanging  Rock  ; 
or,  by  getting  round  his  right,  destroy  his  stores  and  take  his  sick  at  Camden, 
retired  from  Robertson's  to  that  place,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  corps 
which  had  been  before  moved  from  Hanging  Rock  to  Rugeley's  Mill,  and 
directed  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull  to  quit  Rocky  Mount,  and  either  come  down 
the  west  side  of  the  Wateree  to  Camden,  or  fall  back  on  the  militia-posts 
commanded  by  Major  Ferguson  on  Broad  River. 

AH  these  incidents  and  movements  on  both  sides  were  regularly  reported 
to  me  while  at  Charlestown  by  Lord  Rawdon,  and  T  shall  have  the  honour  of 
informing  your  Lordship  of  the  consequences  in  my  next  despatch,  which  will 
be  written  to-morrow.  t  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 
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Earl  Corxwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Camden,  Aug.  21,  1780. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  communicate  to  your  Lordship  an 
account  of  a  complete  victory  obtained  on  the  16th  instant  by  his  Majesty's 
troops  under  my  command  over  the  rebel  southern  army  commanded  by 
General  Gates. 

In  my  despatch  No.  I,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that 
while  at  Charlestown,  I  was  regularly  acquainted  by  Lord  Rawdon  with  every 
material  incident  or  movement  made  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  troops  under 
his  Lordship's  command.  On  the  9th  two  expresses  arrived  with  an  account 
that  General  Gates  was  advancing  towards  Linches  Creek  with  his  whole 
arrny,  supposed  to  amount  to  6000  men,  exclusive  of  a  detachment  of  1000 
men  under  General*3uinpter,  who,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  force  the 
posts  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock,  was  believed  to  be  at  that  time 
trying  to  get  round  the  left  of  our  position,  to  cut  off  our  communication 
with  the  Congarees  and  Charlestown;  that  the  disaffected  country  between 
Pedee  and  Black  River  had  actually  revolted ;  and  that  Lord  Rawdon  was 
contracting  his  posts,  and  preparing  to  assemble  his  force  at  Camden. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  after  finishing  some  important  points 
of  business  at  Charlestown,  I  set  out  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  arrived 
at  Camden  on  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th,  and  there  found  Lord 
Rawdon  with  our  whole  force,  except  Lieut.-Colonel  Turnbull's  small  detach- 
ment, which  fell  back  from  Rocky  Mount  to  Major  Ferguson's  posts  iof  the 
militia  of  Ninety-Six  on  Little  River. 

I  had  now  my  option  to  make,  either  to  retire  or  attack  the  enemy,  for 
the  position  at  Camden  was  a  bad  one  to  be  attacked  in,  and  by  General 
Sumpter's  advancing  down  the  Wateree,  my  supplies  must  have  failed  me  in 
a  few  days. 

I  saw  no  difficulty  in  making  good  my  retreat  to  Charlestown,  with  the 
troops  that  were  able  to  march ;  but  in  taking  that  resolution  I  must  have 
not  only  left  near  800  sick  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at  this  place,  but  I 
clearly  saw  the  loss  of  the  whole  province  except  Charlestown,  and  of  all 
Georgia  except  Savannah,  as  immediate  consequences,  besides  forfeiting  all 
pretensions  to  future  confidence  from  our  friends  in  this  part  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  rebel  army  being  well 
appointed,  and  of  its  number  being  upwards  of  5000  men,  exclusive  of  General 
Sumpter's  detachment,  and  of  a  corps  of  Virginia  militia  of  1200  or  150O 
men,  either  actually  joined  or  expected  to  join  the  main  body  every  hour;  and 
my  own  corps,  which  never  was  numerous,  was  now  reduced  by  sickness  and 
other  casualties  to  about  1400  fighting  men  of  regulars  and  provincials,  and 
400  or  500  militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  However,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  troops  that  I  had  being  perfectly  good,  and  having  left  Charlestown 
sufficiently  garrisoned  and  provided  for  a  siege,  and  seeing  little  to  lose  by  a 
defeat,  and  much  to  gain  by  a  victory,  T  resolved  to  take  the  first  good 
opportunity  to  attack  the  rebel  army.  Accordingly,  I  took  great  pains  to 
procure  good  information  of  their  movements  and  position,  and  I  learned  that 
they  had  encamped,  after  marching  from  Hanging  Rock,  at  Colonel  Kugeley's, 
about  12  miles  from  hence,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  After  consulting 
some  intelligent  people  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  1  determined  to 
march  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  to  attack  at  daybreak, 
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pointing  my  principal  force  against  their  continentals,  who  from  good  intel- 
ligence 1  knew  to  be  badly  posted  close  to  Colonel  Rugeley's  house.  Late  in 
the  evening  I  received  information  that  the  Virginians  had  joined  that  day  ; 
however,  that  having  been  expected,  I  did  not  alter  my  plan,  but  marched  at 
the  hour  appointed,  leaving  the  defence  of  Camden  to  some  provincials, 
militia,  and  convalescents,  and  a  detachment  of  the  6:3rd  regiment,  which,  by 
being  mounted  on  horses  which  they  had  pressed  on  the  road,  it  was  hoped 
would  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

I  had  proceeded  nine  miles,  when  about  half  an  hour  past  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  advanced  guard"  fell  in  with  the  enemy.  By  the  weight  of  the  fire  I 
was  convinced  they  were  in  considerable  force,  and  was  soon  assured  by  some 
deserters  and  prisoners  that  it  was  the  whole  rebel  army  on  its  march  to 
attack  us  at  Camden.  I  immediately  halted  and  formed,  and  the  enemy 
doing  the  same,  the  firing  soon  ceased.  Confiding  in'  the  discipline  and 
courage  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  well  apprised  by  several  intelligent 
inhabitants,  that  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  stood  being  narrowed  by 
swamps  on  the  right  and  left,  was  extremely  favourable  for  my  numbers,  I  did 
not  choose  to  hazard  the  great  stake  for  which  I  was  going  to  fight,  to  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  to  which  an  action  in  the  dark  is  so  particularly 
liable.  But  having  taken  measures  that  the  enemy  should  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid  an  engagement  on  that  ground,  I  resolved  to  defer  the 
attack  till  day— the  division  of  the  right  consisting  of  a  small  corps  of  light 
infantry,  the  23rd  and  33rd  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Webster,  the  division  of  the  left  consisting  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland, 
infantry  of  the  legion,  and  part  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Hamilton's  North  Carolina 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon,  with  two  6  and  two 
3-pouuders,  which  were  commanded  by  Lieut.  M'Leod.  The  71st  regiment, 
with  two  6-pounders,  was  formed  as  a  reserve,  one  battalion  in  the  rear  of 
the  division  of  the  right,  the  other  of  that  of  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
legion  in  the  rear,  and  (the  country  being  woody)  close  to  the  71st  regi- 
ment, with  orders  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  to  break  the 
enemy's  hue,  and  to  be  ready  to  protect  our  own  in  case  any  corps  should 
meet  with  a  check. 

This  disposition  was  just  made  when  I  perceived  that  the  enemy,  having 
persisted  in  their  resolution  to  fight,  were  formed  in  two  fines  opposite  and 
near  to  us,  and,  observing  a  movement  on  their  left,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
with  an  intention  to  make  some  alteration  in  their  order,  I  directed  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Webster  to  begin  the  attack,  which  was  done  with  great  vigour,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  action  was  general  along  the  whole  front.  It  was  at  this 
time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little  haziness  in  the  air,  which,  preventing  the 
smoke  from  rising,  occasioned  so  thick  a  darkness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
the  effect  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-supported  fire  on  both  sides.  Our  line 
continued  to  advance  in  good  order,  and  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  expe- 
rienced British  soldiers,  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  or  making  use  of  bayonets 
as  opportunities  offered,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  threw  the  enemy  into  total  confusion,  and  forced  him  to  give  way 
in  all  quarters. 

At  this  instant  I  ordered  the  cavalry  to  complete  the  rout,  which  was 
performed  with  their  usual  promptitude  and  gallantry,  and  after  doing  great 
execution  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hanging  Rock, 
22  miles  from  the  place  where  the  action  happened,  during  which  many  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  a  number  of  prisoners,  near  150  waggons  (in  one  of  which 
was  a  brass  cannon,  the  carriage  of  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  skirmish 
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of  the  night),  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  all  the  baggage 
and  camp  equipage  of  the  rebel  army  fell  into  our  hands. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  considerable ,  a  number  of  colours  and 
seven  pieces  of  brass  cannon  (being  all  their  artillery  that  were  in  the  action), 
with  all  their  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken  ;  between  800  and  900  were  " 
killed,  among  that  number  Brigadier- General  Gregory ;  and  about  1000  pri- 
soners, many  of  them  wounded,  of  which  number  were  Major-General  Baron 
de  Kalbe,  since  dead,  and  Brigadier-General  Rutherford. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  return  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side  ; 
the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  is  much  to  be  lamented,  but  the  number  is 
moderate  in  proportion  to  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  behaviour  of  his  Majesty's  troops  in  general  was  beyond  all  praise—  it 
did  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  I  was  particularly  indebted 
to  Colonel  Lord  Rawdon,  and  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Webster,  for  the  distinguished 
courage  and  ability  with  which  they  conducted  their  respective  divisions  ; 
and  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Tarleton  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  deserve  my  highest  commendations.  Lieutenant  M'Leod  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  the  conduct  of  our  artillery.  My  aide-de-camp,  Captain 
Ross,  and  Lieutenant  Haldane,  of  the  engineers,  who  acted  in  that  capacity, 
rendered  me  most  essential  service,  and  the  public  officers,  Major  of  Brigade 
England,  who  acted  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and  the  Majors  of  Brigade 
Manby  and  Doyle,  showed  the  most  active  and  zealous  attention  to  their  duty  ; 
Governor  Martin  became  again  a  military  man,  and  behaved  with  the  spirits 
of  a  young  volunteer. 

The  fatigue  of  the  troops  rendered  them  incapable  of  further  exertions  on 
the  day  of  the  action  ;  but  as  I  saw  the  importance  of  destroying  or  dis- 
persing, if  possible,  the  corps  under  General  Sumpter,  as  it  might  prove  a 
foundation  for  assembling  the  routed  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  I 
detached  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  with  the  legion  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the 
corps  of  light  infantry,  making  in  all  about  350  men,  with  orders  to  attack 
him  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and  at  the  same  time  I  sent  orders  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Turnbull  and  Major  Ferguson,  at  that  time  on  Little  River,  to  put 
their  corps  in  motion  immediately,  and  on  their  side  to  pursue  and  endeavour 
to  attack  General  Sumpter.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  executed  this  service 
with  his  usual  activity  and  military  address.  He-  procured  good  information 
of  Sumpter's  movements,  and  by  forced  and  concealed  marches,  came  up  with, 
and  surprised  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  18th,  near  the  Catawba 
Fords.  He  totally  destroyed  or  dispersed  his  detachment,  consisting  then  of 
700  men,  killing  150  on  the  spot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon  and 
300  prisoners,  and  44  waggons.  He  likewise  re-took  100  of  our  men,  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  partly  at  the  action  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  partly  in 
escorting  some  waggons  from  Congarees  to  Camden,  and  he  released  150  of 
our  mihtia-men  or  friendly  country  people,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels. 
Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  light  infantry,  a  very  promising 
officer,  was  unfortunately  killed  in  this  affair ;  our  loss  otherwise  was  trifling. 
This  action  is  too  brilliant  to  need  any  comment  of  mine,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  highly  recommend  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  to  his  Majesty's  favour. 

The  rebel  forces  being  at  present  dispersed,  the  internal  commotions  and 
insurrections  in  the  province  will  now  subside.  But  I  shall  give  directions  to 
inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  some  of  the  most  guilty,  in  hopes  to  deter 
others  in  future  from  tampering  with  allegiance,  with  oaths,  and  with  the 
lenity  and  generosity  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  despatched  proper  people  into  North  Caro- 
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Una,  with  directions  to  our  friends  there,  to  take  arms  and  assemble  imme- 
diately, and  to  seize  the  most  violent  people,  and  all  the  military  stores  and 
magazines  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and  to  intercept  all  stragglers  from  the 
routed  army  ;  aud  I  have  promised  to  march  without  loss  of  time  to  their 
support.  Some  necessary  supplies  for  the  army  are  now  on  their  way  from 
Charlestown,  and  1  hope  "that  their  arrival  will  enable  me  to  move  in  a  few 
days. 

My  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Ross,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
despatch  to  your  Lordship,  and  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  fullest  account  of 
the  state  of  the  army  and  country.  He  is  a  very  deserving  officer,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your  Lordship's  favour  and  patronage. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwaliis. 


No.  IV. 

Lord  Pawdon  to  the  Hon.  Major-General  Leslie. 

Camp  near  the  Indian  Lands,  West  of  the  Catawba  River, 
SlR,  South  Carolina,  Oct.  24,  1780. 

Lord  Cornwaliis  not  being  sufficiently  recovered  from  a  severe  fever 
which  lately  attacked  him,  to  be  able  to  write  to  you,  his  Lordship  has  desired 
that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  communicating  with  you,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  present  service.  The  Commander-in-chief  has  transmitted  to  Lord 
Cornwaliis  a  copy  of  the  instructions  under  which  you  are  to  act.  At  the 
time  when  Petersburgh  was  suggested  as  an  advisable  point  for  a  diversion, 
which  might  co-operate  with  our  intended  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  imagined  that  the  tranquillity  of  South  Carolina  was  assured  ; 
and  the  repeated  assurances  which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Loyalists  in  North 
Carolina,  gave  us  reason  to  hope  that  their  number  and  their  zeal  would  not 
only  facilitate  the  restoration  of  His  Majesty's  government  in  that  province, 
but  might  also  supply  a  force  for  more  extensive  operations.  Events,  unfor- 
tunately, have  not  answered  to  those  flattering  promises.  The  appearance  of 
General  Gates'  army  unveiled  to  us  a  fund  of  disaffection  in  this  province  of 
which  we  could  have  formed  no  idea  ;  and  even  the  dispersion  of  that  force 
did  not  extinguish  the  ferment  which  the  hope  of  its  support  had  raised.  To 
this  hour  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  tract  between  the  Pedee  and 
the  Santee  are  in  arms  against  us,  and  when  we  last  heard  from  Charlestown 
they  were  in  possession  of  Georgetown,  from  which  they  had  dislodged  our 
militia. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  rising  which  was  expected  of  our  friends  in  North 
Carolina  might  awe  that  district  into  quiet  ;  therefore,  after  giving  them  a 
little  chastisement  by  making  the  7th  Regtr  take  that  route  in  its  way  to  the 
army,  Lord  Cornwaliis  advanced  to  Charlotteburg.  Major  Ferguson,  with 
about  800  militia  collected  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ninety- Six,  had  pre- 
viously marched  into  Tryon  County  to  protect  our  friends,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  numerous  there,  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  pass  the  Catawba 
River,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  A 
numerous  army  now  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  drawn  from  Notachuckie  and 
other  settlements  beyond  the  mountains  whose  very  names  had  been  unknown 
to  us.     A  body  of  these,  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  lands  in 
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Georgia,  made  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  upon  Augusta.  The  post  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Brown  till  he  was  relieved  by  the 
activity  of  Lieut.-Colouel  Cruger.  But  Major  Ferguson,  by  endeavouring  to 
intercept  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  unfortunately  gave  time  for  fresh  bodies 
of  men  to  pass  the  mountains  and  to  unite  into  a  corps  far  superior  to  that 
which  he  commanded.  They  came  up  with  him,  and  after  a  sharp  action 
entirely  defeated  him.  Ferguson  was  killed,  and  all  his  party  either  slain  or 
taken. 

By  the  enemy  having  secured  all  the  passes  on  the  Catawba,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  (who  was  waiting  at  Charlotteburg  for  a  convoy  of  stores)  received  but 
confused  accounts  of  the  affair  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  the  truth  reached 
him,  and  the  delay,  equally  with  the  precautions  the  enemy  had  taken  to 
keep  their  victory  from  his  knowledge,  gave  Lord  Cornwalhs  great  reason  to 
fear  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six.  To  secure  that  district  was  indispensable 
for  the  security  of  the  rest  of  the  province,  and  Lord  CornwaUis  saw  no 
means  of  effecting  it  but  by  passing  the  Catawba  River  with  his  army,  for  it 
was  so  weakened  by  sickness  that  it  would  not  bear  detachments.  After 
much  fatigue  on  the  march,  occasioned  by  violent  rains,  we  passed  the  river 
three  days  ago.  We  then  received  the  first  intelligence  respecting  our  dif- 
ferent posts  in  this  province,  which  had  reached  us  for  near  three  weeks, 
every  express  from  Camden  having  been  waylaid,  and  some  of  them  murdered 
by  the  inhabitants.  Ninety-Six  is  safe ;  the  corps  which  defeated  Ferguson 
having,  in  consequence  of  our  movement,  crossed  the  Catawba  and  joined 
Smallwood  on  the  Yadkin.  In  our  present  position  we  have  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  expedition  under  your  command.  From  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  detailed  we  fear  that  we  are  too  far  asunder  to  render 
your  co-operation  very  effectual.  No  force  has  presented  itself  to  us  whose 
opposition  could  have  been  thought  serious  against  this  army.  But  then  we 
have  little  hopes  of  ever  bringing  the  affair  to  the  issue  of  an  action.  The 
enemy  are  mostly  mounted  militia,  not  to  be  overtaken  by  our  infantry,  nor 
to  be  safely  pursued  in  this  strong  country  by  our  cavalry.  Our  fear  is  that, 
instead  of  meeting  us,  they  would  slip  by  us  into  this  province,  were  we  to 
proceed  far  from  it,  and  might  again  stimulate  the  disaffected  to  serious 
insurrection.  This  apprehension  you  will  judge,  sir,  must  greatly  circum- 
scribe our  efforts.  Indeed,  Lord  Cornwalhs  cannot  hope  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  undertake  anything  upon  such  a  scale  as  either  to  aid  you,  or  to  benefit 
from  you,  in  your  present  situation.  The  Commander-in-chief  has  signified 
to  Lord  Cornwalhs  that  his  Lordship  is  at  liberty  to  give  you  any  directions 
for  further  co-operation,  which  may  appear  to  him  expedient.  But  his  Excel- 
lency has  complied  so  very  fully  and  completely  with  Lord  Cornwalhs'  request, 
by  sending  so  powerful  a  force  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  Chesapeake,  that 
his  Lordship  fears  he  should  require  too  much,  were  he  to  draw  you  into  the 
more  immediate  service  of  this  district.  His  Lordship  is  likewise  delicate  on 
this  point  because  he  does  not  know  how  far,  by  drawing  you  from  the 
Chesapeake,  he  might  interfere  with  any  other  purposes  to  which  the  Com- 
mauder-in-chief  may  have  destined  your  troops.  Under  those  circumstances 
Lord  Cornwalhs  thinks  himself  obliged  to  leave  you  at  liberty,  to  pursue  what- 
soever measures  may  appear  to  your  judgment  best  for  His  Majesty's  service, 
and  most  consonant  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  No  time 
is  specified  to  Lord  Cornwalhs  as  the  limitation  of  your  stay  to  the  south- 
ward. Should  your  knowledge  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  desires  prompt  you  to 
make  a  trial  upon  North  Carolina,  Cape  Fear  River  appears  to  us  the  only 
part  where  your  efforts  are  at  present  likely  to  be  effectual.     A  descent  there 
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would  be  the  surest  means  of  joining  and  arming  the  friends  of  government, 
as  well  as  of  co-operating  with  this  army.  This,  therefore,  would  naturally 
be  the  point  to  which  Lord  Cornwallis  would  bring  you,  did  he  conceive  him- 
self at  liberty  so  absolutely  to  dispose  of  you.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  difficulties  in  this  plan  :  the  first  is,  that  the  country 
from  Cape  Fear  to  Cross  Creek — the  highland  settlement — produces  so  little, 
it  would  be  requisite,  in  penetrating  through  it,  to  carry  your  provisions  with 
you  ;  the  second  is,  that  no  vessel  larger  than  a  frigate  can  pass  the  Bar  of 
Cape  Fear  Harbour.  Whatsoever  you  decide,  Lord  Cornwallis  desires 
earnestly  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  uncertain  yet  what 
steps  this  army,  if  left  to  itself,  must  pursue,  but  it  will  be  ready  at  least  to 
act  vigorously  in  aid  to  any  plan  which  you  may  undertake.  Lord  Cornwallis 
begs  that  you  will  inform  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our  circumstances,  and 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  how  highly  sensible  his  Lordship 
is,  to  the  very  effectual  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  has  endeavoured  to 
ease  the  operations  of  this  army.  The  measure  must  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  favourable  consequences,  had  not  accidents,  which  no  foresight 
could  expect,  so  greatly  altered  the  complexion  of  our  affairs  in  this  province. 
Lord  Cornwallis  desires  me  to  add  how  much  satisfaction  he  should  feel  in 
having  your  assistance  upon  this  service,  did  it  promise  more  favourably  for 
you  ;  but  should  the  intentions  of  the  Commander-in-chief  have  left  you  at 
liberty  to  make  an  attempt  at  Cape  Fear,  the  success  which  would  probably 
attend  that  essential  service,  would  be  doubly  pleasing  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
from  the  opportunity  which  it  would  most  likely  give  him  of  congratulating 
you  in  person.  Allow  me  to  add  my  hopes  that  the  course  of  the  service 
would  put  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you  personally  how  much 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Rawdox. 


No.  V. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

SlR,  Camp  at  Wynnesborough,  Dec.  3,  1780. 

I  am  just  honoured  with  your  letters  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  last  month. 
Lord  Rawdon,  during  my  illness,  informed  your  Excellency  in  his  letters  of 
the  28th  and  31st  of  October,  of  the  various  causes  which  prevented  my  pene- 
trating into  North  Carolina.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  recapitulation, 
except  a  few  words,  about  poor  Major  Ferguson.  I  had  the  honour  to  inform 
your  Excellency  that  Major  Ferguson  had  taken  infinite  pains  with  some  of 
the  militia  of  Ninety-Six ;  he  obtained  my  permission  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Tryon  County  whilst  the  sickness  of  my  army  prevented  my  moving. 
As  he  had  only  militia  and  the  small  remains  of  his  own  corps,  without  bag- 
gage .or  artillery,  and  as  he  promised  to  come  back  if  he  heard  of  any  superior 
force,  I  thought  he  could  do  no  harm,  and  might  help  to  keep  alive  the  spirits 
of  our  friends  in  North  Carolina,  which  might  be  damped  by  the  slowness  of 
our  motions.  The  event  proved  unfortunate,  without  any  fault  of  Major  Fer- 
guson's. A  numerous  and  unexpected  enemy  came  from  the  mountains  ;  as 
they  had  good  horses  their  movements  were  rapid.  Major  Ferguson  was 
tempted  to  stay  near  the  mountains  longer  than  he  intended,  in  hopes  of  cut- 
ting off  Colonel  Clarke  on  his  return  from  Georgia.     He  was  not  aware  that 
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the  enemy  was  so  near  him,  and  in  endeavouring  to  execute  my  orders  of 
passing  the  Catawba,  and  joining  me  at  Charlottetown,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
very  superior  force  and  totally  defeated  on  King's  Mountain. 

Wynnesborough,  my  present  position,  is  a  healthy  spot,  well  situated  to 
protect  the  greatest  part  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  to  assist  Camden  and 
Ninety-Six.  The  mihtia  of  the  latter,  on  which  alone  we  could  place  the 
smallest  dependence,  was  so  totally  disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  Ferguson 
that  of  that  whole  district  we  could  with  difficulty  assemble  100  ;  and  even 
those,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  have  made  the  smallest  resistance  if  they 
had  been  attacked.  I  determined  to  remain  at  this  place  until  an  answer 
arrived  from  General  Leslie,  on  which  my  plan  for  the  winter  was  to  depend, 
and  to  use  every  possible  means  of  putting  the  province  into  a  state  of 
defence,  which  I  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  whether  my  campaign  was 
offensive  or  defensive.  Bad  as  the  state  of  our  affairs  was  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  eastern  part  was  much  worse.  Colonel  Innes,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  who  was  posted  on  Black  River, 
was  surprised  and  taken,  and  his  men  lost  all  their  arms.  Colonel  Marion  had 
so  wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  threats  and 
cruelty  of  his  punishments,  and  partly  by  the  promise  of  plunder,  that  there 
was  scarce  an  inhabitant  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee  that  was  not  in  arms 
against  us.  Some  parties  had  even  crossed  the  Santee  and  carried  terror  to 
the  gates  of  Charlestown.  My  first  object  was  to  reinstate  matters  in  that 
quarter,  without  which  Camden  could  receive  no  supplies.  I  therefore  sent 
Tarleton,  who  pursued  Marion  for  several  days,  obliged  his  corps  to  take  to 
the  swamps,  and,  by  convincing  the  inhabitants  that  there  was  a  power 
superior  to  Marion,  who  could  likewise  reward  and  punish,  so  far  checked  the 
insurrection,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  not  dared  openly  to  appear  in 
arms  against  us  since  his  expedition.  The  63rd  Regiment,  under  Major 
Wemyss,  had  been  mounted  on  indifferent  horses  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  and  disarming  the  Cheraws.  It  had  afterwards  been  sent 
by  Lord  Rawdon  for  the  security  of  Ninety-Six. 

When  I  sent  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  to  the  low  country  I  ordered  Major 
Wemyss  to  come  down  to  Broad  River,  to  keep  constantly  moving  on  either 
side  of  the  river  he  might  think  proper,  for  the  protection  of  the  mills  from 
which  the  army  subsisted,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  country.  Sumpter 
then  lay,  with  about  300  men,  partly  of  the  militia  and  partly  of  the  banditti 
who  have  followed  him  ever  since  the  reduction  of  this  province,  near  Hill's 
Iron  Works,  between  the  Catawba  and  Broad  River,  about  forty  miles  in  our 
front.  Branan,  Clarke,  and  others,  had  different  corps  plundering  the  houses 
and  putting  to  death  the  well-affected  inhabitants  between  Jyger  River  and 
Pacolet.  Major  Wemyss,  who  had  just  passed  Broad  River  at  Brierley's 
Ferry,  came  to  me  on  the  7th  of  last  month  and  told  me  that  he  had  informa- 
tion that  Sumpter  had  moved  to  Moore's  Mill,  within  five  miles  of  Fishdam 
Ford,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  place  where  the  63rd  then  lay — 
that  he  had  accurate  accounts  of  his  position  and  good  guides— and  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  surprise  and  rout  him.  As  the  defeating  so 
daring  and  troublesome  a  man  as  Sumpter,  and  dispersing  such  a  banditti, 
was  a  great  object,  I  consented  to  his  making  the  trial  on  the  9th  at  day- 
break, and  gave  him  forty  of  the  dragoons  which  Tarleton  had  left  with  me, 
desiring  him,  however,  to  put  them  neither  in  the  front,  nor  to  make  any  use 
of  them  during  the  night.  Major  Wemyss  marched  so  early  and  so  fast  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  that  he  arrived  at  Moore's  Mill  soon  after  midnight.  He 
then  had  information  that  Sumpter  had  marched  that  evening  to  Fishdam 
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Ford,  where  he  lay  with  his  rear  close  to  Broad  River,  on  a  low  piece  of 
ground.  The  Major  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  him  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  get  into  his  camp,  whilst  the  men  were  all 
sleeping  round  the  fires  ;  but  as  Major  Weinyss  rode  into  the  camp  at  the 
head  of  the  dragoons,  and  the  63rd  followed  them  on  horseback,  the  enemy's 
arms  were  not  secured,  and  some  of  them,  recovering  from  the  first  alarm, 
got  their  rifles,  and  with  the  first  fire  wounded  Major  "Weinyss  in  several 
places,  and  put  the  cavalry  into  disorder.  The  63rd  then  dismounted  and 
killed  and  wounded  about  seventy  of  the  rebels,  drove  several  over  the  river, 
and  dispersed  the  rest.  The  command,  however,  devolving  on  a  very  young 
officer,  who  neither  knew  the  ground,  nor  Major  Wemyss'  plan,  nor  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  some  few  of  which  kept  firing  from  the  wood  on  our 
people  who  remained  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  who  were  probably  discovered 
by  their  fires,  our  troops  came  away  before  daybreak,  leaving  Major 
Wemyss  and  twenty-two  Serjeants  and  rank  and  file  at  a  house  close  to  the 
field  of  action.  In  the  morning  those  who  were  left  with  a  flag  of  truce  with 
the  wounded,  found  that  the  enemy  were  all  gone,  but  on  some  of  their  scout- 
ing parties  discovering  that  our  people  had  likewise  retired,  Sumpter  returned, 
and  took  Major  Wemyss'  parole  for  himself  and  the  wounded  soldiers.  Major 
"Wemyss  is  gone  to  Charlestown,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

The  enemy  on  this  even  cried  victory,  and  the  whole  country  came  in  fast 
to  join  Sumpter,  who  passed  the  Broad  River  and  joined  Branan,  Clarke,  &c. 
I  detached  Major  M'Arthur  with  the  1st  battalion  of  the  71st  and  the  63rd 
Regiment,  after  having  sent  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Money,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it,  to  Brierley's  Ferry,  on  Broad  River,  in  order  to  cover  our  mills, 
and  to  give  some  check  to  the  enemy's  march  to  Ninety-Six.  At  the  same 
time  I  recalled  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  from  the  low  country.  Tarleton  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  pass,  not  only  the  Wateree,  but  the  Broad  River,  without 
General  Sumpter's  being  apprised  of  it,  who,  having  increased  his  corps  to 
1000,  had  passed  the  Ennoree,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  our  100 
militia  atfWillianis's  House,  fifteen  miles  from  Ninety-Six,  and  where,  I  believe, 
he  would  not  have  met  with  much  resistance.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  would 
have  surprised  him  on  the  south  of  Ennoree  had  not  a  deserter  of  the  63rd 
given  notice  of  his  march.  He,  however,  cut  to  pieces  his  rear  guard  in  pass- 
ing that  river,  and  pursued  his  main-body  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  could 
not  safely  pass  the  Tyger,  and  was  obliged  to  halt  on  a  very  strong  position 
at  a  place  called  Black  Stocks,  close  to  it.  Tarleton  had  with  him  only  his 
cavalry  and  the  63rd  mounted  ;  his  infantry  and  3- pounders  being  several 
miles  behind.  The  enemy  not  being  able  to  retreat  with  safety,  and  being 
informed  of  Tarleton's  approach  and  want  of  infantry,  by  a  woman  who  passed 
him  on  the  march,  and  contrived  by  a  nearer  way  to  get  to  them,  were 
encouraged  by  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  began  to  fire  on  the 
63rd,  who  were  dismounted.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton,  to  save  them  from 
considerable  loss,  was  obliged  to  attack,  although  at  some  hazard,  and  drove 
the  enemy"  with  loss  over  the  river.  Sumpter  was  dangerously  wounded  ; 
three  of  their  colonels  killed  ;  and  about  120  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 
On  our  side  about  50  men  were  kUled  and  wounded.  Lieutenants  Gibson  and 
Cope  of  the  63rd  were  amongst  the  former,  and  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Money,  who  was  a  most  promising  officer,  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days 
after.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  care  of  his 
wounded,  pursued  and  dispersed  the  remaining  part  of  Sumpter's  corps,  and 
then,  having  assembled  some  militia  under  Mr.  Cunningham,  whom  I  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  the  militia  of  that  district,  and  who  has  by  far  the  greatest 
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influence  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  the  Broad  River,  where  he  at  present 
remains,  as  well  as  Major  M*  Arthur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brierley's 
Ferry. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  to  add  to  the  reputation  he  has 
acquired  in  this  province,  but  the  defeating  1000  men  posted  on  very  strong 
ground,  and  occupying  log  houses,  with  190  cavalry  and  80  infantry,  is  a  proof 
of  that  spirit  and  those  talents  which  must  render  the  most  essential  services 
to  his  country.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  commends  much  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  and  he  particularly  mentions 
Lieut.  Skinner,  of  the  16th  regiment  of  infantry,  who  does  duty  with  the 
Legion,  as  having  distinguished  himself.  Lieut.-Colonel  Balfour,  by  putting 
the  prisoners  on  board  ship,  is  enabled  to  spare  the  64th  Regiment  from 
Charlestown,  and  sent  them  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Wateree  from 
Nelson's  Ferry  and  to  communicate  with  Camden.  This  is  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs. 

Smallwood  had  been  encamped  from  the  beginning  of  last  month  with 
about  1300  militia,  a  corps  of  250  continentals  under  Morgan,  and  70  dragoons 
commanded  by  Washington,  about  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of  Charlottetown, 
his  front  guarded  by  Davie  and  other  irregular  corps,  who  have  committed 
the  most  shocking  cruelties,  and  the  most  horrid  murders  on  those  suspected 
of  being  our  friends  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Gates  joined  him  the  week  before 
last  with  about  1200  continentals  and  six  and  eighteen-month s  men,  and  300 
cavalry  under  White  and  Armand.  Morgan's  infantry,  and  Washington  with 
100  cavalry,  came  down  on  the  1st,  in  the  evening,  to  attack  a  block-house 
built  by  Colonel  Rugeley,  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  with  100  militia. 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  commands  at  Camden,  and  had  notice  of  their  approach, 
sent  to  Rugeley  to  order  him  to  retire  to  Camden,  but  he  answered  that,  as 
the  enemy  had  no  cannon,  he  was  determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  had  no  fear  of  being  taken.  The  enemy's  infantry  did  not 
advance  within  six  miles  of  his  block-house,  but  the  cavalry  surrounded  it 
and  summoned  him,  and  he  instantly  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  I 
am  informed  that  Creen  is  expected  in  a  few  days  to  relieve  Gates. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  a  superiority  on  both  our  flanks,  and  as  I  thought  the  co- 
operation of  General  Leslie,  even  at  the  distance  of  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
would  be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  I  have  sent  cruisers  off  the  Frying- 
pan,  to  bring  him  into  Charlestown,  and  I  hourly  expect  his  arrival.  After 
everything  that  has  happened  I  will  not  presume  to  make  your  Excellency 
any  sanguine  promises. 

The  force  you  have  sent  me  is  greater  than  I  expected,  and  full  as  much 
as  I  think  you  could  possibly  spare,  unless  the  enemy  detached  in  force  to  the 
southward  :  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  abilities  shall  be  used  to  employ  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  Whenever  our  operations  commence  your  Excellency 
may  depend  on  hearing  from  me  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  it  is  from 
events  alone  that  any  future  plan  can  be  proposed. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis, 
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No.  VI. 

Lord  Rawdon  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  LORD,  Camden,  Pec.  5,  1780. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Lordship's  letter,  inclosing  the  copy 
of  one  under  my  signature  addressed  to  Mr.  Rugeley.  Your  Lordship  tells  me 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  from  General  Washington,  and  that 
upon  that  account  the  Commander-in-chief  requires  information  of  its  au- 
thenticity. I  must  avow  the  letter  fully  to  your  Lordship  ;  but  as  the  loose 
manner  in  which  it  is  worded  may  subject  it  to  misconstruction  from  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  explain  its  purpose. 

Soon  after  your  Lordship  had  first  taken  possession  of  Camden,  you 
detached  me  to  Waxhaw  with  my  own  regiment,  thinking  that  as  it  was  an 
Irish  corps  it  would  be  received  with  the  better  temper  b}-  the  settlers  of 
that  district,  who  were  universally  Irish  and  universally  disaffected.  My 
conduct  towards  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  the 
troops  under  my  command,  I  must  assert  to  have  been  such  as  ought  to  have 
conciliated  their  firmest  attachment ;  yet  I  had  the  fullest  proofs  that  the 
people  who  daily  visited  my  camp,  not  only  held  constant  correspondence 
with  the  rebel  militia  then  assembling  at  Charlotteburg,  and  with  those  who 
were  harassing  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull's  detachment,  but  also  used  every 
artifice  to  debauch  the  minds  of  my  soldiers,  and  persuade  them  to  desert 
from  their  colours.  The  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  the  men,  and 
the  certain  means  of  escape  with  which  they  furnished  them,  succeeded  to  a 
very  alarming  degree,  and  the  rage  of  desertion  was  not  stopped  by  our  return 
to  Camden. 

When  your  Lordship  left  me  to  command  in  the  Back  Country,  you  left  me 
in  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  awed  solely  by  apprehension  of  our  force  from  open 
opposition.  I  soon  found  (as  your  Lordship's  experience  since  will  readily 
lead  you  to  believe)  that  1  was  betrayed  on  every  side  by  the  inhabitants. 
Several  small  detachments  from  me,  were  attacked  by  persons  who  had  the 
hour  before  been  with  them  as  friends  in  their  camp.  As  the  rebels,  how- 
ever, had  not  strength  to  assail  the  body  of  the  army,  they  endeavoured  to 
weaken  it  by  treachery.  I  had  the  clearest  conviction  that  the  militia  who 
swarmed  daily  in  our  camp,  not  only  held  forth  every  allurement  that  could 
entice  the  soldiers  to  desert,  but  actually  furnished  horses  to  such  as  would 
go  off,  and  forwarded  them  from  house  to  house  till  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit.  Several  of  the  country-people  were  apprehended  upon  this 
charge.  But  from  my  unwillingness  to  hold  too  rigid  a  jurisdiction,  and  from 
the  fear  that  the  soldiers  to  obtain  reward  for  their  fidelity,  might  wrest  the 
discourse  of  any  ignorant  inhabitant  beyond  its  real  sense,  no  person  so 
accused  ever  suffered  any  severer  punishment  than  confinement  for  a  few 
days. 

It  was  my  duty,  however,  to  stop  an  evil  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
army  rendered  most  serious.  Our  numbers  were  originally  small ;  we  were 
miserably  reduced  by  sickness ;  we  were  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  the 
temper  of  the  troops  was  somewhat  tried  both  by  the  badness  of  the  climate, 
and  by  the  restraint  which  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
imposed.  The  particularity  of  my  situation  required  exertion,  though  there 
might  not  be  precedent  to  justify  it.    I  represented  the  matter  to  Mr.  Rugeley 
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and  to  other  field-officers  of  the  neighbouring  militia.  They  agreed  that  the 
threat  of  some  formidable  penalty  was  necessary.  In  consequence  the  letter 
in  question  was  written  to  Mr.  Rugeley,  to  be  read  by  him  to  the  companies 
under  his  command. 

The  impracticability  of  carrying  into  execution  the  menace  of  sending  the 
delinquents  to  the  West  Indies,  may  prove  that  the  letter  was  calculated  to 
act  upon  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  in  these  parts  form  a 
dreadful  idea  of  the  West  India  climate.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these 
threats  were  of  material  service.  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland  were  marked 
more  strongly  than  others,  partly  because  it  was  my  own  regiment,  and  partly 
because  incitement  to  desertion  had  been  (as  I  have  related)  more  particularly 
applied  to  them. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  an  enemy  should  take  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
measure.  General  Washington  had  many  purposes  to  answer  by  it.  The 
rebels  have  by  the  rigour  of  their  administration,  reaped  too  many  advantages 
over  our  forbearance  to  wish  that  we  should  affect  more  energy  ;  and  they 
have  well  experienced  that  when  a  man  has  everything  to  fear  if  he  takes  one 
part,  and  nothing  if  he  decides  for  the  other,  he  will  naturally  pursue  the 
course  in  which  he  can  proceed  without  apprehension.  The  timely  remon- 
strance also  precludes,  in  some  measure,  our  representations  of  the  atrocious 
barbarity  with  which  the  war  has  been  waged  against  us,  for  our  detail  of 
cruelties  committed  by  the  rebels  in  this  country  would  now  appear  to  be 
merely  a  recrimination  for  the  charge  advanced  against  us.  The  complaint 
may  have  other  views,  but  as  they  are  illiberal,  I  will  not,  on  suspicion, 
attribute  them  to  General  Washington. 

To  finish  a  subject  upon  which  I  perhaps  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  will  say 
to  your  Lordship  that  the  expression  of  the  letter  is  such  as  I  am  sorry  should 
meet  the  eye  of  those  for  whom  it  was  not  calculated.  Its  intent  I  must  feel 
as  having  been  the  duty  of  my  station.  Your  Lordship  left  me  in  no  idle 
command ;  however  I  may  otherwise  have  acquitted  myself,  I  hope  at  least 
that  my  conduct  is  unstained  with  any  wanton  abuse  of  authority — tinctured 
though,  I  trust,  with  something  of  that  firmness  which  the  difficulty  of  our 
affairs  demanded. 

For,  my  Lord,  I  felt  it  a  dishonest  weakness  to  consult  private  appearance, 
when  I  stood  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  my  country ;  and  when  an  exer- 
tion appeared  to  me  requisite  for  the  service,  I  should  have  betrayed  the 
public  confidence  reposed  in  me,  had  I  omitted  it  because  it  might  in  future 
be  condemned  by  a  jury  unacquainted  with  my  necessities. 

I  have,  &c, 

Rawdon. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My   LORD  Guildford,  March  17,  1781. 

Having  occasion  to  despatch  my  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Brodrick,  with 
the  particulars  of  the  action  of  the  15th,  in  compliance  with  general  directions 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  to  give  your  Lord- 
ship an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  troops  under  my  command  previous 
to  that  event,  and  of  those  subsequent,  until  the .  departure  of  Captain 
Brodrick. 
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My  jjlan  for  the  winter's  campaign  was  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina, 
leaving  South  Carolina  in  security  against  any  probable  attack  in  my  absence. 
Lord  Rawdon,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  had  charge  of  the  defensive, 
and  I  proceeded  about  the  middle  of  January  upon  the  offensive  operations. 
1  decided  to  march  by  the  upper,  in  preference  to  the  lower  roads  leading  into 
North  Carolina,  because  fords  being  frequent  above  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  my 
passage  there  could  not  easily  be  obstructed  ;  and  General  Greene  having 
taken  post  on  the  Pedee,  and  there  being  few  fords  in  any  of  the  great  rivers 
of  this  country  below  their  forks,  especially  in  winter,  1  apprehended  being 
much  delayed,  if  not  entirely  prevented  from  penetrating  by  the  latter  roxite. 

I  was  the  more  induced  to  prefer  this  route,  as  I  hoped  in  my  way  to  be 
able  to  destroy  or  drive  out  of  South  Carolina,  the  corps  of  the  enemy  com- 
manded by  General  Morgan,  which  threatened  the  valuable  districts  of  Ninety- 
Six  ;  and  I  likewise  hoped  by  rapid  marches  to  get  between  General  Greene 
and  Virginia,  and  by  that  means  force  him  to  fight  without  receiving  any  rein- 
forcement from  that  province  ;  or,  failing  of  that,  to  oblige  him  to  quit  North 
Carolina  with  precipitation,  and  thereby  encourage  our  friends  to  make  good 
their  promises  of  a  general  rising  to  assist  me  in  re-establishing  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  unfortunate  affair  of  the  17th  of  January  was  a  very  unexpected  and 
severe  blow ;  for,  besides  reputation,  our  loss  did  not  fall  short  of  600  men. 
However,  being  thoroughly  sensible  that  defensive  measures  would  be  certain 
ruin  to  the  affairs  of  Britain  in  the  southern  colonies,  this  event  did  not  deter 
me  from  prosecuting  the  original  plan.  That  General  Greene  might  be 
uncertain  of  my  intended  route  as  long  as  possible,  I  had  left  General  Leslie 
at  Camden  until  I  was  ready  to  move  from  Wynnesborough,  and  he  was  now 
within  a  day's  march  of  me.  He  employed  the  18th  in  forming  a  junction 
with  him,  and  in  collecting  the  remains  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton's  corps, 
after  which  great  exertions  were  made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage, 
to  retake  our  prisoners,  and  to  intercept  General  Morgan's  corps  on  its  retreat 
to  the  Catawba  ;  but  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  swelling  of 
numberless  creeks  in  our  way,  rendered  all  our  efforts  fruitless. 

I  therefore  assembled  the  army  on  the  25th  at  Ramsoure's  Mill,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  and  as  the  loss  of  my  light  troops  could  only  be 
remedied  by  the  activity  of  the  whole  corps,  I  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in 
collecting  some  flour,  and  in  destroying  superfluous  baggage  and  all  my 
waggons,  except  those  loaded  with  hospital  stores,  salt,  and  ammunition,  and 
four  reserved  empty  in  readiness  for  sick  or  wounded.  In  this  measure, 
though  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  officers'  baggage,  and  of  all  prospect 
in  future  of  rum,  and  even  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  I 
must,  in  justice  to  this  army,  say  that  there  "was  the  most  general  and 
cheerful  acquiescence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rains  had  rendered  the  North  Catawba  impassable, 
and  General  Morgan's  corps,  the  militia  of  the  rebellious  counties  of  Rowan 
and  Mecklenburg  under  General  Davidson,  or  the  gang  of  plunderers  usually 
under  the  command  of  General  Sumpter,  not  then  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
had  occupied  all  the  fords  in  a  space  of  more  than  forty  miles  upwards 
from  the  fork.  During  its  height  I  approached  the  river  by  short  marches, 
so  as  to  give  the  enemy  equal  apprehensions  for  several  fords  ;  and  after 
having  procured  the  best  information  in  my  power,  I  resolved  to  attempt  the 
passage  at  a  private  ford  (then  slightly  guarded)  near  M'Cowan's  ford,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  February. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Webster  was  detached  with  part  of  the  army  and  all  the 
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baggage  to  Beattie's  ford,  six  miles  above  M'Cowan's,  where  General  Davidson 
was  supposed  to  be  posted  with  500  militia,  and  was  directed  to  make  every 
possible  demonstration,  by  cannonading  and  otherwise,  of  an  intention  to 
force  a  passage  there,  and  I  marched  at  one  in  the  morning  with  the  brigade 
of  guards,  regiment  of  Bose,  23rd,  200  cavalry,  and  two  3-pounders,  to  the 
ford  fixed  upon  for  the  real  attempt. 

The  morning  being  very  dark  and  rainy,  and  part  of  our  way  through  a 
wood  where  there  was  no  road,  one  of  the  3-pounders  in  front  of  the  23rd 
regiment  and  the  cavalry,  overset  in  a  swamp,  and  occasioned  those  corps  to 
lose  the  fine  of  march,  and  some  of  the  artillerymen  belonging  to  the  other 
gun  (one  of  whom  had  the  match)  having  stopped  to  assist,  were  likewise  left 
behind.  The  head  of  the  column  in  the  mean  while  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  day  be_,an  to  break.  I  could  make  no  use  of  the  gun  that 
was  up,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  number  of  fires  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  opposition  would  be  greater  thau  I  had  expected.  However,  as  I  knew  that 
the  rain  then  faUing  would  soon  render  the  river  again  impassable,  and  I  had 
received  information  the  evening  before  that  General  Greene  had  arrived  in 
General  Morgan's  camp,  and  that  his  army  was  marching  after  him  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  I  determined  not  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and,  there- 
fore, full  of  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  Brigadier-General  O'Hara, 
and  of  the  brigade  of  guards  under  his  command,  I  ordered  them  to  march  on, 
but,  to  prevent  confusion,  not  to  fire  until  they  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
Their  behaviour  justified  my  high  opinion  of  them  ;  for  a  constant  fire  from 
the  enemy,  in  a  ford  upwards  of  500  yards  wide,  in  many  places  up  to  their 
middle,  with  a  rocky  bottom  and  strong  current,  made  no  impression  on  their 
cool  and  determined  valour,  nor  checked  their  passage.  The  light  infantry, 
landing  first,  immediately  formed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  or  dispersed 
everything  that  appeared  before  them,  the  rest  of  the  troops  forming  and 
advancing  in  succession.  We  now  learned  that  we  had  been  opposed  by 
about  300  militia  that  had  taken  post  there  only  the  evening  before,  under 
the  command  of  General  Davidson.  Their  general  and  two  or  three  other 
officers  were  among  the  killed  ;  the  number  of  wounded  was  uncertain,  and  a 
few  were  taken  prisoners.  On  our  side  Lieut.-Colonel  Hall  and  three  men 
were  killed,  and  36  men  wounded,  all  of  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of 
the  Guards.  By  this  time  the  rear  of  the  column  had  joined,  and  the  whole 
having  passed  with  the  greatest  despatch,  I  detached  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton 
with  the  cavalry  and  23rd  regiment,  to  pursue  the  routed  militia.  A  few 
were  soon  killed  or  taken,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton,  having  learned  that 
300  or  400  of  the  neighbouring  militia  were  to  assemble  that  day  at  Tarrant's 
house,  about  10  miles  from  the  ford,  leaving  his  infantry,  he  went  on  with 
the  cavalry,  and,  finding  the  militia  as  expected,  he,  with  excellent  conduct 
and  great  spirit,  attacked  them  instantly,  and  totally  routed  them  with  little 
loss  on  his  side,  and  on  theirs  between  40  and  50  killed,  wounded,  or  pri- 
soners. This  stroke,  with  our  passage  of  the  ford,  so  effectually  dispirited 
the  militia,  that  we  met  with  no  further  opposition  on  our  march  to  the 
Yadkin,  through  one  of  the  most  rebellious  tracts  in  America. 

During  this  time,  the  rebels  having  quitted  Beattie's  Ford,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Webster  was  passing  his  detachment  and  the  baggage  of  the  army  ;  this  had 
become  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  continuance  of  the  rain  and  the  swelling  of 
the  river,  but  all  joined  us  soon  after  dark,  about  six  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford. 
The  other  fords  were  likewise  abandoned  by  the  enemy  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  the  militia  dispersed,  and  General  Morgan  with  his  corps  marched  all  that 
afternoon  and  the  following  night  towards   Salisbury.      We  pursued  next 
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rooming  in  hopes  to  intercept  him  between  the  rivers  ;  and,  after  struggling 
with  many  difficulties  arising  from  swelled  creeks  and  bad  roads,  the  Guards 
came  up  with  his  rear  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  routed  it,  and  took  a  few 
waggons  at  the  trading  ford  of  the  Yadkin.  He  had  passed  the  body  of  his 
infantry  in  flats,  and  his  cavalry  and  waggons  by  the  ford,  during  that  day 
and  the  preceding  night,  but  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  the  boats  were  secured 
on  the  other  side,  and'  the  ford  had  become  impassable.  The  river  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  the  weather  appearing  unsettled,  I  determined  to  march 
to  the  upper  fords,  after  procuring  a  small  supply  of  provisions  at  Salisbury. 
This  and  the  height  of  the  creeks  in  our  way  detained  me  two  days,  and  in 
that  time  Morgan  having  quitted  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  had  information 
from  our  friends,  who  crossed  in  canoes,  that  General  Greene's  army  was 
marching  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Guildford. 
Not  having  had  time  to  collect  the  North  Carolina  militia,  and  having  re- 
ceived no  reinforcement  from  Virginia,  I  concluded  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  avoid  an  action  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dan,  and,  it 
being  my  interest  to  force  him  to  fight,  I  made  great  expedition  and  got 
between  him  and  the  upper  fords  ;  and,  being  assured  that  the  lower  fords 
are  seldom  practicable  in  winter,  and  that  he  could  not  collect  many  flats  at 
any  of  the  ferries,  I  was  in  great  hopes  that  he  would  not  escape  me  without 
receiving  a  blow.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  patience  and  alacrity  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  every  species  of  hardship  and  fatigue  in  endeavour- 
iag  to  overtake  him.  But  our  intelligence  upon  this  occasion  was  exceedingly 
defective,  which,  with  heavy  rains,  bad  roads,  and  the  passage  of  many  deep 
creeks,  and  bridges  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  light  troops,  rendered  all  our 
exertions  vain,  for  upon  our  arrival  at  Boyd's  Ferry  on  the  15th,  we  learned 
that  his  rear-guard  had  got  over  the  night  before,  his  baggage  and  main  body 
having  passed  the  preceding  day  at  that  and  a  neighbouring  ferry,  where  more 
fiats  had  been  collected  than  had  been  represented  to  me  as  possible. 

My  force  being  ill  suited  to  enter  by  that  quarter  so  powerful  a  province 
as  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  being  in  the  utmost  confusion,  after  giving 
the  troops  a  halt  of  one  day,  I  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to  Hillsborough, 
where  1  erected  the  King's  standard,  and  invited  by  proclamation  all  loyal 
subjects  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  stand  forth  and  take  an  active  part  in  assisting 
me  to  restore  order  and  constitutional  government.  As  a  considerable  body 
of  friends  were  said  to  reside  between  the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  I  detached 
Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton  on  the  23rd,  with  the  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of 
infantry,  to  prevent  their  being  interrupted  in  assembling.  Unluckily,  a 
detachment  of  the  rebel  light  troops  had  crossed  the  same  day,  and  by 
accident  fell  in  with  about  200  of  our  friends,  under  Colonel  Pyle,  on  their 
way  to  Hillsborough,  who,  mistaking  the  rebels  for  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton's 
corps,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surrounded,  and  a  number  of  them  were  most 
inhumanly  butchered,  when  begging  for  quarter  without  making  the  least 
resistance.  The  same  day  I  had  certain  intelligence  that  General  Greene, 
having  been  reinforced,  had  re-crossed  the  Dan,  which  rendered  it  imprudent 
to  separate  my  corps,  occasioned  the  recal  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton's  de- 
tachment ;  and  forage  and  provisions  being  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hillsborough,  as  well  as  the  position  too  distant  (upon  the  approach  of  the 
rebel  army)  for  the  protection  of  the  body  of  our  friends,  I  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  cross  the  Haw,  and  encamped  near  Allemance  Creek,  detaching 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry,  light  company  of  the  ( kiards,  and 
150  men  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster's  brigade,  a  few  miles  from  me  on  the 
road  to  Deep  River,  more  effectually  to  cover  the  country. 
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General  Greene's  light  troops  soon  made  their  appearance  ;  and  on  the 
2nd,  a  patrol  having  reported  that  they  had  seen  both  cavalry  and  infantry 
near  his  post,  I  directed  Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton  to  move  forward  with  proper 
precautions,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
not  advanced  far  when  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  corps,  which  he  imme- 
diately attacked  and  routed,  but  being  ignorant  of  their  force,  and  whether 
they  were  supported,  with  great  prudence  desisted  from  pursuit.  He  soon 
learned  from  prisoners  that  those  he  had  beaten  were  Lee's  legion,  300  or 
400  Back- Mountain  men,  under  Colonel  Preston,  with  a  number  of  militia, 
and  that  General  Greene,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  was  not  far  distant.  Our 
situation  for  the  former  few  clays  had  been  amongst  timid  friends,  and 
adjoining  inveterate  rebels  ;  between  them  I  had  been  totally  destitute  of 
information,  which  lost  me  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
rebel  army.  General  Greene  fell  back  to  Thompson's  House,  near  Boyd's 
Ford,  on  the  Reedy  Fork,  but  his  light  troops  and  militia  still  remained  near 
us,  and,  as  I  -was  informed  that  they  were  posted  carelessly  at  separate  plan- 
tations for  the  convenience  of  subsisting,  I  marched  on  the  6th  to  drive  them 
in,  and  to  attack  General  Greene  if  an  opportunity  offered.  I  succeeded 
completely  in  the  first,  and  at  Weitzell's  Mill,  on  the  Reedy  Fork,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  the  Back-Mountain  men  and  some  militia  suffered  considerably, 
with  little  loss  on  our  side ;  but  a  timely  and  precipitate  retreat  over  the 
Haw  prevented  the  latter.  1  knew  that  the  Virginia  reinforcement  were  upon 
their  march,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  would,  if  possible,  avoid 
risking  an  action  before  their  arrival. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  fords  of  the  Dan  in  their  rear,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  subsisting  my  troops  in  that  exhausted  country,  putting  it  out  of 
my  power  to  force  them,  my  resolution  was  to  give  our  friends  time  to  join 
us,  by  covering  their  country  as  effectually  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  still  approaching  the  communication  with  our 
shipping  in  Cape  Fear  River,  which  I  saw  it  would  soon  become  indispensably 
necessary  to  open,  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  from  the  want  of 
supplies  of  every  kind ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  determined  to  fight  the  rebel 
army  if  it  approached  me,  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
succeed  in  that  great  object  of  our  arduous  campaign,  the  calling  forth  the 
numerous  Loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  whilst  a  doubt  remained  on  their 
minds  of  the  superiority  of  our  arms.  With  these  views  I  had  moved  to  the 
Quaker  Meeting,  in  the  forks  of  Deep  River,  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th 
I  received  the  information  which  occasioned  the  movement  that  brought  on 
the  action  at  Guildford,  of  which  I  shall  give  your  Lordship  an  account  in  a 
separate  letter.  j  haV6)  &c  ? 

C'ORNWALLIS. 


No.  VIII. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

My  LORD,  Guildford,  March  17,  1781. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  his  Majesty's 
troops  under  my  command  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  15th  instant  over 
the  rebel  army  commanded  by  General  Greene. 

In  pursuance  of  my  intended  plan,  communicated  to  your  Lordship  in  my 
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despatch  (No.  7),  I  had  encamped  on  the  13th  instant  at  the  Quaker  Meeting 
between  the  forks  of  the  Deep  River.  On  the  14th  I  received  information 
that  General  Butler,  with  a  body  of  North  Carolina  militia  and  the  expected 
reinforcements  from  Virginia,  said  to  consist  of  a  Virginia  State  regiment,  a 
corps  of  Virginia  eighteen-menths' men,  3000  Virginia  militia,  and  recruits  for 
the  Maryland  line,  had  joined  General  Greene,  and  that  the  whole  army,  which 
was  reported  to  amount  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  was  marching  to  attack 
the  British  troops.  During  the  afternoon  intelligence  was  brought,  which 
was  confirmed  in  the  night,  that  he  had  advanced  that  day  to  Guildford 
about  twelve  miles  from  our  camp.  Being  now  pex*suaded  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  engagement,  after  detaching  Lieut.-Colonel  Hamilton 
with  our  waggons  and  baggage,  escorted  by  his  own  regiment,  a  detachment 
of  100  infantry  and  20  cavalry,  towards  Bell's  Mills,  on  Deep  River,  I  marched 
with  the  rest  of  the  corps  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  to  meet 
the  enemy,  or  to  attack  them  in  their  encampment.  About  four  miles  from 
Guildford  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in 
with  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  Lee's  Legion,  some  Back-Mountain 
men  and  Virginia  militia,  which  he  attacked  with  his  usual  good  conduct  and 
spirit,  and  defeated  ;  and,  continuing  our  march,  we  found  the  rebel  army 
posted  on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Court-house.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  having  been  several  days  with  the 
advanced  corps,  could  give  me  no  account  of  the  enemy's  order  or  position, 
and  the  country-people  were  extremely  inaccurate  in  their  description  of  the 
ground.  Immediately  between  the  head  of  the  column  and  the  enemy's  line 
was  a  considerable  plantation,  one  large  field  of  which  was  on  our  left  of  the 
road,  and  two  others,  with  a  wood  of  about  200  yards  broad  between  them, 
on  our  right  of  it ;  beyond  these  fields  the  wood  continued  for  several  miles 
to  our  right.  The  wood  beyond  the  plantation  in  our  front,  in  the  skirt  of 
which  the  enemy's  first  line  was  formed,  was  about  a  mile  in  depth,  the  road 
then  leading  into  an  extensive  space  of  cleared  ground  about  Guildford  Court- 
house. The  woods  on  our  right  and  left  were  reported  to  be  impracticable 
for  cannon  ;  but,  as  that  on  our  right  appeared  the  most  open,  I  resolved  to 
attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  whilst  my  disposition  was  making  for 
that  purpose,  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Macleod  to  bring  forward  the  guns  and 
cannonade  their  centre.  The  attack  was  directed  to  be  made  in  the  following 
order. 

On  the  right,  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the  71st  Regiment,  led  by  Major- 
General  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the  first  battalion  of  Guards  ;  on  the  left, 
the  23rd  and  33rd  Regiments,  led  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster,  and  supported 
by  the  Grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  Guards  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  O'Hara  ;  the  Yagers,  and  light  infantry  of  the  Guards,  remained  in 
the  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require.  Our  preparations  being  made,  the  action  began 
about  half-an-hour  past  one  in  the  afternoon.  Major-General  Leslie  after 
being  obliged,  by  the  great  extent  of  the  enemy's  line,  to  bring  up  the  first 
battalion  of  Guards  to  the  right  of  the  regiment  of  Bose,  soon  defeated  every- 
thing before  him.  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster,  having  joined  the  left  of  Major- 
General  Leslie's  division,  was  no  less  successful  in  his  front,  when,  on  finding 
that  the  left  of  the  23rd  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy,  he  changed  his  front  to  the  left,  and  being  supported  by  the  Yagers 
and  light  infantry  of  the  Guards,  attacked  and  routed  it,  the  grenadiers  and 
second  battalion  of  Guards  moving  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  left  vacant 
by  the  movement  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Webster. 
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All  the  infantry  being  now  in  the  line,  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton  had  direc- 
tions to  keep  his  cavalry  compact,  and  not  to  charge  without  positive  orders, 
except  to  protect  any  of  the  corps  from  the  most  evident  danger  of  being 
defeated.  The  excessive  thickness  of  the  woods  rendered  our  bayonets  of 
little  use,  and  enabled  the  broken  enemy  to  make  frequent  stands  with  an 
irregular  fire,  which  occasioned  some  loss,  and  to  several  of  the  corps  great 
delay,  particularly  on  our  right,  where  the  first  battalion  of  the  Guards  and 
regiment  of  Bose  were  warmly  engaged  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  with  some  of 
the  enemy  that  had  been  routed  on  the  first  attack,  and  with  part  of  the 
extremity  of  their  left  wing,  which  by  the  closeness  of  the  woods  had  been 
passed  unbroken.  The  71st  Regiment  and  Grenadiers,  and  second  battalion 
of  Guards,  not  knowing  what  was  passing  on  their  right,  and  hearing  the  fire 
advance  on  their  left,  continued  to  move  forward,  the  artillery  keeping  pace 
with  them  on  the  road,  followed  by  the  cavalry.  The  second  battalion  of 
Guards  first  gained  the  clear  ground  near  Guildford  Court-house,  and  found  a 
corps  of  Continental  infantry,  much  superior  in  number,  formed  in  the  open 
field  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Glowing 'with  impatience  to  signalise  themselves,  they  instantly  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  taking  two  6-pounders,  but,  pursuing  into  the  wood 
with  too  much  ardour,  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  imme- 
diately charged  and  driven  back  into  the  field  by  Colonel  Washington's 
dragoons,  with  the  loss  of  the  6 -pounders  they  had  taken.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  was  soon  repulsed  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  two  3-pounders  just 
brought  up  by  Lieutenant  Macleod,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Guards,  and  of  the  71st  Regiment,  which,  having  been  impeded  by  some 
deep  ravine,  were  now  corninj;  out  of  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  Guards, 
opposite  to  the  Court-house.  By  the  spirited  exertions  of  Brigadier-General 
O'Hara,  though  wounded,  the  second  battalion  of  Guards  was  soon  rallied,  and, 
supported  by  the  grenadiers,  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 
The  23rd  Regiment  arriving  at  that  instant  from  our  left,  and  Lieut.-Colonel 
Tarleton  having  advanced  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  enemy  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  and  the  two  6-pounders  once  more  fell  into  our  hands  ;  two 
ammunition-waggons  and  two  other  6-pounders,  being  all  the  artillery  they 
had  in  the  field,  were  likewise  taken.  About  this  time  the  33rd  Regiment  and 
light  infantry  of  the  Guards,  after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  completely 
routed  the  corps  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  action  in 
this  quarter.  The  23rd  and  71st  Regiments,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  were 
ordered  to  pursue  ;  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  was  detached,  with  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Tarleton,  to  our  right,  where  a  heavy  fire  still  continued,  and  where 
his  appearance  and  spirited  attack  contributed  much  to  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  action.  The  militia  with  which  our  right  wing  had  been  engaged,  dis- 
persed in  the  woods  ;  the  continentals  went  off  by  the  Reedy  Fork,  beyond 
which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  follow  them,  as  their  cavalry  had  suffered 
but  little.  Our  troops  were  excessively  fatigued  by  an  action  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  our  wounded,  dispersed  over  an  extensive  space  of 
country,  required  immediate  attention.  The  care  of  our  wounded,  and  the 
total  want  of  provisions  in  an  exhausted  country,  made  it  equally  impossible 
for  me  to  follow  the  blow  the  next  day.  The  enemy  did  not  stop  until  they 
got  to  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek,  eighteen  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

From  our  observation,  and  the  best  accounts  we  could  procure,  we  did  not 
doubt  but  the  strength  of  the  enemy  exceeded  7000  men  ;  their  militia  com- 
posed their  hue,  with  parties  advanced  to  the  rails  of  the  fields  in  their  front ; 
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the  continentals  were  posted  obliquely  in  the  rear  of  their  right  wing.  Their 
cannon  fired  on  us  whilst  we  were  forming,  from  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
militia,  but  were  withdrawn  to  the  continentals  before  the  attack. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  but  it  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  between  200  and  300  dead  were  left  upon  the  field.  Many  of  their 
wounded  that  were  able  to  move,  whilst  we  were  employed  in  the  care  of  our 
own,  escaped,  and  followed  the  routed  enemy  ;  and  our  cattle-drivers  and 
forage  parties  have  reported  to  me  that  the  houses  in  a  circle  of  six  or  eight 
miles  round  us  are  full  of  others.  Those  that  remained  we  have  taken  the 
best  care  of  in  our  power.  We  took  few  prisoners,  owing  to  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  wood  facilitating  their  escape,  and  every  man  of  our  army 
being  repeatedly  wanted  for  action. 

The  conduct  and  actions  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  compose  this 
little  army  will  do  more  justice  to  their  merit  than  I  can  by  words.  Their 
persevering  intrepidity  in  action,  their  invincible  patience  in  the  hardships 
ami  fatigues  of  a  march  of  above  600  miles,  in  which  they  have  forded 
several  large  rivers  and  numberless  creeks,  many  of  which  would  be  reckoned 
large  rivers  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  without  tents  or  covering 
against  the  climate,  and  often  without  provisions,  will  sufficiently  manifest 
their  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  their  Sovereign  and  their 
country. 

I  have  been  particularly  indebted  to  Major-General  Leslie  for  his  gallantry 
and  exertion  in  the  action,  as  well  as  his  assistance  in  every  other  part  of  the 
service.  The  zeal  and  spirit  of  Brigadier-General  O'Hara  merit  my  highest 
commendations,  for,  after  receiving  two  dangerous  wounds,  he  continued  in 
the  field  whilst  the  action  lasted  ;  by  his  earnest  attention  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, seconded  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  brigade ;  his  Majesty's 
Guards  are  no  less  distinguished  by  their  order  and  discipline  than  by  their 
spirit  and  valour :  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose  deserves  my  warmest 
praises  for  its  discipline,  alacrity,  and  courage,  and  does  honour  to  Major  Du 
Buy,  who  commands  it,  and  who  is  an  officer  of  superior  merit.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Brigadier-General  Howard,  who  served  as  volunteer,  for  his  spirited 
example  on  all  occasions.  Lieut. -Colonel  "Webster  conducted  his  bi-igade  like 
an  officer  of  experience  and  gallantry.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tarleton's  good  conduct 
and  spirit  in  the  management  of  his  cavalry  was  conspicuous  during  the 
whole  action  ;  and  Lieutenant  Macleod,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  proved 
himself  upon  this,  as  well  as  all  former  occasions,  a  most  capable  and  deserving 
officer.  The  attention  and  exertions  of  my  aides-de-camp,  and  of  all  the  other 
public  officers  of  the  army,  contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of  the  day. 

I  have  constantly  received  the  most  zealous  assistance  from  Governor 
Martin,  during  my  command  in  the  southern  districts.  Hoping  that  his  pre- 
sence would  tend  to  incite  the  loyal  subjects  of  this  province  to  take  an  active 
part  with  us,  he  has  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  our 
campaign  ;  but  his  delicate  constitution  has  suffered  by  his  public  spirit,  for, 
by  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  he  is  now  obliged  to  return  to  England  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  so  totally  destitute  of  subsistence,  that  forage 
is  not  nearer  than  nine  miles,  and  the  soldiers  have  been  two  days  without 
bread  ;  I  shall  therefore  leave  about  seventy  of  .the  worst  of  the  wounded  cases 
at  the  New  Garden  Quaker-Meeting-House,  with  proper  assistance,  and  move 
the  remainder  with  the  army  to-morrow  morning  to  Bell's  Mills.  I  hope  our 
friends  will  heartily  take  an  active  part  with  us,  to  which  I  shall  continue  to 
encourage  them,  still  approaching  our  shipping  by  easy  marches,  that  we  may 
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procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  further  operations,  and  lodge  our  sick  and 
wounded  where  proper  attention  can  be  paid  to  them. 

This  despatch  will  be  delivered  to  your  Lordship  by  my  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  Brodrick,  who  is  a  very  promising  officer,  and  whom  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  your  Lordship's  countenance  and  favour. 

I  have,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


No.  IX. 
Karl  Cobnwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Sir,,  Yorktown,  Virginia,  Oct.  20,  1781. 

I  have  the  mortification  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  to  surrender  the 
troops  under  my  command,  by  capitulation,  on  the  19th  instant,  as  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France. 

I  never  saw  this  post  in  a  very  favourable  light,  but  when  I  found  I  was 
to  be  attacked  in  it  in  so  unprepared  a  state,  b}-  so  powerful  an  army  and 
artillery,  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  relief  would  have  induced  me  to  attempt 
its  defence,  for  1  woidd  either  have  endeavoured  to  escape  to  New  York  by 
rapid  marches  from  the  Gloucester  side,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  General 
Washington's  troops  at  Williamsburg,  or  I  would,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  have  attacked  them  in  the  open  field,  where  it  might  have 
been  just  possible  that  fortune  would  have  favoured  the  gallantry  of  the 
handful  of  troops  under  my  command,  but  being  assured  by  your  Excellency's 
letters  that  every  possible  means  would  be  tried  by  the  navy  and  army  to 
relieve  us,  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  venture  upon  either  of  those 
desperate  attempts  ;  therefore,  after  remaining  for  two  days  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  this  place  in  hopes  of  being  attacked,  upon  observing  that  the 
enemy  were  taking  measures  which  could  not  fail  of  turning  my  left  flank  in 
a  short  time,  and  receiving  on  the  second  evening  your  letter  of  the  24th  of 
September,  informing  me  that  the  relief  would  sail  about  the  5th  of  October, 
I  withdrew  within  the  works  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  September,  hoping 
by  the  labour  and  firmness  of  the  soldiers  to  protract  the  defence  until  you 
could  arrive.  Everything  was  to  be  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  troops, 
but  every  disadvantage  attended  their  labour,  as  the  works  were  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  our  stock  of  intrenching  tools,  which  did 
not  much  exceed  400  when  we  began  to  work  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
was  now  much  diminished. 

The  enemy  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  and  constructed  on 
that  night,  and  the  two  following  days  and  nights,  two  redoubts,  which,  with 
some  works  that  had  belonged  to  our  outward  position,  occupied  a  gorge 
between  two  creeks  or  ravines,  which  come  from  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
town.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  they  made  their  first  parallel, 
extending  from  its  right  on  the  river,  to  a  deep  ravine  on  the  left,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  this  place,  and  embracing  our  whole  left  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  yards.  Having  perfected  this  parallel,  their  batteries  opened  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  against  our  left,  and  other  batteries  fired  at  the  same 
time  against  a  redoubt  advanced  over  the  creek  upon  our  right,  and  defended 
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by  about  120  men  of  the  23rd  Regiment  and  marines,  who  maintained  that 
post  with  uncommon  gallantry.  The  fire  continued  incessant  from  heavy 
cannon,  and  from  mortars  and  howitzers  throwing  shells  from  8  to  16  inches, 
until  all  our  guns  on  the  left  were  silenced,  our  work  much  damaged,  and  our 
loss  of  men  considerable.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  they  began  their  second 
parallel,  about  300  yards  nearer  to  us.  The  troops  being  much  weakened  by 
sickness,  as  well  as  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  observing  that  the  enemy 
bail  not  only  secured  their  flanks,  but  proceeded  in  every  respect  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  caution,  I  could  not  venture  so  large  sorties  as  to  hope 
from  them  any  considerable  effect,  but  otherwise,  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  interrupt  this  work  by  opening  new  embrasures  for  guns  and  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  fire  from  all  the  howitzers  and  small  mortars  that  we  could 
man.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  they  assaulted  and  carried  two  redoubts 
that  had  been  advanced  about  300  yards  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  their 
approaches,  and  covering  our  left  flank,  and  during  the  night  included  them  in 
their  second  parallel,  on  which  they  continued  to  work  with  the  utmost  exer- 
tion. Being  perfectly  sensible  that  our  works  could  not  stand  many  hours 
after  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  that  parallel,  we  not  only  continued  a 
constant  fire  with  all  our  mortars  and  every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  but  a  little  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  lGth,  I 
ordered  a  sortie  of  about  350  men,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Abercrombie,  to  attack  two  batteries  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest 
forwardness,  and  to  spike  the  guns.  A  detachment  of  Guards  with  the  80th 
company  of  Grenadiers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Lake,  attacked 
the  one,  and  one  of  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major  Armstrong, 
attacked  the  other,  and  both  succeeded  in  forcing  the  redoubts  that  covered 
them,  spiking  11  guns,  and  killing  or  wounding  about  K)0  of  the  French 
troops,  who  had  the  guard  of  that  part  of  the  trenches,  and  with  little  loss  on 
our  side.  This  action,  though  extremely  honourable  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  executed  it,  proved  of  little  public  advantage,  for  the  cannon 
having  been  spiked  in  a  hurry,  were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service  again,  and 
before  dark  the  whole  parallel  and  batteries  appeared  to  be  nearly  complete. 
At  this  time  we  knew  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  whole  front  attacked  on 
which  we  could  show  a  single  gun,  and  our  shells  were  nearly  expended.  J, 
therefore,  had  only  to  choose  between  preparing  to  surrender  next  day,  or 
endeavouring  to  get  off  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  and  I  determined 
to  attempt  the  latter,  reflecting  that,  though  it  should  prove  unsuccessful  in 
its  immediate  object,  it  might  at  least  delay  the  enemy  in  the  prosecution  of 
further  enterprises.  Sixteen  large  boats  were  prepared,  and  upon  other  pre- 
texts were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  troops  precisely  at  10  o'clock. 
With  these  I  hoped  to  pass  the  infantry  during  the  night,  abandoning  our 
baggage,  and  leaving  a  detachment  to  capitulate  for  the  townspeople,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded,  on  which  subject  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
General  Washington.  After  making  my  arrangements  with  the  utmost 
secresy,  the  light  infantry,  greatest  part  of  the  Guards,  and  part  of  the  23rd 
Regiment,  landed  at  Gloucester ;  but  at  this  ci'itical  moment  the  weather, 
from  being  moderate  and  calm,  changed  to  a  most  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  drove  all  the  boats,  some  of  which  had  troops  on  board,  down  the 
river.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  intended  passage  was  impracticable,  and 
the  absence  of  the  boats  rendered  it  equally  impossible  to  bring  back  the 
troops  that  had  passed,  which  I  had  ordered  about  two  in  the  morning.  In 
this  situation,  with  my  little  force  divided,  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  at 
daybreak.     The  passage  between  this  place  and   Gloucester   was   much  ex- 
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posed,  but  the  boats  having  now  returned,  they  were  ordered  to  bring  back 
the  troops  that  had  passed  during  the  night,  and  they  joined  us  in  the  fore- 
noon without  much  loss.  Our  works,  in  the  mean  time,  were  going  to  ruin, 
and  not  having  been  able  to  strengthen  them  by  an  abattis,  nor  in  any 
other  manner  but  by  a  slight  fraizing,  which  the  enemy's  artillery  were 
demolishing  wherever  they  fired,  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  that  of 
the  engineer  and  principal  officers  of  the  amiy,  that  they  were  in  many 
places  assailable  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  by  the  continuance  of  the  satne 
fire  for  a  few  hours  longer,  they  would  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  it  de- 
sperate, with  our  numbers,  to  attempt  to  maintain  them.  We  at  that  time 
could  not  fire  a  single  gun  ;  only  one  8-inch  and  little  more  than  100  Cohorn 
shells  remained.  A  diversion  by  the  French  ships  of  war  that  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  York  River  was  to  be  expected.  Our  numbers  had  been  diminished 
by  the  enemy's"  fii'e,  but  particularly  by  sickness,  and  the  strength  and  spirits 
of  those  in  the  works  were  much  exhausted,  by  the  fatigue  of  constant  watching 
and  unremitting  duty.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  wanton  and  inhuman  to  the  last  degree  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  this  small 
body  of  gallant  soldiers,  who  had  ever  behaved  with  so  much  fidelity  and  courage, 
by  exposing  them  to  an  assault  which,  from  the  numbers  and  precautions  of 
the  enemy,  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  I  therefore  proposed  to  capitulate ;  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Excelleucy  the  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  General  Washington  and  me  on  that  subject,  and  the  terms  of 
capitulation  agreed  upon.  I  sincerely  lament  that  better  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, but  I  have  neglected  nothing  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the  misfortune 
and  distress  of  both  officers  and  soldiers.  The  men  are  well  clothed  and  pro- 
vided with  necessaries,  and  I  trust  will  be  regularly  supplied  by  the  means  of 
the  officers  that  'are  permitted  to  remain  with  them.  The  treatment,  in 
general,  that  we  have  received  from  the  enemy  since  our  surrender  has  been 
perfectly  good  and  proper,  but  the  kindness  and  attention  that  has  been 
shown  to  us  by  the  French  officers  in  particular — their  delicate  sensibility  of 
our  situation — their  generous  and  pressing  offer  of  money,  both  public  and 
private,  to  any  amount — has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly  describe, 
and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  on  the  breast  of  every  British  officer, 
whenever  the  fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of  them  into  our  power. 

Although  the  event  has  been  so  unfortunate,  the  patience  of  the  soldiers 
in  bearing  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  their  firmness  and  intrepidity  under  a 
persevering  fire  of  shot  and  shells  that,  I  believe,  has  not  often  been  exceeded, 
deserved  the  highest  admiration  and  praise.  A  successful  defence,  however, 
in  our  situation  was,  perhaps,  impossible,  for  the  place  could  only  be  reckoned 
an  intrenched  camp,  subject  in  most  places  to  enfilade,  and  the  ground  in 
general  so  disadvantageous  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  fortifying  it  as 
a  post  to  protect  the  navy,  could  have  induced  any  person  to  erect  works 
upon  it.  Our  force  diminished  daily  by  sickness  and  other  losses,  and  was 
reduced,  when  we  offered  to  capitulate,  on  this  side  to  little  more  than  3200 
rank  and  file  fit  for  duty,  including  officers,  servants,  and  artificers ;  and  at 
Gloucester  about  600,  including  cavalry.  The  enemy's  army  consisted  of 
xipwards  of  8000  French,  nearly  as  many  continentals,  and  5000  militia.  They 
brought  an  immense  train  of  heavy  artillery,  most  amply  furnished  with 
ammunition,  and  perfectly  well  manned. 

The  constant  and  universal  cheerfulness  and  spirit  of  the  officers  in  all 
hardships  and  danger  deserve  my  warmest  acknowledgments  ;  and  I  have 
been  particularly  indebted  to  Brigadier-General  O'Hara  and  to  Lieut. -Colonel 
Abercrombie,  the  former  commanding  on  the  right  and  the  latter  on  the  left, 
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for  their  attention  and  exertion  on  every  occasion.  The  detachment  of  the 
23rd  Regiment  and  of  marines  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  commanded  by 
Captain  Apthorpe,  and  the  subsequent  detachments,  commanded  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Johnson,  deserve  particular  commendation.  Captain  Rochfort,  who 
commanded  the  artillery,  and,  indeed,  every  officer  and  soldier  of  that  distin- 
guished corps,  and  Lieutenant  Sutherland,  the  commanding  engineer,  have 
merited  in  every  respect  my  highest  approbation  ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Captain  Symonds,  who  commanded  His 
Majesty's  ships,  and  to  the  other  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  for  their 
active  and  zealous  co-operation. 

I  transmit  returns  of  our  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  seamen  and 
townspeople  was  likewise  considerable. 

I  trust  that  your  Excellency  will  please  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
Bonetta  after  landing  her  passengers,  in  compliance  with  the  article  of 
capitulation.  « 

Lieut. -Colonel  Abercrombie  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  this  despatch, 

and  is  well  qualified  to  explain  to  your  Excellency  every  particular  relating  to 

our  past  and  present  situation.  ,  ,     ,  ,    ,       0 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 


No.  X. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington. 

SlR,  York,  in  Virginia,  October  17,  1781. 

I  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two 
officers  may  be  appointed  by  each  side,  to  meet  at  Mr.  Moore's  house,  to 
settle  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 


No.  XI. 

General  Washington  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My  LORD,  Camp  before  York,  Oct.  17,  1781. 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship's  letter  of  this  date. 
An  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood  will  readily  incline 
me  to  listen  to  such  terms  for  the  surrender  of  your  posts  and  garrisons  at 
York  and  Gloucester  as  are  admissible. 

I  wish,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  that  your  Lordship's 
proposals,  in  writing,  may  be  sent  to  the  American  fines,  for  which  purpose  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  two  hours  from  the  delivery  of  this  letter  will 
be  granted.  j  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

G.  Washington. 
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No.  XII. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  General  Washington. 

SlB,  York,  in  Virginia,  Oct.  17,  17S1,  41  p.m. 

I  hare  this  moment  been  honoured  with  your  Excellency's  letter,  dated 
this  day. 

The  time  limited  for  sending  my  answer  will  not  admit  of  entering  into 
the  detail  of  articles  ;  but  the  basis  of  my  proposals  will  be,  that  the  garrisons 
of  York  and  Gloucester  shall  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  customary  honours. 
And,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  individuals  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  that  the  British  shall  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to 
Germany,  under  engagements  not  to  serve  against  France,  America,  or  their 
allies,  until  released  or  regularly  exchanged.  That  all  arms  and  public  stores 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  you ;  but  that  the  usual  indulgence  of  side-arms  to 
officers,  and  of  retaining  private  property,  shall  be  granted  to  officers  and 
soldiers ;  and  that  the  interest  of  several  individuals,  in  civil  capacities  and 
connected  with  us,  shall  be  attended  to. 

If  your  Excellency  thinks  that  a  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
will  be  necessary,  to  transmit  your  answer,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the 
hour  that  you  may  propose.  ,  liave  the  honour  to  be>  &c  ? 

COENWALLIS. 


No.  XIII. 

General  Washington  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

My   LORD,  Camp  before  York,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  discussions  and  delays,  I  shall  at  once,  in  answer 
to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  yesterday,  declare  the  general  basis  upon  which  a 
definitive  treaty  of  capitulation  may  take  place. 

The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester,  including  the  seamen,  as  you  pro- 
pose, shall  be  received  prisoners  of  war.  The  condition  annexed  of  sending 
the  British  and  German  troops  to  the  parts  of  Europe  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belong,  is  inadmissible.  Instead  of  this,  they  will  be  marched  to  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  can  most  conveniently  provide  for  their  subsistence, 
and  the  benevolent  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  which  is  invariably  observed 
by  the  Americans,  will  be  extended  to  them.  The  same  honours  will  be 
granted  to  the  surrendering  army  as  were  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Charles- 
town. 

The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbours,  with  all  their  guns,  stores, 
tackling,  furniture,  aud  apparel,  shall  be  delivered,  in  their  present  state,  to 
an  officer  of  the  navy  appointed  to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements,  military  chest,  and  public  stores  of 
every  denomination,  shall  be  delivered  unimpaired  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  officers  shall  be  indulged  in  retaining  their  side-arms,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  may  preserve  their  baggage  and  effects,  with  this  reserve,  that 
property  taken  in  the  country  will  be  reclaimed. 
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With  regard  to  the  individuals  in  civil  capacities,  whose  interest  your 
Lordship  wishes  may  be  attended  to,  until  they  are  more  particularly  de- 
scribed, nothing  definitive  can  be  settled. 

I  have  to  add,  that  I  expect  the  sick  and  wounded  will  be  supplied  with 
their  own  hospital  stores,  and  be  attended  by  British  surgeons,  particularly 
charged  with  the  care  of  them. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  signify  your  determination,  either  to 
accept  or  reject  the  proposals  now  offered,  in  the  course  of  two  hours  from 
the  delivery  of  this  letter,  that  Commissioners  may  be  appointed  to  digest 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  or  a  renewal  of  hostilities  may  take  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

G.  Washington. 


No.  XIV. 
Earl  Cobnwallis  to  General  Washington. 

SlR,  York,  in  Virginia,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

I  agree  to  open  a  treaty  of  capitulation  upon  the  basis  of  the  garrisons 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  including  seamen,  being  prisoners  of  war,  without 
annexing  the  condition  of  their  being  sent  to  Europe  ;  but  I  expect  to  receive 
a  compensation  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  for  the  surrender  of  Gloucester 
in  its  present  state  of  defence. 

I  shall,  in  particular,  desire,  that  the  Bonetta  sloop-of-war  may  be  left 
entirely  at  my  disposal  from  the  hour  that  the  capitulation  is  signed,  to 
receive  an  aide-de-camp  to  carry  my  despatches  to  Sir  Heury  Clinton.  Such 
soldiers  as  I  may  think  proper  to  send  as  passengers  in  her,  to  be  manned 
with  50  men  of  her  own  crew,  and  to  be  permitted  to  sail  without  examina- 
tion, when  my  despatches  are  ready  :  engaging,  on  my  part,  that  the  ship 
shall  be  brought  back  and  delivered  to  you,  if  she  escapes  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  ;  that  the  crew  and  soldiers  shall  be  accounted  for  in  future  exchanges ; 
that  she  shall  carry  off  no  officer  without  your  consent,  nor  public  property 
of  any  kind  ;  and  I  shall  likewise  desire  that  the  traders  and  inhabitants  may 
preserve  their  property,  and  that  no  person  may  be  punished  or  molested 
for  having  joined  the  British  troops. 

If  you  choose  to  proceed  to  negotiation  on  these  grounds,  I  shall  appoint 
two  field-officers  of  my  army  to  meet  two  officers  from  you,  at  any  time  and 
place  that  you  think  proper,  to  digest  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


No.  XV. 

Copy  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation. 

Article  I. 
The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester,  including  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  as  well  as  other  mariners,  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war  to  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.     The 
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land-troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States — the  navy  to  the  naval 
army  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

Granted. 

•Article  II. 

The  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements,  military  chest,  and  public  stores  of 
every  denomination,  shall  be  delivered  unimpaired  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments appointed  to  receive  them. 

Granted. 

Article  III. 

At  twelve  o'clock  this  day  the  two  redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  York  to 
be  delivered,  the  one  to  a  detachment  of  American  infantry,  the  other  to  a 
detachment  of  French  grenadiers. 

Granted. 

The  garrison  of  York  will  march  out  to  a  place  to  be  appointed  in  front  of 
the  posts,  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  with  shouldered  arms,  colours  cased,  and 
drums  beating  a  British  or  German  march.  They  are  then  to  ground  their 
arms,  and  return  to  their  encampments,  where  they  will  remain  until  they 
are  despatched  to  the  places  of  their  destination.  Two  works  on  the  Glou- 
cester side  will  be  delivered  at  one  o'clock  to  a  detachment  of  French  and 
American  troops  appointed  to  possess  them.  The  garrison  will  march  out 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  cavalry  with  their  swords  drawn, 
trumpets  sounding,  and  the  infantry  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  gar- 
rison of  York.  They  are  likewise  to  return  to  their  encampments  until  they 
can  be  finally  marched  off. 

Article  IV. 

Officers  are  to  retain  their  side-arms.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  to  keep 
their  private  property  of  every  kind  ;  and  no  part  of  their  baggage  or  papers 
to  be  at  any  time  subject  to  search  or  inspection.  The  baggage  and  papers 
of  officers  and  soldiers  taken  during  the  siege,  to  be  likewise  preserved  for 
them. 

Granted. 

It  is  understood  that  any  property  obviously  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  States  in  the  possession  of  the  garrison,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Article  V. 

The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
much  by  regiments  as  possible,  and  supplied  with  the  same  rations  of  pro- 
visions as  are  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  America.  A  field-officer 
from  each  nation,  to  wit,  British,  Anspach,  and  Hessian,  and  other  officers  on 
parole,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  men,  to  be  allowed  to  reside  near 
their  respective  regiments,  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  be  witnesses  of  their 
treatment,  and  that  their  officers  may  receive  and  deliver  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  for  them,  for  which  passports  are  to  be  granted  when  applied  for. 

Granted. 

Article  VI. 

The  General,  staff,  and  other  officers  not  employed,  as  mentioned  in  the 
above  articles,  and  who  choose  it,  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe, 
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to  New  York,  or  to  any  other  American  maritime  posts  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  forces,  at  their  own  option,  and  proper  vessels  to  be 
granted  by  the  Count  de  Grasse  to  carry  them  under  flags  of  truce  to  New 
York,  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  if  possible,  and  they  to  reside  in  a 
district,  to  be  agreed  upon  hereafter,  until  they  embark. 

The  officers  of  the  civil  department  of  the  army  and  navy  to  be  included 
in  this  article.  Passports  to  go  by  land  to  be  granted  to  those  to  whom 
vessels  cannot  be  furnished. 

Granted. 

Article  VII. 

Officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  according  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  service.  Servants  not  soldiers  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their  masters. 

Granted. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Bonetta  sloop-of-war  to  be  equipped,  and  navigated  by  its  present 
Captain  and  crew,  and  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Cornwallis  from 
the  hour  that  the  capitulation  is  signed,  to  receive  an  aide-de-camp  to 
carry  despatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  such  soldiers  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  send  to  New  York,  to  be  permitted  to  sail  without  examination, 
when  his  despatches  are  ready.  His  Lordship  engages  on  his  part  that  the 
ship  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the  Count  de  Grasse,  if  she  escapes  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  that  she  shall  not  carry  off  any  public  stores.  Any 
part  of  the  crew  that  may  be  deficient  on  her  return,  and  the  soldiers 
passengers,  to  be  accounted  for  on  her  delivery. 

Granted. 

Article  IX. 

The  traders  are  to  preserve  their  property,  and  to  be  allowed  three 
months  to  dispose  of  or  remove  them  ;  and  those  traders  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  traders  will  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  effects,  the  allied  army 
having  the  right  to  pre-emption.  The  traders  to  be  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war  upon  parole. 

Article  X. 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  this  country  at  present  in 
York  or  Gloucester  are  not  to  be  punished  on  account  of  having  joined  the 
British  army. 

This  article  cannot  be  assented  to,  being  altogether  of  civil  resort. 

Article  XL 

Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  are  to 
be  attended  by  their  own  surgeons  on  parole  ;  and  they  are  to  be  furnished 
with  medicines  and  stores  from  the  American  hospitals. 

The  hospital-stores  now  in  York  and  Gloucester  shall  be  delivered  for  the 
use  of  the  British  sick  and  wounded.     Passports  will  be  granted  for  pro- 
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curing  them  further  supplies  from  New  York,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and 
proper  hospitals  will  be  furnished  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  two  garrisons. 

Article  XII. 

Waggons  to  be  furnished  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  officers  attending 
the  soldiers,  and  to  surgeons  when  travelling  on  account  of  the  sick,  attending 
the  hospitals  at  public  expense. 

They  are  to  be  furnished  if  possible. 

Article  XI1T. 

The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbours,  with  all  their  stores,  guns, 
tackling,  and  apparel,  shall  be  delivered  up  in  their  present  state  to  an  officer 
of  the  navy  appointed  to  take  possession  of  them,  previously  unloading  the 
private  property,  part  of  which  had  been  on  board  for  security  during  the 
siege. 

Granted. 

Article  XIV. 

No  article  of  capitulation  to  be  infringed  on  pretence  of  reprisals  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  doubtful  expressions  in  it,  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  the  words. 

Granted. 

Done  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  October  19th,  1781.  > 

Cornwallis. 
Thos.  Symonds. 

Done  in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  October  19,  1781. 

•     G.  Washington. 
•  Le  Comte  de  Rochambeau. 

Le  Comte  de  Barras, 

en  mon  nom  et  celui  du 
Comte  de  Grasse. 
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INDIA. 
No.  XVI. 

From  his  Royal  Highness  the  Shah  Zada  to  the  Governor-General. 
From  the  Prince,  in,  his  own  ha/ndwritmg. 

Oct  6,  1786. 

The  particulars  of  my  coming  "to  Lucknow,  it  is  certain  that  before  this 
you  have  fully  learned  from  the  information  of  Governor-General  Hastings  and 
other  faithful  gentlemen.  At  present,  for  your  information,  I  write  at  large  the 
account  of  my  journey  to  this  quarter,  that  his  deceased  Majesty  Ameer  Tymur, 
my  ancestor,  by  command  of  the  Almighty,  after  possessing  himself  of  the 
seven  kingdoms  of  India,  which  extend  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  are  the 
most  excellent  of  kingdoms,  having  chosen  this  country  for  the  residence  of 
his  posterity,  like  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it  the  honour  of  being  his 
place  of  abode.  Accordingly,  from  a  period  of  500  years,  his  successors,  high  in 
dignity  and  authority,  have  continued  to  give  laws  and  issue  commands  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  fame  of  their  conquests  and  the  report  of  their  government  are 
as  plain  as  the  sun  and  brighter  than  the  moon.  There  is  no  necessity  for  nar- 
ration :  the  accounts  and  particulars  of  the  conquests  and  government  of  each 
monarch  are  recorded  in  the  histories  and  annals,  and  are  as  well  known  as  the 
sun.  From  the  day  when  his  exalted  Majesty  Shah  Allum  gave  beauty  to  the 
throne  of  Indostan,  every  one  of  his  slaves  and  servants,  whom  considering  to  be 
trustworthy,  hs  had  appointed  to  the  government  of  kingdoms,  came  ungrateful 
to  his  sovereign,  forgetting  the  honour  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  performing 
no  duty  of  obedience  and  allegiance,  was  totally  deficient  in  the  offices  of  service. 
In  the  end  they  were  all  defeated  and  punished.  When  his  Majesty,  from  his 
favour  and  beneficence,  bestowed  dignity  on  me  superior  to  my  brothers,  and 
honoured  me  with  the  title  of  heir-apparent,  1  could  not  support  the  sight  of  the 
shame  and  disgrace,  of  the  ingratitude,  of  these  villains  ;  and  bold  thought  came 
into  my  comprehensive  mind,  that  coming  forth  from  the  corner  of  retirement,  I 
should  direct  my  steps  towards  some  quarter.  As  the  particulars  of  the  allegiance 
and  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  the  noble  English  gentlemen  used  to  come  to  my 
hearing,  I  turned  the  reins  of  my  desire  towards  Lucknow,  in  reliance  upon  the 
attachment  and  service  of  the  English  gentlemen  ;  and  my  heart's  object  was  this, 
that  with  the  conjunction  and  advice  of  the  noble  English  gentlemen,  having  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  having  planned  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  I  should  obtain  happiness  from  the  title  of  Heir- 
Apparent  which  Mis  Majesty  had  bestowed  upon  me,  and  should  in  return  for  this 
favour  perform  some  service  which  might  be  acceptable  to  His  Majesty,  and  might 
remain  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  after  my  arrival  at 
Lucknow,  discourses  of  designs  and  actions  took  place  with  Governor  Hastings  ; 
but  as  his  departure  towards  Europe  was  near,  the  event  of  this  business  did  not 
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come  to  light.  As  all  matters  depend  on  their  season,  the  event  of  these  happy 
objects  was  kept  until  your  arrival.  God  he  praised  that  the  objects  of  all  my 
prayers  to  God  is  come  to  pass !  Truly,  from  hearing  the  happy  news  of  the 
arrival  of  you  worthy  of  favour,  fresh  delights  and  innumerable  joys  cume  to  me  ; 
and  it  became  fixed  in  my  penetrating  mind,  that  by  the  assistance  of  God  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  His  Majesty's  throne  will  take  place  in  the  manner 
which  I  wish,  through  the  wise  plans  of  you,  a  peer  gifted  with  sincerity.  From 
the  certainty  of  this  event,  a  thought  came  into  my  mind,  that  having  speedily 
honoured  you,  and  made  myself  happy  bv  an  interview,  I  should  in  person,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  letters  and  correspondence,  bring  forward  with  you  the 
views  of  settlement  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  thoughts  of  embellishment" to  the 
affairs  of  the  throne  of  His  Majesty;  and  the  plans  should  be  finally  seitled  for 
the  expulsion  and  removal  of  the  wicked  enemies  of  the  throne,  who,  having  raised 
their  heads  to  rebellion  and  war,  have  caused  injury  to  I  he  conn  ivy ;  and  having 
executed,  might  be  determined  by  your  advice,  face  to  face,  I  should  obtain  hap- 
piness and  honour  from  His  Majesty's  presence  in  consequence  of  my  journey, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  and  your  firm  alliance,  and  should  exe«t  myself  for 
the  ease  and  security  of  mankind  ;  and  as  my  heart  has  beeu  long  desirous  to  visit 
the  country  of  Bengal,  and  to  see  the  town  and  buildings  of  Calcutta  and  to  journey 
on  the  river,  and  a  speedy  interview  with  you  is  my  wish,  1  shall  very  soon  depart 
towards  Calcutta  by  the  river,  and  by  God's  grace  1  shall  very  speedily  arrive  in 
that  country.  This  is  the  duty  of  your  allegiance,  that  upon  ihe  receipt  of  this 
letter  you  send  in  answer,  a  petition  of  summons  for  me,  that  it  ma}'  meet  me 
on  the  road,  and  that  from  the  perusal  of  it  the  particulars  of  your  attachment  and 
fidelity  may  be  made  known  to  me  ;  and  whatever  other  wishes  and  views  of  my 
heart  may  exist,  God  willing,  I  will  soon  declare  them  after  an  interview.  By 
God's  permission,  if  any  regulation  for  the  throne  of  His  Majesty,  and  any  settle- 
ments for  the  country  should  take  place  through  your  alliance,  you  will  acquire, 
in  a  proper  manner,  reputation  and  fame  in  the  eyes  of  my  uncle  His  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty of  England,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  my  lord  and  director  ;  and 
it  will  remain  during  your  life  recorded  on  the  page  of  the  world.  Further  con- 
sidering me  to  be  favourable  and  longing,  continue  hoping  for  real  kindness,  and 
know  me  to  be  soon  arriving. 


No.  XVII. 

The  Governor-General  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Shah  Zada. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  the  receipt  of  your  Highness's  shooka,  acquaint- 
ing me  with  the  particulars  of  your  Highness's  coming  to  Lucknow,  of  your  inten- 
tion of  conferring  upon  me  the  happiness  of  an  interview,  with  the  other  matters 
of  great  importance. 

I  have  already  taken  the  liberty,  in  an  address  which  I  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  your  Highness,  under  date  the  28th  September,  to  represent  the  many 
weighty  reasons  which  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  declining  an  honour 
which  I  should  be  proud  to  receive  ;  and  I  trust  that  your  Highness's  wisdom  and 
penetration  have  fully  comprehended  them,  and  admitted  their  propriety.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  sincerest  concern  and  affliction  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  refer  your 
Highness  to  those  reasons  in  consequence  of  the  shooka  which  you  have  now 
honoured  me  with,  particularly  as  I  am  sensible  of  the  very  uncommon  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  its  being  written  by  your  Highness's  own  hand. 
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Your  Highness,  whose  mind  is  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  science,  and  who 
are  so  well  versed  in  the  histories  of  nations  and  the  annals  of  mankind,  will 
know  that  those  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned  the  direction  of  human  affairs 
are  hound  hy  circumstances  of  time  and  situation  that  will  not  permit  them  to  act 
agreeably  to  their  wishes  aud  desires.  I  most  sincerely  lament  that  such  should 
be  my  fate,  and  that  impediments  not  to  be  removed  should  intervene  to  frustrate 
not  only  the  anxious  desire  of  my  heart  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  in  person,  but 
also  to  deprive  me  and  the  English  nation  of  the  honour  of  your  sublime  presence 
in  Calcutta.  In  fact,  what  greater  dignity  could  I  receive,  and  how  shall  words 
express  the  sorrow  which  afflicts  me,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  deprived 
of  such  distinguishing  marks  of  your  Highness's  regard  for  me  and  the  English 
nation  ? 

The  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Tymm-  are  not  unknown  to  me, 
and  I  have  long  lamented,  and  still  lament  with  heartfelt  affliction,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  enemies  of  your  royal  father,  whose  presence  dignifies  the  throne  of  em- 
pire, should  so  long  have  prevailed.  My  prayers  are  daily  offered  up  to  the  Dis- 
poser of  human  events  for  the  restitution  of  His  Majesty  to  the  dignity  and  fortune 
of  his  illustrious  ancestors. 

Having  fully  explained  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  honour  your 
Highness  proposed  to  confer  upon  me  by  an  interview,  what  more  can  I  add  ?  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  repeat  the  request  I  had  the  honour  to  prefer  to  your  High- 
ness in  my  former  address,  to  remain  at  Benares,  where,  in  consequence  of  my 
orders  to  the  officers  of  the  Sircar,  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  your  High- 
ness's exalted  dignity  will  be  paid  with  all  assiduity.  Though  our  meeting  is 
impossible  for  the  present,  I  consider  it  as  postponed  only  till  a  more  propitious 
opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  I  humbly  request  your  Highness  to  continue  to 
honour  me  with  the  happy  news  of  your  royal  welfare,  for  which  I  continually 
offer  up  my  prayers  to  the  Almighty. 


No.  XVIII. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  William,  March  4,  m». 

.  .  .  Your  instructions  concerning  the  Nabob  Mobarrick  ul  Dowlah  have 
in  part  been  anticipated.  The  European  officers  have  been  withdrawn  from  his 
body-guard,  and  it  has  been  earnestly  recommended  to  him  to  reduce  that  esta- 
blishment within  the  strictest  bounds  of  economy.  I  concur  entirely  in  opinion 
with  the  Honourable  Court  that  a  Resident  at  his  durbar  upon  the  present  allow- 
ances may  be  dispensed  with.  Some  Company's  servant  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  general  attention  to  the  management  of  the  Nizamut,  and  one  of  those  who  are 
stationed  in  that  neighbourhood  will  find  sufficient  time,  and  will  for  a  moderate 
salary  be  satisfied  to  undertake  it.  I  know  that  the  affairs  of  that  family  are 
greatly  deranged,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  principally  from 
the  character  of  the  Nabob,  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to. 
restore  them  to  good  order.  No  good  effects  have  hitherto  arisen,  .nor  could  I 
expect  any  in  future,  from  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  the  details  of  his 
domestic  economy.  Company's  servants  who  have  been  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments have  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  deriving  unjustifiable  advantages,  the 
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temptations  to  which  could  not  be  removed  ;  and  while  this  plan  of  Government 
has  been  a  mortification  to  the  Nabob,  it  has  also  shocked  the  feelings  of  the 
principal  natives  of  the  country. 

The  Nabob's  temper  and  disposition  appear  to  be  naturally  good,  and  his 
understanding,  if  not  strong,  at  least  not  very  deficient;  but  his  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  inattention  to  business  are,  I  am  afraid,  so  much  confirmed  that  he  will 
ever  be  the  dupe  of  interested  men  who  can  approach  him.  His  present  necessities 
have  arisen  from  some  of  the  above  causes,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  greater 
income  would  give  no  permanent  relief  to  his  distresses.  I  cannot  therefore 
recommend  an  augmentation  of  his  salary  ;  it  would  only  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  debts  most  improperly  contracted  or  totally  fictitious,  or  would  be 
dissipated  or  appropriated  by  undeserving  individuals  about  him.  I  shall  think 
it  my  duty  to  ascertain  the  just  claims  of  his  relations  or  dependents  for  allow- 
ances from  the  Nizamut,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  regular  payment  of  their 
pensions.  The  remainder  must  be  paid  by  himself,  and  left  to  its  fate.  His 
whole  income,  including  certain  taxes  or  fees  paid  to  him  as  Nizam,  is  about 
nineteen  lacs,  and  his  own  share  of  it,  with  economical  management,  would  be 
sufficient  for  his  dignity  and  for  his  comfort. 

I  shall  in  the  course  of  next  summer  enter  fully  into  the  business  of  the 
army ;  at  present  I  shall  only  request  that  you  will  listen  with  great  caution 
to  the  applications  of  the  officers  for  leave  to  return  with  their  rank  to  the 
different  establishments  in  this  country.  Should  any  of  those  who  have  been 
several  years  at  home,  and  who  from  having  dissipated  their  fortunes,  or  from 
being  induced  by  the  hopes  of  advantage  by  standing  high  on  the  list,  ask  per- 
mission to  return  to  India,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  weighing  their  pretensions, 
you  will  give  due  weight  to  those  of  the  officers  who  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
constitutions  have  continued  their  attendance  on  the  duties  of  their  profession  in 
this  severe  climate,  and  whose  hopes  of  preferment  and  command  may,  by  the 
return  of  the  others,  be  disappointed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  state  of  the  Civil  establishment.  Many 
Civil  servants  are  at  present  unemployed,  and  the  operation  of  the  new  revenue 
arrangements  will  soon  make  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  those  already  in 
that  disagreeable  predicament :  I  hope  that  few  of  those  at  home  will  think  of 
returning,  and  I  see  no  probability  of  our  having  occasion  for  a  supply  of  writers 
in  less  than  two  years  at  the  soonest. 

I  think  1  may  acquire  useful  information  to  myself  by  taking  as  early  an 
opportunity  as  may  be  convenient  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  places  of  these 
Provinces,  and  it  may  also  be  of  public  utility  that  I  should  inspect  the  whole  of 
the  army  upon  this  establishment ;  it  is  therefore  at  present  my  intention  to  avail 
myself  of  the  southerly  winds  that  prevail  during  the  rains,  and  to  proceed  by 
the  river,  without  making  many  halts,  to  the  furthest  station  of  the  army  at 
Futty  Ghur,  and  to  employ  a  few  months,  if  I  can  spare  so  much  time,  in  civil 
and  military  investigations  upon  my  return.  t  i  ^ 

Cornwallis. 
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No  XIX. 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  On  the  Ganges,  Aug.  i«,  ii&t. 

The  despatch  by  the  Intelligence  packet  dated  the  21st  of  July,  1786,  in 
which  I  was  required  to  give  my  sentiments,  after  communicating  with  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  on  the  most  effectual  mode  to  prevent  all  future  grounds  for 
complaint  of  irregular  and  unusual  promotions  between  the  officers  of  His 
Majesty's  and  of  the  Company's  service,  arrived  too  late  to  admit  of  my  executing 
your  commands  by  the  ships  of  last  season. 

To  obtain  proper  regulations  upon  so  delicate  a  point  as  the  right  of  command 
among  military  men,  is,  in  all  situations,  extremely  desirable  ;  but,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  Supreme  Government,  it  becomes  of  particular  importance  for 
the  public  interests  in  India. 

While,  in  compliance  with  your  orders,  I  have  given  this  point  a  very  full 
consideration,  I  have  also  thought  that  upon  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  suggest  some  other  measures  that  appear  to  me  of  the  utmost 
consequence  for  the  safety  of  your  possessions  in  India,  by  tending  to  improve 
your  general  Military  system.  If  in  this  I  have  gone  beyond  my  instructions,  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  received  as  an  apology  that  it  has  solely  proceeded  from  an 
anxiety  to  promote  the  public  honour  and  interest.  .  .  . 

The  powers  vested  by  law  in  your  Honourable  Court,  or  in  the  Governments 
abroad,  appear  to  me  sufficient  when  properly  exerted,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of 
internal  economy  and  regulation.  While  I  hold  my  present  public  station,  I  shall 
without  hesitation  exercise  the  powers  that  have  been  delegated  for  correcting 
abuses,  and  introducing  what  may  appear  to  be  improvements  in  the  Military 
system  of  this  country,  and  when  necessary  I  shall  occasionally  apply  for  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  your  authority.  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  prin- 
cipally confine  myself  to  those  points,  which  by  improving  the  general  Military 
system,  and  by  preventing  jealousies  between  the  officers  of  the  King's  and 
Company's  troops,  would,  I  conceive,  tend  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire,  but  which  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  support  of  His 
Majesty,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  legislature.  These  points  are  reducible 
in  substance  to  two  heads,  viz. : — 

1st.  That  the  East  India  Company  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  and  a  better  quality  than  they  can  at  present  of  European  recruits  ;  and 

2ndly.  That  their  officers  should  be  permitted  to  rank  equally  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  commissions  with  those  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  while  they  are 
upon  service  together  in  India. 

Your  Honourable  Court  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  your  affairs 
in  this  country  to  render  it  necessary  to  employ  much  reasoning  to  prove  how 
entirely  their  safety  depends  upon  the  good  condition  of  your  European  force. 

I  think  it  must  be  universally  admitted  that  without  a  large  and  well-regu- 
lated body  of  Europeans,  our  hold  of  these  valuable  dominions  must  be  very 
insecure.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  even  the  best  of  treatment  would  constantly 
conciliate  the  willing  obedience  of  so  vast  a  body  of  people,  differing  from  our- 
selves in  almost  every  circumstance  of  laws,  religion,  and  customs ;  and  oppres- 
sions of  individuals,  errors  of  Government,  and  several  other  unforeseen  causes, 
will  no  doubt  arouse  an  inclination  to  revolt.  On  such  occasions  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  place  great  dependence  upon  their  countiymen  who  compose  the  native 
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regiments  to  secure  their  subjection.  The  extent  of  your  establishments  of 
European  force  may  not  always  depend  upon  your  own  ideas  of  the  propriety  of 
them  ;  they  must  in  some  degree  relate  to  the  state  of  your  own  finances,  and  to 
the  ability  of  the  mother-country  to  furnish  supplies  of  men.  But  I  now  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  declare  my  opinion  that,  whatever  their  numbers  may  be,  it 
will  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  improvement  of  the  Military  system  of 
this  country,  that  recruits  raised  for  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company 
should  be  subject  to  martial  law  from  the  time  of  their  being  enlisted,  and  that  it 
should  be  lawful  to  levy  them  publicly  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  for  His  Majesty's  regiments.  With  these  advantages 
men  of  a  proper  quality  might  be  collected,  and  instead  of  their  being  hurried 
aboard  their  ships,  without  a  possibility  of  their  being  carefully  examined,  they 
might  be  placed  under  proper  officers,  who,  in  the  intervals  between  the  sailing 
seasons,  might  give  them  some  military  instruction,  and  subject  them  to  regu- 
lations that  would  tend  to  promote  their  health,  and  to  render  them  useful  on  the 
voyage. 

It  would  be  painful  for  me  to  enlarge  much  on  the  present  state  of  the 
European  troops  in  the  Company's  service,  but  in  hopes  that  upon  this  particular 
occasion  it  may  prove  of  public  advantage,  I  think  it  right  to  acknowledge  that, 
except  the  corps  of  artillery,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  quality  of 
men,  as  well  a.s  in  discipline,  they  are  at  all  the  three  Presidencies  extremely 
inferior  to  those  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty. 

On  the  second  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  superiority  of 
King's  over  Company's  commissions  among  officers  of  the  same  rank,  while  it  has 
occasioned  disgust  and  mortification  to  the  latter,  must  no  doubt  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  By  obtaining  an  equality  of 
rank  according  to  the  date  of  commissions  for  the  Company's,  you  will  not  only 
do  justice  to  them,  but  you  will  remove  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  jealousies  that  have  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  officers 
of  the  two  services ;  and  if  His  Majesty  on  one  side,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  their  Governments  abroad  on  the  other,  will  agree  to  abstain  from  granting 
brevets  of  rank  in  India  beyond  the  rules  that  are  usually  observed  for  promotion 
in  the  respective  services,  I  am  clear  in  opinion  that  neither  the  King's  nor  Com- 
pany's officers  will  on  that  head  have  any  just  ground  for  complaint. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  has  agreed 
in  opinion  with  me,  that  the  principal  objects  for  the  improvement  of  the  Military 
system  in  this  country,  and  for  preventing  jealousies  between  the  officers  of  the 
two  services,  are  contained  in  the  two  heads  above  mentioned.  He  has  also  added 
to  that  opinion,  that  it  may  be  an  improvement  to  form  classes  of  the  King's  and 
Company's  officers  of  different  ranks,  and  that  in  case  of  an  officer  being  put  over 
his  senior  in  the  other,  by  a  promotion  in  his  own  service,  he  shall  still  do  the 
line-duties  in  his  former  place.  Though  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sir 
Archibald's  sentiments,  yet,  as  this  principle  is  not  at  present  applied  to  the 
geueral  promotion  amongst  the  Company's  different  establishments  in  India,  nor 
even  to  the  promotion  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  corps  of  each  separate  Pre- 
sidency, and  is  also  different  from  the  practice  of  His  Majesty's  service,  I  cannot 
.recommend  the  adoption  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  propose  that  the  officers  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  as  at  present  the  advantages  of  the  promotion  that  may  fall  to 
their  lot  in  their  respective  services. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  to  your  attention  a  hardship  of  a  very  serious  nature,  which  is 
frequently  experienced  by  the  officers  of  the  different  Establishments  in  this 
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country  :  I  mean  supercessions  by  officers  who  obtain  permission  to  return  with 
their  rank  to  the  service.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  your  officers 
abroad  should,  under  certain  restrictions,  be  indulged  with  leave  to  go  to  Europe, 
either  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  or  on  account  of  their  private  affairs. 
When  only  a  moderate  and  necessary  space  of  time  is  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses, no  person  has  a  right  to  complain  of  their  reluming  without  prejudice  to 
their  rank.  The  act  of  parliament  has  thrown  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  return  of  officers  whose  stay  at  home  has  exceeded  five  years.  But  cases 
will  frequently  occur,  within  that  period,  of  officers  who  have  loitered  away  their 
time  idly  in  Europe,  of  others  who  have  dissipated  their  fortunes  by  extravagance, 
and  of  some  who  are  tempted  by  the  near  prospect  of  lucrative  situations,  and 
who,  by  being  permitted  to  return  without  prejudice  to  their  rank,  may  fre- 
quently disappoint  in  an  unfair  and  cruel  manner  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
mauy  officers  of  merit,  who  have,  during  their  absence  in  a  better  climate,  given  a 
zealous  attention  to  their  military  duties  in  India. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  above  considerations  will  have  due  weight  with  your 
Honourable  Court  when  applications  are  made  by  officers  for  leave  to  return  to 
the  service  without  prejudice  to  their  rank,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  an  established  rule  at  all  the  Presidencies,  that  all  officers  upon 
their  return  "from  Europe  shall  remain  as  ^supernumeraries  until  by  vacancies 
falling  in  their  respective  ranks,  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  effective  establish- 
ments. I  have,  &c, 

CORNWALLIS. 


No.  XX. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Dec.  19,  iisi. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  desire  of  the  Honourable  Court,  laid 
my  sentiments  before  you  concerning  the  mode  of  preventing  in  future  all  jarring 
or  jealousies  between  officers  in  the  Company's  and  those  in  His  Majesty's  service 
who  may  be  employed  in  this  country. 

I  recommend  that  they  may  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  in  every  respect,  whenever  they  may  happen  to  be  employed  together 
upon  the  same  service;  in  this  principle  pay  and  allowances  are  undoubtedly 
included,  and  I  am  therefore  clear  in  opinion  that  except  in  the  article  of  off- 
reckonings, which  is  a  matter  of  internal  economy  in  both  services,  it  will  be 
highly  expedient  in  the  Honourable  Company  to  make  the  income  of  the  different 
ranks  of  His  Majesty's  officers  who  may  be  employed  in  India,  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  ranks  of  their  own  officers  who  may  be  employed 
upon  the  same  service  with  them. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  the  complete  adoption  of  this  propo- 
sition should  operate  in  settling  the  account  between  the  Company  and  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  sum  ordered  by  the  legislature  to  be  paid  for  the 
services  of  the  King's  troops  in  India ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  measure,  by 
removing  very  material  causes  for  jealousies  and  dissatisfactions  when  the  troops  of 
both  services  act  in  conjunction  together,  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the 
success  of  all  your  military  operations.  I  am  &c., 

CORNWALLIS. 
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No.  XXI. 

Kigiit  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Secret  and  confidential.]    Received  Feb.  19,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  July  22,  1787. 

A  single  syllable  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  letter  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  nor  indeed  to  anybody  except 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Grenville  (Lord  Mulgrave  being  out  of  town),  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Sir  William  Fawcett,  and  of  course  your  Lordship,  will  perceive  how 
important  it  is  that  it  should  be  considered  by  you  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
to  whom  I  have  communicated  it,  as  truly  secret  and  confidential.  Soon  after  the 
institution  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Sydney.  From  that 
time  the  subject  lay  perfectly  dormant ;  but  when  I  received  the  private  letters 
which  have  been  wrote  to  me  from  time  to  time  since  you  arrived  in  Inrlia,  and  in 
which  you  state  the  wretched  condition  of  all  the  European  troops  in  India,  except 
the  King's  troops,  I  was  led  very  seriously  to  revolve  the  subject  in  my  mind, 
having  in  view,  that  when  any  disturbance  occurs  in  which  this  nation  may  be 
involved  with  other  European  powers,  we  must  lay  our  account  that  India  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  action ;  and  how  soon  this  may  be  the  case,  from  the  present  state  of 
Holland,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  man  to  decide.  Besides  this  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  it  as  a  principle  of  Indian  administration,  that  we  ought  at  all  times  to 
keep  a  force  there  not  only  for  defence,  but  active  operations.  When  the  occasion 
occurs  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  recruiting  your  European  army  in  India,  or  to  be 
increasing  it  from  a  peace  to  a  war  establishment.  It  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  at 
all  times  kept  on  such  a  scale  as  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  this 
country,  your  Lordship,  or  any  other  person  in  the  Administration  of  India,  must 
be  instantly  ready  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  Pondicherry,  Trincomale, 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Isles,  or,  in  short,  anywhere  that  appears 
best  calculated  to  add  to  our  own  strength  or  annoy  the  enemy.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  to  your  Lordship,  with  a  view  of 
proving  how  conducive  it  is  to  the  success  of  a  war  to  strike  the  first  capital  blow. 
Another  consideration  has  much  weight  in  my  mind.  I  mean  the  state  of  Bombay. 
Its  importance  to  the  safety  of  India,  both  in  respect  to  its  being  the  only  asylum 
to  our  fleet  in  time  of  war,  and  in  respect  to  its  being  an  important  military  sta- 
tion, at  the  back  both  of  the  Maratta  and  Mysorean  countries,  to  keep  those 
powers  in  awe,  is  too  familiarly  known  to  you  to  require  any  illustration  from  me  ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  importance  in  those  very  essential  articles,  its  establish- 
ment is  totally  incomplete ;  and  has  always  appeared  to  me  even  defective  in  its 
construction,  although  it  was  complete,  especially  in  so  far  as  concerns  European 
force,  by  which  I  take  it  for  granted  it  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be  garrisoned. 
You  will  easily  see  how  little  I  must  be  qualified  to  detail  anything  with  accuracy 
on  that  subject  when  I  inform  you  that  I  am  not  possessed,  from  some  shameful 
neglect  somewhere,  of  any  return  of  the  military  force  of  Bombay  since  the  year 
1785.  Under  a  strong  impression  of  those  ideas,  I  was  induced,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  submit  my  opinion  to  the  King.  He  sent  Sir  George  Yonge 
and  Sir  William  Fawcett  to  talk  with  me  on  the  subject,  and  seemed  much  to 
approve  of  the  system,  but  was  very  averse  to  bringing  home  the  two  old  regi- 
ments, from  an  apprehension  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  find  it  necessary  to  cut  off  two 
regiments  from  the  army  establishment  at  home,  if  they  were  brought  from  India. 
I  disencumbered  my  plan  very  soon  from  that  objection  by  stating  what  was  true, 
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that  it  formed  no  essential  part  of  it.  Inclosed  is  the  Report  of  Sir  George  Yonge, 
in  consequence  of  the  conversation  with  me,  and  the  directions  the  King  gave  to 
Sir  George  Yonge  in  consequence  of  that  Report.  Sir  George  Yonge  has  since 
given  me  a  paper  as  the  establishment  of  an  European  regiment  of  King's  troops 
in  India  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  him  that  he  has  the  King's  commands  to  transmit 
to  you  his  orders  that  the  regiments  shall  be  all  on  that  establishment  in  point  of 
force.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  native  troops  should  be  on  the  same  footing, 
you  will  of  course  proceed  to  do  it ;  and  your  official  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
will  inform  them  that  you  have  made  that  alteration  in  the  establishment  ordered 
by  the  letter  of  the  21st  September,  1785.  You  may  assign  any  reason  for  doing 
so  that  you  please  ;  either  that  you  think  it  a  better  strength  for  a  regiment,  or 
that  you  have  done  it  to  make  the  army  uniform,  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
from  the  King  to  arrange  his  troops  in  that  way.  In  short,  give  any  reason  you 
please,  but  do  it  not  in  consequence  of  communication  with  me,  but  as  an  act  of 
your  own  ;  I  mean  if  you  approve  of  doing  it,  for  if  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  you 
will  not  do  it  at  all.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  the  King  has  not  yet  been 
explicit ;  I  mean  the  part  of  my  proposition  that  the  Lieut.-Colonels  of  the  new- 
arranged  regiments  should  be  taken  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  ; 
and  he  assigns  as  his  reason  of  hesitation,  that  if  these  regiments  should  be  given 
to  General  Officers  the  actual  command  of  them  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  officers.  I  do  not  think  the  objection  a  good  one,  believing  as  I  do  that 
there  are  many  meritorious  officers  of  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  the  commands  of  regiments  might  with 
great  propriety  be  given.  At  any  rate  the  objection  would  be  completely  removed 
by  giving  the  command  of  those  regiments  to  officers  of  his  own,  not  Generals, 
but  who  are  only  of  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  his  own  army  ;  and,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  his  General  Officers,  I  should  not  feel  it  a  bit  worse  for  my  plan, 
but  a  great  improvement  upon  it,  if  he  were  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  in  actual  service  in  India  meritorious  officers  of  no  higher  rank  than 
Colonel,  to  whom  the  command  of  these  regiments  might  be  given.  Nobody 
knows  better  than  your  Lordship  that  we  have  several  in  our  service  of  that 
description.  If  you  will  privately  transmit  to  me  the  names  of  those  ycu  think 
most  meritorious,  I  shall  take  care,  through  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself,  to  have  them 
properly  brought  under  view  when  the  occasions  offer.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
whom  His  Majesty  points  at  for  these  commands  ;  except  Mr.  Pitt,  or  I  believe  Sir 
George,  inform  me  that  he  had  determined  to  give  the  first  to  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  and  the  next  to  Sir  Pobert  Abercromby.  Both  these  appointments  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  your  Lordship ;  I  confess  they  are  so  to  me. 

As  the  plan  is  altogether  a  secret  as  yet,  the  intention  is  to  keep  it  so  for  some 
months.  In  the  mean  time  exertion  will  be  made  to  raise  as  many  recruits  as 
possible  ;  and  by  the  time  the  ships  of  the  present  season  are  sailing,  there  will 
probably  be  as  many  then  ready  as  to  form  three  European  regiments  upon  the 
new  plan.  If  they  are,  they  will  then  be  regimented,  or  1  hope  these  new  recruits 
will  be  put  into  the  regiments  remaining  at  home,  and  the  regiments  going  to  India 
will  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  trained  men  from  the  home  regiments.  The 
King's  officers  will  be  immediately  appointed  to  them  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
those  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  are  to  receive 
King's  commissions,  will  be  left  to  be  filled  up  by  you,  and  you  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  give  marks  of  your  favour  to  those  officers  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company's  service  whom  you  would  wish  to  mark  with  your  favour.  You  will 
of  course  take  under  view,  in  doing  so,  the  meritorious  servants  at  all  the  Presi- 
dencies ;  and  as  to  the  regiment  to  be  commanded  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  I 
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shall  suggest  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  propriety  of  his  being  warranted,  out  of  the  Indian 
officers  of  his  own  establishment,  to  fill  up  those  commissions  which  will  be  given 
to  officers  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  I  make  no  doubt,  on  further 
discussion  of  the  subject,  His  Majesty  will  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  giving  at 
least  some  Lieut. -Colonel's  commissions  to  the  India  Company's  officers.  I  feel 
particularly  interested  in  the  adoption  of  that  part  of  the  plan,  because  without  it 
the  plan  does  not  do  complete  justice  to  the  Indian  army. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  Bombay,  and  to  the  feeling  I  have 
of  its  present  weakness  in  point  of  European  force.  With  the  view  of  remedying 
this,  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  King  appixtves  of  it,  that  a  King's 
regiment  should  be  immediately  sent  from  Madras  to  Bombay.  Sir  George  Yonge 
writes  to  you  on  this  subject.  The  regiment  so  taken  away  will  be  replaced  by 
one  of  those  to  be  sent  out,  probably  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's ;  the  one  given 
to  Colonel  Abercromby  will  likewise  be  sent  to  Bombay  ;  and  the  third,  I  suppose 
you  will  choose  to  have  at  Bengal.  I  only  mention  those  as  the  ideas  that  occur 
to  us  at  home  ;  but  your  Lordship  will  of  course  act  on  your  own  judgment  as  to 
the  distribution  of  any  force  that  now  is  or  at  any  time  may  be  sent  to  India. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Bombay  another  material  point  remains  to  be  stated.  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  both  from  his  letters  to  me  and  other  communications,  is 
quite  determined  to  leave  India  in  April,  1789.  It  is  therefore  of  moment  that 
without  delay  another  person  should  be  thought  of  to  go  to  India.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  military  men  are  the  best  of  all  Governors  for  India,  and  our  wish  is 
to  persuade  General  Medows  to  accept  the  Government  of  Bombay,  with  a  com- 
mission of  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  settlement.  He  will  remain  till  Campbell 
leaves  Madras,  and  can  be  appointed  to  that  settlement  when  Campbell  leaves  it ; 
and  there  he  can  remain  till  you  leave  India,  and  be  ready  to  succeed  you  when 
you  choose  (which  I  hope  will  be  as  late  as  you  can)  to  leave  it.  I  never  mean  to 
say  a  word  to  press  you  to  stay  beyond  your  stipulated  time,  for  I  should  not  think 
to  urge  that,  after  having  got  you  upon  the  spot,  and  after  having  so  explicitly 
engaged  not  to  do  it  before  you  went.  This  scheme  of  Medows  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  if  he  accepts,  it  will  soon  ;  and  if  the 
Directors  are  refractory,  they  must  in  some  shape  or  other  be  induced  to  com- 
pliance, for  it  is  an  object  in  which  we  cannot  admit  of  false  delicacy. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  more  I  have  to  say  on  these  subjects  of  military  arrange- 
ment. I  flatter  myself  what  I  have  wrote  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  you 
with  sufficient  clearness  what  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  lay  before  you.  I  need 
not  explain  to  you  that  when  I  write  on  this  or  any  other  subjects  of  importance, 
Mr.  Pitt  is  privy  to  everything  I  write.  Yours  &c. 

Henry  Dundas. 


No.  XXII. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  March  3,  ms. 

.  .  .  Being  particularly  gratified  by  your  liberal  attention  to  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  allowances  of  some  of  the  public  officers  at  this  Presi- 
dency, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  scrupulously  careful  not  to  exceed  your  intention 
with  respect  to  the  period  of  their  commencement.    On  that  account  I  moved  that 
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those  gentlemen  should  only  receive  the  increased  allowances  from  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  packet,  leaving  it  to  you  to  declare  whether  it  is  your  pleasure  to 
extend  the  indulgence  beyond  that  term. 

I  consider  it  at  the  same  time  incumbent  upon  me  to  remark  that  when  the 
subject  shall  come  under  your  consideration,  the  case  of  the  Accountant-General 
will  be  particularly  entitled  to  your  favourable  notice  ;  for  exclusive  of  the  per- 
sonal claims  of  Mr.  Larkins,  founded  upon  long  and  faithful  services,  it  is  proper 
to  add,  in  favour  of  his  pretensions  to  an  extension  of  the  term  of  commencement, 
that  he  has  neither,  in  the  form  of  batta,  establishment  of  office,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatever,  drawn  the  smallest  advantage  beyond  his  fixed  salary  since  the 
reduction  of  his  former  allowances.     .     .     . 

The  only  point  upon  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  an  imme- 
diate opinion,  is  the  reference  respecting  the  utility  of  the  office  of  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  I  can  assure  you  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  it  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  military  offices  upon  this  establishment. 

The  duties  that  have  been  usually  allotted  to  that  office,  though  various  and 
important,  have  hitherto  been  principally  of  a  civil  nature,  such  as  the  provision 
of  boats  when  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  or  of  camp  equipage, 
the  repairs  of  some  branches  of  roads,  and  the  construction  of  all  temporary 
buildings  that  are  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  where  there  are 
no  regular  barracks,  and  part  of  the  income  of  that  officer  has  been  derived  from 
a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  expended  for  any  purpose  whatever 
under  his  control  or  direction.  A  variety  of  other  occupations  prevented  me  for 
some  time  from  acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  that  office  had  been  performed,  or  from  considering  how  the  plan  for 
conducting  that  department  could  be  improved.  But  having  for  upwards  of  a 
year  past  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Cockerell,  the 
present  Quartermaster-General,  who  is  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience, 
and  upon  whose  integrity  I  have  the  utmost  reliance,  I  have  been  able  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  putting  that  office  upon  a  proper  military  footing.  With 
that  view  I  have,  amongst  other  arrangements,  added  two  very  important  military 
branches  to  the  other  duties  of  that  office  by  establishing  it  as  a  rule  that  the 
Quartermaster-General  shall,  on  every  possible  occasion,  be  a  constant  member  of 
the  Committee  for  the  inspection  of  all  articles  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  public 
by  the  agent  for  the  provision  of  camp  equipage  and  other  military  stores,  and 
that,  previous  to  the  march  of  troops,  it  shall  be  his  particular  duty  to  obtain 
correct  information  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other  communications 
through  which  they  must  pass,  and  to  prepare  proper  routes  for  the  different 
bodies  of  troops  when  any  considerable  movement  is  ordered  in  the  army  upon 
this  establishment.  This  latter  part  of  his  duty  will  also  be  the  more  important, 
as  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  the  discipline  of  this  army  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  frequent  or  indeed,  If  possible,  annual  reliefs.     .     . 

I  have  received  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  close  application  to  business 
and  the  judicious  conduct  of  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  station  of  Resident  of  Benares. 
He  is  now  with  the  Rajah  upon  a  tour  through  the  whole  Province,  which  has  for 
its  objects  a  minute  examination  of  the  internal  condition  of  that  valuable  country, 
but  particularly  in  compliance  with  my  directions  to  establish  regular  Courts  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  under  the  authority  of  the  Rajah  of  Ghanseepoor 
Tuanpore,  and  Mizapore — a  measure  which,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear 
to  you,  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  but  which  I  trust  will  tend  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  security  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Duncan  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  realise  with  facility 
all  the  just  demands  of  this  Government.     By  the  late  arrangements  in  the  Presi- 
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dency,  the  Rajah's  income  has  been  considerably  increased,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that,  after  defraying  all  the  additional  expenses  of 
the  new  establishments,  a  large  surplus  will  in  this  and  all  future  years  arise  to 
the  Company.     ...  I  am>  &C-) 

CORNWALLIS. 


No.  XXIII. 

Earl  Cornwallis's  ultimate  Instructions  to  Captain  John  Kennaway, 
deputed  to  Hyderabad. 

SlR,  Fort  William,  June  16,  1788. 

Being  extremely  desirous  to  act  with  every  degree  of  moderation  and  re- 
spect to  the  Nizam,  that  may  appear  to  be  compatible"  with  the  requisite  means 
for  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  your  mission,  I  am  now  of  opinion, 
after  very  mature  deliberation,  that  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  postpone  the  de- 
livery of  my  letter  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  full  explanation  of  our  intentions 
respecting  the  Guntoor  Circar,  till  after  your  arrival  at  Hyderabad. 

You  will  therefore  continue  your  journey  with  as  much  expedition  as  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  will  admit,  acquainting  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
and  me,  and  Meer  Mahomed  Hussein,  from  time  to  time  with  your  progress. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  Nizam  sufficiently  well  inclined  to  show  all  the 
necessary  and  usual  external  marks  of  civility  in  his  reception  of  you  ;  and  my 
wish  will  be  that,  as  soon  as  the  visits  of  ceremony  are  over,  you  should  proceed, 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  to  the  business  of  your  deputation.  For 
that  purpose  you  will,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  decency,  demand  an 
audience  of  the  Nizam  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  my  letter  containing  the 
demand  of  the  Guntoor ;  and,  conformable  to  the  reasons  which  are  stated  in  the 
instructions  that  you  have  already  received,  you  will  accompany  the  formal  demand 
with  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Company's  troops  will  march  into  the  Circar 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  that  conference. 

You  are  already  apprised  that  the  Nizam  will  probably  express  much  discon- 
tent at  this  determination. 

So  far  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  authorise  you  to  suspend  the  declaration 
relating  to  the  Company's  troops  at  the  time  of  your  audience,  lest  in  the  first 
moments  of  disappointment  and  vexation  the  Nizam  should  be  tempted  to  form 
some  violent  resolution,  and  express  it  by  any  act  of  intemperance.  Of  this  you 
will  judge,  but  I  cannot  by  any  means  consent  to  your  postponing  the  declaration 
beyond  three  days  after  your  audience,  which  may  be  notified  to  him  by  letter. 

But  whilst  you  cannot  relax  in  any  part  of  the  substance  of  the  measure,  I 
must  repeat  my  recommendation  that  you  will  be  p#epared  with  every  conciliatory 
argument  that  has  been  pointed  out  in  your  instructions,  or  that  may  be  suggested 
by  your  own  prudence  and  good  sense,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  pre- 
serve an  amicable  appearance  in  yielding  his  acquiescence  to  it. 

Should  he  determine  to  refuse  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  Circar,  some  un- 
pleasant scenes  may  be  unavoidable,  though  the  troops,  in  taking  possession  of  it, 
will  be  directed  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  injuring  individuals,  and 
from  all  acts  of  violence  whatever. 

It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  event  of  our  being  forced  to  execute  this  measure 
without  his  consent,  the  Nizam's  temper  will  not  for  some  time  be  sufficiently  cool 
to  give  you  credit  for  the  liberal  principles  on  which  you  will  offer  to  proceed  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  public  account. 
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A  little  reflection,  however,  upon  the  clanger  of  losing  entirely  and  immedi- 
ately a  large  sum  of  money  of  balance,  besides  the  future  payment  of  the  peshcush, 
by  declining  all  friendly  discussion,  may  in  a  short  time  render  him  more  accom- 
modating; but  whatever  signs  of  ill-humour  or  discontent,  short  of  hostility  or 
actual  insult,  may  be  shown  on  his  part,  you  will  be  particularly  careful  to  conduct 
yourself  with  the  greatest  moderation  of  manner,  and  to  manifest  an  uniform  dis- 
position to  negotiate  and  terminate  the  whole  transaction  with  the  utmost  fairness 
and  liberality. 

In  whatever  manner  the  possession  of  the  Circar  may  be  obtained,  the  Nizam, 
when  he  proceeds  to  a  statement  of  accounts,  will  probably  make  several  charges 
for  stores  or  balances  due  by  renters  in  the  Circar,  exclusive  of  the  sum  that  may 
be  admitted  to  be  due  to  him  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  general  account  between 
the  two  Governments. 

You  will  pay  a  civil  attention  to  all  such  claims ;  but  I  wish  the  settlement  of 
them,  as  a  matter  of  local  detail,  to  be  left  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  You  may 
however  agree  to  transmit  them  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  you  will  follow 
such  directions  as  he  may  think  proper  to  give  you  for  bringing  them  to  a  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  will  receive  a  copy  of  all  your  instructions,  and  of  my 
letter  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  a  copy  of  that  letter  will  also  be  transmitted  to  Messrs. 
Malet,  Palmer,  and  Forster,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  distinct  explanation, 
where  they  respectively  reside,  of  the  nature  of  our  present  negotiation  with  the 
Nizam,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  preferred  our  demand  of  the 
Circar. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  leave  little  time  for  intrigue  to  the 
Nizam,  between  the  declaration  of  our  intention  and  the  term  which  we  fix  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Guntoor,  I  do  not  wish  to  communicate  to  any  of  the  Maratta 
chiefs  the  real  object  of  your  mission  until  our  design  is  ready  for  immediate  exe- 
cution, but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  most  proper  that  they  should  receive  the 
first  notification  of  it  from  the  Residents  of  this  Government. 

In  order  therefore  to  give  the  necessary  information  on  your  part,  you  will 
prepare  separate  letters  directed  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  to  Mr.  Malet,  Major 
Palmer,  and  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  soon  as  you  can  mention  to  them  the  precise  day 
on  which  the  declaration  will  be  made  ;  and  you  will  despatch  them  by  different 
cossids  forty-eight  hours  before  the  day  named  by  the  Nizam  for  a  formal  audience, 
winch  will  enable  you  to  execute  that  part  of  your  instructions. 

From  the  present  political  appearances,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it 
seems  at  least  highly  improbable  that  any  circumstances  will  arise  between  this 
time  and  that  of  your  arrival  at  Hyderabad  which  would  induce  this  Government 
to  alter  our  present  determination  upon  the  business  in  question ;  and  indeed  I 
should  hardly  consider  any  reason  short  of  a  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours 
upon  other  grounds,  or  an  immediate  war  being  an  almost  certain  consequence  of 
our  making  this  demand,  as  sufficient  for  postponing  it. 

I  have  confidence  enough  in  you  to  be  persuaded  that  your  own  judgment 
would  suggest  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  execution  of  your  orders  in  the 
event  of  very  important  incidents  occurring  that  could  probably  not  be  known  by 
this  Government ;  and  should  there  be  reasonable  grounds,  contrary  to  all  present 
probability,  to  apprehend  circumstances  of  the  description  to  which  I  allude,  you 
will  confine  yourself  to  a  civil  intercourse  with  the  Nizam,  and  to  general  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  until  you  cau  receive  further  instructions  for  your  guidance. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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No.  XXIV. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Nov.  3,  uss. 

The  interests  of  your  territories  are  now  so  much  blended  with  those  of 
the  province  of  Oude,  that  in  my  opmion  we  are  called  upon,  no  less  by  consider- 
ations of  private  advantage  than  by  a  regard  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  nation, 
to  pay  the  most  liberal  attention  to  every  public  measure  that  may  tend  to  promote 
its  prosperity.  It  was  from  these  motives,  as  I  have  informed  you,  that  I  proposed 
last  year  to  the  Vizier  to  arrange  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments upon  conditions  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  perfect  equality  ;  and  I  requested 
that  his  ministers  should  consider  themselves  at  entire  liberty  to  discuss  the 
different  articles  with  regard  to  their  effect  on  the  interests  of  His  Excellency's 
dominions  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  freedom.  A  copy  of  the  treaty 
which,  after  much  correspondence,  was  concluded  in  this  manner,  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  you  in  the  despatch  from  the  Board.  It  is  nearly  conformable  to  the 
draft  which  was  enclosed  to  you  in  my  letter  by  the  Rodney,  and  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  activity  and  industry 
in  the  country  of  Oude,  whilst  by  facilitating  our  communication  with  the  Deccan 
and  with  the  Upper  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  many  valuable  sources  of  commerce 
will  be  opened  or  enlarged  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Company's  dominions. 

The  regulation  and  reform  of  the  management  of  the  Province  of  Benares 
has  likewise  continued  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  my  most  earnest  attention,  as 
being  an  object  which  your  immediate  interests  and  the  general  principles  of 
policy  and  humanity  rendered  it  equally  important  to  accomplish.  Instead  of 
entering  in  this  place  into  a  detail  of  the  evils- that  existed,  and  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  for  encouraging  the  commerce  and  culture,  and  for 
securing  happiness  for  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  that  valuable  zemindarry, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Resident's  different  letters,  and  to  the 
Resolutions  and  Instructions  of  the  Board  upon  them,  in  which  you  will  find 
every  interesting  particular  relating  to  the  situation  of  Benares,,  as  well  as 
the  motives  which  influenced  our  decisions  and  orders,  fully  and  distinctly 
explained.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  alarming  state  of  decay  into 
which  that  country  had  fallen,  and  with  the  prevalent  defects  and  vices  in 
its  internal  government,  I  entertained  no  hopes  of  obtaining  an  hearty  con- 
currence and  assistance  from  the  Rajah  in  their  correction,  because  I  believed 
him  to  be,  like  most  of  the  chiefs  of  this  country,  too  jealous  of  his  own  personal 
importance  to  assent  with  sincerity  to  rules  which  included  the  very  necessary 
regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  and  too  little  capable  of  comprehending  the 
ruinous  consequences  to  his  own  private  interests  which  must  ultimately  arise 
from  an  irregular  and  capricious  system  of  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  no  intention  to  attempt  to  increase  the  present  revenue  or  actual  power  of 
the  Company  in  Benares,  I  proceeded  with  confidence  to  authorize  the  measures 
of  reformation  which  are  described  in  the  public  records  ;  and  1  hope  they  will, 
by  promoting  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  cultivation,  tend  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  Company's  revenue,  and  to  add  considerably  to  the  profits  and 
income  of  the  Rajah  himself,  whilst  1  likewise  trust  that  experience  will  prove 
that  they  have  been  well  calculated  to  protect  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  against 
the  miseries,  so  common  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
From  the  great  and  constant  resort  of  strangers  to  Benares,  many  of  whom  are 
persons  of  high  rank  or  eminent  learning,  it  is  there  that  the  merits  or  defects 
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of  our  Government  will  be  most  conspicuous  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  praises  of  the  Resident  and  the  report  of  British  moderation  and 
justice  will  be  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  provinces  of  Hindostan. 

Your  orders  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom-house  duties  were,  in  as  far  as 
they  directly  affected  the  Foreign  nations,  carried  into  execution  immediately  after 
they  were  received ;  and  whilst  the  measure  has  undoubtedly  removed  many 
grounds  for  altercation  with  the  Foreign  Companies,  I  trust  that  in  its  effects  it 
will  also  tend  to  the  general  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

I  could,  however,  see  no  adequate  general  benefit  that  could  arise  from  relin- 
quishing the  town-duties  of  Calcutta,  which  amount  annually  to  a  very  consider- 
able sum.  If  it  shall  appear  from  experience  that  the  duties  on  goods  coming 
from  the  country  are  either  oppressive  to  individuals  or  hurtful  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  town,  they  will  be  lowered  or  entirely  taken  off.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  frontiers  of  Bahar,  at  the 
rates  which  had  been  settled  by  our  treaty  with  the  Vizier,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  sum  which  they  will  produce,  but  as  a  measure  of  policy  to  give  a  reasonable 
protection  to  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  against  the  importation  of 
those  of  similar  fabrics  from  the  countries  of  Benares  and  Oude. 

The  fundamental  objects  of  our  plan  were  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses, 
and  to  establish  useful  rules  for  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  despatch  of  all 
branches  of  the  public  business.  Under  the  head  of  economy,  we  proceeded  to 
the  abolition  of  useless  offices  and  the  reduction  of  extravagant  establishments  ; 
and,  to  render  it  more  difficult  in  future  to  introduce  abuses,  the  heads  of  offices 
were  required  to  lay  before  the  Board  a  detail  of  such  establishments  as  they 
conceived  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business,  specifying 
the  duties  and  proposing  the  salaries  for  each  individual ;  and  it  appeared  to  us  of 
particular  importance  for  the  perfection  of  the  system  to  allow  liberal  salaries  to 
the  heads  of  responsible  offices,  and  to  abolish  and  prohibit  in  every  case  whatever 
all  perquisites  and  emoluments  whether  undefined  or  defined. 

Important,  however,  as  the  object  of  economy  must  be  admitted  to  be,  I 
confess  that  I  considered  it  as  of  a  secondary  nature  to  that  of  establishing  useful 
arrangements  for  employing  and  facilitating  the  despatch  of  business  at  the  public 
offices  ;  and  with  that  view  some  departments  whose  duties  were  of  a  similar 
nature,  such  as  the  Treasuries  and  the  Accountant-General's  offices,  have  been 
united,  and  the  Civil  servants,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  hold  offices  in 
different  departments,  have  been  restricted  to  one  branch  of  the  service. 

The  general  plan  having  appeared  to  the  Board  of  great  consequence  both  for 
your  interest  and  your  satisfaction,  we  have  thought  it  deserving  of  much  attention 
and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  arranging  its  different  parts.  From  the 
materials  before  you,  it  is  open  to  your  own  judgment  whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  execution  of  our  own  intentions,  which,  I  have  already  remarked, 
were  to  improve  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public  business  of  this  government 
in  point  of  economy,  order,  and  despatch,  and  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  duties 
and  the  precise  amount  of  the  incomes  of  all  the  Company's  servants  to  the  clear 
observation  of  your  Honourable  Court. 

In  the  alteration  of  allowances  it  has  been  a  general  rule  that  no  fixed  salary 
shall  exceed  the  amount  of  the  former  salary  and  the  usual  perquisites  and  emo- 
luments of  the  office  put  together,  though  in  many  instances  it  has  been  limited 
to  an  inferior  sum  ;  and  the  only^  new  office  that  has  been  constituted  is  that  ot 
Civil  Auditor,  which  became  indispensably  necessary  to  give  effect  to  our  Regu- 
lations, by  the  regular  examination  and  check  of  all  expenditures  in  the  Civil 
departments,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  salary  which  we  have  annexed  to  it 
VOL.  I.  2   N 
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will  appear  to  you  to  be  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  the  diligent  and 
faithful  discharge  of  so  responsible  a  duty. 

The  augmentation  of  salaries  which  we  have  recommended  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  will  merit  your  attentive  and  favourable  consideration. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  your  service,  that  revenue  servants  of  experi- 
ence and  abilities  should  be  induced  by  liberal  allowances  to  become  members  of 
that  Board  ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  uniformity  of  principle  in  directing  the  details  of  the  Collectors,  is  of  so  much 
real  value  for  the  comfort  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  for  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  your  land  revenues,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  public  good  to 
render  the  situation  of  the  two  senior  members  (upon  whose  able  conduct  so 
much  must  depend)  so  advantageous,  that  they  may  have  no  wish  to  be  removed 
to  any  other  office  under  the  Government.     .     .     . 

Few  circumstances  have  given  me  a  more  sincere  gratification  than  the  volun- 
tary public-spirited  proposition  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  engage  in  the  arduous 
undertaking  of  translating  and  forming  a  compilation  of  Hindu  and  Mussulman 
laws  from  the  highest  and  most  approved  authorities  of  the  respective  religions,  to 
be  applied  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  our  native  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  thorough  knowledge  which  Sir  William  has  acquired  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, joined  to  the  extent  of  his  literature  and  the  strength  of  his  natural 
abilities,  constitute  qualifications  for  executing  the  work  that  he  has  undertaken, 
which  perhaps  cannot  in  any  other  man  be  paralleled  ;  and  considering  it  singu- 
larly fortunate  for  this  Government  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  such  a 
person,  I  could  make  no  hesitation  in  granting  from  the  public  purse  the  mode- 
rate monthly  sum  that  he  required  for  defraying  several  articles  of  contingent 
expense,  but  particularly  for  allowing  salaries  to  some  learned  eminent  moularies 
and  pundits  during  the  time  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  employ  them  in 
selecting  and  extracting  the  most  salutary  of  their  respective  laws  from  the 
numerous  volumes  in  which  they  are  at  present  dispersed. 

It  is  calculated  by  Sir  William  Jones  that  this  work  may  be  executed  in  two 
years  ;  and  if  it  can  be  accomplished  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  will  justly 
render  the  name  of  its  author  dear  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  by  enabling 
their  European  rulers  to  govern  them  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  humanity 
and  justice.     .     .     . 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  congratulating  your  Honourable  Court  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  Guntoor  Circar  to  the  Company.  Former  transactions  respect- 
ing the  Guntoor  had  persuaded  me  of  the  Nizam's  disinclination  to  relinquish  that 
Circar,  and  I  had  therefore  been  induced,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  by 
several  considerations  which  related  to  the  public  affairs  of  India  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Europe,  to  decline  touching  upon  a  subject  which  it  was  more  than 
probable  would  be  offensive  to  that  Prince,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  to  have  employed  our  power,  if  found  necessary,  to  enforce 
our  demand. 

The  friendly  communications  which  we  had  established  with  several  of  the 
native  powers  had  obviated  part  of  my  reasons  for  delay ;  but  the  accounts  which 
I  received  of  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  by  removing  all  hazard  of 
interference  from  any  European  power,  presented  a  singularly  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  accomplishing  our  purpose,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  embrace. 

I  therefore  without  loss  of  time  despatched  Captain  Kennavvay,  one  of  my 
aides-de-camp,  in  whose  prudence  and  ability  I  could  confide,  to  Hyderabad  with 
instructions  to  demand  from  the  Nizam  the  full  execution  of  the  treaty  which  he 
made  with  the  Company  in  the  year  1768. 
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Captain  Kennaway  was  also  instructed  to  give  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  every  stipulation  on  our  part  should  he  performed  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality and  honour,  and  indeed  I  consider  this  to  he  as  necessary  for  our  real 
interests  as  it  is  indispensable  for  the  credit  of  the  national  character. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  though  our  right  by  treaty  to  the  Circar  was  in- 
disputable, and  I  was  ready  to  adjust  the  public  account  with  His  Highness  in 
the  fairest  and  most  liberal  manner,  I  thought  it  proper,  in  addition  to  every 
conciliating  argument  that  could  be  founded  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 
general  principles  of  justice,  to  take  all  other  precautions  that  might  be  in  my 
power  to  secure  us  against  disappointment  in  obtaining  our  proposed  object.  On 
account  of  the  Nizam's  known  disposition  and  talents  for  intrigue,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  very  necessary  caution  to  avoid  giving  him  time  to  consult  with  any  of  his 
neighbours  upon  means  of  opposition,  by  leaving  him  only  a  short  interval  after 
our  demand  to  declare  his  decision,  and  by  assembling  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  under  other  pretexts,  to  be  in  readiness  when  neces- 
sary to  give  weight  to  our  application,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  Circar  when 
surrendered.  The  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  the  measures  were  executed 
that  depended  upon  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  deserves  my  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  means  which  we  took  have  had  the  fortu- 
nate effect  of  inducing  the  Nizam,  after  very  moderate  signs  of  reluctance,  to 
surrender  the  Circar  to  the  Company's  servants,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  it. 

The  late  revolutions  at  Delhi  and  the  barbarities  exercised  there  by  Gholam 
Kadir  Khan  and  his  Eohillas,  and  particularly  in  deposing  and  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Shah  Alluni,  have  been  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  but  as  all 
parties  have  been  equally  careful  to  offer  no  injury  or  insult  to  this  Government, 
or  to  our  ally  the  Vizier,  and  as  none  of  these  transactions  appeared  to  affect  in 
any  degree  your  political  interests,  it  became  our  public  duty  to  remain  neutral 
spectators  of  scenes,  in  which,  from  the  dictates  of  private  feelings,  there  would 
have  been  the  strongest  inducements  to  interfere. 

I  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  be  at  much  pains  to  assure  you  of  my 
constant  and  earnest  desire  to  avoid  and  discourage  in  every  shape  all  kinds  of 
superfluous  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  Honour- 
able Court  cannot  be  more  averse  than  I  am  to  put  the  Company  to  the  heavy 
charge  which  attends  the  despatch  of  packets  unless  when  requisite  for  evident 
purposes  of  public  utility.  Independent  of  the  effect  which  your  injunctions 
against  the  despatch  of  a  packet  might  have  had  upon  my  determination,  I  should 
have  been  prevented  last  season  from  adopting  that  measure,  by  the  uncertainty 
with  which  I  must  have  spoken  respecting  the  business  of  the  Guntoor,  during 
the  period  in  which  it  would  have  been  proper  that  the  packet  should  have  sailed. 
I  must,  however,  freely  acknowledge  that  on  account  of  the  long  interval  between 
the  despatch  of  the  last  ship  of  one  season  and  that  of  the  first  of  the  following, 
added  to  the  uncertainty  and  tediousness  of  despatches  over  land,  it  is  my  decided 
opinion,  which  I  submit  to  your  judgment,  that  hardly  any  one  year  can  elapse 
in  which  the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  the  Company's  Government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  from  receiving  mutual  accounts  from  each  other  in  or  about  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year,  will  not  render  it  an  expedient  measure  to  incur 
the  expense  of  despatching  a  packet  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  both 
from  Europe  and  from  Bengal.     .     .     . 

I  am  persuaded  that  by  a  train  of  judicious  measures  the  land  revenue  of 
these  provinces  is  capable  in  time  of  being  increased ;  but,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  even  of  those  of  your  own  real  interests,  it  is  only  by 
adopting  means  for  the  gradual  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  waste  lands, 
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aud  by  a  gentle  and  cautious  plan  for  the  resumption  of  lands  that  have  been 
fraudulently  alienated,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  attempted  to  be  accomplished. 
Men  of  speculative  and  sanguine  dispositions,  and  others  either  from  ignorance 
of  the  subject  or  with  views  of  recommending  themselves  to  your  favour,  may 
confidently  hold  forth  specious  grounds  to  encourage  you  to  hope  that  a  great  and 
immediate  accession  to  that  branch  of  your  revenue  might  be  practicable.  My 
public  duty  obliges  me  to  caution  you  in  the  most  serious  manner  against  listen- 
ing to  propositions  which  recommend  this  attempt,  because  I  am  clearly  con- 
vinced that  if  carried  into  execution,  they  would  be  attended  with  most  baneful 
results. 

Desperate  adventurers,  without  fortune  or  character,  would  undoubtedly  be 
found,  as  has  already  been  too  often  experienced,  to  rent  the  different  districts  of 
the  country  at  the  highest  rates  that  could  be  put  upon  them  ;  but  the  delusion 
would  be  of  short  duration,  and  the  impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  the  plan  would 
perhaps,  when  too  late  for  effectual  remedy,  become  apparent  by  the  complaints  of 
the  people  and  the  disappointments  at  the  Treasury  in  the  payments  of  the 
revenue,  and  would  probably  terminate  in  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of  the 
unfortunate  country.  I  am>  &c>) 

Cornwallis. 
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Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

GENTLEMEN,  Fort  William,  Nov.  4,  1788. 

Of  the  political  occurrences  in  this  country  since  the  last  sea  conveyance, 
the  most  important  has  been  the  Resolution  which  the  Board  adopted  at  my 
recommendation,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to  you  by  an  express  over- 
land, dated  June  5th,  to  execute  your  orders  for  demanding  possession  of  the 
Guntoor  Circar  for  the  Honourable  Company,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Nizam  Ally  Khan  in  the  year  1768 ;  and  I  have  now  very 
sincere  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  his  Highness's  having  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  our  demand,  and  surrendered  the  Circar  to  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George. 

Being  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Circar,  on  account  of  its  situation,  to  the 
Honourable  Company,  I  should  have  been  happy  if  I  could  have  carried  your 
commands  upon  that  head  into  execution  at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  delay  making  this  demand  upon  the  Nizam,  and 
which  have  been  partly  enumerated  in  the  overland  despatch,  will  appear  to  you 
to  have  been  founded  on  sound  policy,  and  a  due  consideration  of  your  real 
interests. 

The  general  state  of  political  affairs  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  this  country 
rendered  it,  in  my  opinion,  a  season  particularly  improper  for  agitating  the  point 
in  question,  because,  the  Nizam  being  then  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with 
Tippoo,  we  could  not  take  any  step  which  wore  the  least  appearance  of  being 
unfriendly  to  him,  without  giving  an  advantage  to  Tippoo,  which  would  have  been 
neither  conformable  to  our  interest  nor  to  our  inclination. 

The  nice  and  delicate  ground  on  which  at  that  time  we  stood  with  his  allies 
the  Mahrattas  was  likewise  deserving  of  very  serious  consideration.     Respect  for 
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the  legislature  and  a  regard  for  your  credit  rendered  it  indispensably  incumbent 
upon  me  to  lose  no  time  in  recalling  the  offer  which  had  been  so  inadvertently 
made  by  the  preceding  Government  of  furnishing  them  with  the  assistance  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Bombay  ;  but  however  necessary  this  measure  might  be  on 
our  part,  1  concluded  that  it  could  not  fail  of  exciting  considerable  irritation  with 
them,  and  perhaps  some  doubts  of  our  national  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

It  was  also  in  my  recollection  that  the  demand  of  the  Guntoor  had,  under 
nearly  similar  circumstances,  on  a  former  occasion  induced  the  same  powers  to 
lay  aside  their  own  quarrels  and  unite  in  a  dangerous  confederacy  against  your 
interests  ;  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  me  for  every  reason  to  be  prudent  to  allow 
the  claim  to  lay  dormant,  until  by  conciliatory  communication  and  an  uniform 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  moderation,  we  could  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  until  we  could  in  every  respect  have  grounds  to  believe  that 
we  could  assert  it  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success,  and  with  less  hazard  of 
involving  your  possessions  in  war.  The  appearances  of  hostile  designs  which 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  perceived  in  Tippoo  during  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1787  were  sufficient  to  prevent  my  forming  any  intention  of  touching  upon  a 
subject  which  I  believed  would  at  any  time  be  unpalatable  to  the  Nizam.  We 
have  every  reason,  however,  in  the  mean  time  to  be  satisfied  with  our  progress  in 
cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  I  considered  it  as  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  our  interests  that  Scindia's  power  and 
influence  suffered  about  that  time  a  considerable  shock  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
the  Empire.  Whatever  may  have  been  Tippoo's  real  designs  in  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  it  appeared  towards  the  end  of  that  summer  that  he  had  no  immediate 
plan  of  hostility  against  the  Carnatic.  But  although  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
all  other  political  appearances  in  India,  would  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  me  to  consider  the  period  as  proper  for  demanding  of  the  Nizam  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  treaty  of  1768,  our  knowledge  of  the  alarming  dissensions  in 
Holland  deterred  me  from  taking  any  step  which  could  give  umbrage  to  any  of 
the  Native  Powers,  from  a  belief  of  its  being  very  possible  that  the  convulsions  in 
the  Dutch  Republic  might  in  their  consequences  involve  England  in  a  war,  which 
would  soon  have  extended  to  your  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

And  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  state  of  the  political  affairs  in  Europe 
rendered  an  immediate  interference  from  the  French  or  any  other  European  power 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  India,  at  least  highly  improbable,  I  considered  that  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  could  never  be  expected  for  opening  a  negotiation 
with  the  Nizam,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  the  full  accomplishment  of 
his  treaty  with  the  Company.  I  therefore  proposed  immediately  to  the  Board,  as 
you  have  been  informed  by  the  former  despatch,  to  depute  a  proper  person  without 
loss  of  time  to  Hyderabad.  But  although  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
honour  and  good  faith  with  which  we  were  determined  to  execute  on  our  part  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  would  tend  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  our  demand,  yet  from  the  unwillingness  which  he  had  so  frequently 
manifested  of  parting  with  the  Circar,  I  could  not  suppose  that  these  considera-  . 
tions  alone  would  on  this  occasion  influence  him  to  relinquish  it.  The  duplicity 
of  his  character  and  his  talents  for  intrigue  being  likewise  generally  admitted,  I 
considered  myself  as  called  upon  by  public  duty  to  take  every  precaution  of  your 
Government  against  the  disgrace  of  disappointment,  and  I  thought  it  therefore 
equally  prudent  and  necessary  to  leave  him  but  a  very  short  time,  after  making 
the  requisition,  for  consulting  with  any  of  his  neighbours  on  the  means  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  direct  that  a  good  body  of  troops  should  be  assembled  near  the 
Circar  under  other  pretexts,  to  be  ready  to  act  if  necessary  in  support  of  our 
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demand  of  his  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Captain  Kennaway,  one  of 
my  aides-de-camp,  was  at  my  recommendation  appointed  to  the  deputation  as  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  country  languages  and  customs,  and  in  whose 
ability  and  prudence  I  could  place  an  entire  confidence,  and  he  left  this  place  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  though  the  rains  and  bad  roads  rendered  his  journey  so 
unavoidably  tedious  and  difficult  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Hyderabad  till  the  latter 
end  of  July. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  despatch  from  the  Board,  for  the  copies  of 
his  instructions  and  of  the  letters  with  which  he  was  charged  from  me  to  the 
Nizam.  He  was  received  by  his  Highness  with  every  proper  mark  of  attention 
and  respect ;  but  their  intercourse  for  some  time  was  necessarily  confined  to  cere- 
monials and  general  expressions  of  civility.  As  the  insult  and  demand  which 
one  of  Tippoo's  tributaries,  the  Rajah  of  Cherika,  had  made  upon  Tellicherry 
whilst  Captain  Kennaway  was  upon  his  journey,  had  created  doubts  of  that 
Prince's  pacific  disposition,  we  could  not  venture  upon  any  step  that  might  dis- 
gust the  Nizam  until  it  should  clearly  appear  that  we  should  not  be  forced  into 
hostilities  with  Tippoo.  Distressing  as  a  war  would  be  to  your  affairs  in  this 
country,  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  so  great  an  evil  as  the  injury  which  you 
would  suffer  in  your  honour  and  ultimately  in  your  substantial  interests,  by 
appearing  to  that  Prince  to  be  apprehensive  either  of  his  enmity  or  his  power. 
Upon  that  principle,  and  believing  that  the  Rajah  of  Chirika  would  not  have  dared 
to  stir  but  by  his  instigation,  I  thought  it  indispensably  necessary  to  write  to  him 
upon  this  occasion,  and  to  declare  explicitly  that  as  on  one  hand  it  would  be  my 
constant  study  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Company  with  the  greatest  moderation 
and  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  with  all  the  Princes 
of  India,  I  was  on  the  other  equally  determined  not  to  suffer  the  least  jnjury  or 
insult  to  ourselves  or  our  allies  from  any  power  whatever  to  pass  unresented  ;  and 
notifying  to  him  that  with  these  resolutions  I  had  sent  orders  to  punish  the  Rajah 
of  Chirika,  and  expressing  my  expectations  that  as  the  Rajah  is  one  of  his  tribu- 
taries he  would  lend  his  assistance  to  force  him  to  make  ample  reparation  for  his 
conduct.  Tippoo's  answer  to  me,  as  well  as  to  letters  which  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  had  written  to  him  about  the  same  time,  giving  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  mind  was  prepared  for  an  immediate  rupture  with  us,  Captain  Kennaway 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  see  with  pleasure  in  his  correspondence,  which  will 
be  transmitted  by  the  Board,  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  good  sense  and 
address  in  this  transaction  ;  and  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  judgment  and 
exertion,  in  directing  the  measures  of  co-operation  which  depended  upon  him,  will 
give  you  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Although  the  Nizam  acquiesced  in  our  demand  with  sufficient  decency  of 
manner,  we  cannot  venture  to  flatter  ourselves  that  he  did  it  without  considerable 
real  reluctance.  It  will  be  my  earnest  desire  from  my  own  inclination,  as  well  as 
in  compliance  with  your  instructions,  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  conviction  of 
its  being  our  fixed  determination  not  only  to  act  in  the  most  liberal  manner  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  present  account  between  him  and  the  Company,  but  also  to 
continue  the  payment  of  the  peshcush  in  future  with  the  strictest  honour  ancj, 
regularity  ;  and  as  I  believe  Captain  Kennaway  to  be  well  calculated  for  gaining 
his  goodwill  and  esteem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover  any  intrigues  that  may 
be  meditated,  I  propose  to  leave  him  some  time  longer  at  Hyderabad  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  Highness's  conduct,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  establish  a  confidential  and  friendly  communication  between  the  two 
Governments. 
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Nana,  though  backward  in  giving  au  unconditional  declaration  of  their  inten- 
tion to  join  us,  in  case  of  our  being  involved  in  war,  had  long  expressed  an  earnest 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa's  administration,  to  form  close  connexions  with 
this  Government ;  but  I  had  been  obliged  to  decline  acceding  to  his  propositions, 
as  they  militated  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  tending  to  draw  us  eventually 
into  hostilities  with  Tippoo. 

It  was  therefore,  after  so  much  coldness  on  our  side,  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
me  to  receive  through  Mr.  Malet  a  voluntary  offer  from  the  Poonah  Ministers  to  join 
us  against  Tippoo  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  attacked  our  ally,  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  and  by  that  means  had  forced  us  to  abandon  our  pacific  system. 

I  consider  this  voluntary  offer  as  a  sure  pledge  that  we  may  depend  upon  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  case  new  circumstances  should  unluckily 
arise  to  engage  us  in  war ;  and  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  cultivate  the  good  under- 
standing which  at  present  so  happily  subsists  between  us.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  their  propositions  for  obtaining  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Salsette 
will  be  of  a  nature  that  I  can  recommend  for  your  acceptance,  but  I  shall  at  least 
receive  and  correspond  upon  them  in  the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  manner, 
and  their  disappointment  on  that  head  will  be  softened  by  the  accommodating 
answer  which  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  on  the  subject  of  Ginjera  ; 
for  you  are  neither  called  upon  by  any  engagements,  nor  by  your  interest,  to 
interfere  in  that  business,  and  it  will  therefore  be  from  motives  of  generosity  only 
that  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  proposed  arrangement  to  obtain  for  the  Siddee 
family  a  fixed  and  decent  provision. 

The  Prince  Jahandar  Shah,  without  making  a  single  manly  effort  at  Delhi  to 
retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  father  and  his  family,  soon  returned,  as  you  have  already 
been  informed,  to  Benares,  with  his  wives  and  children,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
asylum  which  I  had  promised  him  in  the  Company's  dominions. 

By  overheating  himself  in  an  excursion  to  Chunar,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  a  low 
woman  whom  he  had  married,  and  who  had  died  the  year  before,  he  brought  on  a 
fever  which  carried  him  off  very  suddenly  soon  after  his  return  to  Benares.  His 
death  is  attended  with  no  effects  upon  your  political  interests  ;  but  he  has  left  a 
large  family,  the  greatest  part  of  which  positively  refused  to  leave  the  Company's 
territories,  and  they  are  now  a  considerable  burthen  upon  the  Vizier  and  upon  his 
Government.  The  contentions  and  struggles  amongst  the  different  chiefs  in  the 
Provinces  affect  in  no  manner  whatever  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Company. 
The  ferocious  behaviour  of  Golaum  Kader  Khan  and  his  Rohillas  in  deposing  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  old  King,  and  in  committing  numberless 
other  barbarities  at  Delhi,  are  shocking  to  all  the  private  feelings  of  the  human 
mind  ;  yet  as  great  care  has  been  taken  by  all  parties  to  avoid  giving  us  public 
offence,  this  Government  has  in  all  those  transactions  continued  to  think  it 
equally  their  own  duty  and  most  expedient  for  your  interests  to  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality.  I  have  &c, 

Cornwallis. 
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The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  William,  Nov.  e,  im. 

.     .      Our  proceedings,  transmitted  to  the  Secret  Committee  by  this 
despatch,  contain  references  which  were  made  to  us  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
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Fort  St.  George,  and  by  the  Committee  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors,  upon 
certain  claims  and  pretensions  maintained  by  the  latter  in  opposition  to  what  we 
conceived  to  be  the  right  of  the  Company.  We  recommend  the  whole  to  your 
particular  attention  as  comprising  matters  of  great  importance — the  rights  of  the 
Company  and  the  claims  and  property  of  individuals  ;  and  we  especially  refer  you 
to  a  Minute  by  the  Governor-General,  in  which  their  rights  and  claims  are  minutely 
stated  and  discussed.     We  shall  not,  after  this  reference,  recapitulate  the  subject. 

The  conduct  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  Creditors  appeared  to  us  so  dero- 
gatory from  the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  that  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  them  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Company 
by  removing  from  their  stations  those  servants  who  had  offended.  This  measure 
was  executed,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Madras  Presidency  we  most 
readily  concurred  in  their  restoration  to  the  offices  from  which  they  had  been 
removed.  Mr.  Benfield  alone  was  excepted  from  this  amnesty,  as  his  conduct 
appeared  to  us  far  more  offensive  and  exceptionable  than  that  of  the  other  gentle- 
men, and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  proposition  of  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell for  his  suspension  from  the  service,  and  to  recommend  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe.  Mr.  Benfield  has  been  in  consequence  suspended 
from  the  service,  and  he  has  received  orders  from  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  to  proceed  to  Europe  by  one  of  the  first  ships. 

Four  several  addresses  from  the  principal  native  inhabitants  of  Benares  to 
your  Honourable  Court,  declaring  their  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hastings,  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  George  Thompson,  late  Secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the 
request  of  Ally  Ibrahim  Cawn,  the  chief  judicial  magistrate  of  that  city,  with  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  them. 

It  appeared  from  the  tenor  of  this  correspondence  that  a  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  had  expressed  their  wishes  through  Ibrahim  Cawn  to  wait 
upon  your  Resident,  Mr.  Duncan,  with  these  addresses,  as  the  regular  official 
channel  of  communication,  but  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  declared  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  inhabitants  to  attend  him  with  the  addresses,  as  they  did  not  concern  the 
Company's  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances  they  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  as  the  attorney  and  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  them  before  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  their  being  translated  and  transmitted  to  Europe. 

In  compliance  with  Ally  Ibrahim  Cawn's  solicitation  Mr.  Thompson  submitted 
these  papers  to  us  as  before  recited,  requesting  that  they  might  be  translated  and 
forwarded  to  you  in  due  time,  and  under  a  supposition  that  the  Company  would 
not  be  averse  to  receive  from  its  native  subjects  and  allies  the  public  declaration 
of  their  sentiments  upon  a  question  of  so  much  importance  to  their  happiness,  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  English  nation,  as  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  during  his  long 
government.  Mr.  Thompson  further  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  suffrages  which  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Company's  possessions 
were  desirous  of  conveying  to  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  sense  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
merits,  and  that  the  judges,  collectors,  and  residents,  might  be  informed  that  he 
had  obtained  such  permission,  or  that  they  were  themselves  at  liberty  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  us  any  testimonies  relative  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  might  be  tendered 
to  them  by,  or  on  the  part  of,  the  native  inhabitants. 

With  these  requests  /rom  Mr.  Thompson  we  complied,  having  qualified  our 
orders  to  the  judges,  collectors,  and  residents,  in  the  following  terms,  that  "  the 
liberty  accorded  was  merely  to  receive  and  transmit  testimonials  when  offered,  but 
that  they  were  not  to  deduce  any  inference  from  it  that  they  were  authorized  to 
exercise  any  further  interference." 
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The  addresses  above-mentioned,  with  translations,  and  various  other  addresses, 
&c,  from  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  Ministers,  from  the  Nabobs  of  Furruckabad 
and  these  provinces,  also  from  the  principal  zemindars  of  Dinagej  ore,  Boglepore, 
&c,  according  to  a  list  which  accompanies  thorn,  attend  you  in  the  present 
despatch. 

The  acknowledged  advantages  which  must  result  from  concluding  a  settlement 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  together  with  your  injunctions  for  carrying  this  measure 
into  execution,  impressed  us  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  completing  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year  1195,  or  1788-9  ;  but  it  was  with  real  reluc- 
tance we  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  arrangement  till 
the  ensuing  year,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  you. 

As  long  ago  as  the  5th  February,  1787,  the  Board  of  Revenue  were  directed 
to  prepare  sundry  materials  as  a  foundation  for  this  important  measure,  and  the 
collectors  were  severally  called  upon  for  information  with  a  view  to  its  ac- 
complishment. 

The  voluminous  nature  of  these  materials  had  unavoidably  retarded  their  com- 
pletion, and  the  Persian  statements  of  the  revenue  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dewanny  had  but  lately  been  transmitted  from  the  office  of  the  Roy  Royan. 

These  accounts  appeared  to  us  very  essential  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  set- 
tlement on  permanent  principles,  and  together  with  every  illustration  which  could 
be  furnished  by  us,  as  required  by  your  instructions,  equally  necessary  for  your 
information. 

Supposing,  however,  they  had  been  prepared,  and  ready  for  our  inspection,  the 
period  between  the  time  when  this  subject  was  under  our  deliberation  and  the 
commencement  of  the  current  Bengal  year  was  too  short  to  admit  of  considering 
them  with  the  attention  which  they  required,  and  the  storms  and  inundations 
which  had  so  universally  prevailed  during  the  last  season  offered  a  serious  obstacle 
to  forming  a  settlement  on  a  permanent  plan,  for  though  we  had  received  general 
information  of  great  losses  having  been  sustained,  we  were  not  particularly  apprised 
of  the  extent  of  them,  and  of  their  effects  upon  the  sources  of  the  revenue. 

We  accordingly  directed  that  the  settlement  of  Bengal  for  1195,  or  1788-9, 
should  be  formed,  for  that  year  only,  upon  the  principles  and  instructions  recorded 
upon  our  proceedings  of  the  5th  February,  1787.  The  settlement  for  the  three 
last  years  has  varied  very  little  on  its  general  amount,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
has  been  annually  concluded  with  the  same  persons. 

The  reasons  which  induced  us  to  defer  the  ten  years'  settlement  in  Bengal 
wei-e  equally  applicable  to  Bahar.  We  accordingly  directed  that  the  settlement 
of  this  province  for  1196  Fussily,  or  1788-9,  should  be  concluded  for  that  year 
only.  We  deemed  it  expedient,  however,  to  admit  of  some  deviation  in  the  prin- 
ciples hitherto  adopted  in  forming  the  settlement  of  this  province,  which  we  now 
beg  leave  to  point  out  for  your  information. 

In  Bahar  there  are  only  four  principal  zemindars — those  of  Sonnout,  Tirhoot, 
Shahabad,  and  Champarun.  The  remaining  zemindars .  are  in  number  some 
thousand. 

For  a  period  long  before  the  Company's  accession  to  the  Dewanny,  and  con- 
stantly since,  it  has  been  the  practice,  generally  speaking,  to  let  the  lands  in 
Bahar  in  farm,  or  to  delegate  the  management  of  them  to  officers  on  the  part  of 
Government. 

Experience  has  fully  shown  that  the  farming  system  is  ill  calculated  to  im- 
prove a  country,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  which,  in  conformity  to  your 
directions,  we  wish  to  establish,  of  availing  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
service  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands. 
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We  have  accordingly  vested  the  collectors  with  a  discretional  power  to  con- 
clude the  settlement  of  their  respective  divisions  with  the  actual  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  in  all  cases  where  they  may  deem  it  practicable  and  expedient ;  in  adopting  a 
variation  from  a  long-established  practice  we  did  not,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
upon  our  proceedings,  think  it  proper  to  issue  more  positive  instructions. 

We  are,  &c. 


No.  XXVII. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Calcutta,  March  6,  ns9. 

I  lost  no  time  after  the  arrival  of  His  Majesty's  orders,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  your  Honourable  Court,  in  calling  for  returns  of  the  names  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  officers  at  the  different  Presidencies,  who  were  desirous,  on  the  terms 
specified,  to  be  admitted  into  His  Majesty's  four  new  regiments  which  were  raised 
for  the  service  of  India. 

Being  desirous  of  carrying  His  Majesty's  gracious  intentions  and  your  wishes 
into  as  complete  effect  as  was  possible,  I  gave  the  Honourable  Company's  officers 
full  time  to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  advantageous  offers  that  were  held  forth  to 
them  ;  and  in  order  that  no  candidates  might  on  this  occasion  be  disappointed  of 
admission  into  the  King's  service,  I  delayed  to  fill  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
vacancies  in  the  new  regiments  until  I  should  receive  the  return  frpm  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  after  the  officers  stationed  at  Tillicherry  had  given  their 
answer,  and  which  only  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  21st  ult. 

I  have  upon  further  consideration  thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Board 
to  give  details  on  this  subject,  as  I  proposed  in  a  former  letter  to  your  Honourable 
Court ;  and  I  now  enclose,  No.  1,  a  list  of  all  the  Honourable  Company's  officers 
who  have  given  in  their  names,  and  have  in  consequence  of  their  applications 
been  appointed  to  His  Majesty's  service. 

It  will  no  doubt  prove  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise  to  your  Honourable  Court 
than  it  has  been  in  India,  that  so  few  of  the  Company's  officers,  and  particularly 
those  in  the  junior  ranks  who  have  so  distant  a  prospect  of  promotion,  have 
thought  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted 
into  the  service  of  His  Majesty.     .     .     . 

Several  representations  have  been  made  to  me  against  the  scanty  allowance 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  officers  who  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  invalid 
pensioners  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  judged  expedient  from  motives  of  humanity 
to  relax  in  a  few  instances,  for  the  lives  of  the  present  pensioners,  from  the  general 
principle  of  the  regulations.  I  think  it  my  duty,  however,  to  repeat  my  opinion, 
that  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  political  system  for  the  management  of  India  to 
discourage  and  prevent  Europeans  as  much  as  possible,  and  particularly  Euro- 
pean officers,  from  colonising  and  settling  in  this  country ;  for  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  certain  maxim,  that  when  they  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  they  will  soon  become  indifferent, 
or,  perhaps,  when  in  opposition  to  their  own  views,  even  hostile  to  its  interests  ; 
and  many  circumstances  might  in  time  arise  in  a  country  so  far  removed  from 
Europe,  in  which  a  number  of  men  of  such  dispositions  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  create  serious  embarrassment  to  Government. 
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I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  minute  details ;  but  I  think  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  suggest  for  consideration  that  the  resources  of  this  country  will  only 
admit  of  a  small  portion  of  the  officers  of  an  army,  which  has  of  late  years 
increased  to  so  great  a  magnitude,  acquiring  independent  fortunes ;  and  that  to 
enable  them  to  live  with  decency  and  comfort  at  home,  after  they  are  worn  out 
by  long  services,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  some  further  assistance  for  many 
of  them,  from  the  public,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  usual  allowance  of 
Lord  Olive's  pension. 

Aud  it  is  no  less  proper  to  offer  to  your  observation,  that  unless  the  officers 
of  this  army  can  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  promotion  by  some  other  means 
than  that  of  seniority  alone,  the  ability  and  spirit  of  exertion  which  many  of 
your  officers  at  present  eminently  possess,  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  public  at 
the  period  of  their  service  when  it  would  be  most  particularly  desirable,  I  mean 
in  the  rank  of  Colonel,  at  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  officers  who  are  now 
about  the  middle  part  of  the  list  of  the  army  can  arrive  by  regular  promotion, 
before  they  are  entirely  superannuated. 

However  important  a  good  artillery  may  be  in  the  Military  Establishment  of 
any  European  nation,  I  believe  it  is  nowhere  of  so  much  real  consequence  as  it  is 
to  your  interests  in  India ;  for  it  is  the  branch  of  the  military  science,  in  which 
our  superiority  over  the  natives  is  the  greatest,  and  whose  effects  are  beyond 
comparison  the  most  decisive. 

It  is  therefore  well  deserving  of  your  utmost  attention  to  maintain  that  corps 
in  a  state  of  as  much  perfection  as  may  be  practicable ;  and  with  that  view  great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  lieutenant-fireworkers  with 
young  men  who  have  been  properly  educated,  and  whose  talents  appear  to  qualify 
them  for  becoming  useful  artillery  officers. 

You  will  generally  have  it  in  your  power  to  procure,  without  difficulty,  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  above  description  at  home  ;  but  if 
you  could  obtain  annually  a  certain  number  of  cadets  with  satisfactory  certificates 
of  their  qualifications  from  His  Majesty's  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
I  would  recommend  it  to  you  as  the  best  mode  of  all  for  supplying  your  artillery 
with  young  officers. 

The  number  that  might  be  wanted  in  war  would  unavoidably  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  at  present  cannot  be  foreseen ;  but  I  think  it 
probable  that  six  or  at  farthest  eight  of  those  cadets  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  annual  vacancies  of  your  artillery  in  time  of  peace. 

Every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  to  prove  the  utility  that  may  arise  to 
your  service  from  your  being  careful  in  your  choice  of  young  men  to  fill  the 
future  vacancies  in  the  artillery,  may  be  used  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  precaution  in  the  selection  of  young  gentle- 
men to  be  admitted  into  your  corps  of  engineers.     .     .     . 

The  general  relief  of  the  army  has  taken  place  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  the  most  favourable 
reports  of  the  condition  and  discipline  of  all  the  native  troops. 

It  has  been  particularly  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  aversion  of  the  natives 
of  the  Upper  Provinces  to  come  upon  duty  to  the  provinces  of  Bengal  seems 
to  have  greatly  diminished,  and  this  desirable  change  has  clearly  appeared  by 
the  decrease  of  the  desertion  from  the  native  brigades  which  marched  from 
Futtyghur  to  the  Presidency,  both  in  this  and  the  last  compared  with  the  usual 
loss  on  former  years. 

But  nothing  could  have  manifested  the  good  disposition  of  the  native  troops 
in  a  more  unequivocal  manner  than  the  alacrity  with  which  a  great  number  of 
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them,  in  defiance  of  many  of  their  religions  prejudices  against  a  sea-voyage,  offered 
their  services  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to  form  the  detachment  which  was 
wanted  in  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Marlhro'. 

Two-thirds  of  that  detachment  consist  of  Hindoos ;  and  amongst  them  there 
are  several  Bramins  and  many  others  of  their  highest  castes.  Their  goodwill 
and  attachment  to  the  service  gives  them  a  claim  to  every  attention  on  our  part, 
and  I  have  besides  thought  it  of  great  consequence  for  the  public  benefit  to  take 
every  possible  means  to  secure  convenient  accommodation  for  them,  both  on  their 
voyage  to  Sumatra  and  their  return ;  and  in  laying  in  their  stock  of  water  and 
provisions  to  be  scrupulously  careful  in  conforming  to  their  strictest  prejudices. 

If  it  should  fortunately  happen  that  those  men  shall  return  to  Bengal  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  treatment  that  they  have  received  during  their  absence, 
their  report  of  it  amongst  the  other  soldiers  will,  I  am  persuaded,  contribute  more 
than  any  other  means  that  could  be  devised  to  remove  the  rooted  aversion  and 
almost  horror  which  is  so  general  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  high  castes  against 
venturing  to  sea. 

A  large  augmentation  could  with  great  facility  be  made  at  any  time,  and  at  a 
short  warning,  to  the  native  troops  of  this  establishment,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  our  being  able  to  prevail  upon  them  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  transported  to  distant  services  by  sea  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  enumera- 
tion.    ...  1  am>  &c, 

COBNWALLIS. 


No.  XXVIII. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Fort  wmiam,  Aug.  2, 1789. 

You  will  observe  by  Mr.  Ives's  correspondence  that  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  obtain  the  benefits  that  were  expected  to  result  to  both  parties  from  the 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Vizier  by  pressing  the  minister  to  carry  it  into  full 
effect  in  his  Excellency's  dominions. 

I  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Hyder  Beg  Khan  is  anxious  to  preserve 
my  good  opinion  of  his  public  conduct  by  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  exe- 
cute strictly  all  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Vizier  with  the  Company,  and  to 
establish  internal  order  and  good  government  in  his  master's  territories.  But 
unluckily  the  Vizier's  early  habits  of  dissipation  and  inattention  to  business  have 
not  yet  entirely  left  him,  and  he  is  so  apt  to  suffer  his  conduct  to  be  influenced 
by  very  undeserving  people,  with  whom  he  sometimes  associates,  that  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  the  minister  cannot  always  be  completely  executed.  Inconve- 
nient, however,  as  those  defects  in  his  Excellency's  character  may  be,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  effectual  remedies  for  them. 

Material  omissions  are  generally  corrected  immediately  upon  my  representa- 
tion. But  I  think  it  infinitely  more  for  the  real  advantage  as  well  as  more 
creditable  to  the  Company,  to  bear  deficiencies  of  no  great  importance  on  the  part 
of  his  Excellency  with  a  little  patience,  rather  than  attempt  to  renew  the  species 
of  interference  in  the  details  of  his  government  through  the  medium  of  our  Resident, 
which  has  been  so  judiciously  reprobated  by  your  Honourable  Court,  and  from 
which  I  have  ever  most  carefully  abstained. 

The  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  occasioned  some  delay  in  reaping  all  the 
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advantages  that  might  result  to  both  countries  from  the  late  commercial  arrange- 
meuts ;  but  the  mutual  utility  of  the  treaty  is  apparent,  and  our  largo  and 
increasing  collections  of  duties  at  the  Custom-house  at  Maunjee  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  particular  benefits  which  have  already  arisen  from  it  to  the  commerce 
of  the  provinces.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Duncan's  conduct  has  contributed  to  promote  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  system  for 
the  regular  administration  of  justice,  which  alone  can  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
body  of  the  people  in  that  valuable  province. 

The  great  additional  resort  of  Deccan  merchants  to  the  mart  of  Mirzapore,  and 
the  applications  that  have  been  lately  made  for  tracts  of  ground  to  increase  the 
buildings  at  that  place,  have  been  very  pleasing  indications  of  the  commercial 
improvements  ;  and  it  has  likewise  been  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  1  have 
lately  received  a  convincing  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  his  judicious  management 
upon  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring  powers  by  an  application  from  Nana 
Furnavese,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Mahratta  state,  for  leave  to  build  a  house  for 
himself  in  the  city  of  Benares,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resorting  to  it  occa- 
sionally to  perform  religious  duties  ;  and  this  application  has  given  me  the  more 
pleasure,  as  the  resolution  was  deliberately  adopted  upon  the  report  of  Mhadajee 
Pundit,  his  own  household  Dewan,  whom  he  sent  privately  last  year  with  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims,  to  make  his  observations,  and  who  it  seems  had  given  a 
most  favourable  account  of  the  mildness  and  regularity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  future  substantial  interests  of  the  Company,  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  people,  are  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  plan  of  settlement 
of  land-revenue  of  those  provinces,  that  before  I  should  proceed  to  execute  the 
orders  contained  in  your  revenue  letter,  dated  the  12th  April,  178G,  I  thought  it 
my  indispensable  duty  to  acquire  every  information  in  my  power,  and  to  give  the 
whole  subject  the  most  mature  consideration. 

Although  Mr.  Shore's  precarious  health  has  frequently  interrupted  his  exer- 
tions, I  consider  it  as  singularly  fortunate  that  the  public  could  profit  from  his 
great  experience  and  uncommon  abilities  upon  this  important  occasion. 

His  exertions  were  no  less  able  than  laborious  in  obtaining  the  materials  that 
were  necessary  for  arranging  the  principles  on  whtch  the  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Bahar  is  proposed  to  be  made.  But  as  the  revenue  letter  from  the 
Board  gives  you  a  full  account  of  the  plan  of  that  settlement,  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  you  with  a  particular  statement  of  it. 

There  will  probably  be  very  little  alteration  in  the  principles  of  the  plan  that 
will  be  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  Bengal,  and  after  having  given  the  subject 
much  serious  consideration,  I  think  myself  bound,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
and  to  my  opinion  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Company,  and  the  British  nation, 
to  declare  my  strongest  conviction  that  the  outlines  of  the  plan  now  proposed,  are 
well  calculated  to  secure  and  even  increase  your  revenues,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  national  reputation,  by  its  giving  a  prospect  of  comfort  and  happiness 
to  the  natives  of  those  valuable  dominions,  far  beyond  that  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  under  any  other  masters. 

Many  subsidiary  arrangements  will  be  requisite  to  render  the  principles  of  the 
plan  applicable  to  the  various  rights  and  customs  that  exist  in  different  parts  of 
those  provinces,  and  they  must  be  made  by  Government,  either  as  the  propriety 
of  them  may  appear  to  observation,  or  as  cases  may  be  brought  forward  by 
representation. 

The  security  of  property,  however,  and  the  certainty  which  each  individual 
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will  now  feel  of  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours,  must 
operate  uniformly  as  incitements  to  exertion  and  industry  ;  and  I  have  purposely 
in  this  settlement  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Gunges  from  the  Zemindars,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  Government,  in  order  that  it  may  at  all  times  have  an 
unrestrained  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  internal  taxes,  or  duties  on  particular 
articles  of  produce  or  manufacture,  as  may  be  found  most  suitable  to  the  general 
interests  of  commerce  :  but  above  all,  as  the  land-revenue,  when  the  Jumma  is 
once  fixed,  cannot  increase,  that  the  Company  may,  through  the  medium  of 
duties  upon  an  increased  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
participate  in  the  wealth  and  advantages,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  consequences  of 
a  permanent  revenue  settlement  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  humane  and  liberal  sentiments  which  dictated  the  instructions  upon 
which  the  present  plan  is  founded,  will  prompt  you  to  receive  the  highest 
gratification,  if  my  hopes  of  its  producing  wealth  and  happiness  to  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  part  of  the  individuals  of  this  country  shall  be  realised;  and, 
independent  of  all  other  considerations,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  promoting  the  solid  interests  of  the  Company,  that  the 
principal  landholders  and  traders  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  should  he 
restored  to  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families  with 
decency,  and  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  their  children  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  respective  castes  and  religions — that  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks  may  be 
supported,  which  is  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  this  country  for  preserving 
order  in  civil  society. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  agriculture  and  internal  commerce  has 
for  many  years  been  gradually  declining,  and  that,  at  present,  excepting  the  class 
of  Shroffs  and  Banians,  who  reside  almost  entirely  in  great  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  were  advancing  hastily  to  a  general  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness. 

In  this  description,  I  must  include  almost  every  Zemindar  in  the  Company's 
territories,  which,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  their  own 
indolence  and  extravagance,  I  am  afraid  must  also  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  defects  of  our  former  system  of  government. 

The  settlement,  in  conformity  to  your  orders,  will  only  be  made  for  ten  years 
certain,  with  a  notification  of  its  being  your  intention  to  declare  it  a  perpetual 
and  unalterable  assessment  of  these  provinces,  if  the  amount  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  has  been  made  shall  meet  with  your  approbation. 

The  circulation  of  specie  in  this  country  has  been  so  long  embarrassed  with  so 
great  a  variety  of  rupees  of  different  qualities  and  denominations,  that  the  Shroffs 
have  found  an  ample  field  for  practising  their  arts  in  extorting  an  extravagant 
batta  upon  almost  every  pecuniary  transaction  in  which  they  are  concerned,  to 
the  heavy  oppression  of  individuals,  and  in  many  instances  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  Company's  revenue;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  but  of  that  of  a  general  new  coinage  of  all  the  circulating  silver  of  the  country 
into  rupees,  or  subdivisions  of  rupees,  of  exactly  the  same  weight,  standard,  and 
denomination. 

Amongst  the  other  preparatory  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  carry  this 
measure  into  execution,  it  has  been  determined  that  all  revenue  settlements  shall 
be  made  in  Sicca  rupees,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  spare  no  pains,  and 
neglect  no  precautions  to  accomplish  with  safety  this  salutary  work. 

As  the  opium  contract  terminates  this  season,  proposals  for  a  new  contract  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  as  before,  have  been  called  for  by  public  advertisement. 

The  opium  ryots  were  by  the  terms  of  the  late  contract  left  so  much  in  the 
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power  of  the  contractor,  that  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  moderation  and 
forbearance  of  Mr.  Heatly,  who  held  that  contract,  that  the}'  have  not  for  some 
time  past  suffered  great  vexation  and  distress. 

A  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Company,  no  less  than  the  irresistible 
claims  of  humanity,  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  these  poor  people  the  protection 
of  the  laws  against  personal  violence,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  an  equitable 
bargain  with  the  contractor  for  the  produce  of  their  labours. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  relief  which  has  been  given  to  the  ryots  may 
occasion  some  decrease  of  price  on  the  offers  that  will  be  made  by  the  candidates 
for  the  contract,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  loss  upon  that  head  will  be  more 
than  compensated  to  the  Company  by  the  encouragement  which  will  be  given  to 
the  ryots  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  by  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  being  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  districts 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

I  thought  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the  Company 
that  the  Benares  opium  should  also  be  provided  in  future  by  contract,  and  it  is 
accordingly  offered  to  the  fairest  bidder  on  the  present  occasion,  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  for  securing  good  treatment  to  the  ryots  as  those  that  are  pre- 
scribed for  Bahar  and  Bengal. 

An  infamous  traffic  has  it  seems  been  carried  on  in  this  country  by  the  low 
Portuguese,  and  even  by  several  foreign  European  seafaring  people  and  traders, 
in  purchasing  and  collecting  native  children  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  ex- 
porting them  for  sale  to  the  French  islands  and  other  parts  of  India. 

I  have  at  different  times  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  practices 
which  are  so  shocking  to  humanity,  and  so  pernicious  to  your  interests,  and  in 
order  to  deter  all  persons  under  the  authority  of  this  Government  from  being 
concerned  in  that  species  of  trade,  I  lately  directed  that  a  commander  of  a  country 
vessel,  who  carried  off  some  children  last  winter,  should  be  prosecuted  criminally 
before  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  I  likewise  published  a  proclamation  to  give 
notice,  that  any  person  living  under  the  Company's  protection,  or  in  any  shape 
under  the  authority  of  this  Government,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  carrying  on, 
or  aiding,  or  abetting  the  barbarous  traffic  that  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  certain 
of  meeting  with  the  most  exemplary  punishment. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  against  abolishing  slavery  entirely  in  the 
Company's  dominions,  as  the  number  of  slaves  is  considerable,  and  the  practice 
is  sanctioned  both  by  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws. 

I  have,  however,  a  plan  under  consideration,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
execute  without  doing  much  injury  to  the  private  interests,  or  offering  great 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  abolition 
of  the  practice  under  certain  limitations,  and  the  establishing  some  rules  and 
regulations  to  alleviate  as  much  as  may  be  possible  the  misery  of  those  unfortunate 
people  during  the  time  that  they  may  be  retained  in  that  wretched  situation. 

The  system  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  under  the  direction  of  a 
N-aib  Nazim  has  long  attracted  my  serious  attention,  and  is  in  my  opinion  in  a 
most  exceptionable  state. 

I  am  sufficiently  sensible  that  great  caution  will  be  necessary  in  endeavouring 
to  reform  so  delicate  a  branch  of  the  civil  Government ;  but  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  by  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  Company  and  the  nation,  not  to  leave  this  Government  without  endeavouring 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  in  future,  on  one  hand,  the  cruel  punishments  of 
mutilation,  which  are  frequently  inflicted  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  on  the 
other  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  corruption  which  so  generally  prevails  in  native 
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courts,  and  by  which  wealthy  offenders  are  generally  enabled  to  purchase  impunity 
for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

In  making  such  alterations  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  effecting  the 
above-mentioned  purposes,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  utmost  care  shall  be  taken 
to  render  the  expense  as  light  as  possible  to  the  Company. 

'  I  conceive  that  all  regulations  for  the  reform  of  that  department  would  be 
useless  and  nugatory,  whilst  the  execution  of  them  depends  upon  any  native 
whatever,  and  that  it  will  be  indispensable  for  the  good  government  of  this 
country  that  there  should  be  general  jail-deliveries  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  that 
two  or  three  respectable  Company's  servants  should  be  selected  to  act  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  criminal  trials,  which  may  be  conducted,  under  their  inspection, 
by  native  judges,  with  the  assistance  of  learned  Moulavies  and  Pundits,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Hindostan. 

Should  these  appointments  appear  to  be  expedient  after  further  consideration, 
some  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  present  establishment  of  the  Foujedarry 
department,  from  which  the  amount  of  the  salaries  that  it  will  be  proper  to  allot 
to  the  superintendents  may  in  part  be  defrayed. 

The  salaries,  however,  ought  at  all  events  to  be  liberal,  as  upon  the  general 
principles  that  have  been  already  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, the  income  of  the  superintendents  should  be  limited  to  fixed  and  open 
allowances,  without  receiving  any  kind  of  perquisite  whatever. 

In  establishing  these  principles  for  regulating  the  allowances  of  your  servants 
in  all  the  branches  of  your  service,  I  trust  that  I  have  acted  upon  the  soundest 
maxims  of  public  economy. 

It  is  neither  your  expectation,  nor  would  it  be  possible,  to  obtain  the  services 
of  men  of  experience,  ability,  and  character,  in  this  climate,  where  a  'continua- 
tion of  health  is  so  precarious,  without  granting  them  rewards  in  some  shape 
sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  decent  and  comfortable  manner,  and 
to  make  such  annual  savings  as  to  give  them  a  prospect  of  being  able  in  a 
moderate  number  of  years  to  return  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  their  days  in  easy 
circumstances  at  home. 

The  generality  of  men  would  prefer  making  such  a  fortune  by  means  the 
most  open  and  avowed,  and  no  mode  can  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  annual 
savings  from  an  established  public  salary. 

When  the  allowed  salaries  are  evidently  inadequate  to  the  above  purposes,  and 
in  a  country  where  your  principal  servants  are  surrounded  with  temptations,  it 
could  not  easily  be  denied  that  it  seemed  to  be  expected,  though  not  regularly 
sanctioned  by  Government,  that  they  should  look  to  some  other  sources  of  income  ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  unauthorised  gain  by  individuals  in  this  country  the  public 
finances  have  often  suffered  great  injury,  and  the  poor  natives  in  many  instances 
very  cruel  oppressions. 

The  toleration  of  perquisites  is  likewise  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the 
service,  for  even  when  there  is  only  an  implied  permission  to  take  them,  it  is  not 
easy  to  punish  abuses,  as  after  a  beginning  is  suffered,  distinct  limits  are  with 
difficulty  prescribed  for  the  practice ;  but  when  liberal  salaries  are  allowed  and 
accepted  as  a  complete  compensation  for  services,  a  Government  can,  without 
scruple,  disgrace  and  remove  from  their  offices  all  those  servants  who  shall  be 
detected  in  deviations  from  the  straight  line  of  private  honour  and  of  public 
duty.     .     .     . 

The  public  credit  of  this  Government  has  improved  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  I  could  have  indulged  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The  discount  upon  our 
certificates  has  not  for  some  time  ]  ast  amounted -to  cue  and  a  half  per  cent. 
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T  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  who  styles  himself  agent  for 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  enclosing  a  long  remonstrance  against  the  decision  of  this 
Government  in  the  succession  to  the  late  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  which  will  I  trust  meet  with  your  approbation. 

I  am,  &c, 

Cornwallis. 


No.  XXIX. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

[Received  Aug.  1789.] 
My  DEAR  LORD,  Wimbledon,  April  3,  1789. 

With  the  exception  of  my  short  letter  to  you  of  the  2nd  of  March,  my  last 
private  letter  bore  date  the  28th  of  February.  Since  that  period  the  public  joy  and 
satisfaction  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  by  the  complete  recovery  of  the  King. 
He  is  now  perfectly  well,  and  the  Government  going  forward  with  unbounded 
popularity  in  its  former  channel.  Opposition — in  character,  spirits,  and  every- 
thing else — lower  than  we  ever  knew  them  at  any  period.     .     . 

The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Guntoor  Circar  is  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  to  you  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  Nizam  in  your 
measures  for  the  recovery  of  that  province  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  his  good 
temper  on  the  occasion.  The  treaty  of  1768,  by  which  he  surrendered  those 
Circars,  has  always  been  with  him  matter  of  sincere  mortification,  and  the  finishing 
stroke  which  is  now  given  to  the  objects  of  that  treaty  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the 
Nizam.  The  only  practical  conclusion  I  mean  to  draw  from  this  circumstance  is 
to  observe,  what  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to  j'ourself,  that  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Nizam,  or  any  apparent  good  humour  on  his  part,  must  never  disarm  our 
jealousy  so  far  as  to  produce  remissness  of  attention  either  to  his  movements  or  to 
those  of  Tippoo  and  the  Marattas.     .     .     . 

At  present  we  seem  justly  warranted  to  conclude  that  our  own  internal  pros- 
perity, aided  by  our  alliances  upon  the  Continent,  joined  to  the  derangement  in  the 
Government  of  France,  le;ive  us  no  room  to  apprehend  any  bad  effects  from  the 
exertions  of  European  rivals.     .     .     . 

Salsette  is,  I  think,  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  ...  I  shall  at  present 
only  observe  upon  that  subject  that  I  am  very  far  from  feeling  disposed  to  a  sur- 
render of  it,  without  a  very  ample  compensation  in  the  shape  of  annual  revenue. 
The  principle  I  entertain  upon  that  subject  is  shortly  this  :  I  am  not  for  engaging 
in  another  Maratta  war,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  our  territories  upon  the 
western  side  of  India  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  our  interest  to  make  the 
most  we  can  of  the  possessions  we  have,  or  even  to  enlarge  by  negotiations,  if  we 
can,  the  possessions  we  have  in  that  quarter,  for  in  no  given  state  of  our  Indian 
empire  is  it  possible  for  us  to  be  without  a  large  military  establishment  in  the  west 
of  Hindostan.  A  respectable  force  in  that  quarter  is  essential  to  our  interest,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  Bengal.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  inconvenient  it  must  ever  be 
to  supply  the  means  of  keeping  up  that  establishment  from  the  treasuries  of  Bengal 
or  Madras,  and  of  course  how  desirable  it  must  be  to  have  a  revenue  nearly 
adequate,  if  possible,  for  the  supply  of  the  establishment  so  to  be  maintained  at 
Bombay  and  its  neighbourhood.  These  few  suggestions  will  convey  to  you  the 
full  extent  of  my  reasoning  upon  Salsette,  and  every  other  western  possession  in 
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India,  and  you  can  have  no  difficulty  of  applying  that  reasoning  to  any  specula- 
tion you  may  at  any  time  entertain  upon  the  subject.  Another  consideration 
must  necessarily  enter  into  every  deliberation  upon  this  subject ;  I  mean  the 
danger  of  any  European  rival  getting  possession  of  any  positions  which  we  may 
abandon,  and  which  positions,  although  of  little  moment  in  the  possession  of  native 
powers,  might  prove  truly  inconvenient  if  in  the  possession  of  any  European  state. 

You  seem  to  treat  the  possession  of  Tellicherry  more  lightly  than  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  it.  Upon  such  a  point  you  must  naturally  suppose  I 
must  think  loosely,  and  rest  solely  upon  the  information  of  others.  But  my  con- 
versations with  very  intelligent  officers,  who  either  do  know,  or  pretend  to  know, 
the  situation  of  that  part  of  India,  has  led  me  to  conceive  that  a  military  post, 
with  a  respectable  force  at  Tellicherry,  was  a  very  essential  object,  with  a  view  of 
controlling  the  operations  of  Tippoo.  As  to  all  this,  however,  you  may  suppose  I 
speak  with  the  most  perfect  dubiety.  I  think  I  perceive  great  good  sense  in  the 
suggestion  of  stationing  a  respectable  body  of  troops  on  the  sea  line,  and  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  Travancore  country,  and  if  the  alternative  was  whether  that 
position,  or  one  at  Tellicherry,  was  most  eligible,  I  would  certainly  prefer  that  on 
the  frontiers  of  Travancore,  but  I  cannot  help,  till  better  instructed  by  you, 
feeling  that  the  one  idea  is  a  corroboration  of  the  other  ;  in  short,  if  no  material 
objection  occurs  against  it,  and  the  expense  of  it  is  not  too  burdensome,  a  chain  of 
military  posts  along  the  western  coast  of  India  must  add  great  security  to  our 
Indian  empire.  But,  after  all  I  have  said,  we  are,  you  may  believe,  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  your  judgment  after  full  consideration,  and  if  either  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise  you  shall  be  of  opinion  to  act  upon  different  principles, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  your  obtaining  our  acquiescence. 

As  to  the  French,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  much  discussion 
upon  them.  It  would  be  childish  not  to  suppose  they  are  mortified  by  the 
prospect  they  have  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  footing  we  have  gained  in 
India,  but  I  trust,  before  their  own  domestic  concerns  will  enable  them  to  indulge 
themselves  in  foreign  speculations,  our  security  will  be  too  strongly  riveted  to  be 
shaken  by  anything  they  can  do.     .     .     . 

I  always  thought  your  despatches  too  desponding  upon  the  object  of  supplying, 
or  at  least  aiding  the  China  investment,  by  means  of  the  trade  and  other  resources 
of  Bengal,  but  I  think  you  have  of  late  made  considerable  exertions  towards  that 
object,  and  I  am  positive  the  idea,  perseveringly  followed  up,  will  work  its  own 
way  at  length ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  by  the  export  of  British  manufactures  and 
Bengal  commodities  to  China,  a  sufficient  fund  will  at  last  be  found  in  China  for 
answering  the  purposes  of  that  valuable  trade  which  is  now  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  China.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  opium  of  Bengal  is  improperly 
diverted  to  Bencoolen,  or  any  other  place,  if  it  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
China  investment.     .     .     . 

My  prejudices  were  once  as  strong  against  the  claims  of  the  Nabob's  private 
creditors  as  any  that  you  can  entertain,  and  the  feelings  of  all  my  colleagues  at 
the  Board  were  the  same ;  against  many  of  them  the  prejudice  still  remains,  but 
from  the  time  we  examined  the  whole  subject  to  the  bottom,  which  we  did  in  the 
most  laborious  manner,  we  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  every  consideration  of 
wisdom  and  policy  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  the  9th  of 
December,  17«4.  We  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still ;  and  the  arrangement 
having  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  our  authority,  it  is  our  duty  fairly  and 
bona  fide  to  see  to  the  execution  of  it.  I  perfectly  approve  of  every  step  you  have 
taken  to  check  the  petulance  of  the  creditors,  and  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Madras  Government.     .     .     . 
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I  become  every  day  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  our 
settlements  in  India  with  good  governors  and  councillors  ;  as  yet  no  successor  is 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
inconvenience  that  may  arise  upon  the  departure  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  which 
I  take  for  granted  took  place  in  the  month  of  January  last.  The  truth  is,  we 
know  not  what  to  do  or  what  to  suggest  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  "When 
General  Medowa  went  out  he  was  not  good-humoured  about  some  transactions 
with  the  Treasury,  and,  from  what  he  said  before  his  departure,  I  took  au 
impression  that,  although,  agreeable  to  his  promise,  he  proceeded  to  Bombay,  he 
would  go  no  farther,  but  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning.  I  myself  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  General  Medows,  but,  from  his  character,  was  very 
eager  for  his  appointment ;  but  if  it  euds  abruptly,  as  I  have  apprehended,  it  will 
certainly  have  proved  an  unfortunate  measure.  The  appointments  you  inform  me 
of  his  having  made  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay  are  most  unfortunate  ; 
no  account  of  them  has  yet  come  officially  home,  but  they  must  soon  and  will 
produce  the  effects  which  you  have  detailed  in  the  very  friendly  and  becoming 
letter  which  you  wrote  to  him  upon  the  occasion.  This  is  the  more  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  circumstance  of  some  wrangling  having  begun  between  him  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  about  the  time  of  his  sailing,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
they  will  not  be  much  displeased  at  having  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault.  We 
expect  every  day  to  hear  from  Medows,  and  will  then  be  at  a  certainty  as  to  his 
intentions  of  remaining  in  India.  If  it  is  his  choice  to  remain,  we  will  of  course 
support  his  appointment  to  Madras,  and  that  of  Abercrombie  to  Bombay  ;  and 
beyond  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  deciding.  Although  personally 
unacquainted  with  Colonel  Fox,  I  am  no  stranger  to  his  character,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  the  better  of  the  objection  you  state  arising  from  his 
military  rank  ;  besides  that,  although  Colonel  Fox  is  himself  a  good  politician, 
there  is  an  awkwardness  in  selecting  for  so  high  and  confidential  a  situation  the 
brother  of  the  great  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  our  political  system  respecting 
India.  I  am  far  from  stating  those  things  as  implying  a  decision  upon  the  joint, 
but  they  are  certainly  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  business. 

With  regard  to  your  own  council,  you'll  perceive  that  Sir  John  Macpherson  has 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Speke  is  appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  brought  forward  to  the 
chairman  the  name  of  Mr.  Duncan,  but  Speke  was  very  strongly  supported  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.  His  character  stands  exceedingly  fair  iq  on  the  records,  and 
Mr.  Duncan  was  so  far  down  on  the  list  of  servants,  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  have  struggled  for  his  appointment  upon  the  present  occasion,  but 
as  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  November,  to  which  I  am  now  replying,  you  have 
permitted  me  to  urge  his  merits  in  your  name,  I  shall  flatter  myself  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  for  him  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  successor  to 
Mr.  Shore,  or  whatever  vacaucy  shall  first  happen.  If  there  is  a  difficulty,  it  will 
arise  from  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Cowper,  whom  you  mention,  and  whose  father 
and  brother,  and  other  connexions,  are  exceedingly  urgent  in  his  behalf.  His 
claim  from  seniority,  and  being  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  is  certainly 
a  strong  one.  I  stated  to  his  brother  that  the  objection  to  him  was  not  in  joint  of 
character,  for  that  you  had  dime  him  justice  in  mentioning  him,  but  that  the 
objection  arose  from  the  misfortune  attending  his  eyesight.  This  they  on  the 
other  hand  represent  as  a  mere  temporary  illness,  and  complain  of  the  hardship  of 
ever  disgracing  him  by  setting  aside  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  so  young  a 
servant.  We  must  manage  it  the  best  way  we  can;  but  after  the  character  you 
have  a;iven  of  Mr.  Duncan,  I  shall  be  very  eager  for  his  appointment.     Due 
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attention  shall  be  paid  to  what  you  say  respecting  Mr.  Larkins  and  Mr.  Charles 
Grant. 

I  fully  enter  into  all  you  say  upon  the  expediency  of  lessening  the  expenses  of 
the  different  settlements  of  India  necessary  to  be  supplied  from  Bengal,  and  I  have 
long  entertained  sentiments  similar  to  yours  respecting  the  civil  establishment  of 
Bombay,  and  I  frequently  mentioned  them  to  my  colleagues  at  the  Board  of 
Control ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion  among  us.  At  the 
same  time  as  we  agree  on  all  hands  that  the  military  establishments  at  Bombay 
must  be  kept  up,  I  doubt  much  if  all  the  saving  which  could  be  made  by  the 
reduction  of  the  civil  part  of  the  establishment  is  inducement  enough  to  bring 
forward  at  present  the  discussion  of  that  subject  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 
especially  as  the  near  approach  of  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  their  charter  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  arrange  every  proposition  of  that  kind.  I  will 
probably  take  occasion  before  long  to  write  to  you  more  at  large,  in  pursuance  of 
the  idea  I  have  now  suggested. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  particulars  you  state  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  of 
November  with  respect  to  the  Nizam.  The  vakeel  he  proposes  to  send  to  you,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennaway,  may  produce  good  consequences,  and  cannot,  in  my 
conception,  produce  any  bad  ones ;  it  is  so  very  essential  to  our  interest  to  detach 
him  from  all  other  Indian  connexions,  and  to  unite  him  in  the  closest  connexion 
and  dependence  upon  our  protection,  that  there  is  no  alliance  formed  upon  that 
basis  to  which  you  may  not  expect  our  concurrence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
eligible  than  a  body  of  troops  stationed,  as  you  mentioned,  at  Adoni ;  so  forcibly 
does  that  idea  strike  my  mind,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops  stationed  there,  and  another  stationed  within  the  confines  of  Travancore, 
and  those  co-operating  with  the  various  stations  and  cantonments  of  our  troops  in 
the  Carnatic — I  say  with  such  a  concatenation,  so  judiciously  arranged,  I  can 
scarcely  think  Tippoo,  with  all  his  power,  would  dare  to  attack  us;  and  if  he  did, 
he  would  certainly  repent  his  rashness. 

I  shall  now  close  this  letter,  which  has  run  to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended, 
but  I  feel  a  satisfaction  in  writing  to  you  free  from  the  formality  of  official  corre- 
sj)ondence  ;  and  as  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  various  scenes  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged,  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  you  my  sentiments  upon  the 
different  topics  as  they  occur  to  me.  Believe  me  &c. 

Henry  Dundas. 
P.S. — I  have  communicated  this  to  Mr.  Pitt. 


No.  XXX. 

Minute  of  the  Governor-General. 


Sept.  18,  1789. 

The  great  ability  displayed  in  Mr.  Shore's  minute,  which  introduced  the 
propositions  for  the  settlement,  the  uncommon  knowledge  which  he  has  mani- 
fested of  every  part  of  the  revenue  system  of  this  country,  the  liberality  and 
fairness  of  his  arguments  and  clearness  of  his  style,  give  me  an  opportunity, 
which  my  personal  esteem  and  regard  for  him,  and  the  obligation  I  owe  him  as  a 
public  man,  for  his  powerful  assistance  in  every  branch  of  tiie  business  of  this 
Government,  must  ever  render  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  the  du'y  of  recording  my 
highest  respect  for  his  talents,  my  warmest  sense  of  his  public-spirited  principles, 
which,  in  an  impaired  state  of  health,  could  alone  have  supported  him  in  executing 
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a  work  of  such  extraordinary  labour ;  and,  lastly,  my  general  approbation  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  plan. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  Mr.  Shore,  from  his  natural  candour,  as  well  as 
the  public  at  large,  will  readily  admit,  that  deeply  interested  as  1  must  feel 
myself  in  the  future  prosperity  of  this  country,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  me  to 
take  any  step  of  real  importance,  upon  the  suggestion  even  of  the  most  capable 
adviser,  without  seriously  weighing  it  in  my  own  mind,  and  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  propriety  of  it  to  my  own  conviction. 

Impressed  with  those  sentiments,  I  am  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  indispensable 
duty  to  declare  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  Mr.  Shore  in  the  altera- 
tion which  he  now  proposes  to  make  in  the  2nd  Resolution  of  leaving  out  the 
notification  to  the  landholders,  that  if  the  settlement  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  it  will  become  permanent,  and  no  further  alteration  of  the 
jumma  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years. 

When  the  Court  of  Directors  determined  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the 
right  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  settlement  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  term, 
the j  undoubtedly  acted  with  becoming  wisdom  and  caution. 

The  power  of  making  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  empire, 
without  being  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  controlling  authority  at  home,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  too  great  to  delegate  to  any  distant  Government.  1 
cannot,  however,  believe  that  they  would  have  held  out  the  flattering  hopes  of  a 
permanent  settlement,  which  alone,  in  my  judgment,  can  make  the  country 
flourish,  and  secure  happiness  to  the  body  of  inhabitants,  unless  they  had  been 
predetermined  to  confirm  the  perpetuity,  if  they  found  that  their  servants  here 
had  not  failed  in  their  duty,  or  betrayed  the  important  trust  that  had  been 
reposed  in  them.  Nothing  I  am  persuaded  but  our  expressing  doubts  and  fears 
can  make  them  hesitate  ;  and  as  I  have  a  clear  conviction  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
utility  of  the  system,  I  shall  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  them,  to  my  country,  and 
to  humanity,  to  recommend  it  most  earnestly  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  lose  no 
time  in  declaring  the  permanency  of  the  settlement,  provided  they  discover  no 
material  objection  or  error,  and  not  to  postpone  for  ten  years  the  commencement 
of  the  prosperity  and  solid  improvement  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shore  has  most  ably,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  successfully,  in  his  minute 
delivered  in  June  last,  argued  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  zemindars  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil.  But  if  the  value  of  permanency  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
settlement  now  in  agitation,  of  what  avail  will  the  power  of  his  arguments  be  to 
the  zemindars,  for  whose  rights  he  has  contended  ?  They  are  now  to  have  their 
property  in  farm  for  a  lease  of  ten  years,  provided  they  will  pay  as  good  rent  for 
it,  and  this  property  is  then  to  be  again  assessed,  at  whatever  rent  the  Government 
of  this  country  may  at  that  time  think  proper  to  impose.  In  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  value  of  property  is  known,  would  not  such  a  concession  of  a 
right  of  property  in  the  soil  be  called  a  cruel  mockery  ? 

In  a  country  where  the  landlord  has  a  permanent  property  in  the  soil  it  will 
be  worth  his  while  to  encourage  his  tenants  who  hold  his  fami  in  lease  to  improve 
that  property  ;  at  any  rate  he  will  make  such  an  agreement  with  them  as  will 
prevent  their  destroying  it.  But  when  the  lord  of  the  soil  himself,  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  land,  is  only  to  become  the  farmer  for  a  lease  of  ten  years,  and  if  he 
is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  demand  of  a  new  rent,  which  may  perhaps  be  dictated 
by  ignorance  or  rapacity,  what  hopes  can  there  be,  I  will  not  say  of  improvement, 
but  of  preventing  desolation  ?  Will  it  not  be  his  interest,  during  the  early  part 
of  that  term,  to  extract  from  the  estate  every  possible  advantage  for  himself;  and 
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if  any  future  hopes  of  a  permanent  settlement  are  then  held  out,  to  exhibit  his 
lands  at  the  end  of  it  in  a  state  of  ruin  ? 

Although,  however,  I  am  not  only  of  opinion  that  the  zemindars  have  the  best 
right,  but  from  being  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  so  ruinous  to  the  public 
interest  as  that  the  land  should  be  retained  as  the  property  of  Government, 
I  am  also  convinced  that,  failing  the  claim  of  right  of  the  zemindars,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  public  good  to  grant  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil  to  them,  or 
to  persons  of  other  descriptions.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  right  appears  to  be  founded. 

It  is  the  most  effectual  mode  for  promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  important  object  for  our  present  con- 
sideration. 

I  may  safely  assert  that  one-third  of  the  Company's  territory  in  Hindostan  is 
now  a  jungle  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  Will  a  ten  years'  lease  induce  any 
proprietor  to  clear  away  that  jungle,  and  encourage  the  ryots  to  come  and  cultivate 
his  lands,  when  at  the  end  of  that  lease  he  must  either  submit  to  be  taxed  ad 
libitum  for  their  newly-cultivated  lands,  or  lose  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  benefit 
from  his  labour,  for  which  perhaps  by  that  time  he  will  hardly  be  repaid? 

I  must  own  that  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  much  more  advantageous  tenure 
will  be  necessary  to  incite  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  make  those  exertions 
which  can  alone  effect  any  substantial  improvement. 

The  habit  which  the  zemindars  have  fallen  into  of  subsisting  by  annual 
expedients  has  originated,  not  in  any  constitutional  imperfection  in  the  people 
themselves,  but  in  the  fluctuating  measures  of  Government ;  and  I  cannot  there- 
fore admit  that  a  period  of  ten  years  will  be  considered  by  the  generality  of  people 
as  a  term  nearly  equal  in  estimate  to  perpetuity.  i 

By  the  prudent  landholders  it  will  not,  whatever  it  may  be  by  proprietors  of 
a  contrary  description.  It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  deny  the  former  the 
benefit  of  a  permanent  system,  because  the  mismanagement  of  the  latter  will  not 
allow  them  to  derive  the  same  advantage  from  it. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  landed  property  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  frugal  and  thrifty  class  of  people,  who  will  improve  their 
lands  and  protect  the  ryots,  and  thereby  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

If  there  are  men  who  will  not  follow  this  line  of  conduct  when  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  by  the  enaction  of  good  laws,  it  surely  is  not  inconsistent  with 
justice,  policy,  or  humanity,  to  say  that  the  sooner  their  bad  management 
obliges  them  to  part  with  their  property  to  the  more  industrious,  the  better  for 
the  State. 

It  is  immaterial  to  Government  what  individual  possesses  the  land,  provided 
he  cultivates  it,  protects  the  ryots,  and  pays  the  public  revenue. 

The  short-sighted  policy  of  having  recourse  to  annual  expedients  can  only  be 
corrected  by  allowing  those  who  adopt  it  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  it,  leaving 
to  them  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  obviating  them  by  pursuing  the  opposite 
line  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Shore  has  stated  but  two  positive  objections  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd  Resolution.  The  first  is,  that  if,  after  the  notification  that  the  settlement, 
if  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  will  be  declared  permanent,  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  not  declare  the  permanency,  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in 
general  will  be  shaken,  and  that  those  who  relied  on  the  confirmation  will  be  dis- 
appointed, and  conclude  that  it  was  meant  to  deceive  them., 
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I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  people  to 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  accuse  Government  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  an  intention 
to  deceive  them,  for  not  doing  what  Government  in  express  terms  assure  them  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  promise  to  do,  as  it  must  depend  upon  the  approbation  of 
their  superiors. 

The  only  effect  of  the  notification  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  encourage  the 
landholder  to  offer — all  that  Government  asks,  or  wishes  for — a  fair  rent,  lest  by 
endeavouring  to  withhold  what  he  knows  he  ought  in  justice  to  pay  he  should 
forget  that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  a  real  property,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  more 
exertion  in  his  cultivation. 

But  supposing  even  for  a  moment  that  the  declaration  would  be  received  in 
the  sense  apprehended,  and  that  the  zemindars  were  to  act  under  a  conviction 
that  it  was  well  founded,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  these  acts,  and  whether  the 
consequences  of  them  would  be  such  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  or 
to  operate  otherwise  in  any  respect  but  advantageously  to  themselves.  The  acts 
alluded  to  must  of  course  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  as  the  assisting  the  ryots  with  money,  the  refraining  from 
exactions,  and  the  foregoing  small  temporary  advantages  for  future  permanent 
profits.  Such  acts  must  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  zemindars,  and 
ought  to  be  performed  by  them,  were  the  settlement  intended  to  be  concluded  for 
ten  years  only,  or  even  to  be  made  annually. 

But  this  provident  conduct  cannot  be  expected  from  them  so  long  as  they  have 
any  grounds  for  apprehending  that  their  land,  when  improved,  may  be  committed 
to  the  management  of  the  officers  of  Government,  or  made  over  to  a  farmer. 

Should  the  zemindars,  therefore,  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  the  declaration, 
and  act  in  consequence  of  that  misapprehension,  they  would  find  themselves 
enriched  by  the  error ;  and  this  result,  instead  of  tending  to  shake  their  con- 
fidence in  Government,  might  teach  them  an  useful  lesson,  from  which  they  would 
profit  under  any  system  of  management.  I  shall  further  observe  on  this  argument, 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  supposition  that  when  the  zemindars  are  convinced  that  the 
demand  of  Government  on  their  lands  is  fixed  they  will  adopt  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  them,  which  they  will  not  have  recourse  to  so  long  as  that 
demand  is  liable  to  occasional  variation,  and  consequently  strongly  points  out  the 
expediency  of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  declaring  to  the  landholders  as  soon  as 
possible  that  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  settlement  with  them  is  the  object  of 
the  Legislature  in  England,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  effected  upon  fair  and  equitable 
terms. 

The  second  objection  is,  the  doubt  of  its  being  expedient  that  the  permanency 
should  be  declared. 

Mr.  Shore  says  we  cannot  pronounce  absolutely  upon  the  success  of  our 
measures  without  experience.  I  must  ask,  what  are  these  measures,  on  the 
success  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  ?  or  what  is  the  experience  that  is  wanting, 
and  what,  by  delaying  a  permanent  settlement  for  a  few  years,  would  probably  be 
improved  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  plan,  except  the  great  advantages  which  are 
given  to  the  zemindars,  talookdars,  and  ryots,  on  one  side,  and  the  additional 
security  which  the  Company  has  against  losses  by  balances,  from  the  value  of 
the  land,  which  is  to  be  sold  to  make  them  good,  being  greatly  increased,  on 
the  other.  By  what  probable,  1  may  even  say  possible,  means  is  such  a  plan 
to  fail  ? 

I  understand  the  word  permanency  to  extend  to  the  jumma  only,  and  not  to 
the  details  of  the  settlement ;  for  many  regulations  will  certainly  be  hereafter 
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necessary,  for  the  further  security  of  the  ryots  in  particular,  and  even  of  those 
talookdars,  who,  to  my  concern,  must  still  remain  in  some  degree  of  dependence 
on  the  zemindars  ;  hut  these  can  only  be  made  by  Government  occasionally,  as 
abuses  occur ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  either  now  or  ten  years  hence,  or 
at  any  given  period,  it  is  impossible  for  human  wisdom  and  foresight  to  form  any 
plan  that  will  not  require  such  attention  and  regulation,  and  I  must  add  that,  if 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  a  man  more 
capable  of  doing  it  than  Mr.  Shore. 

I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  such  regulations  can  in  any  degree  affect  the 
rights  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  confirm  to  the  zemindars,  for  I  never  will  allow 
that  in  any  country  Government  can  be  said  to  invade  the  rights  of  a  subject, 
when  they  only  require,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  that  he  shall  accept  of  a 
reasonable  equivalent  for  the  surrender  of  a  real  or  supposed  right,  which  in  his 
hands  is  detrimental  to  the  general  interest  of  the  public,  or  when  they  prevent 
his  committing  cruel  oppressions  upon  his  neighbours,  or  upon  his  own 
dependents. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  given  us  a  general  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  land 
revenue  from  Bengal  and  Bahar,  with  which  they  will  be  satisfied.  If  we  honestly 
and  faithfully  make  a  settlement  equal,  and  even  beyond  their  expectations,  in 
point  of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  in  its  outlines  to  promote  the 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  wealth  of  their  subjects,  what  reason  can  we  have  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  not  declare  its  permanency  ? 

From  the  constitution  of  our  establishments  in  this  country  it  almost  amounts 
to  an  impossibility  that  at  any  period  the  same  Government,  the  same  boards,  or 
the  same  collectors,  should  continue  for  near  the  space  of  ten  years  ;  upon  what 
grounds  then  are  the  Court  of  Directors  to  look  for  more  knowledge  and  useful 
experience  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  under  all  contingencies  that  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  occur  ?  I  cannot  avoid  declaring  my  firmest  conviction 
that  if  those  provinces  are  let  upon  lease  for  that  period  only,  they  will  find  at  the 
end  of  it  a  ruined  and  impoverished  country,  and  that  more  difficulties  will  be 
exj)erienced  than  even  this  Government  have  had  to  encounter. 

In  regard  to  the  4th  Resolution  respecting  gunges,  bazars,  &c.  &c,  Mr.  Shore 
has  proposed  that  for  the  present  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  collectors.  I  will  not  at  this  time  enter  at  large  upon  that  question,  for  I  feel 
very  sensible  how  important  it  is  that  the  orders  for  the  Bahar  settlement  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  collectors  of  that  district,  without  losing  a  minute's  time 
unnecessarily,  and  I  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  my  sentiments 
fully  upon  it  when  the  Bengal  settlement  comes  under  our  consideration. 

I  must,  however,  observe  that  of  the  six  references  which  are  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  collectors,  1  cannot  see  the  smallest  use  in  any  of  them,  except  the 
last,  which  goes  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 

As  to  the  question  of  right,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Government  in  their 
senses  would  ever  have  delegated  our  authorised  right  to  any  of  their  subjects  to 
impose  arbitrary  taxes  on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  It  certainly  has 
been  an  abuse  that  has  crept  in  either  through  the  negligence  of  the  Mogul 
governors,  who  were  careless  and  ignorant  of  all  matters  of  trade,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  connivance  of  the  Mussulman  aumil,  who  tolerated  the  extortion  of  the 
zemindar,  that  he  might  again  plunder  him  in  his  turn. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  right  has  been  too  long  established  or  tolerated  to 
allow  a  just  Government  to  take  it  away  without  indemnifying  the  proprietor 
from  any  loss.  And  I  never  heard  that,  in  the  most  free  State,  if  an  individual 
possessed  a  right  that  was  incompatible  with  the  public  welfare,  the  Legislature 
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made  any  scruple  of  taking  it  from  him,  provided  they  gave  him  a  fair  equivalent. 
The  case  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  who  a  few  years  ago  parted  very  unwillingly 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  in  point. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Shore  that  there  would  be  a  degree  of  absurdity  in  Govern- 
ment's taking  into  their  own  hands  the  gunges,  &c,  which  are  annexed  to 
zemindary  rights,  and  leaving  the  same  abuses  existing  in  those  which  belong  to 
jaghire  and  altumgha  possessions  ;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  former  on  that 
account,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  take  away  the  latter,  securing  to  the  pro- 
prietors a  liberal  and  ample  equivalent  for  all  such  duties  as  were  not  raised  in 
absolute  and  direct  violation  of  the  orders  of  Government. 

There  are,  however,  several  articles  in  what  are  called  the  Sayer  collections 
with  which  Government  has  no  occasion  to  interfere,  and  which  may  very  well  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors. 


No.  XXXI. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  to  C.  W.  Malet,  Esq. 

SlR,  Poona,  Dec.  18,  1789. 

I  have  received  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  your  letters  dated  the  23rd 
and  30th  of  October,  and  6th  and  12th  ultimo,  and  the  distinct  account  of  your 
late  conferences  with  the  Mahratta  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  manner  m  which 
you  have  treated  the  subjects  that  were  under  negotiation,  have  given  me  entire 
satisfaction. 

I  am  willing  to  consider  the  apologies  and  explanations  which  Nana  Furnavese 
has  given  in  respect  to  the  business  of  Gingera  as  an  atonement  for  those  parts  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Mahrattas,  of  which  I  have  already  complained ;  but  the  indeli- 
cacy with  which  they  acted  in  making  an  attempt  upon  that  place  without  pre- 
•  viously  communicating  their  design  to  you,  and  the  inattention  which  they  have 
hitherto  shown  to  my  recommendation  in  favour  of  Balloo  Meah  and  his  brother, 
render  it  expedient  to  make  them  feel  an  inconvenience  from  their  forcing  me  to 
behave  to  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  reserve.     .     .     . 

You  may  state  to  them  that  a  regard  for  my  own  character,  and  for  the  duties 
of  my  public  station,  obliges  me  to  take  more  previous  precautions  in  my  trans- 
actions with  them  than  in  my,  own  opinion  is  proper  between  Governments  who 
possess  a  mutual  friendship  for  each  other,  and  whose  interests  are  so  intimately 
connected  ;  that  I  must  therefore  decline  coming  to  any  determination  whether  I 
can  think  myself  authorised  to  renew  my  former  declaration  regarding  Gingera, 
until  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
rightful  owners  of  it.     .     .     . 

I  must  likewise  desire  that  you  will  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that 
offers  to  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which  we  have  demanded  the  restitution  of 
boats  and  vessels  belonging  to  persons  living  under  the  protection  of  the  Company 
that  have  been  seized  at  different  times  on  the  Mahratta  coasts,  and  after  making 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  friendly  manner  in  which  Nana  gave  you  assurances 
through  Behroo  Punt,  that  all  the  boats  which  had  been  stopped  at  different  times 
should  be  immediately  restored,  and  that  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  injuries  in  future,  you  are  to  give  him  to  under- 
stand in  the  clearest  terms  that,  although  I  shall  always  entertain  a  proper  sense 
of  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence  in  the  Toona  Government,  yet  that  in 
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the  present  instance  the  right  of  the  Company  to  demand  complete  security  for 
the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects,  and  all  others  living  under  their  pro- 
tection, is  so  perfectly  established  by  public  stipulations,  that  I  could  look  upon 
the  deliberate  seizure  or  detention  of  the  property  or  persons  of  people  of  that 
description  by  any  Mahratta  subjects,  with  the  sanction  of  their  own  Government, 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1776  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  whether  the  Minister  would  be  jealous  of  any  interference 
with  Scindia,  you  may  add,  that  although  I  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  necessary 
to  desire  to  know  the  sentiments  of  Mahajee  Scindia,  who  is  guarantee  of  our 
treaties  with  the  Mahratta  State,  yet  I  am  confident  that  on  the  point  in  question 
he  would  be  ready  to  admit  our  right  to  be  clear  and  indisputable. 

It  will  always  be  with  great  reluctance  that  1  shall  make  use  of  menacing 
expressions  to  a  power  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  sincerely  disposed  to 
live  in  general  terms  of  amity  with  us,  but  as  forbearance  on  our  part  beyond 
certain  bounds  would  not  only  be  unjust  to  the  subjects  and  dependents  of  the 
Company,  but  might  also  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  become  inattentive  in  future 
to  similar  representations,  you  may  take  occasion  to  hint  in  plain  terms  to  the 
Minister  that  in  the  event  of  any  more  of  our  vessels  being  seized  or  detained  by 
the  Mahratta  officers,  and  of  redress  being  refused,  or  unreasonably  delayed  by  the 
Peshwa's  Ministers,  you  know  it  to  be  my  determination  to  take  effectual  means 
for  procuring  an  indemnification  for  ourselves.     .     . 

Although  amongst  other  external  marks  of  respect  we  have  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  ceremonial  of  presenting  nuzzers  to  the  Princes  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  I  doubt  much  whether  that  practice  is  either  politic  or  necessary  ;  but,  far 
from  admitting  a  similar  claim  from  the  Peshwa,  I  expect  that  all  the  Princes  of 
this  country,  except  those  of  the  Royal  Family,  shall  habituate  themselves  to 
consider  the  English  Residents  at  their  respective  courts  as  the  representatives  of 
a  Government  at  least  ecpial  in  power  and  dignity  to  their  own,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  claim  an  exemption  from  those  marks  of  submission  which  are  exacted 
from  inferior  states  as  well  as  from  all  their  own  subjects.  I  therefore  highly 
approve  of  your  having  declined,  previous  to  your  communicating  with  Captain 
Kennaway,  to  present  a  nuzzer  with  your  own  hands  to  the  Peshwa,  and  1  must 
likewise  desire  that  you  will  never,  even  through  the  medium  of  one  of  your 
servants,  agree  to  place  yourself  in  so  degrading  a  situation,  as  it  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  the  British  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  Powers  of 
this  country. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  finesse  and  cunning  of  the  Brahmin 
character  to  throw  out  hints  occasionally  of  their  intention  to  send  ambassadors  to 
England,  without  actually  having  any  idea  of  carrying  the  design  into  execution, 
but  only  with  the  hopes  of  rendering  this  Government  more  pliant  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  negotiation  of  any  points  on  which  difficulties  arise  may  be  carried 
from  hence  into  another  channel. 

I  can  in  reality  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  their  sending  an  embassy  to 
England  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of  the  probability  of  its  becoming  in 
some  degree  troublesome  and  embarrassing  to  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and 
also  of  its  proving  the  cause  of  considerable  expense  to  the  Company. 

I  desire,  however,  that  you  will,  on  every  occasion  when  the  subject  may  be 
mentioned  by  the  Mahratta  Ministers,  treat  it  in  an  unaffected  manner  as  a 
measure  on  which  I  am  entirely  indifferent ;  and  you  may  in  the  same  style  assure 
them  that  when  they  resolve  to  carry  it  into  execution  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  render  the  passage  of  their  envoys  as  expeditious  and 
convenient  as  possible. 
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Should  they,  contrary  to  all  likelihood,  actually  determine  to  send  an  embassy, 
it  would  be  my  desire  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance ;  but  in  any  event 
you  may  in  the  course  of  conversation  take  an  opportunity  to  inform  them  that, 
in  order  to  command  respect  from  our  Government  at  home,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  indispensably  necessary  for  them  to  employ  men  of  rank  as  their 
ambassadors  ;  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  any  European  being  well  received 
in  that  character,  and  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  or 
the  Directors  of  the  Company,  would  suppose  them  to  be  in  earnest  if  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  entrusted  the  negotiation  of  points  of  consequence  to  their  interests 
to  any  other  persons  than  such  as  have  been  born  subjects,  and  are  known  to  hold 
a  distinguished  rank  in  the  Mahratta  State.     .     .     . 

There  appear  to  be  several  objections  at  present  to  our  contracting  separate 
engagements  with  the  Nizam,  and  it  seems  also  extremely  doubtful  whether  we 
could  derive  any  benefit  from  engaging  in  new  treaties  of  any  kind  with  his 
Highness,  even  in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  though  that  measure  might  in 
some  points  of  view  be  less  exceptionable.     .     .     . 

It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  be  particularly  guarded  in  your  manner 
when  you  appear  to  show  more  attention  than  formerly  to  any  of  their  propositions 
for  a  closer  union  than  at  present  subsists  between  the  two  Governments ;  but 
should  Behroo  Punt  or  Nana  renew  such  conversations  as  they  have  frequently 
held  with  you  on  this  subject,  I  should  wish  that  you  would,  as  proceeding 
entirely  from  yourself,  and  as  being  induced  to  it  from  a  desire  to  increase  the  good 
understanding  between  them  and  the  Company,  show  a  disposition  to  transmit  to  me 
any  detailed  plan  that  the  Minister  should  arrange  for  entering  into  new  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  nations,  only  remarking 
as  a  friend,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions,  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  advisable  in  us  to  enter  into  a  stipulation  similar  to  that  which  we  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Nizam  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  expense,  because  the  settlement  of  the  account,  which  is  simple,  with 
his  Highness,  from  our  being  able  to  deduct  the  expense  of  the  troops  from  the 
peshcush  due  by  the  Company  for  the  northern  circars,  might  furnish  ground  for 
much  altercation  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  difficulty  of  their  allotting  a  fixed 
and  independent  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  that  you  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  anything  beyond  a  liberal  and  reciprocally  advantageous  system  for 
a  defensive  alliance  would  have  the  most  distant  chance  of  success. 

After  having  said  so  much,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  expect  that  Nana  would  make  propositions  of  a  nature  to  which  I 
should  think  myself  authorised  to  give  my  immediate  assent,  unless  we  should 
have  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  Tippoo ;  yet 
if  they  appeared  upon  the  whole  to  be  calculated  to  suit  the  political  interests  of  the 
Company,  I  should  be  disposed  to  forward  them  to  England  with  a  favourable 
recommendation,  and  we  should  in  the  mean  time  have  the  advantage,  without 
doing  any  injury  to  them,  of  encouraging  the  Mahrattas  to  continue  to  look  to  our 
alliance  as  a  primary  object  of  their  political  pursuits.     .     .     . 

Should  the  Ministers,  in  talking  of  retiring  to  Benares,  have  any  other  design 
in  view  than  that  of  executing  their  avowed  purpose  of  visiting  the  Holy  City, 
they  will  soon  see  that  their  cunning  will  have  no  effect ;  and  that  he  may  see  in 
the  most  distinct  point  of  view  that  the  pressing  exigencies  of  public  affairs  which 
have  driven  us  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  painful  sacrifices  from  him  have 
originated  only  from  causes  in  which  he  is  at  least  equally  concerned  with  our- 
selves, we  particularly  direct  that  you  will  be  at  pains  to  bring  to  his  notice  and 
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recollection  that  the  present  contest  has  no  sort  of  concern  with  European  politics, 
and  has  not  in  the  smallest  degree  been  occasioned  by  disputes  or  altercations 
between'us  and  any  other  European  Power  ;  that,  from  an  aversion  to  war,  we  have 
dissembled  our  sense  of  Tqipoo's  failure  in  the  performance  of  several  stipulations 
of  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  several  insults  and  injuries  that  he  has 
offered  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  and  that  we  should  have 
deservedly  incurred  the  contempt  of  all  mankind,  if,  inattentive  to  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  the  evident  principles  of  political  self-defence,  we  had  tamely  allowed 
an  arrogant  and  inveterate  enemy  to  set  the  laws  of  the  most  sacred  treaties  at 
defiance,  and  aggrandise  and  prepare  himself  to  act  in  a  short  time  with  more 
efficacy  against  ourselves  by  the  destruction  of  a  neighbour  and  faithful  ally, 
whom  we  were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  protect  and  defend, 
without  making  a  manly  effort  at  the  present  juncture  to  curb  his  insolence,  and 
to  exact  signal  reparation  for  the  many  injuries  that  we  and  our  allies  have 
sustained  from  him. 

As  an  additional  means  of  encouraging  the  Nabob  to  submit  to  some  temporary 
inconvenience,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  the  arrangements  that  have  been  directed, 
you  will  also  state  to  him  the  satisfactory  grounds  on  which  he  may  found 
reasonable  expectations,  that  should  our  arms  and  those  of  our  allies  be  completely 
successful  in  the  present  war,  his  Highness's  family  and  subjects  might  then  look 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  for  a  long  series  of  years 
to  come. 

The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  having  also  failed  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  in  the 
performance  of  his  engagements  to  the  Nabob  and  the  Company,  the  balance  now 
due,  and  the  punctuality  of  future  payments  must  be  secured  to  the  Company  by 
your  taking  possession  of  the  management  of  his  country  and  revenues  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  those  which  have  obliged  us  to  authorise 
you  to  possess  yourselves  of  the  management  of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
though  the  Rajah's  claim  upon  us  for  delicacy  and  indulgence  is  in  no  respect  equal 
to  his  Highness's,  we  direct  that  in  carrying  our  instructions  into  execution  you 
shall  take  the  greatest  care  to  treat  him  and  his  family  with  every  possible  degree 
of  decency,  moderation,  and  justice. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  disagreeable  subject  without  again  recommending  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  that  your  own  behaviour  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  may  be  uniformly  calculated  to  soften  the  effect  of  measures 
which  in  themselves  will  at  first  be  unpalatable,  and  that  you  maybe  particularly 
careful  to  make  a  selection  of  Company's  servants  for  carrying  them  into  execution, 
who,  from  their  known  characters  for  honour,  integrity,  and  mildness  of  manners, 
may  afford  you  good  grounds  to  believe  that  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  to 
fulfil  our  instructions  and  expectations. 

We  have  the  honour,  &c. 

\_The  Appendix  to  1790  will  be  found  in  the  next  Volume.'] 
END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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